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presents  his  new  creation 
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^  Jhe  superb  new  Coty  edeur~ 
Emeraude-  soul  of  the  Emerald 
caught  injragrance  with  all 
of  its  deep  mystery  and  allure- 
exhilarating \  inspiring  —and 
differing  with  each  woman, 
who  wears  it,  when  the  soft 
warmth  qf  her  oion  flesh  has 
brought  out  its  loveliest  fragrance. 
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Court  of  Honor 


FOR  SALE 

TREVANO    CASTLE  s^gSLi 

CZAR  NICHOLAS  II.  of  All  the  Russias 
EMPRESS  VICTORIA  of  Great  Britain  and  India 
EMPRESS  EUGENIE  of  the  Empire  of  France 
EMPRESS  ELIZABETH  of  the  Empire  of  Austria 

and  many  other  equally  famous  personages  have  been  entertained  as  guests 
at  TREVANO  CASTLE,  famous  for  its  beauty  and  location  on  the  exquisite 
Lake  of  Lugano,  Switzerland,  one  of  those  Baronial  Estates  that  usually 
remain  in  families  of  distinction  through  many  successive  generations,  but 
Trevano  Castle  is  a  singular  exception.  Years  ago  the  owner  could  have  sold 
this  estate  for  over  one  million  dollars,  but  he  did  not  want  to  sell.  Now, 
desiring  to  return  to  the  United  States,  he  offers  it  at  an  absurdly  low  price. 

{>mm^^ ^^^^REVANO  CASTLE  was  built  51  years  ago  by  a  Russian  nobleman  asso- 

>r  ciated  through  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  government  railway 

M  I    development  of  Russia.  The  Czar's  architect  Botta,  the  famous  sculptor 

S  i     Vela,  and  Beranger,  landscape  gardener  of  the  Paris  municipality,  were 

^^^_^V    engaged  to  design  and  create  the  enormous  structure  and  dependencies 

and  park.     Over  $2,400,000  is  said  to  have  been  expended. 

The  property  measures  about  75)/2  acres.  Most  of  it  is  laid  out  as  a  park  with 
varied  and  rare  flora.  A  grand  gateway,  a  large  fountain  with  statue  of  Neptune,  and 
long,  spacious  avenue  shaded  by  tall  palms,  cedars,  araucarias,  acacias,  camelias. 
hydrangeas,  etc.,  lead  to  the  entrance  court  in  which  stands  a  magnificent,  antique 
Japanese  fountain  of  three  bronze  lotus-leaf  bowls  more  than  ten  feet  high. 

Trevano  Castle  is  partly  furnished.  It  adjoins  Lugano  and  stands  on  a  plateau 
overlooking  Lugano  Lake,  mountains  and  city,  facing  precisely  south  with  an  exquisite 
and  vast  panorama  of  Italian  and  Swiss  scenes.  From  its  roof  over  14  picturesque 
villages  can  be  seen  to  the  north.  The  south  facade  is  ornamented  with  sculptures  by 
Vela.  The  Castle,  rising  from  massive  stone  terraces  and  wide  balustraded  flights  of 
steps,  has  a  frontage  of  174  feet  with  a  depth  of  168  feet.  It  contains  probably  the 
most  beautiful  Roman  atrium  ever  built,  about  100  feet  in  length,  with  68  large 
columns  and  heavy  traverses  of  multicolored  Macchia  Vecchia  marble,  286  colonnettes 
of  Bohemian  cut  glass,  bronze  lamps,  floors  of  marble  mosaics,  marble  fountain,  statue 
of  Venus  and  Cupid,  magnificent  double  staircase  of  Carrara,  a  reproduction  of  a 
throne  under  whose  dais  here  Empresses  Victoria  of  England,  Eugenie  of  France. 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  Czar  Nicholas  II.  and  others  equally  famous  have  sat. 

The  whole  atrium  is  lighted  from  3  double  glass  roofs.  Opening  from  the  atrium 
are  a  large  Vestibule  entrance,  the  Salon  d'Honneur,  the  Salon  Imperatrice,  prepared 
years  ago  for  the  visit  of  Empress  Eugenie,  and  the  Salon  Egyptien;  a  Billiard  Room, 
Study,  Writing-room;  the  Concert  Hall,  decorated  in  white  and  gold  with  oil  paintings 
on  walls  and  ceiling,  large  mirror,  pipe  organ,  2  Steinway  concert  grands;  the  Dining- 
room  with  numerous  fine  walnut  carvings  of  historical  heads,  walls  covered  with  rare, 
old  embossed  leather,  carved  fireplace,  two  large  carved  sideboards  and  4  serving 
tables;  and  the  former  Russian  Church,  now  a  Gymnasium. 

From  the  marble  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  atrium,  the  grand  Carrara  staircase 
leads  to  the  solarium  (altrium  gallery)  on  the  second  floor.  Opening  upon  this  gallery 
are  16  bedrooms,  4  bathrooms  with  hot  and  cold  water,  large  linen  and  sewing-room, 
four  large  porches  on  the  second  floor  and  4  on  the  ground  floor,  4  private  stairways, 
3  tower  rooms.  There  is  a  modern  central  hot-water  heating  system  and  electric 
lighting  throughout. 

One  wing  of  the  Castle  is  a  complete  opera  house  provided  with  stage  scenery, 
mechanism  and  appliances,  for  the  successful  production  of  grand  opera.  Here  Gounod 
conducted  his  immortal  "Faust,"  and  Glinka's  "Life  for  the  Czar"  was  given  in  the 
presence  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  The  other  wing  has  a  large  kitchen,  store  room, 
servants'  dining-room,  pantry,  ice  storehouse,  laundry  and  drying  room,  12  servants' 
rooms  and  2  baths,  and  a  splendid  wine  cellar. 

The  park  contains  a  granite  kiosk  with  balcony  giving  an  extended  view  over  city, 
mountains  and  lake  to  the  south;  large  greenhouse  and  grotto-fountain  of  unusual 
beauty  under  the  south  terrace;  Roman  swimming  pool,  with  dressing-rooms  and  2 
large  statues  by  Vela.  Under  the  park  are  3  grottoes,  340  feet  in  length,  aquariums 
and  numerous  water  plays.  There  are  several  springs  on  the  property,  a  pond,  Swiss 
chalet,  wood-house,  milk-house,  5  hothouses,  sheep-house,  farm  barn  with  stalls  for  16 
cows,  3  gardeners'  houses,  stable  for  8  horses,  garage  for  several  cars,  Manager's 
22-room  residence,  etc. 

Price  $500,000 

Address  J.  E.  Hasler,  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Cruising  'Round  the  World 

Make  the  Dream  Come  True      I 


OING  AROUND  THE  WORLD  is  more  or  less  of  a  dream  to  most 
people.  Everybody  has  it.  Everybody  expects  it  to  come  true  some 
day.  But  the  idea  is  so  full  of  the  unknown,  so  imaginary,  so  adven- 
turous, so  wonderful,  that  to  most  people  it  remains  a  dream. 

Make  the  dream  come  true. 

Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American  Express 
Travel  Department  a  cruise  around  the  world  is  a  very  practical 
possibility — easily  arranged,  easily  financed.  It  is  the  most  real, 
the  most  stimulating,  the  most  luxurious  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  FRANCONIA.  Built 
especially  for  long  distance  cruising,  and  just  launched,  the 
FRANCONIA  is  the  last  word  in  modern  ship  construction.  Safe 
and  speedy — a  floating  palace  of  luxurious  recreation — a  fine  and 
comfortable  club  with  every  convenience  and  refinement  sug- 
gested by  80  years  of  Cunard  experience — and  with  perfect  manage- 
ment and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 

Under  charter  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department,  the 
FRANCONIA  sails  from  New  York  November  15th  —  returning 
March  27th.  30,000  wonder  miles  leisurely  covered  in  133  never- 
to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
ports  of  call  included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  optional. 
Itinerary  includes  —  Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco,  Hilo, 
Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days — Yokohama,  Kamakura,  Tokyo,  Kobe, 
Kyoto,  Nikko,  Inland  Sea,  Miyajima),  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila, 
Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Port 
Tewfik,  Cairo,  Naples,  Monaco,  Gibraltar  —  and  home. 

The  Franconia  Party  will  be  limited.  Reservations  should  be  made 
now.  Interest  in  World  Cruising  has  been  so  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  last  year's  American  Express'  World  Cruise  that  an  early 
closing  of  bookings  is  indicated. 

Make  the  Dream  come  true.  Write  for  full  details — deck  plans  and 
illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel  representatives 
of  the  American  Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  in  perfecting 
your  plans.     Call,  phone  or  write. 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 
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nnouncement 


1AM  pleased  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion that  I  have  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  Messrs. 
Oscar  and  Max  Bach  who  were  formerly  associated  with 
me  in  the  ownership  of  the  Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios. 

The  concentration  of  the  direction  of  the  Studio  in  one  person 
will  enable  our  artisans  and  craftsmen  to  carry  on  their 
creative  designing  more  efficiently  and  in  greater  harmony  with 
the  artistic  ideals  underlying  the  work  of  this  Studio. 

Architects,  Decorators  and  those  interested  in  having  homes 
of  charm  and  distinction  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am  adding 
to  our  art  staff  men  whose  creative  achievements  as  sculptors 
in  metal  are  recognized  throughout  Europe  and  America. 


/^/^y^^  M  ■ 


Preside 


nd  Sole  Director 


OSCAR   B.  BACH    STUDIOS,  Inc. 

SCULPTORS      IN      METAL 

SPE  CI  ALISTS    I  N 
HAND-WROUGHT     BRONZE 


lEfll 


257  West  17th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


METAL  work  of  unique  design  and 
artistic  distinction,  each  piece  a 
hand-wrought  product  made  with  an  eye 
to  its  special  adaptability  to  its  surround- 
ings, characterizes  the  entire  output  of 
the  Bach  Studios. 


Working  in  all  the  metals — bronze,  iron, 
silver,  copper — we  are  prepared  to  give 
our  patrons  the  highest  type  of  decorative 
objects  suitable  for  the  home  where  refine- 
ment and  distinction  are  desired.  Your 
correspondence  is  solicited. 
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FISH  BRICK 


Hotel  Claman 

Eighth    Avenue   and   43rd    Street, 

New  York 

Architects 

Gronenberg  &   Leuchtag 

Contractors 

The  Forty-Eighth  Street  Co. 
Henry  Claman,  Pres. 


J~1ISH  BRICK  was  selected  for 
r~f  the  Hotel  Claman,  New  York's 
-*-  latest  bachellor  hotel  with  near- 
ly a  thousand  rooms  and  which  rises 
fifteen  stories  above  the  curb  at  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Forty-third   Street. 

The  smooth  blue  gray  Fish  Brick 
used  on  the  face  of  the  building  is  in 
keeping  with  the  severe  and  formal 
treatment  of  the  Renaissance  design, 
while  for  the  courts,  smooth  buff  brick 
not  only  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
exterior  but  gives  a  clear  soft  light  to 
the  rooms  in  the  wings. 

This  building  objectizes  the  beauty, 
dignity  and  character  of  Fish  Brick,  its 
versatility  and  adaptability  to  a  par- 
ticular architectural  need  and  purpose. 


Copyrighted  by  W.  J.  Roege 


THE  brick  used 
in  this  build- 
ing is  smooth-tex- 
tured blue  gray 
brick  and  smooth- 
textured  buff  brick, 
products  of  Fac- 
tory   Xo.    1. 


Brick    of  all   colors    and    textures    are    on  display 
in  our  showrooms  -which  j}ou  are  invited  to   visit 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Briclt 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


Represented  in  United  States  and  Canada 


.:;iii[n«[i»MT^^  :     i 
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THE  HAYDEN  COMPANY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  57X5  STREET 

D\feiv  ^or/o 


FOR  Hayden  Reproductions  from  the  Antique,  distinguished  old  models  are 
selected  which  express  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  master  cabinetmakers  in 
perfection  of  form.  The  Hayden  craftsmen,  in  addition  to  these  Reproductions,  make 
paneled  interiors,  either  after  the  manner  of  the  illustrious  periods  or  in  conformity 
with  architectural  plans. 

The  Velvets,  Brocades  and  Damasks  being  shown 
are  Reproductions  of  interesting  old  Documents  of 
which   The    Hayden    Company   has   a    rare   collection. 


.4     Hayden    Reproduction    of    a 

small      carved      oak      Jacobean 

Court    Cupboard. 


Show-rooms  also  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
320  N.  Goodman  Street 
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AN  ARCHITECTURAL  FANTASY.     Drawn  fcy  Gerald  Lynton  Kaufman 


.ARTS  8  DECORATION 


A  Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


"Women,  of  course,  are  the  beautiful  half  of  humanity.    Man  monopolizes  the  ugliness.    My  feminine 

stars  have  all  been  superb  women.     Their  strangely  variant  types,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Blanche  Bates, 

Ina  Claire,  Frances  Starr,  Lenore  Ulrich,  Mrs.  Fiske,   Fay   BaJnter,   Henrietta   Crosman   prove   the 

catholicity  of  my  taste  in  loveliness" 

Beauty  As  I  See  It 

The  Dean  of  American  Play  Producers  Stresses  the  Value  of  Little  Things  in  Life  and  Art 


By  DAVID  BELASCO 


V^~^EAUTY    is    truth!      When    the 
■       W     curtain   rises  upon  the  premiere 
H  v^^  of  a  play  of  mine,  and  I   hear 
H         ^ft  that  faint  sound  as  of  a  chorus 
WL*^^r     of  sighs,  or  the  ripple  of  a  slight 
O  wind   among  the  trees,   I   know 

what  it  means.  Half  a  century  of  service 
to  the  American  stage  has  taught  me  the 
meaning  of  that  half  ethereal,  half  sibilant 
noise.  It  falls  upon  the  ear  of  the  tired  ar- 
tist who  has  given  his  best,  as  sweetest  music 
from  attentive  spheres.  It  is  the  expression 
of  approval.  That  sound  from  my  audience 
at  first  sight  of  the  setting,  and  before  an 
actor  has  uttered  a  word,  is  the  seal  stamped 
upon  the  fidelity  of  execution.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  familiar  things.  It  is  a  salutation 
to  the  truth. 

I  am  a  simple  fellow.  I  like  simple  things. 
Life  is  simple.  Truth  is  simple.  This  is 
an  age  of  infatuation  with  words.  A  phrase 
becomes  the  fashion.  It  enjoys  a  brief  vogue. 
It  vanishes  as  a  butterfly  disappears  in  the 
autumn.  For  example:  "the  last  analysis." 
Everyone  grew  weary  of  that  group  of  words. 
Someone  threatened  to  kill  the  next  man  who 


David  Belasco,  in  addition  to  being  Dean 
of  American  play-producers,  is  foremost 
among  those  of  his  craft  who  have  consis- 
tently and  intelligently  striven  to  place  the 
modern  drama  upon  a  footing  with  the  fine 
arts.  To  his  meticulous  care  in  the  presen- 
tation of  every  one  of  his  long  line  of 
dramatic  successes  he  has  added  a  sincere 
regard  for  the  verities  and  an  unflagging  in- 
sistence upon  the  authenticity  of  every  ob- 
ject employed  in  his  stage  pictures.  No  one 
labors  so  untiringly  over  the  details  of  a 
production;  none  has  a  richer  background  of 
experience  plus  an  artist's  sensitiveness  to 
the  value  of  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 
It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  call  Mr. 
Belasco  "the  wizard  of  the  stage."  His  is 
the  wizardry  bom  of  taking  infinite  pains; 
his  the  soul  of  the  practical  (esthete. 


used  it.  It  was  not  I,  though  my  fatigue 
might  have  expressed  itself  in  that  impulsive 
utterance.  We  had,  then,  "intrigue,"  used 
as   a    verb.       Then    "gesture,"    that   tiresome 


illusory  set  of  letters!  And  now  "complex." 
Maddening  word!  The  attempt  to  fit  it 
with  life  is  oftenest  made.  Life  is  not  a  set 
of  complexes;  it  is  not  even  complex.  Its 
aims,  its  duties,  its  functions  are  simple.  Sim- 
plicity, which  is  directness,  is  a  part  of  truth, 
therefore  a  part  of  beauty. 

I  have  been  called  a  realist.  I  dislike  the 
term.  I  am  a  naturalist.  The  naturalist 
seeks  the  beauty  in  nature  and  translates  it 
into  art.  The  realist  seeks  the  ugliness  of 
life  and  stresses  it.  I  have  been  called  a  ro- 
mantic producer.  That  characterization  I 
accept  with  a  smile,  a  bow  and  my  hand  on 
my  heart.  It  proclaims  me  a  discoverer  of 
what  is.  For  life  pulses  with  romance.  It 
is  all  about  us.  If  we  do  not  perceive  it  our 
powers  of  perception  are  dull. 

My  mother  taught  me  to  seek  the  beauty 
in  the  world.  In  the  twilight  hour,  when 
her  many  daily  tasks  were  done,  she  would 
lift  me  to  her  knee  and  strain  me  close  to 
her  heart.  Held  thus,  she  would  tell  me  sto- 
ries. We  were  of  a  romantic  race,  she  told 
me.  Although  she  and  my  father  were  both 
English  they  had  come  of  the  Portugese  fam- 
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ilies  that  had  fled  to  England  after  the  Moor- 
ish invasion.  She  used  to  whisper  in  the 
twilight  stories  of  the  magnificence  and  the 
chivalry  of  the  Belascos  family.  Grandees, 
she  said  they  were,  and  throbbing  with  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  life.  She  told  me  that 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  cross  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  that  she  had  crossed  its  moun- 
tains on  muleback.  She  recalled  the  rever- 
ence of  the  rude  miners  in  the  train,  of  how 
after  the  arrival  of  herself  and  my  father 
there  was  a  great  flood  and  that  in  a  room 
in  which  the  furniture  was  afloat  in  the  wa- 
ter I  was  born.  To  all  of  us  children  to- 
gether she  told  the  usual  fairy  stories,  but 
to  me,  strained  there  to  her  heart  at  twi- 
light, she  narrated  the  other  stories — the 
true  stories. 

She  told  me  the  stories  of  kings  and  queens, 
of  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  their  courts,  of 
their  loves  and  sorrows,  their  misery  set  in 
the  midst  of  magnificence.  When  I  was  ten 
years  old  she  asked  an  aunt  for  books  about 
the  lives  of  kings  and  queens.  I  remember 
those  books.  There  were  four  of  them;  dull, 
green  books,  heavy  and  with  closely  printed 
pages,  the  storehouse  of  life  that  abounds. 
For  the  humble  little  boy  living  on  Clara 
Street,  in  San  Francisco,  they  unlocked  the 
treasure-chest  of  the  past ;  the  heart  history 
of  the  vanished  days. 

My  mother  was  a  beautiful  woman.  I 
used  to  think  her  most  beautiful  at  twilight. 


Mr.  Belusco  at  the  time  of  his  great  production 

of  "Du  Barry,"  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  the 

leading  role 

Her  black  hair  seemed  one  with  the  gather- 
ing night.  Her  large,  dark  eyes,  were  to 
me  as  brilliant  as  the  stars.  She  taught  me 
to  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  stars.  She 
told  me  all  of  the  little  she  knew  of  astron- 
omy. She  said  that  Venus  was  the  tender 
planet  that  ruled  the  hearts  of  all  lovers.  She 
crushed  me  close  to  her  in  one  of  our  twi- 
light confidences  and  said  "Davey,  look  often 
at  the  sky.  It  will  keep  your  soul  from 
sli  linking.  Don't  look  anymore  than  you 
must  at  the  ugliness  of  life.  Anytime  you 
put  your  little  head  out  of  the  wnidow  you 
can  see  ugly  things.  You  can  see  disease. 
You  can  see  poverty.  You  can  see  cheats  and 
frauds.  You  can  see  a  woman  beating  her 
child  or  a  man  flogging  his  wife.  But  these, 
thank  God,  are  not  all  of  life.  Look  for  the 
prettiness  of  life.  Promise  me  to  look  for  it, 
Davey."  With  wondering  eyes  upon  her 
face  that  was  turned  to  the  stars,  I  promised. 
I  have  kept  that  promise.  Ever  since  then 
I   have  sought  beauty  ,and  found  it. 

I  found  it  in  the  pictures  and  the  story 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  was  my  first 
love.  I  disliked  Queen  Elizabeth  for  perse- 
cuting  her.      I    found    excuses    for   the   lovely 


Queen  of  Scotland.  She  had  several  lovers, 
yes;  she  had  ordered  the  death  of  one  of 
them.  But  there  were  good  reasons  for  her 
actions,  I  was  sure,  had  one  but  known  them. 
She  was  not  by  nature  fickle,  not  innately 
cruel.  When  I  came  adventuring  to  New 
York  and  was  stage  director  at  the  Madison 
Square  Teatre,  Dr.  Mallory,  who  owned 
the  theatre  and  was  publisher  of  the  "Church- 
man," invited  me  to  go  to  Europe  as  his 
guest.  It  was  my  first  trip  abroad.  The 
marvel  of  it!  The  day  after  my  arrival  Dr. 
Mallory  asked  me  where  I  wished  to  go.  I 
answered  "To  Westminster  Abbey."  He 
took  me  there  and  left  me  at  the  tomb  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     All   day    I    remained 


David  Belasco,  at  the  age  of  two,  in   the  arms 

of  his  mother — a  rare  photograph  greatly  prized 

by  the  noted  dramatist-producer 

beside  that  tomb,  recalling  all  I  had  ever 
read  of  her  life,  its  romances  and  tragedies. 
I  stayed  there  vivifying  her  experiences, 
dramatizing  them.  I  have  never  been  there 
since.  I  have  not  wanted  to  go.  That  ex- 
perience had  been  complete.  Another  visit 
would  have  been  an  anti-climax. 

SEEKING  what  my  beloved  mother  called 
"the  prettiness  of  life"  I  have  always  tried 
to  translate  it  through  stagecraft.  I  have 
been  a  continuous  seeker  for  it.  I  was  not 
above  selling  newspapers  and  blackening  shoes 
to  maintain  myself  in  that  search.  But  I 
lifted  my  eyes  from  my  task — I  caught 
glimpses  of  lovely  faces  seen  through  car- 
riage windows.  I  captured  a  rose  that  had 
fallen  from  the  bosom  of  a  passing  beauty, 
and  carried  it  to  the  humble  Clara  Street 
home  as  a  gift  to  my  mother.  I  paid  a  hard- 
earned  quarter  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of 
a  theatre  and  reached  an  eighth  heaven  of 
emotion  when  the  hero  clasped  the  heroine 
to  his  breast  as  the  final  curtain  descended. 

I  became  a  call-boy  at  the  Baldwin  The- 
atre, then  a  prompter,  and  then  assistant  man- 
ager at  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  Beautiful 
womanhood  passed  in  splendid  procession  be- 
fore my  dazzled  eyes.  Rose  Coghlan  came 
from  her  reign  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  swept 
me  with  a  withering  glance  and  said:  "Take 
direction  from  that  boy?  I  won't."  But 
she  did,  and  the  haughty  beauty  and  the  boy 
assistant-stage-director  became  warm  friends. 
She  recalled  the  incident  when  she  played  in 
my  production  of  Deburau  last  season.  Ade- 
laide Nielson  did  not  resent  my  youth.  She 
confided  in  it.  She  told  me  the  story  of  her 
inner  conflicts.  Some  day  I  may  tell  that 
story  of  pathos  and  ultimate  tragedy,  the 
heart  history  of  a  genius.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  his- 
tory to  me.  I  admired  her  red  hair,  her 
white,   white   skin,    the   softness   of   her   eyes. 


Adelaide  Nielson  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  ever  saw.  There  is  no  beauty  like 
hers  in  the  world  to-day. 

I  am  pledged  to  no  type  of  beauty.  1( 
my  search  for  beautiful  women  for  my  stage 
productions  I  seek  not  beauty  of  a  kind,  but 
kinds  of  beauty.  I  may  admire  a  tall  woman 
but  not  because  she  is  tall.  I  may  admire 
her  symmetry.  Her  hair  may  be  softly,  and 
naturally,  golden.  Her  hands  may  be  as 
though  modelled  in  ivory.  I  may  admire  a 
petite  woman  but  not  because  she  is  petite. 
Her  eyes  may  be  glorious.  Her  lips  may  be 
finely  cut.  Her  chin  may  be  piquant.  I  have 
no  fixed  standard  of  feminine  beauty.  I  at- 
tempt no  classification  of  it.  There  are  as 
many  kinds  of  women  as  there  are  leaves  and 
no  two  leaves  were  ever  duplicates.  No  two 
women  were  ever  exact  duplicates,  not  even 
twins.  The  beauty  of  woman  is  individual — 
in  her  soul,  her  heart,  her  mind. 

The  first  thing  and  the  last  in  acting  is 
temperament.  There  must  be  heart,  heart, 
heart.  Soul  is  only  a  glow.  The  definite 
tiling  is  the  heart,  the  capacity  to  feel.  In- 
telligence is  desirable  but  it  is  secondary. 
The  merely  cerebral  actor  is  never  great.  On 
the  stage  the  heart  is  mightier  than  the  brain. 

So  in  seeking  beauty  for  the  stage  I  seek 
the  quality  of  a  warm  and  tender  spirit.  The 
calculating  person,  the  cheat,  the  fraud,  the 
liar,  must  go.  The  stage  has  no  need  of 
them,  no  use  for  them,  save  in  the  occasional 


Mr.  Belasco's  latest  portrait,  made  in  his  famous 

studio-workshop    at    the    top    of    the    Belasco 

Theatre,  New   York 

role  of  misers.  I  converse  with  an  applicant 
for  an  important  part  in  one  of  my  com- 
panies. As  a  diver  goes  into  the  sea  for 
pearls  I  explore  her  heart  for  its  treasures. 
If  she  has  ideals,  whimsical  fancies,  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  they  reflect  in  her  face  and 
I  know  I  have  found  beauty.  Beauty  is 
spiritual  and  fashions  the  human  form  and 
features  through  a  lifetime. 

TTLLEN  TERRY  gave  admirable  advice  to 
her  niece  who  was  going  on  the  stage  for 
the  first  time.  "God  bless  you,  dear  child," 
she  whispered  with  a  loving,  womanly  pat 
on  her  shoulder.  "Put  something  of  beauty 
into  everything  you  do." 

That  has  been  my  motto  in  productions. 
Once  it  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  I  under- 
took to  produce  a  play  that  had  a  good  idea 
in  it.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  had 
been  tried  for  murder  and  who  had  escaped 
the  death  penalty.  A  new  trial  had  been 
granted  him  while  he  was  in  the  death-house. 
His  father  and  mother  came  to  me  with  the 
play  he  had  written.  The  plea  of  the  mother 
to  do  what  I  could  for  her  son  profoundly 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Five  Unusual   Gardens  In  Massachusetts 


The   quaint,   old-timy   New   England   garden   of   Mrs.   George   Hawley   at   North 


Formal  garden,  with  fountain,  on  the  Isaac  Thomas  Estate  at  Ipswich  Another  designed  garden  at  Ipswich  owned  by   George  E.  Barnard,  Esq. 


Greek  summer-hot 


ith  sculptured  balustrade  and  pool  in  the  grounds  of  the  Misses  Hunt 
at  Beverly  Farms 


Old   town-pump   in   the  garden   of  Mrs.  James 
Simpson  at  Salem 
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A  Small  Country  House  of  Delightful  Design 


The  house  is  owned  by 
Charles  E.  Mclnnes,  Esq., 
and  is  located  in  Hunting- 
don Valley,  near  Philadel- 
phia. Set  in  a  rolling  piece 
of  woodland  of  about  five 
acres,  it  has  a  natural 
spring  in  a  hollow  thirty 
feet  below  the  crest  on 
which  the  house  stands. 
This  offered  an  opportunity 
for  developing  a  bog-garden 
and  a  small  lake  and 
water  -  supply  station  for 
the  house  and  its  units 


By  laying  the  main  build- 
ing out  along  the  natural 
contours  of  the  land  and 
using  the  earth  from  the 
excavation  to  form  a  ter- 
race on  the  hillside  above 
the  lake  and  garden,  suffi- 
cient space  was  secured  at 
the  rear  of  the  property 
for  an  interesting  group  of 
outbuildings,  vegetable  gar- 
den, tennis  court,  etc.,  so 
that  the  property  has  two 
decidedly  different  and 
very   pleasing  aspects 


Entrance  to  house  showing  porch  giving  upon   the  road  and  its   wealth  of  shrubbery 


Owing  to  the  steep  grade 
of  the  plot  on  which  this 
house  is  erected,  it  was  a 
matter  of  debate  between 
the  architect  and  the  own- 
er as  to  whether  the  site 
was  available  for  a  resi- 
dence at  all,  but,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  obstacle 
of  the  grade  became  one 
of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of   the  design 


The  natural  setting  in  which  the 
Mclnnes  house  is  placed  glorifies  its 
outlines  and  proportions.  Bowered 
in  trees  of  heavy  leafage  and  set  o 
with  flowering  shrubs  and  a  garden 
rich  in  color,  it  is  an  ideal  summer 
residence 


It  is  quite  appropriate  that 
the  villas  of  Italy  should 
be  cast  in  the  classical 
mould  so  indigenous  to 
that  land;  the  chateaux  of 
France  stand  as  a  true  ex\ 
pression  of  French  aspira- 
tions, but  somehow  the 
transplanting  of  these  styles 
to  the  American  country- 
side is  not  convincing,  does 
not   ring   true 


The  architecture  is  of  the  early 
American  type  (not  Georgian),  ex- 
cepting the  entrances  upon  which  no 
embellishment  was  attempted,  the 
proportioning  of  the  masses  and 
grouping  of  the  gables  and  chimneys 
furnishing  the  effect  desired 


Tenant  house  on  property 


ts  modified  Cotswold  cottage  effect 
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The  buildings  on  this  property  are 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
with  very  humble  building  materials, 
sueh  as  are  a  characteristic  feature 
oj  much  of  the  residential  work 
about  Philadelphia.  The  -walls  are 
built  oj  r  o  u  g  h  cellar  stone, 
the  joints  being  filled  with  a 
mortar  oj  coarse  gravel  sand,  which 
gives  a  splendid  texture  to  the  wall. 
On  completion,  the  walls  were 
coated  with  a  specially  prepared 
■whitewash,  such  as  is  used  upon 
Government  lighthouses  and  which 
has  great  treating  qualities.  No 
paint  seems  to  give  the  same  quality 
to  the  -wall,  -which  has  to  serve  as  a 
foil  against  the  green  leafage,  and 
no  better  surface  for  the  effect  of 
moving  foliage 
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Gardener's  pottiug-house  and  the  connecting  greenhouse.   The  structure  is  in 
harmony  with  the  house  proper,  and  its  stucco  walls  make  a  perfect  back- 
ground for  the  flowering  shrubs  and  vines 


Only  a  very  small  gamut  of  the 
color  scale  was  used  throughout  the 
composition;  the  soft  -  weathered 
gray  of  the  shingled  roof,  the  white 
textured  surface  of  the  walls  and  the 
green  of  the  window  blinds  consti- 
tute the  entire  color  scheme.  Nature, 
with  her  harmonizing  touch,  has 
proved  these  sufficient  to  blend  with 
the  natural  beauties  of  which  she 
was  so  prolific  upon  this  site.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  for  a  designer 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  observer 
by  the  use  of  costly  material  or  by 
using  gigantic  scale  in  his  design,  but 
the  architect  finds  his  most  discour- 
aging task  in  trying  to  evolve  from 
simple  materials  and  forms  that  elu- 
sive atmosphere  which  means  so 
much   to   the  country   house 
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Detail   of  garden    entrance,   a   study   in    simple 

forms  based  on   Colonial  motifs   and   enhanced 

by  the  boxed  firs 


Spring-house  containing  the  water-pumping  ap- 
paratus for  supplying  the  main  house  and  the 
other  buildings  on  the  estate 

Most  of  the  stone  used  in  the  work  was  taken  out 
of  the  cellar  excavation,  and  the  boulders  and  flat 
stones  used  for  the  bog  garden  and  terraces  were 
found  upon  the  place.  Of  course,  this  method  of 
building  is  much  less  expensive  than  that  employed 
for  country  houses  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Highly  finished  and  expensive  materials  are  avoid- 
ed; in  fact,  they  would  be  inconsistent  with  this 
type  of  design.  But  when  the  results  are  con- 
trasted with  the  style  of  house  in  which  pressed 
brick,  red  tile  roofing  and  muck  ornamentation  is 
used,  the  Philadelphia  type  of  country  house  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison 


The  design  of  this  house  and  its  accompanying 
buildings  and  their  construction  is  the  work  of  Carl 
A.  Ziegler,  the  well-known   Philadelphia  architect 


Pergola  used  as  an  open-air  dining  place  over- 
looking the  garden  and  convenient  to   the  pan- 
try and  kitchen  in  wing 
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THE   LATEST   PORTRAIT  OF   PRESIDENT    HARDING 

This  suavely  compelling  portrait  of  the  President  was  painted  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  at  the  White  House  last  May  and  is  an 
admirable  interpretation  of  the  benignant  character  of  our  Chief  Executive.  The  canvas  is  to  hang  in  the  main  salon  of  the  much-dis- 
cussed "Leviathan,"  the  monster  American  transatlantic  steamship,  which  formerly  was  the  German  liner  "Vaterland."  The  Harding  portrait 
will  be  placed  in  the  same  frame  and  same  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  ex-Kaiser,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  accent  the  complete 
triumph  of  democracy  and  the  glory  of  America's  part  in  the  World  War.  Mr.  Christy,  famous  as  an  illustrator,  has  proved  his  right  to 
a  high  place  among  our  native  portraitists  in  this  admirable  canvas.     The  reproduction  is  made  by  courtesy  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 
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A    rich  yet  simple  and  eminently  sociable   Elizabethan  living-room   in   America.     The   light 
comes  through  mellow  glass  to  reflect  from  old  oak  and  brass  and  linger  on  the  color  notes 

An  Ideal  Elizabethan  Decorative  Scheme 

The  Chief  Factors  in  a  Tastefully  Treated  Room  are  Scale,  Color  and  Simplicity 

By  C.  J.  CHARLES 


""■T^^^URE     primary     colors     are     em- 
■         M    ployed  only  by  the  entirely  un- 
I         W    sophisticated,  who  achieve  their 
J^I^__    successful    combination    instinc- 
'"•  "*    tively,   or  by  the  cultured   who 

have  an  innate  color  sense  and  who  have 
given  the  matter  deep  thought  and  are  bold 
enough  to  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. 

They  use  them,  with  form,  as  part  of  a 
definitely  thought-out  plan  to  attain  a  gratify- 
ing ensemble,  as  it  is  chiefly  with  these  that 
they  must  produce  the  effects,  create  illusions, 
give  apparent  height  to  low  walls,  turn  bare- 
ness into  comfort  and  make  the  habitation 
liveable  in  the  artistic  sense. 

Bright  colors  are  not  necessarily  gaudy, 
provided  they  are  combined  with  regard  to 
their  relative  values  and  juxtaposi- 
tion and,  furthermore,  they  give 
a  permanent  satisfaction  that  can 
never  be  counted  on  with  the  mix- 
tures now  so  prevalent,  which 
though  pleasing  for  a  costume  of 
the  moment,  or  the  like,  are  not 
suited  for  house  decoration,  and 
where  found  in  any  quantity  are 
usually  the  resort  of  those  who 
have  no  great  knowledge  of  the 
subject  or  genius  for  evolving  a 
fine  color  scheme. 

With  these  bright  colors  there 
is.  to  my  thinking,  nothing  that 
blends  s6  well  as  oak ;  in  addition 
to  this  it  has  subtle  color  itself  and 
like  finely-colored  fabrics  improves 
with  age.  It  is  effective  as  a  back- 
ground for  any  desirable  object, 
whether  armour,  tapestry,  oil 
painting,  engraving  or  delicate 
watercolor  drawing.  Like  a  Per- 
sian carpet,  one  may  say  that  "it 
goes   with    everything." 

It  should  ahvays  be  remembered 
in   the   decoration    of   a   room,    or 


This  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  articles  by 
experts  in  interior  decoration.  The  ideas 
which  Charles,  of  London,  here  gives  to  the 
readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  will  be  found 
particularly  interesting  and  informative.  His 
reputation  on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
based  on  twenty-five  years'  experience  in 
decorating  in  Old  English  styles,  assures  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment  and  the  sound- 
ness of  any  work  he  undertakes. 


indeed,  of  any  decorative  object,  that  it  is 
far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  simplicity  than 
of  over-elaboration — that  misplaced  "decora- 
tion" is  "worse  than  waste"  and  merely  an 
offence  to  good  taste. 


room-kitchen  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  pi 
against  the  old  oak  background  which  brings  the  u 
pleasant  harmony 


Now,  the  best  period  of  oak  is  undoubtedly 
the  Elizabethan,  when  having  passed  through 
the  rough  baronial  hall  (or  hovel)  stage  when 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  the  armour  in 
use,  trophies  of  the  chase  and  the  women's 
needlework,  when  furniture  was  rare  and  all 
too  substantial,  England  was  then  at  a  period 
of  high  culture  and  the  houses  became  homes. 
The  rooms  were  decorated  in  a  style  that  was 
graceful  and  beautiful.  The  furniture,  em- 
bellishments and  fabrics  were  made  and  deco- 
rated by  craftsmen,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  their  handiwork,  though  it  may  be 
successfully  copied  or  adapted  by  sympathetic 
workmen,  has  never  been  surpassed.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  delight  to  decorate  in  this 
period  which  for  many  years  I  have  studied 
and  collected  genuine  pieces. 

Thus  I  now  propose  to  set  down 
my  ideal  scheme  for  an  Eliza- 
bethan cottage  in  this  country, 
where  I  find  the  people,  if  any- 
thing, more  sympathetic  to  purity 
of  style  and  possessing  individual- 
ity and  refinement,  with  a  keen 
appreciation  for  the  beautiful,  and 
what  is  almost  as  important  and 
closely  related  to  this  feeling,  they 
are  not  so  inclined  to  go  on  curio 
hunting  expeditions,  the  result  of 
which  will  almost  invariably  de- 
stroy the  most  beautiful  of  rooms. 
Nowhere  is  full  and  unreserved 
confidence  more  freely  bestowed 
than  in  America :  this  is  refreshing 
and  inspiring  to  the  artist  and  en- 
courages him  to  exert  his  even- 
effort,  with  a  result  that  his  work 
represents  the  very  essence  of  his 
brain  and  knowledge. 

The  true  artist  will  not,   how- 
ever, abuse  this  confidence ;  he  will 
study  his  client  so  that  the  result 
will  be  eminently  pleasing  to  both. 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


of  unobtru- 
hole  into  a 
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Pleasureful  Days  at  Gay  Aix-les-Bains 


• 


(From   left  to   right)    Mrs.   Gordon    Willan   of  New   York,  Mr.  Robert   Reixach    of    Chicago,    Mme.    Allatini    of    Paris,    Captain 
D.  Larkin  and  Miss  Streatfield  of  New  York  gaily  pose  for  the  cameraman  on  the  garden  steps  of  the  Hotel  Splendide 


Mrs.  Godfrev  Brice  Miller  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Irving  Hanson  take  a  morning  stroll  to  enjoy   the  balmy  air  of  Aix  with  Mrs. 
Hanson's  prize  chow  "Chop  Suey"  acting  as  guardian 


JULY,  1923 


From  a  drawing  by  the  Swedish  artist  Yngue  Berg. 

Tut-ankh-Amen's  Lord  Chamberlain  declines  the  plea  of  a  Mesopotamia!!  heiress  to   be  pre- 
sented at  the  Egyptian  Court.     The  scene  is  being  repeated  today  at  Buckingham  Palace  where 
American  women  are  clamoring  for  permission  to  pay  homage  before  the  throne  of  the  British 
sovereigns 


The  London  Season  in  Full  Swing 

American  Women  in  a  Mad  Scramble  for  Presentation  at  Court,  Sir  Auckland s'  Successor,  the  Offensive 

Caricatures  of  Max  Beerbohm,  Nevinsons  Despair  Over  the  Americanization 

of  the  British  and  Lloyd  George's  Visit  to  the  United  States 


Specie, 

,        y  T   is   charming  to  meet  so   many  of 
I        one's     old     American     friends     in 
I        London    this    summer.      I    do    not 
H        know  how   many  of  your   country 
""^^L—    people     are     here,     for     nowadays 
there   is   not   that   distinguishing   cut    in   cos- 
tume   which    formerly    made    us    "spot"    an 
American    across    the    street.      The    explana- 
tion is  probably  that  the  women,  when  they 
reach  this  side,   proceed  to  adorn  themselves 
with  Paris  gowns,  while  usually  the  first  en- 
gagement of  the  men  is  to  visit  an  English 
tailor. 

The  great  events  have  been  the  two  courts 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  attended  altogether 
by  some  fourteen  hundred  persons.  Presenta- 
tion at  Court  is,  next  to  her  wedding,  the 
most  important  event  in  an  English  woman's 
life,  for  that  means  she  has  the  entry  to  the 
highest  society  in  the  world  in  any  country. 
For  weeks  before,  dressmakers  had  been  busy 
and  the  presentees  were  practising  how  to 
make  the  deepest  and  most  graceful  curtsey 
on  being  introduced  to  royalty. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  ceremony,  the  King 
and  Queen  in  the  throne-room  wearing  the 
most  gorgeous  crown  jewels,  surrounded  by 
high  officers  of  the  state  in  resplendent  uni- 
form, the  men  in  velvet  and  knee  breeches, 
and  the  ladies  mostly  in  white,  long-trained 
gowns,  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  proclaim- 
ing the  names  of  the  ladies  presented. 

American  women  are  welcome  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  but  there  were  so  many  applica- 
tions for  presentation  to  the  King  and  Queen 
that  a  gentle  hint  had  to  be  given  that  the 
number  be   restrained.     At   the  two  Courts, 


By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

European    Correspondent  for  Arts  &   Decoration 


however,  twenty-five  of  your  country  women 
made  their  obeisance  before  the  Throne.  In 
each  case  the  presentation  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Post  Wheeler,  the  wife  of  your  Charge 
a" Affaires  while  the  Ambassador  is  holidaying 
at  home.  The  Post  Wheelers  live  in  my 
village  of  Chelsea,  indeed  are  quite  close 
neighbors  of  mine,  and  no  folk  in  the  diplo- 
matic circle  are  more  popular  than  they  are 
among  Londoners. 

pERHAPS  it  was  a  reciprocal  spirit  which 
prompted  our  new  Prime  Minister  to  sug- 
gest Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  should  succeed 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  as  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, since  the  United  States  sends  a  famous 
politician  to  represent  it  at  the  court  of  St. 
James.  Mr.  Chamberlain  declined  because 
he  thought  the  high  dignity  of  an  Ambassador- 
ship was  offered  him  as  a  solatium  for  not 
being  given  an  important  office  in  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  smoothed  down  like 
that. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  come  your  way 
he  would  haye  been  the  delight  of  your  comic 
artists,  for  he  always  wears  a  monocle  (sleeps 
with  one  it  is  rumored),  just  as  our  comic 
artists  like  to  picture  Yankees  wearing  thick 
tortoiseshell-rimmed  glasses  which  strike  us 
as  ponderously  quaint — as  I  have  noticed  your 
vaudeville  audiences  shriek  with  mirth  at  the 
silly-ass  Englishman  always  having  difficulty 
with    the   "window  in   his   eye." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  stepmother  was  Miss 
Endicott,  of  your  country,  whom  his  father, 
the  great  Joseph  Chamberlain,  met  when  he 
was   attending   a    conference    in    New   York. 


She  is  now  the  wife  of  Canon  Carnegie  of 
St.  Margaret's,  which  is  a  sort  of  parish 
church  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  indeed, 
Canon  Carnegie  is  chaplain  to  the  House. 

Most  men  drift  into  politics,  but  Austen 
Chamberlain  was  trained  from  boyhood  by 
his  father  for  a  political  career.  There  has 
always  been  something  of  the  machine-made 
politician  about  him,  very  capable  but  rather 
out  of  touch  with  the  human  world.  One 
of  the  disadvantages  of  being  the  son  of  a 
great  man  is  that  people  constantly  say:  "Ah, 
but  Austen  isn't  the  man  Joe  was." 

Twice  he  has  been  within  grasp  of  the 
Premiership.  Years  ago  when  Mr.  Balfour 
retired  he  would  have  had  it  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Walter  Long  had  champions;  so  both 
stood  down  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  rather  a 
dark  horse,  was  selected.  Now  when  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  retired  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
been  leader  of  the  House  and  his  party  and 
might  have  had  full  claim  had  he  not  got 
into  disfavor  because  of  his  association  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  So  he  was  pushed  aside 
for  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin.  If  Austen  feels  a 
little  peeved  with  fate  that  only  shows  he  is 
human. 

^7"  HEN  I  hear  people  say  that  England  has 
no  country  clubs,  I  demand :  "What  about 
Hurlingham  and  Ranelagh?" 

Here  are  two  beautiful  estates  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London  which  are  ideal  country 
clubs,  beautiful  old-fashioned  houses  with 
extensive  grounds  where  there  are  polo 
matches  and  tennis  and  dinner  parties,  and 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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A  Man's  Apartment  in  Simple  Taste 


The  rooms  pictured  here  are  from  the  New  York 
apartment  of  Mr.  Frank  Madison  Dick.  The  air  of 
richness,  comfort  and  simplicity  achieved  in  the  fur- 
nishing is  characteristic  of  a  man's  home.  The  ceiling, 
walls  and  woodwork  throughout  are  painted  and  glazed 
to  a  soft  ivory  tone.  The  oriental  rugs  in  the  living- 
room  and  dining-room  show  subdued  and  harmonious 
coloring.  With  the  quite  plain  walls  and  furniture,  the 
figures  of  these  rugs  are  a  desirable  asset  to  the  deco- 
rative scheme. 


(Below)  The  old  Colonial  pieces  in  this  bedroom 
are  pleasantly  emphasized  by  the  gay  English  print 
that  is  used  for  the  draperies  and  coverlet.  Against 
the  glass  of  the  windows  are  double  sash  curtains  of 
fine  ecru  dotted  muslin,  exactly  matching  the  wall 
color.  These  are  cleverly  hung  so  that  the  lower  sash 
raises  its  curtain  with  it  when  it  is  pushed  up,  allow- 
ing the  air  unobstructed  entrance. 


(Above)  The  dining-room  is  dominated  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan refectory  table.  This  room  is  peculiarly  free  of 
any  suggestion  of  over-ornamentation.  The  leading  color 
is  a  sharp  green.  This,  too,  is  taken  from  the  linen  of  the 
draperies,  duplicates  of  those  in  the  living-room.  There 
are  green  velvet  pads  tied  in  the  chair  seats  which  are 
deeper  in  shade  than  the  piece  of  antique  green  brocade 
which  covers  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  console  buffet, 
and  adds  distinction  to  the  room. 


The  glass  curtains  of  golden-yellow  silk  gauze,  by  in- 
tent and  reflection,  deepen  the  tone  of  the  ivory  walls, 
woodwork  and  ceiling.  The  background  of  this  linen 
shows  the  same  shade  of  yellow,  with  here  and  there 
masses  of  beige  color  introduced.  There  is  also  green  in 
touches,  from  jade  to  grass  green,  and  occasional  brilliant 
lines  of  lacquer  red. 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Kimbel  &  Son 


(Right)  The  linen  used  for  draperies  in  the  living- 
room  and  dining-room  appears  again  as  the  covering 
for  some  of  the  chairs  and  pillows  in  this  room.  The 
fabric  shows  a  fascinating  Chinese  design  which  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  the  color  treatment  throughout. 


The  large  davenport  is  covered  in  beige  velvet,  one 
armchair  in  jade  green  and  the  others  in  the  Chinese 
linen.  Some  pieces  of  brilliant  green  glass — vases  and 
candy  jars — are  well-placed  in  the  room,  while  strong 
splashes  of  red  point  the  scheme.  The  unusual  shade 
of  Chinese  red  appears  in  the  overmantel  brocade,  and 
the  plain  vellum  lamp  shades  are  brilliant  with  it.  It 
is  repeated  again  in  the  single  chair  pillow,  while  the 
back,  sides  and  shelves  of  the  open  bookcase  are  lac- 
quered in  the  same  stunning  color. 
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Activities  of  Some  Women  Socially  Prominent 


Mrs.  Theodore  G  r  o  s  - 
veiior,  ivho  was  Miss 
4  nila  Strawbridge,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Strawbridge  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  Grosvenor  -  Straw- 
bridge  marriage  on  June 
14//i  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing events  in  East- 
ern society 


Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  has 
residences  in  both  New 
York  and  Providence,  is 
very  popular  socially  in 
these  cities.  His  marriage 
to  Miss  Strawbridge  tool; 
place  at  the  bride's  home, 
"M  e  ad  o  w  L  o  d  g  e,"  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  Many  prom- 
inent persons  attended 
the  wedding 


Photos   copyrighted    by    Un- 
derwood   <£■     Undcrirod    avd 
Keystone  Viev  Co. 


Miss  Helen  Tucker,  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  niece 
of   Hamilton    B.    Wills,    Esq.,   noted   banker   of 
Toronto.     She  is   one  of   the  beauties  of   Cali- 
fornia society 


Mrs.  William  V.  C.  Ruxton  of  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  opened  her  summer  home  on 
Lake  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  circus  committee  for  the  Green- 
wich street-fair  given  in  June  for  the  benefit  of 
local  charities 


Miss  Claudia  Read,  of  the  Capital  army  set,  will 
be    presented    to     Washington    society    in     the 
autumn  by  her  parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bev- 
erly Allen  Read 


Mrs.  Beth  Weber  McCormick  of  Chicago  is  on 
her  annual  tour  of  the  English  and  Continental 
summer  resorts.  She  is  well  known  in  London, 
Paris  and  Rome  society  and  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  new  art  movement  of  Europe 
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An  Island  Home  on  the  Connecticut  Coast 


Photos  by  Tebbs 


General  view  of  the  island  and  house  owned  by  J.  Percy  Bartram,  Esq. 


This  house,  built  for  J.  Percy  Bartram,  Esq.,  by 
Hollingsworth  &  Bragdon,  architects,  is  on  an 
island,  owned  by  Air.  Bartram,  off  W attack's  Point, 
Stamford,  Conn.  The  house  is  of  local  stone  and 
half -timber,  in  modern  English  style.  The  stone, 
which  is  of  granite  formation,  was  taken  from  the 
excavation  and  dressed  and  fitted  on  the  spot. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  interior  consists 
of  an  Italian  entrance-hall  with  fireplace,  iron 
stairs  and  oak  panelling  to  the  ceiling.  There  is 
a  large  living-room,  oak-panelled,  and  a  living- 
porch   on   the  Sound  side.     Opening  from   the  en- 


trance-hall is  a  sun-room  in  Chinese  design,  with 
tile  floor  and  fountain,  and  semi-circular  glass  bay 
leading  to  a  slate  terrace  to  the  garden  beyond. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall  is  a  large  dining- 
room  with  fireplace,  in  the  Georgian  style,  off 
which  is  an  octagonal  breakfast-room  with  case- 
ment doors  leading  to  a  rose  garden.  To  one  .<»'  'e 
of  the  entrance-hall  is  the  owner's  den,  and  on  ine 
opposite  side  is  a  guest-room  and  bath.  The  cost 
of  this  home,  exclusive  of  grounds  and  furnishings, 
was  approximately  $150,000.  The  island  on  which 
the  house  stands  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  mainland 


View  of  the  terrace  from  the  water  approach 
and  the  stone  pier 


Living-room  chit 


>td  inglenook,  facing  inland 


The  formal  garden  and  terrace  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  stone  boat-landing 
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MISS  MURIEL  VANDERBILT  RETURNS  FROM  ABROAD 

Returning   from   a   brief  European   sojourn   Miss  Muriel   Vanderbilt  arrived  home  a  few  days  ago  aboard  the 

"Aquitania"  and  will  spend  part  of  the  summer  with  her  Mother,  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt.   at   the  latter's 

country  place  in  Southampton,  Long  Island.    Rumors  of  Miss  Vanderbilt's  engagement  to  the  scion  of  a  socially 

famous  and  titled  English  family  have  been  denied. 
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The  mirror  shown  in   this  interior  is   of  French  design  and  is  in   the  home  of  Arthur 

Little,  Esq.,  of  Boston.     The  grouping  is  most  unusual  and  the  mirror  fits  admirably  with 

the  table  and  is  nicely  set  off  by  the  sidelights  with  candles  for  illumination 

The  Mirror  Most  Ancient  of  Decorative  Accessories 


Its  Origin  Goes  Back  to  Primitive  Man  and  is  Shrouded  in  the  Twilight  of  Mythology 

By  MARY  HARROD  NORTHEND 

Author  of  "Colonial  Homes  and  Their  Furnishing,"  "Historic  Homes  of  New  England/'  "Remodeled  Farmhouses,"  etc. 


^Tf^      OST  ancient  of    all  acces 
^m      I  ^^   sories   is   the   mirror,    that 

ml  ^B  reflecting     hit     of     vanity 

^J[      H       JW    which  means  so  much  in 
^V^^L— Z^    our  daily  life,  as  well  as  in 
x^"""  our  scheme  of  decoration. 

Its  origin  is  shrouded  in  the  twilight  of  my- 
thology, and  our  only  real  clews  are  the  frag- 
ments which  mother  earth  and  the  tombs  have 
rendered  back  to  us,  sometimes  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation.  We  know  that  glass  was  made 
by  the  Egyptians,  yet  the  only  mirrors  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  all  other  ancient  sources,  are  of  metal, 
very  highly  polished,  and  often  containing 
silver  and  gold.  The  first  form  of  the  mirror 
was  the  hand-glass,  and  it  is  the  fragments  of 
this  that  remains  to  us.  We  know,  however, 
that  metal  mirrors  were  made  in  sections  so 
arranged  in  grooves  in  the  wall  that  they 
could  slide  up  and  down  to  show  the  figure  at 
full  length.  Cleopatra  is  supposed  to  have 
possessed  such  a  mirror,  but  its  magnificence 
can  only  he  imagined,  as  no  authentic  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  available. 

Glass  mirrors  coated  with  tin  have  been 
found  in  Italy  that  were  used  in  the  days  of 
Pompey,  but  just  when  and  where  silver- 
backed  glass  was  first  employed  has  never  been 
definitely  established.  As  early  as  1373  the 
Germans  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  glass 
mirror  work,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  they 
invented  a  curious  form  of  mirror  construc- 
tion called  the  "bull's  eye."  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Venetians  did  much  business  in 
the  manufacture  and  exporting  of  glasses  with 
quicksilver  backs,  and  in  1665  the  French 
Government  induced  twenty  of  these  glass- 
workers  to  come  to  Paris,  where  in  the  year 
1691  a  method  of  making  plate  glass  was  per- 


fected which  made  France  thereafter  the  mir- 
ror market  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  mirror-making  in  England 
might  be  said  to  date  from  1670.  From  this 
time  on,  rapid  strides  were  made  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  looking-glasses,  those  of  the  Queen 
Anne  and  Georgian  periods  being  particularly 
notable. 

Mirror   glass   in   its  very   early   stages   was 


Very     unusual    is    this    walnut-framed    mirror 

which  hangs  over  a  walnut  bureau  in  the  home 

of  George  H.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Boston.    Note  the 

carved  shell  ornamentation  at  top  of  mirror 


"blown"  and  beyond  the  length  of  three  and 
one-half  feet  was  too  thin  to  serve  as  mirror*. 
In  case  a  greater  length  was  desired,  it  was 
necessary  to  add  a  second  piece,  and  thus  the 
longer  glasses  of  the  early  eighteenth  century 
were  made  in  two  pieces,  one  overlapping  the 
other,  or  finished  with  a  molding  to  hide  the 
intersection. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Chippendale-made  mirrors  of  great  charm 
were  made,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that 
Chinese  designs  became  popular.  Later,  Hep- 
plewhite  and  the  Brothers  Adam  designed 
mirrors  of  real  worth,  the  former  in  shield 
and  oval  shapes,  usually  in  pairs. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Georgian 
period  the  revival  of  the  Queen  Anne  mirror 
began,  and  by  1800  the  lines  of  this  model 
were  much  in  evidence.  Previous  to  this,  look- 
ing-glasses were  manufactured  in  large  num- 
bers in  this  country,  and  from  1780  to  1790 
the  famous  "Constitution"  glasses  were  made. 
This  period  also  marked  the  vogue  of  the 
quaint  Girandoles  and  Bull's  Eyes. 

Mantel  glasses  were  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  but  more 
especially  after  1760,  when  both  oval  and  ob- 
long shapes  began  to  be  popular.  The  cheval- 
glass,  never  at  any  time  a  common  piece  of 
furniture,  enjoyed  its  greatest  favor  about 
1830.  Some  excellent  designs  of  this  type  had 
been  previously  fashioned  by  the  great  English 
cabinetmakers,  notably  Sheraton,  but  compara- 
tively few  have  survived  in  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  mirrors  of  the  better 
type  follow  the  old  designs,  so  our  better  grade 
of  modern  mirrors  are  modern  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  reproductions.  Of  course  we  have 
progressed  in  the  quality  of  the  glass  used, 
and  we  have  varied  the  designs  to  suit  our 
needs — notably  the  combining  of  small  pieces 
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to  form  a  grouping  that  fits  into  framed  wall 
space  over  a  sideboard  or  other  feature — but 
in  framing  we  have  had  the  good  sense  to  fol- 
io -v  the  simple  lines  and  exquisite  ornamenta- 
tiOTis  of  the  old  types. 

The  word  mirror  is  interesting,  meaning  as 
it  does  "to  look"  and  "wonderful,"  but  the 
word  is  no  more  interesting  than  the  object 
itself.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  mirror  was  regarded  as  strictly  utilitarian 
with  little  value  attached  to  its  decorative 
worth.  The  vogue  of  antiques  swept  the  en 
thusiast  into  research  of  hitherto  unappreciated 
accessories,  including  the  mirror,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  learn  what  a  thoroughly  decora- 
tive object  it  was.  The  old  mirrors  had  a  real 
place  in  the  furnishings,  and  when  we  came 
to  realize  what  they  could  be  made  to  do  to- 
day, we  set  about  with  characteristic  thor- 
oughness to  combine  our  superior  modern  re- 
flecting surfaces  with  the  exquisitely  designed 
frames  of  the  old  types.  While  they  still 
serve  the  purpose  of  allowing  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us  (their  first  requisite) 
in  addition  they  have  come  to  play  a  real  part 
in  interior  decoration,  and  thus  fulfill  their 
secondary  mission  "to  reflect"  and  incidentally 
enhance  and  augment  whatever  there  is  of 
beauty  and  charm  within  their  range. 

In  the  small  apartment  they  are  particu- 
larly effective  in  that  they  increase  its  apparent 
size.  Rightly  placed,  the  mirror  endows  the 
small  room  with  a  sense  of  space  and  light 
truly  remarkable.  Observe  the  work  of  ex- 
pert interior  decorators  in  any  type  of  room, 
and  note  the  importance  they  attach  to  the 
mirror.  It  enters  into  every  scheme  they  de- 
vise, and  its  placing  is  not  haphazard,  but 
carefully  planned  to  catch  and  reflect  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  room. 

Adroit  mirror  usage  in  the  small,  rather 
shadowed  hall  creates  an  atmosphere  of  cheer- 
fulness. Place  within  its  range  a  bowl  of 
pretty  flowers,  apple  blossoms,  roses,  or  simple 
•Jlrden  blooms  and  note  the  brightening  effect 
that  the  reflection  of  their  colors  creates. 
From  another  angle  the  gay  chintz  hangings 
at  one  of  the  living-.room  windows,  glimpsed 
.through  the  open  door,  are  repeated  in  the 
mirror  surface,  supplying  a  vivid  touch  to  the 
somber  wall  on  which  the  mirror  hangs.  The 
value  of  a  mirror  in  such  a  spot  cannot  be 
overestimated,  so  if  your  hall  is  a  bit  shadowy, 
by  all  means  employ  a  mirror  to  give  the 
needed  brightening  touch. 

In  rooms  facing  the  north,  in  which  the  sun 
refuses  to  shine  during  the  long  winter 
months,  use  a  mirror  in  conjunction  with 
touches  of  orange,  or  red.  No  colors  bring 
such  a  warmth  of  tone  as  orange  or  red,  yet 
they  are  infrequently  employed,  because  they 
are  so  little  understood.  Let  us  suppose  our 
choice  for  effect  is  orange,  our  bedroom,  and 
our  wall-covering  putty  tones.  Hang  the  mir- 
ror above  the  black  chest  of  drawers  which 
shows  as  decoration  narrow  bands  of  orange. 
Choose  an  orange  runner  for  the  bureau  top, 
softened  at  the  end  with  blendings  of  old  blue. 
Repeat  these  tints  in  the  curtain  hangings,  and 
on  the  floor  lay  a  two-tone  blue  rug.  Intro- 
duce a  predominance  of  orange  in  the  chair 
cushions,  and  hang  within  range  of  the  mirror 
a  wall  pocket  of  blue  lustre  filled  with  a 
tangle  of  orange  bittersweet  vine.  Border  the 
blue  bedspreads  in  orange,  and  then  behold 
the  result !  The  vivid  orange  will  be  repeated 
from  every  angle  in  the  mirror's  reflecting 
surface,  bringing  the  glint  of  sunlight  to  add 
a  welcome  touch,  but  its  vividness  will  not  be 
over-emphasized,  thanks  to  the  toning  influ- 
ence of  the  ebony  and  the  softening  shadows 
of  blue. 

The  average  living-room  shows  space  for 
two  mirrors,   if  we  are  fortunate  enough   to 


In  a  room  reflecting  French  periods  this  delight- 
fully designed  mirror  hangs  in  a  well-selected 
corner  over  a  desk  in  daily  use 

be  able  to  spare  two  for  this  apartment.  Over 
the  mantel,  the  simple  oblong  mirror  in  dull 
gilt  frame  is  a  pleasing  choice,  or  if  your 
scheme  of  decoration  calls  for  a  smaller  mir- 
ror in  this  space,  one  of  the  oval  mirrors  of 
the  Adam  type  will  meet  your  needs.  Between 
two  windows  and  above  a  console,  a  Queen 
Anne  mirror  is  particularly  fine,  as  is  a  Co- 


lonial mirror  framed  in  dull  gilt,  perhaps 
showing  a  decoration  of  grapes  in  the  paneled 
space  just  etched  above  the  glass  panel,  fin- 
ished in  the  same  dull  gilt,  or  having  an 
etched  glass  panel  set  into  a  rounded  top. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  an 
antique  mirror,  such  as  a  Constitution  or 
Rococo,  by  all  means  let  your  living-room 
have  the  benefit  of  its  presence,  for  either  is  a 
choice  bit  that  will  add  immeasurably  to  the 
charm  of  the  ensemble. 

Fortunately  the  average  living-room  in  the 
small  house  is  arranged  with  proper  regard 
for  its  size  and  lighting  facilities,  hence  the 
need  of  mirror  placing  to  secure  light  and 
space  is  not  important  here,  though  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  thus  bestowed  upon 
them.  A  good  idea  is  to  have  some  growing 
things — a  few  colorful  geraniums  or  a  group- 
ing of  flowers  in  a  pretty  bowl — within  range 
of  the  living-room  mirror,  thus  being  able  to 
enjoy  their  loveliness  in  double  measure.  The 
mirror,  of  course,  reflects  whatever  its  range 
of  vision  includes,  but  it  seems  to  reflect  with 
more  vigor  the  glorious  beauty  of  lovely 
flowers,  as  though  loath  to  lose  the  gay  com- 
panionship of  their  nodding  heads. 

In  the  dining-room  above  the  console  the 
square  mirror  of  good  size  is  very  popular  at 
the  present  time,  or  if  console  tables  are  used, 
the  small-sized  oval  mirror,  one  over  each 
table,  is  much  in  vogue.  Both  these  arrange- 
ments are  admirable,  especially  if  their  range 
includes  the  china  cupboard  filled  with 
peasant  pieces  of  lustre  ware.  Another  ar- 
rangement particularly  good,  if  dark  tones 
{Continued  on  page  63) 


Girandoles,  while  ornamental,  are  useless  as  looking-glasses  because  of  their  convex  surface  which 

distorts  all  reflected  objects.     This  piece  is  of  exceptional  interest  as  it  shows  not  only  the  eagle 

ornamentation  but  garlands  of  gilt  beads  upheld  by  carved  wreaths 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Two  Sporting  Events  to  Which  Society  Flocked 


Keystone  View  Co. 

Miss  Joan  Michels  on   "Princess  Pat"  taking  one  of   the  jumps   in   the 

contest  for  hunters  at  the  Westchester  County  Horse  Show,  which  was 

largely  attended  by  prominent  society  men  and  women 


Keystone  View  Co. 

Miss  Betty  Berry  on  "Fear  Not  "  taking  a  five-barred  fence  in  a  clean 
jump.    Miss  Berry's  horsemanship  was  much  praised  by  the  social  sport- 
ing element  which  gathered  at  the  Westchester  Horse  Show 


Underwood  rf  Underwood. 

A  prominent  trio  at  the  Tuxedo  Horse  Show  which  was  held  in  a  downpour  of  rain  but  which  seemed  to  have  no  dampening 
effect  upon  the  spirits  of  those  ivho  attended.    In  this  group,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are  Mrs.  Loland  S.  Wood,  Mrs.  Robert 

Guggenheim  and  Mrs.  Henry  Leland 
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LEtS  POUDRK 


Dr: 


PARIS 


c/V7<?  ravishing  allure  of  lovely 
skin ,  the  irresistible  charm  op 
'diantly  glowing  flesh  tones, 
or  those  of  classic  ivory  pallor- 
it  is  the  COTY  Face  Powder 
which  imparts  this  idealizing 
beauty  to  every  woman  —  it 
adds  still  greater  charm  to  the 
loveliest  faces.  COTY  Talc 
Powder,  its  exquisite  co?nple~ 
merit,  is  the  supreme  toilette 
powder  of  lingering  peijume. 


'THE-   ART  Of-  USING  POWDER 

a  guide  to  the  accentuation,  op— 

types-sent  on  request 

GOTY.nc. 

7/4-  <7ifth  Slvenue,  OVeu,  Ofirk 


CANADA :    55,  McQill  College  Av 
Montreal 


TALCUM-IN  WHITE  &  ROSE 


COTY   FACE  POWDER.  IN  EIGHT   TRUE   SHADES  , 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Three  Moods  of  Nature  Interpreted  on  Canvas 


Hi  -  ■  - 


"The  Clearing,"  from  the  painting  by  William  H.  Crosstnan. 
The  artist  is  a  step-son  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Haines-Halsey,  Municipal 
Art  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Mr.  Crosstnan  s  work  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  breadth  of  handling  and  its  decorative  quality. 
He  paints  with  a  full  and  colorful  brush,  and  his  interpretations 
of  the  varying  moods  of  nature  are  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  expressing  himself  in  the  medium  of  oils 


"The  Approaching  Storm."  In  this  canvas,  Mr. 
Crossman  has  caught  the  dramatic  rush  of  the 
wind,  the  advancing  batallions  of  cloud,  the  terror 
of  darkness  which  precedes  the  downpour  of  rain. 
The  sullen  sea,  the  straining  trees,  the  wind-lashed 
houses  all  make  for  a  picture  in  which  the  con- 
flicting elements  are  the  essence  of  drama.  The 
canvas  has  the  thrill  of  a  battle  and  the  moving 
simplicity  of  nature  itself  in  one  of  her  terrible 
moments 


"Fleeting  Clouds."  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  above  is 
the  peace  of  the  sun-flecked  valley  under  a  sky  of 
drifting  cloud-banks.  The  haze  of  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon is  registered  in  a  painter-like  manner  and  the 
composition  is  pleasing  and  provocative  of  dreams. 
Among  our  landscape  men,  Mr.  Crossman  has  taken 
his  place  as  a  sound  and  imaginative  delineator  of  the 
worth-while  phases   of   out-of-door   life 
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A  DESIGN  BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS  ^PRINTED  ON  LINEN 


ERHAPS  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential artists  of  the  latter  19th 
Century  England  was  William 
Morris. Together  with  a  group 
of  fellow  artists  he  strove  to  turn 
the  taste  of  that  day  away  from 
the  vulgarities  of  the  Second  Empire  period  and 
its  imitations  to  a  more  natural  and  unaffected 
expression  of  beauty. 

To  the  decorative  arts  particularly  William 
Morris  devoted  his  attention.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  weaving  and 
dyeing,  in  addition  to  his  great  ability  as  a  de- 
signer, enabled  him  to  express  on  fabrics  some 
of  the  best  of  his  artistic  achievements. 


This  exquisite  design  printed  on  linen  in 
several  charming  color  combinations  is  charac- 
teristic of  William  Morris'  work.  It  is  exclusive 
in  this  country  with  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

Your  own  decorator  or  upholsterer  will  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  see  the  Schumacher 
fabrics,  including  the  Morris  Print  illustrated 
here.  He  will  also  arrange  the  purchase  for  you. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufac  - 
turers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of 
Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics, 
60  West   40th   Street,   New   York   City. 
Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

F.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO.  ^  ^ 


H 
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An   American  Adaptation   of  the   Cotswold   House 


This  house,  an  adaptation  of  the  English  Cotswold  type  of  architecture, 
is  the  home  of  Norman  W .  Henley,  Esq.,  at  Rye^  New  York,  and  is 
built  on  the  crown  of  a  rocky  kill,  slightly  wooded.  To  make  the 
house  part  of  its  natural  setting  the  rock  taken  out  of  the  ground  was 
used  for  the  foundation,  the  terrace,  etc.  The  walls  are  of  rough, 
troweled  stucco.  The  windows  have  steel  casements  with  leaded  glass. 
The  roof  shingles  are  chestnut  brown  of  irregular  size.  The  house  is 
set  so  that  a  double  garage  is  provided  under  the  main  structure  and 
at  bottom  of  the  hill,  in  the  rear.  The  architect  is  F.  Albert  Hunt,  of 
New  York 
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The  approach  to  the  terrace  up  a  series  of  rough  stone  steps 
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The  top  diagram  is  the  first  floor 
plan  of  the  house  with  its  terrace 
and  garden.  The  smaller  plan 
shows  the  second  floor  arrangement 
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CURTAINS  that  conform  to  the  best  i 
modern  decoration  are  these  of  Lusti 
from  the  Scranton  Looms.  In  their  beauty  is 
expressed  not  only  the  skill  of  master  weavers, 
but  is  shown  also  the  fine  originality  which  is 
characteristic  of  Twentieth  Century  design. 

Heretofore,  lace  curtain-fabrics  have  been  in- 
disputably lovely,  but  dull-surfaced  as  are  most 
cotton  things.  It  remained  for  Scranton  to 
create  a  lace  so  shimmering  and  silken  of  texture 
that  it  vies  in  sheen  with  the  richest  satin.  Imagine 
this  textile  of  airy  though  luxurious  mien,  woven 
throughout  with  varying  patterns  of  the  greatest 
charm,  and  you  have  a  fair  conception  of  this 
newest  of  all  new  curtain-laces. 

The  better  to  visualize  Scranton  Lustre-Lace 
Curtains,  however,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
see  them  at  jour  favorite  store.  Ask  also  to  see 
Scranton  Super-Filet  Curtains,  Shadow  Laces, 
and  Filet  Nets.     They  offer  unrestricted  choice. 


Curtain  selection  is  made  easy  for 
you  by  this  interesting  booklet,  "New 
Outlooks  for  Every  Home."  Another 
valuable  aid  for  the  home  decorator  is 
the  "Scranton  Bedspreads"  booklet. 
These  illustrate  new  and  authoritative 
treatments  for  every 
type  of  wind 
bed.  Fill  out  and  mail 
coupon  to-day,  and  if 
you  have  an  Unusual 
curtain  problem,  write 
our  Service  Depart- 
ment about  it. 


SCRANTON 


LACE  CURTAINS 
CURTAIN  NETS 
BEDSPREADS 


i 


THE    SCRANTON   LACE   COMPANY 
Dept.  6-G  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  cost,  "New  Cut- 
looks  for  Every  Home,"  "Scranton  Bed- 
spreads," and  companion  booklets. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Westchester  Horse  Show  a  Prime  Social  Event 


Edwin  C.  Waldgoval  on  "Wizard,"  winner  of  the  novice  saddle-horse  ribbon  at  the  Westchester  County  Horse  Show  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Many  prominent  society  persons  were  present  at  this  30th  annual  exhibition 
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'Panier  Fleuri,"  an  exquisite  Boue'  Soeurs  creation;  a  beautiful  dinner  gown' combined  in  hand-made  lingerie  panel  over  black 

taffeta  with    a  very  unusual  bustle  effect  on  the  side. 


/TMONG  the  elegant  Parisiennes  at  their  exclusive  dinner 
^S-L  gatherings  in  the  Bois  de  Boulonge  the  above  model  recently 
created  something  of  a  furore  of  appreciation,  due  to  its  originality 
and  distinction. 

It  is  in  such  a  fashionable  setting  and  among  the  century-old  trees 
of  the  Bois  that  gowns  like  this,  delicately  wrought  and  expressing 
the  very  essence  of  the  wearer's  personality,  triumph  in  their  beauty 
of  contour  and  charm  of  coloring,  portraying  the  genius  of  Boue  Soeurs. 


Paris  Comes  to  New  York 

Boue  Soeurs 

Paris,  9  Rue  de  la  Paix 

New  York,  13  West  56th  Street 
The  Only  Rue  de  la  Paix  House  in  America 
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Persons  Whose  Doings  Are  of  Social  Interest 


Mrs.  Kingdon  Gould  and  her  two 
daughters,  Edith  and  Sylvia,  arriv- 
ing in  New  York  on  the  S.S.  Conte 
Rosso.  Mrs.  Gould  having  com- 
pleted a  continental  tour  is  return- 
ing home  for  a  quiet  summer  at  her 
late  father-in-law's  home  at  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


Many  well-known  members  of  the 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  summer  colony 
turned  out  to  make  the  Greenwich 
Street  Fair  a  financial  success.  It 
was  an  exceedingly  picturesque  en- 
terprise. Below  Miss  Faith  Rocke- 
feller and  Miss  Almira  Rockefeller 
are  shown  as  programme  girls 


The  death  of  George  Jay  Gould  has, 
naturally,  put  an  end  to  the  proposed 
social  activities  of  the  family,  many 
of  whose  members,  for  a  long  time 
separated  and  estranged,  will  fore- 
gather at  Georgian  Court  this  sum- 
mer for  a  quiet  reunion 


Miss  Barbara  Hatch  is  shown  below 
as  a  vendor  of  cigarettes  at  the 
Greenwich  Street  Fair.  The  Hatch 
family  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  beautiful  Connecticut  town.  The 
fair  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  other  local 
charities 


Photographs  copyrighted  by  Keystone  View  Co. 
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ARTS  &  DECOR   .TION 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  cos- 
tume more  delightfully  appropriate 
for  a  mid-summer  festivity  than  this 
one  at  the  right.  Its  skirt  and  girdle 
are  of  marine  taffeta,  the  corsage  and 
deep  paniers  of  delicately  embroidered 
organdie  with  border  and  insertions  of 
fine  filet  lace 


The  crispness  of  taffeta  as  well  as  its 
high  sheen  make  it  especially  attrac- 
tive when  used  as  a  foil  for  breadths 
of  fairy-like  embroidered  net  and  mel- 
low lace.  Colors  as  intense  as  marine 
blue  and  wood  brown,  and  even  som- 
ber black,  assume  a  summery  guise 
when  combined  with  these  airy  tex- 
tures 


Lingerie  Gowns  are  Supremely  Modish 

In  Combination  with  Taffeta  they  Figure  at  the  Paris   Races 


-v*m  OR  a  Parisian  the  latter  days  of 
spring,     the    earlier    months    of 

^^^^_  summer  possess  a  buoyancy,  an 
^^^  importance  peculiarly  their  own. 
\  The  races!  This  single  ejacu- 
lation, and  one  has  given  voice 
^^V  to  the  activities  and  aspirations 

of  the  life  of  Paris  during  that 
fragrant  arc  of  time  which  spans  the  calendar 
from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  mid-summer 
solstice. 

I  can  think  of  no  traditional  fete  which 
carries  with  it  a  more  compelling  fascination 
than  does  this  one  of  the  great  French  capital : 
the  gay  progress  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to 
the  race-track,  the  exhilaration  of  the  events 
as  they  succeed  each  other,  the  groups — now 
bizarre,  now  brilliant — strolling  within  the 
enclosure,  but  above  all  else,  the  engaging  in- 
sistence with  which  Parisiennes  of  distinction 
have  continued  to  express  an  elaborate  ele- 
gance in  their  robes  de  course,  despite  the  in- 
clination of  the  moment  which  would,  if 
given  the  bridle,  reduce  all  out-of-door  cos- 
tumes to  an  athletic  austerity — are  these  not 
conditions  which  offer  the  very  essence  of  en- 
chantment? 

It  is  essentially  the  creatrix  of  modes  whose 
consciousness  is  given  over  as  eaily  as  March 
to  this  momentous  happening  of  the  social 
year.  Remembering  always  that  a  dinner  at 
Pre  Catelan  or  Armenonville  inevitably  fol- 
lows an  afternoon  at  the  races,  she  gives  rein 
to  her  fancy  and  offers  to  her  client  a  cos- 
tume which  shall  be  no  less  effective  against 
a  background  of  cascaded  fountains,  balus- 
traded  terraces  and  century-old  trees  than 
upon  the  bare  expanse  of  the  enclosure. 

Among  the  gowns  I  would  suggest  for  the 
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al  fresco  life  of  a  country  given  to  warm  sum- 
mers and  smart  functions  is  one  which  I  call 
"La  France."  Its  slim  foundation  is  of  filmy 
black  Chantilly  over  which  I  have  thrown  a 
floating  drapery  of  mellow  embroidered  or- 
gandie and  fine  filet  and  which  I  have 
bodiced,  girdled  and  aproned  in  taffeta  as  in- 
tensely blue  as  the  stripe  of  the  French  tri- 
color. Add  a  hat  with  an  upstanding  flair  of 
black  lace  and  the  wearer  will  have  achieved 
an  altogether  perfect  costume  for  a  very 
formal  lawn  fete  or  a  restaurant  dinner, 
should  she  happen  to  find  herself  in  town  for 
a  brief  interlude. 

With  each  succeeding  summer  I  grow  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  surpassing  charm 
of  filmy  fabric  (rich  with  lace  and  exquisitely 
fine  embroidery)  in  combination  with  silk  or 
metallic  textures.  Crisp  lengths  of  taffeta 
under  the  hand  of  an  artist  in  clothes  may  be 
crushed  into  amazingly  smart  bows  or  swirled 
into  draperies  of  inimitable  flair,  and  then, 
like  a  note  from  a  land  of  flowers  and  foliage 
and  summer  breezes,  the  designer  will  add  a 
gauzy  apron  over-skirt  of  creamy  filet  and 
embroidered  net  or  organdie,  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  heavier  guipure.  Could  anything  be 
more  perfect  for  the  festivities  of  June,  July 
and  August? 

One  of  my  favorite  gowns,  Ascott,  is  an  es- 
pecially fortunate  development  of  the  idea  of 
lingerie  and  taffeta  in  combination.  Its  foun- 
dation is  a  slim,  close  sheath  of  taffeta  over 
which  is  placed  a  billowing  circular  overskirt 
made  of  alternating  panels  of  brown  taffeta 
and  finely  embroidered  organdie.  A  broad 
facing  of  brown  chiffon  is  placed  beneath  the 
deeply  indented  scallops  of  the  skirt's  border, 
thus  giving  the  effect  of  a  transparent  hem. 


The  result  is  an  impression  of  lightness  and 
airiness  altogether  ravishing.  The  floating 
apron  I  have  left  open  at  the  back,  while  just 
below  the  waistline  and  above  the  straight, 
closely  fitting  foundation  skirt  I  have  placed  a 
bow  of  many  loops  and  ends  which  is  not  un- 
like a  bustle  of  the  eighties,  nor  yet  a  mam- 
moth butterfly.  And  I  would  add  just  here, 
that  two  vital  points  should  be  conceded  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  gown  of  this  exquisite 
type ;  the  bouffant  overskirt  must  of  necessity 
be  slashed  from  hem  to  ceinture,  at  the  side 
or  in  the  back,  in  order  that  the  clinging 
underslip  may  be  sensed  in  all  of  its  svelte 
smartness,  and  the  garniture  of  lace  and  or- 
gandie must  be  superlative  in  design  and  ex- 
ecution and  applied  with  a  wisdom  not  short 
of  genius. 

Elaborate  evening  gowns  as  well  as  after- 
noon toilettes  gain  charm  from  our  sheer  tis- 
sues of  embroidered  organdie  and  lace.  One 
of  our  most  admired  models  is  a  lingerie 
gown  rich  with  filet  and  point  de  lenise 
posed  over  an  underslip  of  c'lotH  >of  gold  and 
sashed  with  lengths  of  rose  and*  blue  ribbon 
embroidered  in  gold  roses. 

It  is  costumes  such  as  these  that  we  make 
for  French  women  of  distinction  and  that  are 
worn  by  them  at  the  notable  events  which 
bring  the  gay  Parisian  season  to  its  close ;  it 
is  gowns  such  as  these  that  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, have  a  strong  appeal  for  those  Ameri- 
can women  whose  lives  are  passed  in  sur- 
roundings of  great  luxury. 
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Annual  Announcement! 

Henning  Midsummer  Sale 

The  shoes  illustrated  are  phenomenal  values  at  these  prices  as  they  are  regular 
stock,  every  pair  sold  with  the  HENNING  guarantee  of  satisfaction  in  every  detail. 


Style  —  Workmanship  —  Quality 


Open  Sandal  with  roundish 
toe,  short  vamp  and  Spanish 
heel  in  hrown  suede,  red, 
light  green,  dark  green  or  log 
cabin  kid. 

$8.00 


Patent  leather  Sandal  with 
cut-outs,  roundish  toe,  high 
arch  and  heel. 

$12.00 


Front  Goring  Pump  with 
tongue,  roundish  toe  and  low 
French  heel,  in  brown  suede 
with  brown  kid  trimming, 
gray  suede  with  gray  kid 
trimming  and  heel,  beige 
suede  with  black  patent 
leather   trimming  and   heel. 

$8.00 


r 


Tan  Russia  with  oxblood 
trimming,  white  buck  with 
black  patent  leather  trim- 
ming, white  canvas  with 
white  buck  trimming.  Tennis 
shoe  'with  rubber  soles. 

$14.50 


White  Buck,  white  kid  trim- 
ming. Black  patent  leather. 
white  kid  trimming.  Patent 
leather,  brown  suede,  blue, 
green,   lizard    skin. 


$8.00 


Black  Velvet  vamp  bandings 
and  heel  with  black  and 
green  brocaded  velvet  tongue 
and  quarter,  or  rose  and 
black  brocaded  velvet  tongue 
and  quarter. 

$14.50 


Black  Satin  C'lt-out  Oper 
Pump  with  roundish  toe- 
Spanish  heel. 

$12.00 


Black  suede  with  red  kid  sad- 
dle and  heel.  Black  suede 
with  burgundv  kid  saddle  and 
heel. 

$14.50 

Without  Buckle 


Opera  Pump  in  black  suede, 
black  patent  leather,  black 
Russia. 

$12.00 

Without  Buckle 


Creators  of 

Style  Shoes  for 

Women 


To  our  out-of-town    patrons  who  wish  to  order  by   mail  be  sure  to 
give   exact   size   and  width.      All   sales    must   be  final  for  cash  only 

HENNING 

JAMES   C.  PAPE,  President 

Boot  Shop 

Custom  Made 

575-577  Madison  Ave.  at  57£  St. 

NEW    YORK 


Fitting 

the  Narrow 

Heel 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


I  Give  an  Evening  Party 

An   Unique  Assemblage   Wherein  the  Newest  of  Smart   Gowns   Glorify  Their   Wearers 


CO  me  a  gown  is  never  just  a 
thing  of  materials  and  beads  and 
stitches.  I  should  be  frantically 
weary  of  gowns  by  now,  if  they 
meant  only  these  facts  of  their 
creation.  For  I  have  planned  so 
many  miles  of  stitches!  But  a  gown  is  much 
more  than  that ! 

To  me,  it  is  more  than  color,  line,  poetry. 
Though  developing  a  gown  is  a  glorious  feast 
for  the  senses,  particularly  in  these  recent 
seasons  of  riotous  color  and  subtle  line.  But 
there  is  more  than  that,  too. 

In  my  eyes,  a  gown  is  always  a  personality. 
A  personality  as  vivid,  as  real,  as  important, 
as  though  it  were  imbued  with  life. 

I  suppose  it  is  because  I  make  each  gown 
for  some  specific  type  of  woman.  I  see  her, 
in  my  imagination,  long  before  I  begin  to 
choose  fabrics  or  to  sketch  details.  I  begin 
to  picture  her  while  I  study  the  style  tenden- 
cies of  the  season,  and  when  I  review  the  early 
collections  of  the  great  Paris  houses.  She  is 
a  woman  with  certain  lasting  individuality, 
but  she  takes  on  new  foibles,  new  lights,  new 
graces  that  partake  of  the  season's  mode. 

I  see  her,  know  her — and  then  I  gown  her. 
And  by  crystallizing  in  her  gowns  the  tenden- 
cies and  foibles  of  which  she  is  the  essence, 
I  give  her  reality.  From  being  a  creature  of 
my  imagination,  she  becomes  a  creature  of 
actuality.  This  woman  who  I  have  built  of 
ephemeral  elements  of  fashion,  presently  I 
meet  upon  the  Avenues.  Then  the  world  says 
that  I  have  launched  a  new  vogue.  But  I 
know  that  I  have  created  a  new  feminine 
personality. 

For  a  woman  assumes  the  personality  of 
her  costume,  if  it  is  a  successful  gown.  No 
one  could  transform  a  woman  who  was  a 
clod  into  a  woman  of  spirituality  merely  by 
changing  her  frock.  But  a  skilled  designer 
can  do  much  by  subduing,  emphasizing  and 
supplementing,  to  develop  new  aspects  of  a 
woman's  charm. 

But  I  digress  from  my  party.  I  looked 
about  my  atelier  the  other  afternoon.  It  was 
late,  almost  twilight.  The  last  caller  had 
given  her  order  and  gone.  The  girls  who  had 
been  showing  the  new  gowns  were  hanging 
the  lovely  things  away.  For  a  few  moments 
the  room  was  empty. 

It  is  a  charming  salon,  all  flattering  French 
gray,  with  sparkling  mirrors  and  gracious 
French  furniture  covered  with  satin  damask 
of  gray  and  gold. 

For  a  few  moments,  as  I  lingered  there, 
I  pictured  it  peopled  with  guests.  With  beau- 
tiful women,  each  one  a  type.  Each  one 
dressed  in  the  gown  that  I  have  made  for  her. 
It  was  a  party  of  my  new  exquisite  evening 
gowns ! 

There  was  Traviata,  a  sophisticated  frock 
of  two  shades  of  mauve.  The  woman  who 
wears  it  is  immaculately  groomed,  soignee, 
polished  to  keenness  in  her  mind  and  spirit. 
In  the  dress,  the  darker  shade  of  crepe,  a  true 
heliotrope,  makes  the  skirt,  but  the  light 
mauve  comes  down  below  the  waist-line  to 
meet  it.  Indeed,  in  the  back,  the  paler  color 
encroaches  half  way  down  the  skirt.  On  the 
hips  the  slight  fullness  is  gathered  under  tiny 
covered  buckles.  The  corsage  is  straight  and 
simple,  as  though  two  squares  of  the  light 
crepe  Avere  caught  together  on  the  shoulders. 
The  corners  and    edges  hang  in  little   under- 
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arm  draperies.  The  corsage  blouses  softly 
in  front  over  an  undefined  waist-line.  The 
back  is  Bat  and  straight.  Two  great  wings 
of  the  light  mauve  are  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  skirt;  they  fall  in  rippling  draperies 
below  the  hem-line,  and  just  touch  the  floor 
on  each  side,  like  little  shy  trains. 

The  two-tone  color  scheme  is  carried  out 
in  the  beaded  embroidery.  Dark  heliotrope 
beads  there  are,  just  a  hint  darker  than  the 
heliotrope  of  the  skirt.  And  clear  crystal 
beads  which  reflect  and  yet  lighten  the  lighter 
mauve  of  the  corsage.  They  trail  in  graceful 
floral  design  across  the  front  and  Back,  clus- 
tering thickest  where  the  two  shades  of  the 
color  meet  on  the  skirt. 

In  contrast  with  Traviata  is  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  Emerande,  a  frock  youthful  and  naive 
as  a  debutante.  It  is  a  shade  of  green  much 
deeper  than  Lanvin's,  but  with  the  same  cool- 
ness. The  silhouette  is  straight  and  young. 
The  simple  corsage  has  rather  a  high  neck- 
line, and  shoulders  so  wide  as  almost  to  sug- 
gest the  tiny  cap  sleevelets  which  appear  on 
many  of  the  sport  frocks  of  summer.  The 
corsage  is  sprinkled  at  wide  intervals  with 
wee  nosegays  of  fine  beads,  green  and  crystal. 
The  skirt  is  of  four  tiers,  straight  bands 
which  gather  their  meager  fullness  on  the 
left  hip.  Each  tier  is  edged  with  a  narrow 
band  of  fine  green  and  crystal  beads  sewed 
in  simple  geometric  pattern,  from  which  hangs 
a  little  fringe  of  bead  loops.  This  fringe, 
edging  the  lowest  tier,  makes  the  hem-line 
soft  and  pretty. 

Another  green  frock  is  named  Neptune,  for 
its  pale  billowy  green  color  and  its  beads  that 
sparkle  like  spray.  It  is  for  a  woman  of  sooth- 
ing calm,  quiet  depths,  bigness  in  her  feelings, 
poise  in  her  movements. 

At  first  glance  the  gown  Neptune  seems  to 
be  of  three  shades  of  pale  green.  But  in 
reality  this  is  an  effect  created  by  the  infinite 
artistry  with  which  it  is  beaded.  The  gown 
is  an  instance  of  that  elegance  and  simplicity 
for  which  the  best  models  of  the  seasons  are 
remarkable.  It  has  an  air  of  magnificence, 
but  an  outline  of  straightest  severity. 

The  costume  is  built  upon  a  tubelike  che- 
mise frock  of  light  sea-foam  green.  Over 
this  is  a  straight  beaded  tunic  which  swings 
open  on  the  left  like  a  wrap-around  skirt, 
showing  the  plain  foundation  as  one  walks. 
The  beading  is  in  a  large  geometric  pattern 
of  elongated  hexagons,  each  enclosing  a  flower. 
From  the  saw-tooth  hem-line  the  beads  begin 
in  their  darkest  shade,  crystal  of  a  green  just 
a  bit  darker  than  the  crepe.  Half  way  up 
the  skirt  the  beads  grow  gradually  paler  and 
paler  green,  until  on  the  corsage  they  are  of 
frosted  white  like  the  very  crest  of  a  wave. 
In  the  front,  the  beading  leaves  off  in  a 
sharp  diagonal  line  pointing  up.  to  the  left 
shoulder.  In  the  back  the  pattern  continues 
in  a  great  inverted  V  with  its  point  at  the 
high  neck-line.  There  is  no  belt,  but  on  the 
left  hip  there  is  gathered  a  chou  of  chiffon  of 
three  shades  of  green.  Three  loops  and  three 
ends  hang  softly  down.  The  palest  end  trails 
over  the  floor,  the  next  just  touches,  the  dark- 
est is  shorter  than  the  skirt. 

No  gathering  of  this  season  is  complete 
without  a  white  evening  gown,  and  so  I  made 
Fleur  de  Lis.     It  is  youthful  and  flattering, 


as  white  is  always,  but  more  elaborately 
beaded  than  a  debutante's  frock  may  be.  It 
is  for  a  young  and  spirited  matron,  petite, 
provocative.  It  emphasizes  her  youth  with 
straight,  simple  lines,  flat  back  and  front, 
round  neck  accented  by  a  wide  bead  band, 
round  childish  armholes,  also  beaded.  On  the 
hips  the  slight  fullness  is  gathered  on  a  tiny 
cord,  as  infants'  clothes  are  corded.  But 
splashed  on  the  front  and  back  is  a  great  for- 
mal pattern  of  embroidery  in  crystal  and 
pearl  and  brillant  beads!  And  scattered  be- 
low it,  as  though  they  spilled  off  the  central 
motif,  are  little  fleur  de  lis  of  beads. 

A  new  gown,  Floradora,  stands  out  vividly 
in  the  collection.  And  indeed  it  would  at- 
tract startled  attention  everywhere.  It  shows 
the  bustlelike  movement  of  drapery  which 
will  mark  the  new  fall  silhouette.  And  its 
color  and  figure  are  daring.  It  is  for  the 
woman  of  restless  talent,  eager,  extravagant, 
vivid  with  excitement  and  interest. 

Floradora  is  fashioned  of  floAvered  chiffon, 
great  American  Beauty  roses  in  their  own 
warm  tints,  printed  on  a  ground  of  paler  rose 
flecked  with  the  yellow  of  sunlight.  It  is 
narrow,  tight  almost,  and  quaint.  On  the 
skirt,  below  the  hips,  there  is  gathered  a  deep 
flounce  of  fine  black  lace.  A  wide  girdle  of 
the  flowered  chiffon  comes  down  over  the  hips 
to  meet  this  flounce  of  lace.  And  the  girdle, 
fastening  in  the  back  under  a  great  puffy 
flowered  bow,  draws  the  skirt  and  the  black 
lace  flounce  up  in  the  swing  of  the  new-old 
bustle. 

The  same  hint  of  this  autumn  silhouette 
appears  in  Golden  Glow,  a  lovely  frock  of 
corn-yellow  crepe  Romaine.  Golden  Glow 
is  engagingly  youthful,  in  spite  of  its  hand- 
some beaded  ornamentation.  Over  a  straight 
foundation,  an  apron  front  ties  at  the  back 
with  a  big  crisp  bow  of  taffeta  ribbon,  pull- 
ing the  fullness  back,  and  the  hem  up,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  bustle.  The  beads — amber  and 
frosted  crystal— are  embroidered  in  a  pattern 
of  deep  scallops  over  the  corsage  and  the 
upper  half  of  the  skirt.  And  then,  as  though 
it  were  a  pleasant  afterthought,  a  light  sprin- 
kling of  silver-clear  crystal  beads  runs  through 
the  pattern  from  the  left  shoulder  down  and 
across  the  front. 

A  dark  evening  gown  of  lace  is  always 
distinguished,  and  it  is  eminently  useful  in 
these  days  when  Ave  flit  from  one  country 
house  to  another  with  just  a  motor  trunk. 
Instead  of  the  usual  black,  I  have  made  a 
broAvn  lace  frock  that  is  very  lovely.  The 
lace  is  cobweb  fine,  Avith  a  delicate  shadowy 
pattern  of  small  flowers.  Square  Avings  of 
lace  make  flattering  draperies  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  arms,  and  flutter  on  down  the 
skirt  below  the  hem.  On  the  front,  at  the 
left  side,  a  splendid  ornament  sparkles  Avith 
green  beads,  brilliant  as  the  eyes  of  a  peacock's 
tail.  The  ornament  consists  of  a  medallion 
fastened  near  the  waist-line  and  long  lines 
of  beads  curving  like  paradise  plumes  up  to 
the  neck  and  down  to  the  knees. 
Oh,  mine  was  a  charming  party! 
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Why  Boat  You  Get  More 


department  stores  to  advertise  in  the  buses?"  an  advertiser  asked 
me  the  other  day.  I  replied,  "Because  I  cannot  put  eight  of  them 
in  front  spaces  in  full  runs  when  I  have  only  four  full  runs  in  the 
front  to  deliver." 

Front  spaces  in  the  buses  have  their  values  as  do  the  side 
spaces.  The  price  of  a  front  space  is  $6.00  per  bus  per  month, 
three  times  the  price  of  the  side  spaces  ($2.00  a  bus  a  month), 
each  priced  in  my  belief  on  the  basis  of  the  service  they  render 
the  advertiser. 

When  front  spaces  are  used,  it  costs  an  advertiser  57  cents  per 
thousand  to  reach  over  38,000,000  passengers  who  ride  inside  the 
buses  in  a  year.  Side  space  advertisers  reach  bus  passengers  at 
the  low  cost  of  19  cents  per  thousand. 

A  proprietor  of  a  large  department  store  said  to  me  last  week, 
"I  will  buy  a  front  space  when  you  have  it,  nothing  else."  He 
may  be  right,  but  I  cannot  see  it  that  way.  National  advertisers 
go  after  volume  circulation  at  the  lowest  rate  per  thousand.  They 
use  space  in  the  buses  and  all  are  on  the  side.  The  judgment  of 
Gluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  H.  J.  Heinz,  F.  H.  Bennett  Biscuit  Co., 
Gulden  Mustard  Co.,  Mineralava,  Fain  Knitting  Mills,  G.  E. 
Gonover  Go.,  American  Lead  Pencil  Go.,  Keys  &  Lockwood, 
Knabe  Piano  Co.,  A.  Bourjois  &  Co.,  E.  La  Montagne's  Sons, 
Mint  Products  Go.,  etc.,  all  users  of  side  space  in  the  buses,  rather 
convinces  me  that  the  rates  for  advertising  spaces  in  the  front 
and  on  the  sides  are  about  equalized. 

There  are  no  front  spaces  at  $1,800  a  month  open  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  will  have  a  full  run  of  side  spaces  to  deliver  to  some 
advertiser  on  August  2nd,  on  the  basis  of  a  six  months'  or  longer 
contract.  Rate  and  information  circular  on  request.  Contracts 
for  special  positions  accepted  on  a  "when  open"  basis. 


JOHN  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Jr. 

Advertising  Space  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Buses 

425  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Telephone  0274  Vanderbilt 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Elaboration   ascends  from  shoes   to  hosiery,  which  displays   this  season   inset  panels   in 
actual  dentelle  of  finest  mesh 

Simplicity  Supplants  Elaboration 

iriJWoman' s'Dress^JJnbridled    Color  and    Extreme  Design  Give   Way  to  an    Exquisite  Conservatism 

By  JAMES  C.  PAPE 

Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Hay 


— ^^  T    hardly    surprises    us,    the    rumor 
which   is   expressing  itself  not  only 
through     letters     and     cables     from 
leading  writers  on    fashion,    but   in 
_JR^_    those    costumes   as    well    which    are 
the   most   recent   output   of   the  greatest   cre- 
ators of  feminine  modes  and  luxurious  acces- 
sories.    The  bizarre,  the  eccentric  have  had 
their  day;  style  is  now  to  be  tempered  by  that 
reticent  cachet  which   translates   it   from   ag- 
gressive smartness  into  pronounced   elegance. 
Skirts  grow  longer,  draperies  assume  a  greater 
intricacy   and   dignity,   the  corsage    (always  a 
crucial    factor)     once    more    lends    itself    to 
accentuation    of   waist-line   and    figure.       An 
age  of  formality  is  upon  us  for  reasons  which 
the  psychologist  alone  can  fathom. 

The  new  conservatism  is  to  be  observed  in 
color  no  less  than  in  construction.  Women 
of  rarified  taste,  it  is  true,  entered  on  the 
summer  season  with  feet  clad  in  jade  or 
petunia  kid,  but  one  sees  them  now  gradually 
abjuring  these  gay  hues  for  black  or  dull 
wood  brown.  I  know  of  no  more  exquisite 
example  of  this  new  tendency  in  dress  than 
the  brocaded  sandal  shown  on  this  page.  The 
design,  chrysanthemums  and  foliage,  is  in 
tones  of  golden  brown  against  a  matching 
background ;  the  heel  is  high  and  follows  an 
Hispanic  outline  and  the  toe  just  misses  being 
acutely  pointed.  A  small  gun-metal  buckle 
fastens  the  ankle  strap  and  an  inch  of  space 
between  vamp  and  heel-foxing  exposes  with 
discerning  good  taste  just  enough  of  the  foot's 
silken  arch. 

Quite  as  exquisite  is  the  black  suede  sandal 
which  balances  this  smart  confection.  Its  low 
French  heel  and  rounding  toe  give  it  a  certain 
practicality,  as  does  its  perpendicular  instep 
strap  reaching  from  toe  to  ankle  band,  while 
the  triangular  cut-outs  at  each  side  add  de- 
cided charm. 

Again,  patent  leather  offers  an  inimitable 
texture  from  which  to  build  a  shoe  at  once 
conservative,  modish  and  wearable.  I  can 
think  of  no  model  better  suited  to  its  inter- 
pretation   than    the    traditional    opera   slipper 


of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  with  its  high 
French  heel  and  moderately  pointed  toe  and 
one  single  concession  to  modernity — the  ankle- 
strap. 

An  innovation,  or  revival,  as  one  chooses 
to  regard  it,  is  the  sandal  of  black  velvet  with 
a  longitudinal  instep  strap,  encircling  ankle- 
strap  and  narrow  eyelet  cut-out  at  the  toe. 
In  less  daring  days  before  the  war  the  heel  of 
a  velvet  slipper  was  ever  a  knotty  problem. 
Of-  matching  velvet  it  was  bound  to  be 
clumsy ;  of  matching  satin  it  lacked  distinc- 
tion. But  five  years  or  so  of  bizarreerie  in 
dress  have  made  possible  to  the  neo-formalism 
what  the  old  could  never  have  attempted ; 
hence  the  black  velvet  slipper  of  the  coming 
season  will  show  heels  of  crimson  or  scarlet 
satin  or  in  some  instances  heels  of  gold  or 
silver. 

Lest  there  be  a  regret  for  the  voyante  bro- 
cades and  extreme  designs  of  the  style  which 
is  passing,  let  it  be  said  for  the  reassurance  of 


Patent  leather  and  black  velvet  are  ideal   tex- 
tures for  shoes  of  conservative  construction 


those  who  still  cling  to  these  more  extreme 
modes  that  elaboration,  although  eliminated 
from  shoes  and  slippers,  is  ascending  into 
hosiery.  Lace  stockings,  not  open-work  silk 
weave  but  hose  of  actual  dentelle,  are  to  be 
a  charmingly  conspicuous  feature  of  the  ad- 
vancing season.  These  vary  greatly  in  design. 
The  lace  may  be  inserted  at  the  ankle  WA 
instep  as  an  elongated  diamond-shaped  panel 
or  may  be  applied  from  toe  to  knee  as  an  un- 
broken strip.  In  such  instances  an  all-over 
pattern  on  a  ground  of  fine  mesh  is  used,  while 
in  the  interest  of  variety  yet  another  treat- 
ment has  been  devised ;  the  striking  roses  and 
foliage  of  Spanish  lace  are  cut  out  and  appli- 
qued  to  the  fine  texture  of  black  hosiery  on 
the  instep  and  up  the  front  length  to  a  point 
just  below  the  knee. 

With  these  delicate  creations  before  us  we 
still  must  remember  that  the  artificer  in  lace 
has  by  no  means  said  her  last  word,  and  that 
as  the  summer  advances  stockings  of  lace  will 
become  more  and  more  diaphanous  and  more 
surprisingly  beautiful. 

A  question  naturally  suggests  itself — will 
clocks  be  revived? 

Possibly;  they  could  be  utilized  with  de- 
lightful effect  in  combination  with  black  slip- 
pers having  colored  heels  or  heels  of  gold  or 
silver.  It  gratifies  my  fancy  to  picture  a 
wedding  slipper  of  white  satin,  austerely  sim- 
ple, with  a  silver  heel  and  a  white  silk  stock- 
ing clocked  in  silver.  There  is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  this  old-world  adornment,  and  a 
coquettish  piquancy,  especially  when  worn 
with  a  rather  longish  skirt. 

One  of  the  happiest  fancies  of  the  season, 
however,  is  to  be  a  gauzy  stocking,  on  the 
shimmering  surface  of  which  an  adept  in  fine 
needlework  will  herself  embroider  a  design 
peculiarly  her  own — a  flight  of  black  and 
silver  dragon-flies,  for  example. 

But  a  wise  prophet  does  not  carry  his 
prophecies  too  far  into  the  future ;  suffice  it 
that  for  mid  and  late  summer  extremely  sim- 
ple slippers  and  very  lacy  hose  are  to  be  the 
favored  foibles  of  the  hour. 
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wide  by  15 
inches  deep. 
Strong  hand- 
some half  leather 
Ibinding  beautiful 
ly  embossed  and 
decorated  in  gold. 


In  Two  Large, 
Handsome  Volumes 

THIS    magnificent   work   contains   actual   color   reproductions   of   the 
world-famous   "Old   Masters"  which    thousands  upon   thousands  of 
Americans   yearly   travel   all   over   Europe   to  see  and   study.      You 
no  longer  need  leave  your  own  home  to  see  these  famous  masterpieces. 
We  bring  them  to  you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in  actual  colors  a  beautiful   reproduction 

of  the  Mona    Lisa — the  most    famous  picture  in  the  world — "The 

Angelus"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 

"Venus    and    Adonis"    by    the    great    Titian,    Turner's    wonderful 

Marine  Pictures,   the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by 

the   immortal   Velasquez,   and   nearly    100   others — almost   equally 

famous — the  choice  of  the  entire  art-loving  world! 

It's  just   as   though    you   visited    the   Louvre    and    Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others — yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.    And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and   then  hurriedly,   as  you   do   in  visiting  the   galleries, 

you  can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of  Paintings 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Leighton 

Bompard 

Lawrence 

Botticelli 

Lucas 

Bouveret 

Mauve 

Brett 

Meissonier 

Brown 

Millet 

Cazin 

Morland 

Chaplin 

Murillo 

Clark 

Peacock 

Constable 

Rembrandt 

Corot 

Reni 

Correggio 

Reynolds 

Crome 

Riviere 

Da  Vinci 

Romney 

Detaille 

Rossetti 

Duverger 

Rubens 

Fragonard 

Sadler 

Furse 

Sargent 

Gainsborough 

Stanley 

Gore 

Steen 

Greuze 

Stone 

Guthrie 

Swan 

Hals 

Titian 

Heriner 

Troyon 

Holbein 

Tuke 

Holiday 

Turner 

Hook 

Velasquez 

Hunt 

Walker 

Israels 

Waller 

Landseer 

Watts 

Latour 

Webster 

Le  Brun 

Whistler 

Legros 

Zorn 

The  paintings  in  this  great  collection  are  those 
which  are  talked  of  and  discussed  by  intellectual 
people  everywhere — paintings  with  which  every 
well-educated  person  should  be  familiar.  They 
represent  canvases  valued  at  over  Five  Million 
Dollars. 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasurable 
way  to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  studying  the 
works  of  these  masters — like  fine  books,  they  be- 
come dear  old  friends  in  whose  companionship  you 
will  find  untold  inspiration  and  happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the 
originals  or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes  will 
enable  you  to  live  over  and  over  again  your  visits 
to  the  great  galleries — if  you  have  not  seen  the 
originals,  they  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field 
of  almost  ecstatic  pleasure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up  with- 
out the  refining  influence  of  these  great  painters — 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  appreciate 
the  real  and  the  beautiful.  Art  is  as  much  of  a 
requisite  to  a  liberal  education  as  music — nay, 
more  so,  for  everyone  with  eyesight  can  find  a 
wonderful  satisfaction  in  art,  and  not  everyone 
has  an  ear  for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere  collec- 
tion  of   pictures.      It    is    published    in   co-operation 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 

"  'Famous  Paintings'  have  been  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  our  family  and  a  number 
of  our  friends.     Am    very   proud  of   them." 

Hugh   Parks,    Franklinsville,    N.    C. 

"My  family  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  view- 
ing the  splendid  paintings  represented  in  the  volumes. 
I  consider  th  set  of  great  educational  value  in  the 
right   appreciation   of  the   beautiful  in  art." 

H.  H.   Price,    D.   D.,  Aurora,   Nebraska. 

"The  volumes  have  brought  to  me,  as  they  will  do 
anyone,  many  happy  moments.  Their  educational 
value  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,   is  immense." 

S.   G.  Heiskell,   Former  Mayor  of  Knoxville,   Tenn. 

"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  well  for 
the  beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as 
perfection  in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of 
such  a  collection  of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so 
faithfully  copied  in  beautiful  coloring  and  effects  is  a 
privilege." 

(Mrs.)    Clara    B.   Whinnery,   Findlay,    Ohio. 


with  Cassell  k  Company,  the  famous  London  pub- 
lishers. The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  special- 
ly prepared  canvas  paper  which  perfectly  conveys 
the  color  values  of  the  original.  Each  one  is 
mounted  by  hand  on  heavy  white  art  board,  which 
can  easily  be  detached  for  framing,  and  the  whole 
is  handsomely  bound  in  two  large  volumes — 11  x  15 
inches.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
and  each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  motif  of  the  painting  itself  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but  you  learn  the 
chief  points  about  the  artist's  life  and  habits,  so 
that  you'll  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  author- 
ity. It  is  a  comprehensive  reference  library  ever 
at  your  elbow.  You'll  be  proud  to  possess  such 
beautiful  volumes,  and  proud  to  show  them  to 
your  friends. 

EXAMINE   IN   YOUR  OWN   HOME 

The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 
be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00 
with  the  coupon.  Your  set  will  be  forwarded,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure 
in  your  own  home.  Then  if  you  feel  you  can  afford 
not  to  own  this  great  work,  send  it  back  within 
five  days  and  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded 
without  question  or  red  tape,  otherwise  pay  $2.00 
monthly  until  $25.00 — the  price  of  the  set — is  paid.  If 
you  wish  to  pay  cash,  send  only  $24.00.  But  you  must 
act  at  once.  Our  present  supply  of  these  sets  is  limited 
and  to  insure  your  receiving  your  set  you  must  act 
promptly — sign  and  mail  the  coupon  To-day  or  send  a 
copy  of  it. 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 


MAIL   TO-DAY! 


,-D-7-23 

Send  me,  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two  volumes 
f  Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose  $2,00.  If  satisfactory,  I  will 
etain  the  work  and  send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until 
$25.00  in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do 
ot  want  the  bnnks,  I  uill  return  them  within  five  days  at  your 
xpense,  you  will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe 
ou  nothing. 
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A  Trio  of  Interesting  Summer  Gowns 


An  afternoon  gown  of  gray  meteor  and 
chiffon  in  graceful  lines.  The  shawl 
effect  is  quite  novel  and  the  design  is 
embroidered  in  steel  beads.  Posed  by 
Miss  Roberta  Beatty  and  specially  de- 
signed by  Miss  Evelyn  McHorter 


Miss  Beatty  in  another  pose  showing  a 
very  fetching  evening  gown  of  citron 
crepe  romaine,  chiffon  and  metal  cloth 
with  diamond  and  crystal  embroidery 


tM, 


Another  afternoon  gown  of 
original  lines.  The  material  is  black 
crepe  romaine  with  a  heavy  jet  fringe 
trimming.  The  banded  sleeve  effect  is 
stunning.  Posed  by  Miss  Edith  Camp- 
bell Walker,  appearing  in  "Cinders" 


These  three  frocks  are  shown  by  cour- 
tesy of  J.  M.  Gidding  &  Co.,  and  were 
posed  exclusively  for  reproduction  in 
Arts  &  Decoration.  Photos  by  Muray 
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VILLAS  of 

Florence  and  Tuscany 

By    HAROLD    DONALDSON    EBERLEIN 

Co-author  of  "The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration,"  etc.,  etc. 


MORE  THAN  300  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  general  reader,  the  architect  and 
the  devotee  of  beauty  will  prize  and  study 
.these  remarkable  illustrations,  with  their 
descriptions  and  comments,  tor  they  are 
both  an  inspiration  in  design  and  are  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  fresh,  suggestive  value. 
No  commercial  photographer  or  paid  as- 
sistant could  possibly  have  taken  the 
more  than  three  hundred  views  that  are 
shown  here.  The  author  did  the  work 
himself  with  infinite  care  and  a  true 
artistic  perception.  Each  set  of  views  is 
accompanied  by  a  plot  or  plan,  or  both, 
of  the  villa  concerned. 


Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  and  The  Architectural  Record 

Co.     Colored  frontispiece.    Handsome  binding. 

Quarto.    In  a  box,  $15.00. 

Send  for  the  fully  descriptive  and  fully  illustrated  circular 


The  Architectural  Record 


115  WEST  FORTIETH  ST. 


NEW  YOKK 


The  average  traveler  in  Tuscany  sees  only 
the  larger  and  more  celebrated  villas, 
and  little  dreams  of  the  many  delights 
hidden  behind  the  high  walls  that  line 
the  roads.  It  is  the  joy  of  these  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  the  famous  places  that 
the  author  shares  with  the  reader. 
Twenty-three  villas  are  included,  ten  of 
which  have  previously  been  published  in 
The  Architectural  Record.  A  number  of 
those  not  so  published  are  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi.  Michelozzi,  Giuliano  da  San- 
gallo.  Carlo  Fontana  and  others  of  note. 
This  volume  is  a  fascinating  work  in 
text,  illustration  and  manufacture,  hap- 
pily conceived  and  peculiarly  well  exe- 
cuted. 
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The  White  Sport  Hat  and  Colorful  Waistcoat 


• 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  vogue  for  trans- 
parent hats,  the  white  felt  hat  becomes 
equally  important  for  sports.  Here  we 
find  it  banded  in  black  and  gold  with  a 
chic  cocarde  at  the  side.  It  has  a  distinct 
character  and  is  the  essence  of  smartness 


Here  is  a  smart  suit  for  the  summer 
wardrobe.  The  material  is  a  dark  blue 
piquitine  with  a  wrap-around  skirt  and  a 
jaunty  Eaton  jacket.  The  colorful  blouse 
of  tomato-hued  and  yellow  crepe  is  made 
in  one  with  the  simulated  wrap 


Distinguished  indeed  is  this  hat  of  crepe 
with  an  original  treatment  of  lillies  and 
vines.  The  brim  is  faced  with  dark  blue 
crepe.  Truly  adorable  to  wear  with  sum- 
mer frocks  is  this  bit  of  feminine  head- 
adornment  adapted  to  the  outdoor  season 


In  the  two  hat  illustrations  Miss  Irene 
Dunne  has  posed  to  show  them  at  their 
best,  and  in  the  centre  panel  Miss  Edith 
King  displays  the  charms  of  the  summer 
suit.  The  designs  are  by  Hollander  and 
were  posed  exclusively  for  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration 
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An  Elizabethan 
Decorative  Scheme 

{Continued  from  page   15) 

Nor  would  I  leave  the  man  of  the 
house  out  of  my  consideration 
(as  seems  so  much  the  fashion), 
though  the  woman  may  be  in  the 
house  more,  be  more  insistent  as 
to  her  comfort  and  likes  and  dis- 
likes, more  fussy  over  details,  yet 
seeing  the  man  take  his  ease  in 
one  of  my  rooms  with  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction  means  more  to  me  than 
many  hours  of  gushing  praise. 
The  man  has  at  least  as  much 
sense  for  beauty  and  fitness  and 
more  for  scale  and  proportion. 

The  most  important  ingredients 
of  a  tastefully  treated  room  are 
proportion,  color  and,  above  all, 
simplicity.  Harmony  and  repose 
are  essential  and  a  room  should 
be  a  suitable  background  for  the 
people  and  objects  in  it,  and  serve 
as  a  frame  for  the  women's  gowns. 

Through  an  unbroken  associa- 
tion with  the  antique,  the  slightest 
incorrect  detail  is  instinctively  felt, 
and  even  the  over-elaboration,  so 
often  employed  to  hide  these  so- 
called  lesser  faults,  does  not  effect 
a  remedy  but  rather  emphasizes 
them  the  more.  How  often  is  a 
room  so  scintilating  with  cheap 
and  gaudy  finery  and  so  dazzlingly 
elaborated  that  the  individul  beau- 
ty of  a  piece  of  furniture  is  en- 
tirely lost,  or  again  some  garrish 
note  or  notes  are  so  obtrusive  and 
insistent  that  they  attract  undue 
attention  and  weary  the  brain. 
y  During  the  course  of  a  career 
extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  I  have  had 
put  to  me — perhaps  more  frequent- 
ly than  any  other — the  question: 
"What  do  you  consider  the  most 
generally  liveable  and  beautifully 
comfortable  style  of  decoration 
and  furnishing?"  My  reply  to 
the  question  has  always  been  that 
I  consider  the  style  w^hich  most 
perfectly  fulfills  these  requirements 
is  the  English  style  of  the  early 
Renaissance ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
style  in  which  the  country  houses 
of  England  were  built  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
w-hich  lasted  up  to  the  first  years 
of  Queen  Anne. 

Such  a  style  will  suit  the  largest 
of  mansions — what  more  wonder- 
ful examples  could  be  cited  than 
Haddon  or  Hatfield  Halls,  or  in 
this  country  that  of  Chas.  S.  Pills- 
bury,  Esq.,  at  Minneapolis,  or  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Sherwin  on 
Long  Island  ? 

It  is  equally  charming  in  the 
small  house.  Imagine  approaching 
the"  house  through  a  long  drive 
bordered  by  ancient  trees  at  the 
end  of  which  stone  piers  support 
wrought-iron  gates  through  wdiich 
is  seen  a  vista  of  the  forecourt  and 
entrance  to  the  house! 

Rough  flagged  paving  covers  the 
court  with  moss  and  grass  between 
the  joints,  and  perhaps  a  lily  pond 
reflects  in  its  mirrored  surface  the 
front  of  the  house  with   its  mul- 


This  chair  is  a  Chippendale  adapta 

carved  mahogany.  Upholstered  in  plain  wool  t, 

svith  needlepoint  embroidery.  One  of  a  4-piec> 


KARPEN  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 

The  fame  of  Karpen  furniture  has  grown  on  a  solid  foundation 
of  an  unvarying  high  standard  of  quality. 

For  over  forty  years  the  Karpen  trade-mark  has  been  a  warranty 
of  merit.  So  Karpen  furniture  enjoys  public  confidence.  The  name 
stands  for  the  best  in  design,  in  workmanship,  in  materials  and 
in  style. 

The  new  products  of  the  Karpen  factories  now  being  shown 
reflect  the  demand  for  individualized  furniture.  Fine  hand  em- 
broideries, gros  point,  petit  point,  crewel  stitch  and  other  styles 
of  handicraft  on  special  weaves,  are  used  in  upholstering  many 
of  the  new  pieces.  Many  hand  carved  pieces  of  original  design,  and 
other  niceties  of  detail  and  finish  will  prove  of  particular  interest 
to  those  who  desire  the  unusual  and  different  in  the  furnishing 
of  handsome  homes. 

In  planning  beautiful  rooms  you  will  find  helpful  suggestions 
in  an  attractive  book  of  living  room,  hall  and  sun  room  plans  by 
Matlack  Price.  We  will  mail  you  a  copy  of  this  handsome  little 
brochure  free  if  you  will  write  for  it.    Address  Dept.  G-7. 


KARPEN       6?       BROS 

801-811  S.Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


37th  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
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lioned  windows,  carved  stone  en- 
trance porch  and  heavily  moulded 
door. 

The  low  roof  and  high-cut 
brick  chimneys  give  rich  variety 
to  the  sky-line  and  make  the 
houses  of  this  date  seem  as  though 
they  had  grown  out  of  the  soil, 
so  perfectly  do  they  blend  writh 
the  wooded  landscape. 

On  entering  such  a  house  one  is 
at  once  aware  of  the  intimate  and 
informal  beauty  of  panelled  walls 
and  polished  surfaces."  A  small 
hall  with  a  high-backed  oak  settle 
standing  against  the  side  wall,  an 
oak  chest,  an  oriental  rug  and  a 
small  side  table  with  a  Queen 
Anne    walnut    mirror    above,    are 


all  that  is  necessary,  with  perhaps 
a  hanging  lantern  suspended  from 
an  oak  beam,  or  small  brass  chan- 
delier. Such  a  hall  leads  one  in- 
vitingly into  the  living-room. 

The  most  intimate  part  of  any 
home  is  found  here,  where  every- 
one congregates  at  some  time.  To 
such  a  room  I  have  in  mind  ones 
thoughts  turn  instinctively  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

This  room  has  the  mullioned 
windows,  so  characteristic  of  the 
period,  filled  with  ancient  leaded 
glass,  with  roundels  of  brilliantly 
painted  glass  inset  in  them,  diffus- 
ing a  mellow  yet  brilliant  light 
into  the  room  which  is  broken  into 
a  thousand  fragments  by  reflection 


from  the  carved  and  polished 
woodwork  and  furniture. 

Beneath  the  window  there 
would  be  a  long  low  Jacobean 
table  with  quaintly  panelled  draw- 
ers and  beautifully  turned  legs  on 
which  are  all  the  little  intimate 
objects  which  every  true  collector 
gathers  round  him  as  time  goes  by. 

The  ceiling  is  of  oak;  moulded 
beams  along  the  length  of  the  room 
and  across  the  width,  forming  deep 
coffers,  showing  the  underside  of 
the  old  flooring  above.  A  frieze 
of  plaster  surrounds  the  room, 
lighting  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  and  surrounding  the  nine 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  New  Screen  Drama  of  Artistic  Quality 


"The  Scarecrow"  is  produced 
by  the  Film  Guild,  the  co-opera- 
tive company  which  stars  Glenn 
Hunter,  noted  on  the  stage  for 
his  portrayals  of  American  adole- 
scence in  the  Booth  Tarlcington 
plays  and  this  season  in  "Merton 
of  the  Movies,"  and  on  the  screen 
for  his  work  in  other  pictures 
such  as  "The  Cradle  Buster," 
"Second  Fiddle,"  and  "The  Lap 
of  Luxury."  "The  Scarecrow" 
was  adapted  by  James  Ashmore 
Creelman,  scenario  writer  for 
Norma  Talmadge's  "Smilin' 
Through"  and  other  recent  suc- 
cesses, and  Frank  Tuttle,  director 
of  all  the  Glenn  Hunter  pictures, 
from  Percy  MacKaye's  famous 
play. 


Four   effective   scenes   from   "The   Scarecrow"   which   deals   with   the   New 

England  Puritans.    The  story   takes  place  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in   1692  during 

the  witch-persecutions.    The  sets  have  some  of   the  quality  of   the  expres- 

sionistic  cinema  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.   Caligari" 


The  story  takes  place  in  Puri- 
tan Salem  of  1692,  during  the 
notorious  witchcraft  persecu- 
tions. This  picture,  however,  is 
based  upon  the  premise  of  real  % 
witches  and  a  real  devil.  In  this 
respect  it  is  similar  to  George 
Arliss's  "The  Devil."  It  is  a 
romance,  with  the  fantasy  made 
credible  through  the  ironic  com- 
edy of  the  devil  and  "Goody 
Rickby,"  the  witch.  It  opens  in 
1680  with  the  entry  of  the  sar- 
donic Yankee  devil,  Nick,  into  a 
community  which  pillored  its  cit- 
izens for  kissing  their  wives  on 
Sunday. 

The  authentic  details  of  Puri- 
tan life  were  gathered  at  Salem 
and  other  New  England  towns. 
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An  Elizabethan  Decorative 
Scheme 


(Continued  from    Page   43) 


feet  of  height  of  oak  panelling 
with  which  they  are  covered. 

The  panelling  of  this  period — 
so  simple  and  of  such  a  wonderful 
color,  is  a  study  in  itself.  Four 
tiers  of  panels  rise  from  the  floor, 
and  above,  a  long  band  of  flutes 
around  the  room  giving  that 
strong  horizontal  line  which  pro- 
duces such  a  wonderful  effect  of 
repose.  The  mantelpiece,  with  its 
large  inviting  opening  and  wood 
tire,  is  the  central  motive  of  the 
room,  round  which  everyone  in- 
stinctively gathers.  The  lower 
part  wholly  of  carved  stone  sup 
ports  a  carved  oak  ovcrmantle 
composed  of  a  series  of  arches 
carved  with  wonderful  precision 
and  detail. 

Easy  chairs  in  old-world  chintz, 
a  gate-leg  table,  and  smaller  tables, 
an  old  clock,  an  oriental  rug,  old 
needlepoint,  weapons,  some  early 
porcelain,  a  repousse  hanging  lan- 
tern, brass  wall  sconces  and  carved 
oak  Charles  II.  chairs  would  com- 
plete an  interior  more  interesting 
and  more  intimate  than  any  other 
period  can  supply. 

From  the  living-room  one  turns 
to  the  kitchen-dining-room.  Here 
is  a  room  to  make  ones  dreams 
come  true.  The  walls  are  again 
of  panelled  oak,  and  placed  against 
them  is  an  old  Welsh  dresser  on 
which  is  shown  the  dinner  service 
'"of  mellow  willow  pattern  with 
pewter  mugs  and  plates.  A  simple 
stone  mantlepiece,  a  draw-top  ta- 
ble, old  Windsor  chairs,  a  simple 
Jacobean  table  for  service,  quaint 
wall  sconces,  majolica  plates — 
what  more  charming  and  informal 
room  could  be  desired  ? 

Bedrooms  in  houses  of  this  type 
are  esoeciallv  attractive;  there  is 
something    about    leaded-windows. 


plaster    walls,    oak    furniture    and 

gay  chintzes  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  country. 

My  ideal  bedroom  would  have, 
perhaps,  a  high  carved  four-post 
bed  hung  with  chintz  curtains  and 
valances  repeating  the  motif  of 
the  curtained  windows.  A  small 
bedside  table,  a  walnut  highboy, 
a  walnut  dressing-table  with  hang- 
ing mirror,  a  few  quaint  chairs, 
oriental  rugs  upon  a  polished  floor, 
plain  plaster  walls  with  quaintly 
patterned  plaster  ceiling  give  to  a 
room  of  this  kind  an  effect  of 
height  and  dainty  repose  which  is 
always  admirable. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  cost 
must  enter  into  all  schemes,  and 
a  living-room  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, panelled  and  with  stone 
mantle  and  beamed  ceiling,  would 
cost  perhaps  $4,000.  The  furni- 
ture, eas\  chairs,  small  tables,  etc., 
about  $^,5()0. 

The  dining  -  kitchen  panelled 
and  with  plaster  ceiling  would 
cost  about  $4,000.  The  furniture 
about  $3,500. 

The  bedroom  described  is  chiefly 
a  matter  of  furniture,  the  princi- 
pal pieces  tor  which  would  cost 
about  $3,000. 

The  cost  depends  on  quality, 
and  I  have  purposely  chosen  and 
described  a  small  English  house  in 
which  the  effect  would  be  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired,  com- 
mensurate with  a  wise  and  careful 
expenditure,  but  a  scheme  like  this 
would  not  be  more  expensive  than 
a  mediocre,  rapidly  unsatisfying 
one.  It  leaves  ample  room  for  the 
introduction  of  notes  of  personal 
charm  and  would  make  a  delight- 
ful home  to  be  enjoved  by  anvone 
with    the   faculty  of   appreciation. 


1 he    ponderous    Frigate    head-dress    thai 

evolved   out  of   a  ship's   victory   in  a  naval 

battle  of  the  eighteenth  century 


Do  You  Feel  the  Cosmetic  Urge? 

Madame  Helena  Rubinstein 
Beaut}  Specialist  of  World-Renown 

Satisfies  lhat  urge  with  her  Cosmeiiques  Valaze. 
delicate  and  alluring  preparations,  which  give  one  the 
finishing  touches  of  flowerlike  and  ethereal  loveliness. 

Before  one  can  have  finishing  touches,  one  must  have  first  a  foundation. 

For  Normal  Skins  :  For  Oily  Skins :                                For  Dry  Skins : 

Valaze    Balm    Rose,    an  ex-  Valaze  Liquidine,    a   cooling  Cream  of  Lillies   a  soft  and 

quisite  foundation  which  not  and  refreshing  lotion  giving  a  ,    „„„,  ,    ,      .  ,•  '        .  ,   .    ,„ 

only  protects  the  sk.n  b.I  »cts  clear  but  'mar  finish    Over-  ?'**"""  f°unda»on  whlch  '"' 

as  a  general  beautifier.      In-  comes  ",hine."  open  pores,  duc<"   makeup   to  stay   on. 

sures  lemarkable  adhesion  of  blackheads:  whitens   and  re-  soothes,  nourishes  and  beauti- 

powder.     Invisible.  fines  the  skin.  fies  the  dry  and  sensniv    skin 

$1.00  to$3.S0  $2.00  to  $7.00                            $1.50  to  $3.00 

The  Subtle  Touch  of  Colour,  Youthful  and  Enchanting 

Valaze  Crushed  Psose  Leaves:  Valaze  Rouge  en  Creme: 

A  compact  rouge  which  reproduces         A  ravishing  paste  rouge  in  the  new- 


thei 


Powders  that  Confer  the  Softness  and   Freshness  of  a 

Butterfly's  Wing 

Valaze  Complexion  Powder:  Valaze  Novena  Powder: 

For  moist   and   normal   skins      Soft  and  fine.         For  dry  and  sensitive  skins.  Containing  nutritive 

clinging  and  delicately  fragrant.      A  real  pro-         ingredients   which    keep    the   skin   supple  and 

tection  to  the  skin.  $1.00  to  $5.50        young.  $1.00  to  $5.50 

To  Accent  the  Enchantment  of  a  Sweetly  Smiling  Mouth 

Lip    Lustre,    th?    best  lip    stick    obtainable  ;   gives    the    lips     a  lovely  soft     gloss    anW 


natural  colour.     While  beautifying 
onh  bv  the  superfine  quality  of  the  cj: 
colourless  for  the  co  servaiive. 


nourishing  and  healing      The  charm  it  lends  is  rivalled 
(self.     In  shades   lo  match  the  Rouges    Valaze.  wnh 
$0.65  to  $2.50 


For  Eyes  Like  Twilight  Stars,  Lustrous  and  Sable  Fringed 

Valaze  Eve  Shadow  :  Valaze  Eyebrow  Crayon  :  Valaze  Tablette  Mascara 

A   nere  him  of  this  shadow  Emphasizes  the  arch  of  the  The  glorious  eyes  of  Easier, 

around  the  eyes,  deepens  and  brQW     g|vipg     ,he     face    a  women  o*e    their   beauty  [, 


enhances  their  color  and  bril- 
Blue  or  Brown. 


of  disii 


$1.00  to  $2.50  Brown  or  Black.  $1.00  Brun  $1.50 

Send  for  "Beauty  Touches,"  Madame  Rubinstein's  fascinating  little  brochure 
which  whispers  of  the  most  subile  and  intriguing  secrets.  This  book  tells  in  de. 
tail  of  the  proper  selection  and  artistic  application  of  the  Co 
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B  Ideal SummerWcations  A 
ermudA 
Only  2  Days  fromNewUbrk^        " 

8-Day  Tours,  $83.00;  9-Day  Tours,  $88.50 

And  Up — Including  All  Expenses 

ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

Golf   (Two  18-Hole  Courses),  Tennis, 

Motor    Boating,    Sailing,    Bathing, 

No  Passports  Required. 

Bermuda  is  Cool  in  Summer 

Average  Summer  Temperature  77  deg. 

Via  Palatial  Twin-Screw,  Oil-Burning 

Transatlantic   Liners 

S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 
S.  S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

Sailings  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 


/2/^anadian 

day  V/  vui  s  e  s 

New  YorJk~Halifax~  Quebec 

4  yachting  cruises  via  Palatial  twin-screw 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON  " 

Sailing  from  New  York  July  7,  21 ;  August  4,  18 

Stopping  One   Day    (each  way)    at  Halifax  and  Two   Days 

at  Quebec 

Magnificent  scenery,  smooth  water,  cool  weather 

Orchestra  for  Dancing 

For   Illustrated   Booklets   on   Bermuda   or   Canadian   Cruises 

write  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  WHITEHALL  ST.,   NEW  YORK 

^ Or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  Danish   Designer  of   Clever  Stage  Costumes 


Max  Ree,  some  of  whose  stage  costume  de- 
signs are  here  reproduced,  is  a  Dane  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Royal  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  started  life  as  a  lawyer  but  soon 
discovered  that  his  interest  was  not  in  legal 
matters,  and  as  a  result  of  this  discovery  he 
entered    the    Royal    Academy    of    Architecture 


r 


"Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream"  at  the  Grosses 
Schauspielhaus  in  Berlin.  The  artist  is  now  in 
this  country  preparing  new  scenes  and  costumes 
for  an  elaborate  production  in  New  York  of 
"Orpheus"  to  be  presented  in  the  autumn  under 
the  direction  of  Max  Reinhardt. 

The  success  Mr.  Ree  has  achieved  in  New 


f 


Flora 

where  he  gained  his  diploma  as  a  practical  ar- 
chitect. He  has  many  important  buildings  to 
his  credit  in  Denmark. 

"On  the  side"  he  took  to  drawing  magazine 
covers,  caricatures  of  prominent  people  and  cos- 
tume designs.  This  not  sufficing,  he  soon  be- 
came identified  with  the  theatres  in  Scandinavia 
and  for  a  number  of  years  designed  the  scenery 


Hyrde 

and  costumes  for  productions  at  the  Casino  and 
Scala  Theatres  in  Copenhagen.  His  success  in 
this  direction  was  so  widely  heralded  that  Ree 
finally  came  to  the  notice  of  Max  Reinhardt, 
who  later  sought  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
young  Dane. 

The  first  work  he  engaged  in  with  Reinhardt 
was    "Orpheus    in    the    Underworld"    and    the 


Orpheus 


Mile.  Chic 

York  is  remarkable  and  among  his  commissions 
for  future  work  are  the  designing  of  a  number 
of  sets  and  costumes  for  Ziegfeld's  "Follies,"  a 
new  musical  comedy  to  be  produced  in  the  fall 
by  Charles  Dillingham,  and  special  costumes  for 
unique  numbers  in  a  Winter  Garden  production 
by  the  Shuberts. 

In  the  face  of  skilled  competition  in  his  own 


* 


Orienta 

field  of  art  this  young  architect-designer  came 
to  New  York  practically  unknown  and  un- 
heralded and  almost  immediately  secured  for 
himself  a  firm  footing  as  an  imaginative  creator 
of  beauty  for  the  stage.  His  is  a  dainty  style 
but  glowing  in  color.  His  knowledge  of  fabrics 
and  his  sense  of  harmony  in  costuming  is  quite 
unusual. 


JULY,  1923 

And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 

By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 
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Mumbo- Jumbo.  By  Henry 
Cleius,  Jr.     Boni  &  Liveright. 

WHEW!  —  how  serious  our 
Henry  takes  himself!  He 
loads  up  his  Big  Berthas  with  ad- 
jectives. He  stuffs  his  one-hun- 
dred-inch siege  guns  with  adverbs. 
He  rises  into  the  ether  with  his 
bombing  machines  loaded  to  the 
motor  with  nouns.  Then  he  lets 
fly  at  Modernity.  Ecrasez  fin- 
fame!  Curse  you  all !  Anathema ! 
— Clews  howls  as  he  begins  his 
withering  attack. 

But  Modernity,  with  its  Ein- 
steins,  Coues,  Carpentiers,  jazz, 
lip  -  sticks,  cubism,  Menckens, 
Chaplins,  Sikis,  Firpos,  Criquis, 
"Babe"  Ruths,  Poincares  and  Len- 
ins  survive.  He  never  touched 
them.  Why?  Because  Puck  is 
stronger  than  Samson,  and  our 
life  is  rightly  rounded  by  a  great 
deal  of  bull. 

Henry  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that  the  world  lives,  and  has 
always  Jived,  by  and  through  hum- 
bug. We  move  and  have  our  be- 
ing in  blah.  Bunk,  Junk  and 
Punk  are  the  indestructible  trinity. 
The  grave  error  is  to  take  it  all 
seriously. 

"Mumbo-Jumbo"  is  the  greatest 
shriek  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
thesaurus.  In  a  long  preface,  a  la 
Shaw,  he  lambastes  everything  As 
Is.  Then  follows  a  "comedy"  in 
"^  some  number  of  acts  in  which  he 
does  it  all  over  again.  But  it  all 
misses  fire  because  it  is  mere  slug- 
ging without  art. 

In  describing  ..you  and  me  he 
has  lifted  from  his  Roget  such 
epithets  as  jackals,  giglots,  nim- 
compoops,  louts,  squirts,  boos, 
snarks,  flap-doodles,  art-foozlers, 
ragtags,  bobtails,  puddle  -  ducks, 
ducks,  jack-nasties,  culture  -  vul- 
tures and  blatherskites. 

The  "jacket"  tells  us  he  "out- 
Shaws  Shaw  and  lashes  with  a 
Swiftian  wit."  He  is  neither 
Shaw  nor  Swift.  Henry  is  just 
a  sour  blatherskite.  He  is  every- 
thing that  he  excoriates — a  vulgar, 
lowbrow,  bum  sport. 

Thirteen  Worthies.  By  Lle- 
welyn Potvys.  American  Li- 
brary Service. 

JTROM'  Henry  Clews,  Jr.,  to 
Llewelyn  Powys  is  like  coming 
off  a  jag  of  wood-alcohol  and 
straightening  out  on  sparkling 
Burgundy.  It  is  the  difference 
between  merely  writing  and  litera- 
ture. 

Here  is  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  has  to  say — and  says  it  aro- 
matically.  His  wisdom  is  a  mel- 
lowed scepticism.  He  loves  odd 
characters  —  men  with  quips  and 
quirks,  eccentrics,  humbugs  and 
men  with  Rabelaisian  gifts.  He 
ferrets  in  odd  corners  of  the  mind 
and  the  lumber-rooms  of  litera- 
ture.    He  sends  you  to  the  library 


to  read  up  on  the  queer  fellows  lie 
has  dug  up.  His  style  is  salty  and 
piquant.  His  attitude  toward  the 
world  is  tolerant  —  a  smiling 
melancholy. 

He  writes  little  tilings  about 
Chaucer,  Montaigne,  Christopher 
Marlowe,  Tom  Con  at,  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart,  Izaak  Walton, 
John  Bunyan,  Nicholas  Culpeper, 
Beau  Nash,  John  Woolman, 
Thomas  Bewick,  William  Barnes 
— and  Thomas  Hardy,  to  whom 
he  dedicates  his  book. 

Each  essay  is  a  perfect  cameo. 
I  am  reminded  sometimes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  sometimes  of 
Montaigne,  sometimes  of  Max 
Beerbohm.  He  visualizes  all  these 
men  on  their  human  side.  They 
are  real ;  they  walk,  talk,  gesture 
before  you  and  go  so  naturally 
into  their  graves  —  even  as  you 
and  I. 

But  he  is  only  interested  in  men 
of  letters — men  who  dreamed  on 
paper,  men  with  queer  styles,  men 
who  say  mass  over  words  and 
ideas.  Today,  in  America — and 
even  in  England — the  "man  of  let- 
ters" is  almost  an  extinct  species. 
There  is  too  much  limelight,  pub- 
licity ballyhooing  and  yahoos. 

This  is  a  book  for  lettered  men, 
for  men  who  love  books,  for  gul- 
lets who  crave  rare  wines  and 
ancient  ales. 

Figaro:  The  Life  of  Beau- 
MARchais.  By  John  Rivers. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

§COUNDRELS!       Scoundrels! 

What  glamor  hangs  about 
them !  All  mankind  love  a  bril- 
liant crook.  There  is  an  unscru- 
pulousness  that  dazzles.  "There  is 
no  drama  in  virtue,"  said  a 
Frenchman.  And  where  there's 
life  there's  deviltry.  Of  course, 
they  are  all  tremendously  inter- 
esting so  long  as  they  don't  "do" 
me  personally.  I  know  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  poets  of  the  time 
whom  I  would  not  have  in  my 
house  because  I  hear  he  steals 
watches,  good  books  and  pint 
flasks.  "Oh,  he's  a  genius!"  I  ex- 
claim, as  long  as  he  has  cleaned 
up  in  someone  else's  apartment. 
But  if  he  tries  it  on  me,  I'll  blow 
my  police  whistle. 

Beaumarchais  was  the  author  of 
"Figaro"  and  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  Among  many  other 
long-forgotten  plays  and  romances, 
Mr.  Rivers  has  written  a  racy 
biography  of  his  man.  Journey- 
man watchmaker  with  witty 
tongue  and  ready  pen,  secret  agent, 
counselor  of  kings,  millionaire 
merchant  adventurer  whose  energy 
and  daring  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  struggling  Amer- 
ican colonies — such  was  the  gay, 
open  -  handed,  cool  -  headed,  hot- 
blooded  representative  of  eigh- 
teenth century  France. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 


AThirdoi 

by  Pcrri ton  Maxwell 

A  new  form  of  American  Fiction; 
a  good  story  well  told  ;  Eight* 
remarkable  illustrations  by  the  author 


<J  If  you  are  fond  of  a  good  story  well-written  and  like  your  fiction 
to  mean  something,  here  is  a  book  you  will  read,  enjoy  and  talk 
about.  This  is  not  an  ephemeral  novel  written  only  for  the  moment 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  finished.  It  is  a  book  that  while  entertain- 
ing you,  will  also  startle  you  with  its  daring,  compel  your  thought 
and  serve  as  a  theme  for  discussion. 

•I  In  this  novel  Mr.  Maxwell  has  chosen  a  big  and  vital  subject — 
one  which  at  the  moment  is  dominant  throughout  the  intellectual 
world — psycho-analysis — and  the  influence  of  dreams  upon  the  actions 
and  character  of  every-day  people.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  extraordinary  dreams. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  reading  A  Third  of 
Liff  and  I  hasten  to  say  how  much  genuine  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  it. 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  achievement  of  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction  based  on  the  soundest  of  scientific  data." 

Benjamin  De  Casseres  in  The  Forum  says:  "A  Third  of  Life  is  doubly 
fascinating  because  it  is  both  a  'thriller'  and  a  scientific  exposition.  There  is 
never  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  are  never 
lost  in  the  big  theme,  nor  is  the  theme  ever  allowed  to  usurp  the  movement 
of  the  story.     It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will  keep  you  up  all  night." 

Frank  Bacon,  creator  of  the  stellar  role  in  the  record-breaking  play 
"Lightnin',"  wrote  just  before  his  death,  from  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in 
Chicago  to  a  friend  in  New  York:  "You  must  buy  and  read  Perriton  Max- 
well's novel  A  Third  of  Life.  I  have  just  finished  it  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  read  it  through  without  laying  it  down,  and  what's  more,  I  am 
going  to  read  it  again.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  if  I  ever  get  near 
him,  I'm  going  to.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  this  book  is  destined  to  be 
popular  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  New  York  Herald  says:  "An  amazing,  original  and  thrilling  work 
of  dream  fiction.     A  Third  of  Life  is  at  once  a  novel  and  a  philosophy." 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  New  York  Globe:  "Besides  being  an  interesting 
story,  it  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  volume.  With  a  thousand  opportunities 
to  run  off  into  foolish  and  dangerous  by-paths,  it  has  stuck  to  its  main  con- 
tention and  has  carefully  guarded  against  any  suggestions  of  morbidity  that 
might  do  harm." 
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AN    ARTISTIC    ODALISK    ON     BROADWAY 


In  her  Oriental  dancing,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  Egypt  plus  the  terpsichorean  artistry  of  the  Occident,  Lena  Basquette 
of  the  "Jack  and  Jill"  company,  one  of  the  most  musical  of  the  recent  season,  performed  a  breathless  pirouette  number 
in  each   of  the    three  acts.     Miss  Basquette's  dancing  and  poses  stood  out   charmingly  in  a  varied  and  colorful  presentation- 
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dancing  till  all  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. Then  there  is  Phyllis  Court 
Club  at  Henley-on-Thames,  one 
of  the  most  captivating  spots  in 
old  England. 

Ranelagh  and  Hurlingham  are 
what  I  believe  American  reporters 
call  "exclusive,"  but  I  hear  the 
applications  for  membership  this 
year  are  phenomenal  in  number. 
On  big  days  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  two  or  three  thousand  folk,  on 
the  lawns  or  sitting  beneath  the 
wide-branched  trees. 

At  Ranelagh  there  has  just  been 
built  a  Wendy  House  for  the 
special  amusement  of  children. 
Beyond  the  lake,  it  has  been  de- 
signed exactly  like  Sir  James 
Barrie's  house  in  "Peter  Pan," 
with  a  top  hat  as  a  chimney  and 
everything  duplicated  as  in  the 
play.  You  can  understand  how 
the   youngsters    enjoy    themselves. 

TTALF  a  guinea,  or  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  is  a  stiff  price 
to  pay  as  entrance  to  a  one-man 
show  of  caricatures.  But  Max 
Beerbohm  —  brother  of  the  late 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  —  although  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  Rapallo, 
in  Italy,  has  long  been  rather  the 
darling  of  the  aristocratic  intellec- 
tuals in  Mayfair,  with  his  aro- 
matic dainty  volumes  and  caustic 
caricatures,  and  they  took  it  as 
evidence  of  Max's  funny  way  that 
he  should  charge  so  much.  If  the 
f  %  had  been  half  a  crown  (sixty 
cents)  he  would  have  been  lowered 
to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  artist 
fellow. 

But  Max  had  grown  old  and 
dull  and  vulgar,  and  though  Lon- 
don flocked  in  its  limousines  to 
the  Leicester  Galleries,  he  has 
given  offence,  chiefly  because  his 
jokes  about  royalty  are  crude,  es- 
pecially his  caricature  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  waiting  until  he  is  an 
old  man  before  he  marries  the 
daughter  of  an  Ealing  lodging- 
house  keeper. 

Max  used  to  be  one  of  the 
spoilt  boys  of  society  because  he 
could  be  so  deliciously  humorous 
in  his  caricatures  without  causing 
annoyance  to  his  victims.  And  we 
do  not  like  venom  ;  it  is  undignified 
and  bad  for  the  nerves.  I  once 
asked  a  famous  man  how  he  liked 
being  so  often  caricatured  in 
Punch.  "Not  at  all,"  he  replied  ; 
"you  see  it  costs  so  much  buying 
copies  to  send  to  all  my  friends." 
That  is  the  proper  atmosphere  be- 
tween caricaturist  and  caricatured. 

]\|  Y 'eccentric  friend  C.  R.  W. 
Xevinson,  a  clever,  daring,  in- 
dividualistic, outspoken  artist — 
you  have  had  "some  of  him"  in 
New  York — has  been  explosively 
moaning  over  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  is  packed  to  suffocation 
every  afternoon,  though  personally 
I  was  rather  bored  when  I  did  a 
Tour  of  the  mediocre  canvases.  It 
seems  that  while  everybody  is  go- 
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ing  to  Burlington  House  to  see 
the  year's  art  very  tew  people  are 
buying  pictures. 

Young  Xevinson — he  and  his 
girlish  wife  give  the  most  enter- 
taining of  parties  at  their  studio 
up  Hampstead  ua\ — is  quite  sure 
love  of  ait  is  dying  and  will  be 
quite  dead  within  twenty  years. 
1  he  public  don't  want  pictures. 

"Luxury  and  movement!"  he 
cried.  "Those  are  what  the  public 
want.  Hotels  and  more  hotels! 
Do  thc\  want  anything  else? 
They  hate  art.  They  hate  beauty. 
They  hate  anything  artistic  or  in- 
tellectual. Hot  baths  and  hotels, 
motor  cars  and  money !  We  are 
all  becoming  Americanzed.  You 
see  it  everywhere.  America, 
America  always  creeping  up — 
crowding  out  everything  —  hot 
baths  and  hotels  —  money  for 
everything,  except  pictures — Amer- 
ica, America,  America!  Every- 
where, over  everything!" 

He  sighed ;  we  laughed,  and 
then  he  exclaimed  :  "I  am  sincere 
about  this."  Nevinson,  as  they  say 
up  in  Yorkshire,  is  "quite  a  lad." 

T  TOOK  luncheon  the  other  day 

with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  10 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea  ;  just  a  small 
party  of  four,  Mrs.  Lloyd  George, 
Miss  Megan,  who  goes  everywhere 
with  her  rather,  "L.G.,"  and  my- 
self. 

The  ex-Prime  Minister  has  a 
great  regard  for  the  United  States 
and,  as  he  will  be  visiting  you  in 
the  autumn,  I've  an  idea  he  invited 
me  to  lunch  because  he  wanted  to 
know  about  American  audiences — 
of  which,  in  my  line,  I've  had  not 
a  little  experience.  I  hope  my 
counsel  was  sound. 

We  heartily  laughed  over  Lord 
Balfour's  experience  at  Washing- 
ton when  asked  by  the  reporters 
for  his  "manuscript."  "A.  J."  has 
never  prepared  a  speech  in  his  life; 
indeed,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful, 
when  he  stands  up  to  speak, 
whether  he  knows  himself  what 
he  is  going  to  talk  about. 

"You'll  be  expected  to  have 
your  speeches  all  typed  before  you 
deliver  them,"  I  told  Lloyd 
George,  and  recalled  that  the  only 
times  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Harding, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
they  read  every  word  of  what  they 
had  to  say. 

"Oh,  I'm  no  good  at  dictating," 
L.  G.  cried.  "I  must  feel  what  I 
am  saying  under  the  influence  of 
the  audience.  I  cannot  in  cold 
blood  dictate  to  a  stenographer 
what  I  will  be  feeling  the  next 
day." 

Full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
United  States,  Lloyd  George  has 
the  eagerness  of  a  schoolboy  to 
visit  you,  though  he  intends  to  visit 
Canada  also.  He  does  not  pro- 
pose to  deliver  more  than  half  a 
dozen  speeches.  Of  course,  he 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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COLLECTED  in  ENGLAND 
w  ARTHUR  TODHUNTER^ 
414  MADISON  AYP   NEW  YORK 


Finely  carved  GEORGIAN  MARBLE  and  WOOD  MANTELPIECES; 
also  a  few  XVI  Century*  STONE  MANTELS,  carefully  selected 
for  their  interest  and  adaptability  to  present-day  requirements  ~ 
DOG  GRATES  of  both  steel  and   brass  ~    some    very"   charming 

Hob  Grates  -  hand- forged  Baskets  -  Andirons  ~ 
Fenders  -  Firebacks  ~  Trivets  ~  Cranes,  etc.  — 

forming  a  notable  collection  of  most  unusual  variety  and  in- 
dividuality and  so  MODERATELY  PRICED  as  to  make  early* 
selections  advisable.     ~     ~     ~     Illustrated  catalog  upon  request. 


TRUE  balance  is  a  delicate  thing,  very 
often  desirable  and  less  often  obtained. 
As  the  predominate  feature  of  Weber  palettes, 
it  is  accredited  with  the  great  popularity  that 
these  palettes  have  always  enjoyed.  It  is  "the 
something"  that  sets  them  apart  from  other 
palettes  and  reflects  the  conscientious  work- 
manship of  skilled  wood-craftsmen  who  take 
a  great  pride  in  their  work. 
Weber  palettes  are  made  of  well-seasoned 
wood,  finely  finished,  and  may  be  had  in  a 
variety  of  styles.  Each  style  has  that  distinc- 
tive feature — balance. 
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Room  by 
Room 


The  reason  is  given 
for  every  step  — 
covers  the  whole  sub- 
ject in   one  volume. 

192  Illustrations  in 
doubletone,  9  in 
color,  7  diagrams, 
296  pages  octavo. 
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Price,  $6^5 


Treating  of  furnishing  from  the  most  inexpensively  equipped  cottage, 
bungalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions; 
and  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and  period  methods.  All  grades 
of  expense  are  provided  for.  Complete  furnishing  of  a  number  of 
premises  is  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture, 
textiles  and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture 
illustrated  is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An 
effective  plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is 
presented  and  applied.  The  chapters  on  color  and  form  alone  are 
worth    the   price   of    the   book. 
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Qrand  Central  Art  Qalleries 

Painters  and  Sculptors  Qallery  Association 
Grand  Central  Terminal 

15  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

PERMANENT  EXHIBTION  and  SALES  GALLERIES 
where  the  works  of  prominent  Living  American 
Painters  and  Sculptors  are  at  all  times  on  view.  The 
Galleries  are  open  Summer  and  Winter  daily  excepting 
Sundays,  from  9  to  6. 

Phone  Vanderbilt  3648 
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A  Summer  Flirtation  with  the  Sun 


By  ELIZABETH  ARDEN 


MUCH  has  been  written  — 
always,  you  will  note,  by 
masculine  pens  —  concerning  the 
charming  effects  of  the  kiss  of  the 
sun.  A  pretty  thought,  a  poetic 
phrase,  no  doubt  of  that.  But  any 
woman  knows  that  the  plain  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  sun  is 
one  of  those  traitorous  suitors  who 
kisses — and  tells! 

Sunburn,  roughened,  coarsened 
skin,  peeled  noses,  unalluring  arms, 
a  general  effect  of  unloveliness 
that  lasts  far  longer  than  the  time 
spent  in  acquiring  it,  these  are 
some  of  the  shouted  scandals  that 
follow  the  .caresses  of  that  fickle 
sailor  of  the  skies  whose  sweet- 
hearts run  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions. 

Yet  a  summer  flirtation  with 
the  sun  is  a  joy  not  to  be  fore- 
gone. Who  wants  to  spend  all 
those  golden  hours  hidden  away 
from  the  world  in  the  nunnery 
of  a  veil  or  behind  the  convent 
walls  of  a  parasol,  while  the  sea 
summons,  and  tennis  entices?  It 
is  true  that  there  are  long-sleeved 
bathing  suits  this  summer,  but 
who  really  prefers  to  go  swimming 
in  a  suit  of  armor?  The  thing  to 
do  is  not  to  forswear  the  flirta- 
tion, but  to  prepare  for  it.  Make 
sure  that  it  is  a  flirtation,  no  more, 
and  that  your  heart  and  your  com- 
plexion remain  untouched. 

So  serious  is  the  menace  to  good 
looks  of  sunburn  and  its  concomi- 
tant effects,  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  mid-winter  regrets  for  those 
who  have  not  taken  thought  for 
the  sun.  "Mislike  me  not  for 
my  complexion"  —  to  paraphrase 
Shakespeare  —  is  a  futile  plea. 
Nothing  lends  itself  better  to  a 
general  lack  of  admiration  than  an 
unlovely  skin,  and  the  fact  that 
the  unloveliness  owes  its  origin  to 
sunburn  does  nothing  to  allay  it. 
Sunburn  is  such  a  grave  issue, 
in  fact,  that  I  have  devoted  my 
skill  and  my  science  to  the  crea- 
tion of  preventive  preparations. 
For  it  can  be  prevented,  and  not 
alone  by  ignominious,  fun-spoiling 
flight  but  more  wisely  by  well-in- 
formed fight.  Armored  with  the 
proper  creams  and  lotions,  any 
woman  can  be  the  winner  in  her 
summer  flirtation  with  the  sun. 

One  of  the  most  essential  safe- 
guards against  sunburn  is  my 
wonderfully  protective  vanishing 
cream,  light  and  delicate  and  sweet 
with  the  odor  of  arbutus,  but  re- 
markably potent  in  its  preventive 
qualities.  This  cream  not  only 
prevents  shine,  and  offers  a  de- 
pendable foundation  for  powder, 
but  acts  as  a  shield  against  wind- 
burn,  tan,  and  freckles.  A  careful 
layer  of  it  in  the  morning  will 
make  powder  adhere  through  a 
whole  day  of  sports,  and  danger 
disappear. 

For  the  particular  blessing  of 
those  with    a   very   dry   skin   this 


same  cream  is  compounded  with 
a  shade  more  oil,  to  soften  and 
lubricate  the  unduly-dry  complex- 
ion, and  prevent  it  from  roughness 
and  peeling,  errors  into  which 
such  a  skin  falls  with  especial  ease 
in  the  summer.  Sunburn  extracts 
all  the  oil  from  the  skin  before 
doing  it  any  injury.  This  cream 
adds  to  the  normal  supply  of  oil, 
and  thus  prevents  harm  resulting 
from  a  friendly  encounter  with  the 
sun.  Both  face  and  neck  should 
be  well  protected  with  the  prepa- 
ration, under  a  layer  of  powder, 
before  a  summer  day  in  the  open. 
Just  as  people  with  dry  skins 
offer  up  prayers  for  more  oil  in 
the  pores,  so  those  with  an  oily 
skin  make  their  petitions  for  dry- 
ness. It  is  always  a  question  with 
them  which  has  been  the  worse 
treated  by  luck.  Neither  need 
waste  time  posing  as  a  martyr,  for 
I  have  specialized  my  preparations 
to  fit  the  especial  needs  of  each 
case.  For  women  with  oily  skins, 
I  have  a  finishing  lotion  which, 
in  happy  contrast  to  many  other 
liquid  powders,  is  antiseptic  and 
astringent  and  of  real  corrective 
value  to  the  skin.  Its  astringency 
makes  it  a  particular  benefit  to 
those  with  oily  skins,  for  it  pre- 
vents a  moist  oily  shine.  It  comes 
in  half  a  dozen  shades,  for  match- 
ing various  complexions,  and  |  Ids 
a  natural  bloom  and  soft  finish  to 
the  face. 

For  dry  skins  this  same  lotion 
is  prepared  in  a  thicker  quality, 
with  enough  oil  added  to  give  a 
smooth,  creamy  finish  to  the  stub- 
bornly dry  complexion.  This  is 
a  particularly  exquisite  finishing 
lotion  for  the  skin  in  the  evening, 
as  attractive  on  the  neck  and  the 
arms  as  on  the  face. 

Those  unusually  sensitive  skins 
that  flake  and  grow  rough,  almost 
without  provocation,  it  seems  to 
their  owners,  demand  a  treatment 
of  their  own  to  protect  them  from 
heat  and  exposure.  For  such  skins 
I  have  prepared  a  special  cream  in 
a  tube  most  convenient  for  sports 
lockers  or  vanity  cases.  This 
cream  is  particularly  soothing  and 
protective  for  sensitive  skins.  The 
skin  should  first  be  wet  with  skin 
tonic,  then  the  cream  should  be 
applied  evenly,  with  a  coat  of 
powder  to  follow  if  an  outing  is 
in  prospect. 

Water  should  never  be  used  on 
the  face  in  the  summer,  when  the 
skin  is  already  dry  from  heat  and 
dust.  It  is  more  than  ever  essen- 
tial during  these  summer  months 
that  a  good  cleansing  cream,  which 
keeps  the  skin  supple,  and  every! 
pore  clean,  while  adding  to  the 
natural  oils  of  the  skin,  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  soap  and  water  so 
harmful  to  the  average  complexion. 
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And  a   Little  Book 
j  Shall  Lead  Them 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

Mr.  Rivers  traces  the  career  of 
the  3'oung  Caron  (as  he  was  orig- 
inally named)  from  the  moment 
when,  pushful,  impudent  and  in- 
gratiating by  turns,  he  made  his 
first  humble  appearance  at  Louis 
XIV.'s  court  at  Versailles  to  ped- 
dle watches  and  jewelry  through 
all  his  astonishing  and  almost  in- 
credible adventures.  In  age  and 
in  comparative  poverty  he  was  the 
victim  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
two  republics  he  had  aided. 

"In  France,"  said  Voltaire,  "one 
must  be  born  either  an  anvil  or  a 
hammer."  Beaumarchais  was  both. 

A  fascinating  romance  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character  —  profusely 
illustrated. 


Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith. 
By  George  Santayana.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

gXTRA!  An  honest  philos- 
opher! Mr.  Santayana  says 
"my  system  is  not  mine,  nor  new." 
Refreshing  —  isn't  it?  —  in  a 
world  of  mountebank  Papinis  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Trines. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  place  my- 
self," says  Mr.  Santayana,  "at  the 
heart  of  the  universe  nor  at  its 
origin,  not  to  draw  its  periphery. 
I  Avould  lay  siege  to  the  truth  only 
as  animal  exploration  and  fancy 
J.nay  do,  first  from  one  quarter  and 
then  from  another,  expecting  the 
reality  to  be  not  simpler  than  my 
experience  of  it,  but  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  complex.  I  stand  in 
philosophy  exactly  "where  I  stand 
in  actual  life;  I  should  not  be 
honest  otherwise.  I  accept  the 
same  miscellaneous  witnesses,  bow 
to  the  same  obvious  facts,  make 
conjectures  no  less  instinctively, 
and  admit  the  same  encircling  ig- 
norance." 

Starting  from  these  modest 
premises,  our  philosopher  proves  in 
about  three  hundred  pages  that  the 
world  exists,  that  he  exists,  that  I 
exist,  and  that  Lincoln  is  dead. 

Now,  you  would  not  laugh  at 
this  if  you  knew  the  night  of  pro- 
fessorial bunk,  academic  verbiage 
and  Harvardian  hokum  from 
which  Santayana  is  emerging. 

I  know  nothing  more  pathetic 
in  all  life  than  a  born  stutterer 
trying  to  cure  himself.  Here  is 
a  man — Santayana — after  years  of 
writing  in  a  dead  language  for 
dead  people,  who  has  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  language  is  a  living 
thing",  that  he  is  alive  and  that  the 
world  is  not  an  abstraction. 

Welcome  to  our  midst,  George! 

Henry  Ford:  An  Interpreta- 
tion. By  Samuel  S.  Marquis. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

\TUCH  has  been  written  about 
Henry   Ford,   but   it   has   re- 
mained  for   Dr.   Samuel    S.    Mar- 
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ENGLISH  furniture  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury in  the  styles  of  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton  was  the  culmination 
of  four  centuries  of  progress  in 
furniture  design.  It  combined 
utility  with  beauty  of  line  and  pro- 
portion to  a  superlative  degree, 
and  brought  to  perfection  the  use 
of  inlays  and  figured  woods.  To- 
day it  retains  an  almost  universal 
appeal  because  it  possesses  dignity 


without  undue  formality,  grace 
without  weakness,  refinement 
without  artificiality. 

Kensington  reproductions  of 
this  furniture,  as  indicated  by  the. 
examples  illustrated,  are  not  only 
accurate  in  every  detail  of  design 
but  also  retain  through  the  old- 
time  hand  processes  of  the  Ken- 
sington craftsmen  the  character 
and  the  decorative  quality  of  the 
originals. 


Kensington  Furniture  is  made 
in  all  the  decorative  styles  ap- 
propriate for  American  homes. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
may  be  arranged 
through  your  decorator 
or      furniture      dealer. 


KENsiSmtJpK 


Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May   Be   Purchased." 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  ~  ART  OBJECTS 
NEW  YORK 

SHOWROOMS:   14  EAST  32ND   STREET 


quis,  his  former  pastor  and  at  one 
time  the  head  of  the  Sociological 
Department  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  to  supply  a  candid 
study  of  the  world's  greatest  au- 
tomobile manufacturer. 

Of  all  who  have  come  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  Henry  Ford 
during  a  period  of  years,  Dr.  Mar- 
quis has  had  the  ability  and  the 
courage  to  show  us  the  real  man. 
"I  have  known  Henry  Ford  for 
twenty  years,"  says  Dr.  Marquis. 
"Personally  I  am  more  interested 
in  the  operations  of  that  mental 
machine  which  he  carries  under 
his  hat  than  in  all  that  other  ma- 
chinery of  iron   and   steel   massed 


under  the  roofs  of  those  vast 
buildings  in  Highland  Park  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rouge.  I 
know  of  no  study  more  absorbing 
than  the  Ford  psychology." 

Dr.  Marquis  does  not  set  down 
in  detail  the  story  of  Ford's  early 
struggles  and  final  success  but 
rather  does  he  show  us  Ford  the 
man  and  the  dreamer,  his  love  of 
sensations,  his  elusive  personality, 
his  ambitions,  his  inexpensive 
tastes,  his  personal  habits,  his 
complex  mind  of  strength  and 
weakness,  his  attitude  toward  the 
church  and  his  dislike  of  the  word 
charity.  He  accounts  for  Ford's 
Peace  Ship  and  for  his  anti-Jewish 


mania.  He  tells  frankly  of  the 
Ford  executive  scrap-heap,  and  he 
sharply  contrasts  Ford's  former 
methods  of  dealing  with  his  one 
hundred  thousand  employees  with 
the  present  ones.  Finally,  there 
is  his  careful  estimate  of  Edsel 
Ford. 

"This  X-ray  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  living  men,  and  one  of 
the  least  understood,  is  a  notable 
literary  achievement.  It  is  gener- 
ous but  it  has  moments  of  re- 
morseless intellectual  surgery." 

The  above  is  from  the  "jacket" 
on  the  book.  If  you  don't  get 
the  odor  of  this  in  vour  nostrils, 
you  have  only  four  senses. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


oArtistic  Effects  Obtained  in 
^Variegated  Limestone  Walls 

When  you  think  of  building  a  home  it  would 
be  well  to  inquire  about  the  many  advantages 
that  Indiana  Limestone  presents  as  a  building 
material. 

Home  builders  who  are  striving  after  the  beauti- 
ful in  architecture  are  using  the  Variegated 
Indiana  Limestone,  which  gives  from  the  first 
an  antique  effect  very  much  the  same  as  that 
so  much  admired  in  the  old  English  manors 
and  cottages. 

Indiana  Limestone,  too,  is  the  most  suitable 
stone  for  garden  statuary  and  furniture,  sun- 
dials, bird-baths  and  all  outdoor  stone  work, 
because  it  is  adaptable  to  sculptural  treatment 
and  weathers  beautifully. 

This  natural  stone  is  shipped  all  over  the  United 
States  and  is  used  in  many  localities  in  prefer- 
ence to  local  stones  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone. 
There  is  no  other  building  stone  that  is  more 
permanent  or  as  beautiful  in  appearance  in 
the  finished  building,  and  none  so  low  in  cost. 

cA  folder  descriptive  of  the  house  illustrated  above, 
or  any  information  on  Indiana  Limestone  sent  free 
upon  request.  Address  Indiana  Limestone  Quarry- 
men's  Association,  Box  F-778,  Bedford,  Indiana 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  F-778     .     Bedford,  Indiana 
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An    original    manuscript   by   Dohnanyi   transcribed   by   the   composer  ft 
Arts  &  Decoration.    The  inset  is  his  latest  photograph 


A  Philosopher-Musician 

By  ADORJAN  OTVOS 


[VI  OT  to  be  too  lightly  passed 
J-  ^  by  is  a  recent  concert  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
at  which  Erno  Dohnanyi,  the 
Hungarian  composer-pianist,  con- 
ducted his  own  violin  concerto  in 
D  minor,  Op.  21.  Among  the 
critics,  one  or  two  went  to  the 
extent  of  comparing  him  with 
Brahms  and  Beethoven.  Nor  is 
such  a  comparison  to  be  slight- 
ingly dismissed  as  a  striving  after 
sensationalism  on  the  part  of  the 
critic.  Rather,  it  imposes  upon  us 
the  obligation  to  look  into  the 
work  and  the  career  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Hungarian  musician 
and  to  ascertain  concerning  him 
something  more  than  the  meager 
details  imparted  by  the  encyclo- 
pedias and  the  circulars  of  concert 
managers. 

Dohnanyi  is  an  artist  of  depth 
and  seriousness  all  too  rarely  en- 
countered in  the  musical  world. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  philosopher.  He 
is  possessed  of  a  certain  balance, 
happily  saving  him  from  extremes 
and  extravagances  into  which  his 
vivid  imagination  might  otherwise 
draw  him. 

Erno  Dohnanyi  was  born  in 
1877  at  Pozsony,  Hungary,  where 
his  father  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  in  the  High 
School.  The  elder  Dohnanyi  was 
an  interesting,  many-sided  man:  a 
great  lover  of  music,  an  accom- 
plished 'cellist  and  an  excellent 
performer  on  several  other  instru- 
ments. His  son,  at  an  early  age, 
began  to  show  unmistakable  musi- 
cal aptitude  and  the  father,  al- 
though not  himself  a  pianist,  prac- 
tically learned  to  play  the  piano- 
forte  by    instructing  his   six-year- 


old  son.  Within  two  years  the 
pupil  was  so  far  advanced  that  his 
father  could  teach  him  nothing 
more. 

Forstner,  the  organist  of  the 
Pozsony  Cathedral,  then  und&- 
took  the  musical  education  of  the 
young  Dohnanyi.  Forstner  was  a 
sincere  musician  and  a  fair  pianist 
but  after  a  year  and  a-half  of  in- 
struction the  pupil  was  technically 
beyond  his  master.  So  that  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  after  being 
graduated  from  the  local  High 
School — the  elder  Dohnanyi  in- 
sisting upon  a  good  general  edu- 
cation for  the  boy  in  spite  of  his 
extraordinary  musical  t  a  1  e  n  t — 
Erno  was  sent  to  Budapest  to  the 
Academy  of  Music. 

During  his  childhood  in  Po- 
zsony, young  Dohnanyi  had  quite 
naturally  taken  part  in  several  re- 
citals each  year.  While  still  at- 
tending the  High  School  he  played 
his  own  F  sharp  minor  Piano 
Quartet  at  a  concert  of  the  Dues- 
berg  String  Quartet  in  Vienna. 
His  youthful  compositions,  notes 
and  sketches  are  significant,  and 
even  to-day  Dohnanyi  often  makes 
use  of  them.  In  speaking  of  his 
musical  childhood,  the  pianist 
never  forgets  his  father.  As  with 
Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
Dohnanyi's  musical  inheritance 
comes  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
father. 

Although  not  wealthy,  the  Doh- 
nanyi family  managed  to  provide 
comfortably  for  Erno  while  he 
was  attending  the  Academy  at 
Budapest  and  his  allowance  was 
supplemented  by  the  Franz  Liszt 
Scholarship.  At  the  Academy  he 
worked     under    the    guidance    of 
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Thoman  and  Koessler  and  before 
long  won  distinction  among  his 
fellows.  His  first  great  success 
•^ime  at  the  examination  concert 
<g\  the  Academy  in  1895,  when  he 
played  his  Piano  Quintet.  His 
F  major  Millenial  Symphony, 
composed  at  this  time,  won  him  a 
prize.  The  work  is  still  in  manu- 
script. 

In  1897,  after  completing  his 
course  at  the  Academy,  Dohnanyi 
went  to  Berlin  and  there  gave  his 
first  important  foreign  recital. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  Hungary  and 
through  his  profound  and  color- 
ful interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
G  major  Concerto  at  one  of  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  attracted 
the  attention  of  Johann  Richter, 
at  that  time  conductor  of  the 
Budapest  Philharmonic.  Richter 
took  Dohnanyi  to  Vienna,  and  la- 
ter to  London,  where  the  great 
conductor  gave  several  concerts 
with  his  orchestra  each  year. 

£)URING   the   season   of    1899- 

1900,  Dohnanyi  gave  thirty- 
two  recitals  within  two  months — 
eight  of  them  in  London  alone. 
After  touring  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, he  sailed  for  America  and 
appeared  fifteen  times  in  the  lager 
cities  of  the  United  States  before 
the  close  of  the  season.  He  re- 
mained here  another  year.  His 
brilliant  E  minor  piano  concerto, 
which  won  him  the  Viennese  Bo- 
senderfer  prize,  was  composed 
during  his  stay  here. 

The  following  year  he  wrote 
another  momentous  work,  his 
'vmphony  in  D  minor,  Avhich  was 
given  its  first  performance  in 
Manchester,  by  Richter  and  his 
orchestra.  After  this  success,  Doh- 
nanyi concertized  irr  Norway,  Swe- 
1  den  and  Denmark,  then  at  Petro- 
grad,  Paris  and  Rome.  By  this 
time,  he  had  achieved  a  musical 
reputation  throughout  Europe, 
and  consequently  in  1905  was  of- 
fered a  professorship  in  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  fur  Musik,  which  he 
accepted.  His  fame  attracted  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  teaching,  however,  in  no  way 
interfered  with  his  world-wide 
concert  tours  or  with  his  compos- 
ing. 

"Pierrette's  Veil,"  a  pantomime, 
made  its  debut  in  Dresden  in 
1910,  and  was  performed  in  Buda- 
pest the  same  season.  Wherever 
it  has  been  possible  to  stage  this 
work  properly,  it  has  met  with 
notable  success. 

Dohnanyi's  artistic  restlessness 
is  evidenced  by  continuous  work. 
His  life  is  spent  surrounded  by 
staves.  In  New  York,  one  cannot 
enter  his  room  without  finding 
him  submerged  in  a  score.  It  is 
only  such  incessant  activity  that 
can  account  for  the  publishing  of 
such  a  list  as  the  following:  Op.  1 
—Piano  Quintet;  Op.  2 — Four 
Piano  Pieces;  Op.  3— Waltz 
Duets ;  Op.  4— Variations  ;  Op.  5 
— Piano  Concerto  in  E  minor ; 
Op.  6 — -Passacaglia;  Op.  7 — 
String  Quartet  in  A  major; 
Op.   8— 'Cello   Sonata:   Op.   9— 
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Symphony  in  I)  minor;  Op.  10 — 
Serenade  for  String  Trio ;  Op.  1 1 
— Rhapsodies  for  the  Pianoforte; 
Op.  12— 'Cello  Concerto;  Op.  13 
— Winterreigen ;  Op.  1-1 — Six 
Songs;  Op.  15 — String  Quartet 
in  D  flat  major;  Op.  16 — Six 
Snugs;  Op.  17 — Humoresques, 
Five  Piano  Pieces;  Op.  18— 
"Pierrette's  Veil";  Op.  19— Suite 
for  Orchestra  in  F  sharp  minor; 
Op.  20— "Aunt  Simona";  Op.  21 
— Violin  Sonata;  Op.  22 — Two 
songs  with  Orchestra;  Op.  23 — 
Til  tee     Piano     Pieces;     Op.    2-1 — 

Old-Fashioned  Suite;  Op.  25— 
Variations;  Op.  26 — Piano  Quin- 
tet; Op.  27 — Violin  Concerto; 
Op.  28 — Six  Concert  Studies  for 
the  Pianoforte;  Op.  29— Varia- 
tions on  a  Hungarian  Air. 

Add  to  the  above  list  over  one 
thousand  concerts  played  by  a  man 
who  is  barely  forty-five  years  old. 
He  has  also  written  an  opera, 
"Vayda's  Tower,"  the  book  of 
which  is  by  Hans  Heinz  Ewers, 
and  which  was  first  produced  by 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Budapest  in 
1922.  At  present,  he  is  working 
on  a  comic  opera,  "The  Tenor," 
the  libretto  of  which  has  been 
written  by  Carl  Sternheim. 

Dohnanyi  lives  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  Budapest,  in  a  truly 
musical  atmosphere,  where  he  is 
idolized  by  his  compatriots  who 
fill  the  concert  halls  whenever  he 
appears. 

Distinctly  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance, and  of  an  average  height, 
Dohnanyi  is  somewhat  pale  and 
gives  an  impression  of  meekness. 
His  blonde  hair  is  lightly  touched 
with  gray.  In  manner  he  is  re- 
served and  cultured.  This  latter 
quality  in  him  stands  out  the  more 
in  contrast  to  its  frequent  absence 
from  the  make-up  of  so  many  of 
the  great  interpretative  artists. 
Dohnanyi's  interests  are  diversi- 
fied. One  can  easily  speak  to  him 
about  subjects  other  than  Doh- 
nanyi— and  get  a  response.  Mod- 
esty and  bigness  of  talent  radiate 
from  his  personality.  He  is  averse 
to  making  a  display  of  his  works 
or  discussing  them.  This  applies 
too  to  his  plans  or  his  life.  He 
endeavors  to  conceal  his  soul — 
which  anyone  but  a  musician  may 
be  successful  in  doing. 

PERHAPS  it  is  because  of  spir- 
itual kinship  that  he  has  so 
great  an  affection  for  Brahms, 
whose  influence  is  apparent  in  all 
of  Dohnanyi's  works.  The  latter 
delights  in  defending  the  austere 
German  master,  whom  he  con- 
siders condemned  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  really  a  virtue, 
namely,  because  of  his  conscious 
attempts  at  obscuring  his  soul. 
Beethoven.  Mozart,  Schubert  and 
Schumann  also  come  in  for  a 
goodly  share  of  admiration. 

Pressed  to  tell  whether  he 
classes  himself  as  a  composer  or 
as  a  pianist,  Dohnanyi  retorted 
that  as  the  financial  returns  from 
composing  were  so  precariously 
small,  he  considered  himself  lucky 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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-J    ***  'fl  «  A    Cruise  De  Luxe 

Mediterranean 

mlted  to  450  Guests—about   Half  Capacity)   K  Magnificent 

CUNARD  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA"    ■&£ 

Twin-Screw  Oil-Burner,  Sailing  Jan.  30,  1924, 
67  Days,  repeating  the  complete  success  of  the 
1923   similar  Cruise,  same  steamer,  visiting 

EGYPT— PALESTINE 

Madeira,       Spain,       Gibraltar,      Algiers,       Tunis, 

Constantinople,      Greece,      Italy,     Sicily,      Riviera, 

Monte    Carlo,    France,    England 

The   "Scythia"    Is    a    veritable   floating   palace,    with 
decks,    lounges,    veranda   cafes,   2    elevators,    gymnasiu 
modious  state-rooms  with  running  water  and  large  wardrobes; 
bedrooms  and   suites  with  private  baths.     The  famous  Cuna 
cuisine  and  service.     (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 

Stop-over    privilege   in    Europe  without  extra  cost,   re- 
turning    via     S.      S.      "Aquitania."      "Mauretania," 
"Berengaria,"  or  any  Cunard   Line  steamer. 
Rates,    deck   plans,    itinerary   and   full   information    on 
request.     Early   reservation   insures   choice  of  location. 


Also    De  Luxe   Tours   to   Europe 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


2  and  4  E.  Forty-Fourth  St 
NEW   YORK 


TI7  E  T  Z  E  L     are 

»  »  tailors  for  men 
desiring  to  be  groomed 
correctly  in  every  de- 
tail —  it  has  ever  been 
their  privilege  to  serve 
a  distinguished  clientele. 
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For  Summer — The  First  Need  of 
Your  Skin  Is  Protection 

SUNBURN,  however  becoming  it  is  with  sport 
frocks,  inevitably  coarsens  and  thickens  the 
skin.  Freckles,  amusing  as  they  are  in  sum- 
mer, last  far  beyond  their  proper  season.  Protect 
your  skin,  keep  it  exquisitely  fine  and  soft — and 
let  the  new  Ocre  Powder  simulate  a  flattering  tan 
for  you. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  keep  your  skin 
smooth,  soft,  unchangingly  lovely,  through  the 
trying  summer  months.  Shield  it  carefully,  be- 
fore high  winds  and  burning  suns  do  their  mis- 
chief. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  ugly,  hampering  veils 
and  quaint  long-sleeved  bathing  suits.  Elizabeth  Arden, 
who  understands  perfectly  the  needs  of  the  skin,  has  de- 
vised a  better  way  I  With  a  filmy  coating  of  soothing 
Amoretta  Cream,  a  light  cooling  finish  of  Lille  Lotion, 
you  may  blithely  face  your  summer  days  without  fear 
of  blemish. 

Of  course,  you  must  not  neglect  the  regular  care  of 
your  skin  at  this  trying  time.  It  is  more  than  ever  nec- 
essary to  cleanse,  nourish,  tighten  and  tone,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  regrets  later  on.  With  faithful,  scientific  care 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  end  the  summer  with  the  fresh, 
velvety   complexion   of   spring. 

Arden  Venetian  Preparations  for  general  use, 
to  keep  the  skin  healthy  and  fine. 


VENETIAN    CLEANSING    CREAM— 

rids  the  pores  of  impurities;  cleanses 
the  skin;  keeps  it  soft  and  supple. 
Excellent  after  sports  and  motoring. 
$1.   $2.  $3. 

VENETIAN  ARDENA  SKIN  TONIC 
— tones  and  firms  and  whitens  the 
skin;  keeps  it  clear  and  brilliant.     A 


gentle   but   effective    bleach.      85c.    $2. 

$3.75. 

VENETIAN    ORANGE    SKIN     FOOD 

— the    best    deep    tissue    builder;     to 

smooth  and  round  a  Ihin.  wrinkled  or 

lilting   face.      $1.    $1.75.    $2.75. 

VENETIAN      MUSCLE     OIL— to 


Of  Special   Importance  for   Summer 

CREME    DE    FRANCE— Keep   a   tube 

In  your  locker  and  your  travel  bag. 
A  soothing  and  protective  cream,  ex- 
cellent for  a  thin,  sensitive  skin,  to 
prevent  flaky  roughness.     $1.25. 

VENETIAN    OCRE   POWDER— A  su- 
perb   powder,    flattering    and    lasting, 
color  that  is  very 


VENETIAN     AMORETTA     CREAM 

A  delicate  cream  to  be  used  under 
powder.  Fragrant,  vanishing,  a  pro- 
tection against  windlnirn  ami  tan. 
$1.   $2. 

VENETIAN  LILLE  LOTION— An  ex- 
quisite finishing  lolion,  cooling  and 
astringent.  Gives  the  skin  a  silky 
Monro,  prevents  freckles  and  sunburn. 
$1.50,    $2.50. 


$3. 


g 


Ask  for  the  booklet,  "The  Quest  of  the  Beautiful,"  out- 
lining the  correct  care  of  the  skin.  Write,  describing  your 
skin,  and  Elizabeth  Arden  will  send  her  personal  advice. 
If  you  want  to  reduce  or  increase  your  weight,  or  know 
the  wonderful  benefits  of  scientific  exercise,  ask  also  for  a 
second  book  describing  Elizabeth  Arden's  new  Records,  the 
Elizabeth  Arden  Exercises  for  Health  and  Beauty. 

Postage  paid  on  mail  orders  exceeding  $10. 
Elizabeth  Arden's  Venetian  Preparations  are  on  sale  at 

Bcnwit  Teller  &  Co.  John  Wanamaker 

Lord  &  Taylor  Jay-Thorpe,    Inc. 

Stern  Brothers  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.  Arnold  Constable  &  Oo. 

and  in  600  smart  stores  in  the  United  States 

ELIZABETH  ARDEN 

673-A  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

Paris,  255  Rue  St.  Honore' 
Detroit,  318  Booh  Building 
Washington,  1147  Connecticut  Ati 
Z-Cariton  Hotel 


London,  25  Old  Bond  Street 
Boston,  192  Boylston  Street 
San  Francisco,  233  Grant  Ave. 

Atlantic  City,   Ri 


184  Bellevue  Ave.,  Newport     Culver  Hill,  Southampton,!..!.     Palm  Beach 


* 


A  Philosopher-Musician 

{Continued  from  previous  page) 


in  being  a  pianist  and  a  conductor 
as  well.  The  musical  public  ac- 
claims him  most  as  pianist. 

Delicacy,  good  taste  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  perception  are  his  chief 
characteristics.  These  qualities  he 
reveals  in  every  note  he  strikes  or 
puts  on  paper.  His  orchestral 
technique  is  of  the  first  order.  His 
"Variations  on  a  Children's  Song" 
place  him,  in  the  field  of  orches- 
tration, with  Richard  Strauss. 

Still  it  is  as  a  pianist  that  he  re- 
veals his  rich  soul  in  its  entity. 
He  is  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  serious  pianist  of  to-day.  By 
granting  that  he  is  the  greatest  in- 
terpreter of  Beethoven,  we  have 
amply  gauged  a  gigantic  artistry. 
D'Albert,  the  great  old  Beethoven 
interpreter,  now  runs  through 
Beethoven  nervously  and  loosely. 
Dohnanyi  plays  him  with  rever- 
ence. His  touch  is  magical.  Be- 
fore an  audience,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  glitteringly  fashion- 
able ladies  and  bored  gentlemen, 
suddenly  the  grand  old  composer 
appears.  Beethoven — it  is  really 
Beethoven,  the  mighty,  the  pain- 
fully omnipotent.  Dohnanyi  is 
playing  the  A  flat  major  Sonata. 
We  feel  a  gentle  wave  of  emotion, 
then  a  startling,  vivid  intensity — 
pulsating  vitality,  joy,  longing, 
anxiety  and  delight  reach  our  ears, 
as  though  they  were  breaking 
forth  from  the  depths  of  our  soul 
— The  "Appassionata" ! 

Dohnanyi  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  ultra-modern  in  music.  While 
he  approves  of  experimentation, 
the  search  for  new  ways  and  forms 
of  expression,  he  maintains  that 
the  human  ear  cannot  be  forced 
to  change  its   mechanism   to  such 


an  extent  that  it  can  adjust  itself 
abruptly  to  the  perception  of 
strange  chords  and  melodies.  Doh- 
nanyi is  a  pessimist  insofar  as  his 
attitude  toward  modern  achieve- 
ments and  prospects  in  music  are 
concerned.  According  to  him,  the 
entire  output  of  the  so-called  mod- 
erns is  nothing  else  than  a  search  ; 
and  his  pessimistic  conviction  tells 
him  that  they  will  find  nothing. 
Composition  has  come,  he  believes, 
to  a  point  from  which  there  is  no 
going  forward.  If  there  is  any- 
thing more  to  be  said,  it  can  be 
formulated  in  the  language  of  the 
great  masters,  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Mozart,  Schumann.  The  "seek- 
ers" seek  nothing  but  the  sensa- 
tional, and  most  of  them  are  frank 
enough  to  admit  it. 

The  comparative  decline  of  opera 
Dohnanyi  attributes  to  purely  eco- 
nomic causes.  Chamber  music,  a 
sonata,  a  suite,  or  even  a  sym- 
phony, can  be  performed  without 
involving  large  expenditure.  But 
the  production  of  an  opera  in  any 
country  consumes  such  enormous 
sums  of  money  that  it  is  rarely 
undertaken.  If  a  string  quartet 
does  not  at  once  meet  with  public 
favor,  it  can  be  performed  again, 
but  if  an  opera  fails  it  is  silenced 
forever. 

The  opinion  of  such  an  unbiased 
authority  as  Dohnanyi  should 
carry  weight.  He  is  not  bound  by 
an  allegiance  to  any  one  school  or 
tendency ;  and  when  such  a  mar^ 
turns  to  the  great  classics  he  does 
so  in  sincerity  and  conviction.  For 
what  has  he  to  gain  from  Beetho- 
ven? Nothing  more  than  insight, 
inspiration,  life! 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 

Miss  Margaret  Kahn,  daughter  of  Otto  Kahn, 
Esq.,  who  is  touring  the  Continent.  Like  her 
father,  Miss  Kahn  is  deeply  interested  in  art 
and  much  of  her  time  will  be  spent  in  studying 
the  great  private  collections  and  the  museums 
in  France,  Italy  and  Germany 
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Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


SALON  wuli  Furniture 
of  Hand  Carved  and 
Decorated  AcaciaWood 
and    Paneled   Wall 
Treaimeni. 


WORKROOMS : 
551   W.  42nd  Street 


FACTORY:     1 8th  to  19th  Street,  Avenue  C 


PARIS: 

1 8  Faubourg  Poissonniere 
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Brighten  Your  Home 
With  Cheerful  Curtain  Effects 

Modern  housewives  everywhere  are  insisting  on  Blue- 
bird Curtain  Rods.  They  are  an  efficient  aid  to  all  curtains 
and  draperies,  developed  by  experienced  makers  of  home 
hardware 

J}(ue6icd 

FLAT -Extending 

CURTAIN  RODS 

Practical,  simple,  sagless,  durable,  "Bluebirds" 
allow  beautiful  and  harmonizing  draping  effects. 
Distinctive  finishes  of  Satin  Gold  or  White  Enamel, 
and  single,  double,  and  triple  styles  suit  every  home, 
every  window,  and  every  curtain. 

You  can  tell  'Bluebirds"'  by  their  patented 
strengthening  ribs.  See  that  the  Rods  vou  buy 
have  these— also  the  "Bluebird"  trade-mark. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY.  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 
"Makers  of  Home  Accessories  for  Over  50  Years 


Saves  Hundreds  of  Steps 
Every  Day 


The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  is 
appreciated  for  its  convenience,  as 
well  as  for  the  comfort  it  provides  and 
fuel  it  saves.  Every  winter  day  it 
saves  countless  steps.  No  need  to 
bother  with  dampers,  drafts  or  valves. 
The  "Minneapolis"  automatically  speeds 
up  and  checks  the  fire  as  required  to 
maintain  a  uniform  temperature ;  ends 
wasteful  over  heating  and  under  heating. 

Automatically  lowers  the  temperature  at  nigln 
and  raises  it  in  the  morning. 

Quickly  and  easily  installed.      Write  tor 

booklet,  "The  Convenience  of  Comfort". 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  <~0. 


"The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 


The  London  Season  in  Full  Swing 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


will  be  accompanied  by  "Megan." 
I  told  her  of  the  splendid  time  that 
is  awaiting  her  on  your  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  So  it  is  your  business 
to  see  that  I  did  not  misinform 
her. 

QRDINARY  race  meetings  have 
small  attraction  for  me  —  1 
never  put  money  on  a  horse  in  my 
life — but  the  scene  and  the  gath- 
«ring  of  folk  provide  enormous 
fascination.  "Royal  Ascot"  is  as 
much  a  society  function  as  it  is  a 
competition  between  quadrupeds, 
for  everybody  is  in  garden-party 
garb ;  the  men  in  white  toppers 
and  cut-away  black  coats  and  spot- 
less white  gaiters  and  the  women 
in  their  frilled  "creations,"  and 
the  King  and  Queen  always  drive 
over  from  Windsor  in  semi-state. 
My  friend  Lord  Churchill  is  in 
control  of  the  royal  enclosure,  and, 
though  he  is  the  most  courteous 
man  imaginable,  he  is  nearly 
driven  distracted  by  people  who 
want  tickets  of  admission  to  that 
sacred  section  and  get  offended  if 
they  do  not  receive  them. 


Ascot  is  most  charmingly  situat- 
ed amid  exquisite  woodland  scen- 
ery, and  as  everybody  goes  then'  as 
a  member  of  a  party,  and  the 
crack  regiments  have  their  own 
luncheon  tents,  where  Scotch  sal- 
mon and  iced  champagne  are  the 
principal  fare,  the  occasion  always 
marks  "the  height  of  the  London 
season." 

This  year  we  had  what  is  called 
"a  lace  Ascot,"  for  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  women  were  in 
dresses  of  English  lace — a  fashion 
set  by  the  young  Duchess  of  York 
at  her  wedding.  Gold  metallic 
tissue  was  the  favorite  shade,  pro- 
viding a  glisten  like  sand  in  the 
sunshine.  Then  most  of  the  crino- 
line hats  worn  had  lace  edges  and 
lace  mantles  fell  in  cascades  over 
fair  shoulders.  The  little  dome- 
shaped  parasols  had  gold  lace 
edges.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  ever 
there  was  a  race  meeting  with 
such  a  display  of  lovely  lace — 
thousands  of  pretty  women  vieing 
with  one  another  in  making  Ascot 
the  success  of  the  year. 


it")  Keystone  View  Co. 

Mrs.  Post  Wheeler  (who  was  Hallie  Ertninie  Rives,  author  of  "Hearts 
Courageous,"  and  other  popular  novels)  in  her  court  gown.  As  the  wife 
of  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  American  Embassy  Mrs.  Wheeler  has 
presented  a  number  of  her  socially  distinguished  countrywomen  to  the 
King  and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  this  season 
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"The  Saviour,"  tempera  painting  by   Cima  da  Conegliano,   1450-1517.     The 

first  illustration   shows  a  later   repainting  half-removed,  the  second  is   the 

picture  restored  to  its  original  brilliancy 

Painting  for  Permanency 

What  Every  Artist  Should  Knoiv  About  Pigments 

By  ERIC  BROWN 

Director  of  the  National  Art    Gallery  of  Canada 


HAVE  you  ever  talked  to  paint- 
ers about  their  craft?  Try  it 
sometime  if  you  are  interested  in 
such  things!  If  you  are  fortunate, 
or  unfortunate  enough  to  be  close- 
.  ly  connected  with  their  efforts  as 
'  curator  or  would-be  preserver  of 
them  for  posterity's  sake,  you  are 
certainly  in  for  a  thrilling  time, 
and  whether  it  will  end  by  your 
wishing  that  both-  you  and  they 
had  gone  into  business  and  that 
their  creations  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bonfire  depends  on  your 
optimism  and  your  faith  in  human 
nature. 

The  first  thing  you  will  find 
(of  course  I  am  speaking  generally 
and  not  at  all  particularly — there 
are  ornaments  to  every  profession ) 
is  that,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  painters'  craft,  they  have  never 
heard  of  it,  know  nothing  about 
it,  were  never  taught  it.  They 
buy  their  canvases  and  paints  at 
the  shop  around  the  corner,  and 
if  they  sell  a  picture  they  hope- 
fully forget  all  about  it,  remem- 
bering only  the  cheque. 

I  agree  that  it  sounds  unbeliev- 
able that  they  should  never  be 
taught  a  craft  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  honorable  of  all 
crafts  and  upon  which  the  life  of 
their  work  absolutely  depends,  but 
there  it  is,  and  if  you  ask  the  art 
schoolmaster,  he  will  go  farther 
than  that  and  tell  you  that  stu- 
dents are  not  interested  enough  to 
attend  classes  on  the  subject,  if 
there  were  any,  and  that  the  few 
art  schools  which  carry  the  head- 
ing on  their  prospectuses  carry  out 
nothing  more  with  it  for  that  rea- 
son. That  is  as  it  may  be,  but  I 
suspect  the  main  reason  against 
teaching  it  is  that  teaching  implies 


knowledge  which  the  teacher  has 
not  got. 

In  Leonardo's  time,  the  painter's 
craft  was  so  absorbing  that  he  felt 
it  imperative  to  say  "the  further 
art  is  removed  from  a  craft,  the 
nearer  it  approaches  perfection." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  he  would  say  today.  It 
probably  would  be  something  to 
the  effect  that  if  it  did  not  soon 
return  to  the  old  craft  in  some 
liberal  measure,  it  soon  would  not 
be  strong  enough  to  return  any- 
where. 

There  may  have  been  careless 
or  ignorant  painters,  of  course,  all 
through  the  centuries,  and  that  is 
perhaps  partly  why  so  many  old 
pictures  have  vanished,  but  so  far 
as  one  age  is  concerned,  Reynolds 
and  Turner  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  first  -to  start  the  rot 
which  has  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  canvas  and  color- 
man's  shop  and  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  artist's  knowledge  of 
his  trade.  Reynolds,  in  his  anxiety 
to  turn  out  his  hundred  portraits 
a  year  and  make  them  as  brilliant 
in  a  week  as  the  old  masters  did 
in  a  year,  was  eternally  hunting 
for  something  he  called  their  se- 
crets, which  he  naturally  enough 
did  not  find  because  they  were  no 
secrets  at  all  but  only  the  results 
of  knowledge  of  their  materials 
and  care  and  patience  with  the 
use  of  them.  As  for  Turner,  he 
was  many  steps  further  down  the 
slope  to  destruction.  According 
to  G.  D.  Leslie,  who  ought  to 
know  because  he  saw  him  do  it : 
"Turner  went  about  from  one  of 
his  canvases  to  another  on  the 
varnishing  days  piling  on,  mostly 
(Continued  on   next  page') 
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iHE  Harkness  Memorial  Tower  at  Yale!  What 
an  inspiration  for  the  artist  who  knows  the 
never-ending  joy  of  penciling. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Earl  Horter  should 
have  selected  a  Dixon's  Eldorado  to  bring  to  you 
a  scene  of  such  quiet  charm  and  restful  beauty ! 

ELdoradO 

"ine  master  drawing  pencil" 

Full-length  free  samples  on  request 

JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  182-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors:— -K.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ROOKWOOI 

POTTERY    AND    TILES 
Represent  the  conscientious  efforts  of  a  large  force 
of  artists  and  artisans  toward  an  ideal. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Gentlemen's  Jailors 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 
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SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  ^ 


FINE   HOSIERY 
FOR  GOLF  AND  SPORTS 

We  feature  Unusual  Qualities  for 
Golf,  Sport  and  Country  Club 
wear.  Our  extensive  assortments 
embrace  only  the  Finest  Grades 
in  the  most  Desirable  and  Dis- 
tinctive Effects. 

512    FIFTH   AVENUE,  N.  Y. 

AT   43D   STREET 


EC 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 

NEW  YORK 
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with  the  knife,  all  the  brightest 
pigments  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  chromes,  emerald  green,  ver- 
milion, etc.,  until  they  literally 
blazed  with  light  and  color.  They 
looked  more  like  some  of  the  trans- 
formation scenes  at  the  panto- 
mimes than  anything  else.  Artists 
used  to  dread  having  their  pictures 
hung  next  to  them,  saying  that  it 
was  as  bad  as  being  hung  beside 
an  open  window.  They  caught 
the  eye  the  instant  you  entered  the 
room.  They  were  certainly  most 
lovely  and  brilliant  effects  of  color, 
but  their  meaning  and  the  subjects 
were  entirely  unintelligible. 

"At  the  present  time,  though 
their  unintelliglbility  remains, 
their  radiant  tints  have  long  de- 
parted, and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
might  just  as  well  be  burnt. 
Turner  used  to  send  these  pictures 
into  the  Academy  with  only  a  deli- 
cate effect,  almost  in  monochrome, 
laid  on  the  canvas,  and  very  beau- 
tiful they  looked,  often  like  milky 
ghosts.  They  had  probably  been 
painted  for  some  time,  as  they 
were  quite  dry  and  hard ;  all  the 
bright  color  was  loaded  on  after- 
wards, the  pictures  gradually 
growing  stronger  in  effect  and 
color  during  the  three  varnishing 
days. 

"I  believe  that  Turner  had  for 
a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  works  for  future  exhi- 
bition, laying  in,  with  simple 
colors,  the  effect  and  composition, 
painting  them  solidly  and  very 
quickly  with  considerable  impasto, 
and  allowing  the  whole  to  dry  and 
harden  together.  He  would  use 
no  fugitive  pigments  in  these  prep- 
arations, contenting  himself  with 
the  ochres,  siennas,  and  earth 
browns,  with  real  ultramarine, 
black  and  a  very  liberal  allowance 
of  white.  He  must,  I  think,  have 
had  many  works  thus  commenced 
laid  by  in  his  studio,  from  which 
he  would  take  one,  from  time  to 
time,  to  send  to  the  Academy  for 
exhibition. 

"I  have  formed  this  opinion 
from  having  seen  the  remarkable 
series  of  Turner's  works  that  were 
recently  discovered  and  since  hung 
in  the  National  Collection.  The 
preservation  of  these  pictures  is  re- 
markable, and  I  have  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  they  were  prob- 
ably painted  very  quickly.  Perhaps 
any  one  of  them  represents  little 
more  than  a  day's  work.  That 
the  safest  and  simplest  pigments 
alone  were  used,  accounts  for  their 
good  preservation,  their  mellow 
tone  being  merely  the  effect  of 
time.  If  I  am  right  in  my  con- 
jecture, we  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  they  were  never  exhibited, 
for,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  they 
would,  most  likely,  have  by  this 
time  been  ruined  through  the  de- 
leterious pigments  with  which  he 
would  have  overlaid  them  on  var- 
nishing days." 

They  may  not  do  that  now,  but 


it  is  probably  largely  because  there 
is  only  one  varnishing  day  instead 
of  three.  Even  on  one  May  day 
in  this  year  of  grace  they  will  re- 
paint a  picture,  key  it  up  above  its 
fellows,  smear  it  all  over  with  any 
one  of  a  hundred  vivifying  nos- 
trums, and  if  they  cannot  follow 
Turner  all  the  way  as  an  artist 
they  do  their  best  to  run  him  close 
as  a  craftsman.  After  Turner 
there  was  not  much  more  solid 
craft  at  all  except  in  revival, 
and  individuals  such  as  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  who  tried  to  stem  the 
tide  of  technical  as  well  as  artis- 
tic obliquity.  Holman  Hunt  cer- 
tainly succeeded  and  his  pictures 
are  most  of  them  as  sound  as  the 
day  they  were  painted. 


T  N  his  book,  "The  Pre-Raphael- 
■*•  ite  Brotherhood,"  Hunt  tells 
how  he  evolved  his  method  from 
the  old  fresco  painters  and  applied 
it  to  oil  painting,  priming  his  can- 
vas with  hard  white  and  then  pre- 
paring for  each  day's  work  by 
laying  over  it  fresh  white  into 
which  he  painted  his  colors  with 
a  soft  brush  so  as  not  to  work  up 
the  under  painting.  In  this  way 
the  whole  mass,  ground  and  sur- 
face color,  dried  together  and, 
however  heterodox,  the  end  has 
certainly  justified  his  means  when 
other  means  have  sunk  into  the 
shades  of  asphaltum  and  other 
gloomy  grounds.  And  so  it  went 
on  down  the  hill  faster  and  faster 
until  now  when  the  student  learns  ft 
nothing  at  school  and  the  artist 
consequently  knows  nothing  at 
home.  He  buys  his  canvases 
grounded  with  bad  whitening  and 
the  commonest  glue  size,  and  does 
not  stand  a  moment  on  the  order 
of  his  painting  on  them. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  adores 
an  absorbent  canvas  because  it 
soaks  every  vestige  of  oil  out  of 
the  paint  and  leaves  his  surface  as 
flat  as  a  handkerchief!  So  what 
is  there  on  such  a  canvas  to  make 
for  permanency?  Nothing  at  all! 
The  only  thing  that  makes  paint 
is  a  combination  of  dry  color  with 
oil,  which  sits  hard  in  time,  so 
where  you  have  drawn  out  all  the 
oil  and  the  dry  color  is  left,  no 
properties  of  paint  remain. 

When  the  deadness  of  surface 
is  achieved,  the  artist  knows  of 
only  one  remedy  to  liven  it  up — 
varnish.  His  picture  naturally  is 
not  evenly  dead  all  over  because 
certain  colors  have  more  oil  in 
them  than  others,  and  the  absorb- 
ent canvas  takes  longer  to  draw  it 
out.  But  varnish  will  make  it  all 
as  bright  as  a  button  and  as  gay 
as  a  gladiola,  in  a  minute.  On  it 
goes.  But  then  again  the  corner- 
shop  artist  does  not  know  what  he 
is  doing  and  consequently  does  not 
know  that  there  is  no  reliable  var- 
nish today  of  any  kind,  whatever 
the  books  say. 

Ancient  amber  varnish  came 
from  gums  which  have  long  been 
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extinct  and  the  modern  substitutes 
are,  many  of  them,  made  from 
New  Zealand  cowrie  gum,  beau- 
tiful to  look  at  but  lacking  all  the 
Qualities  of  hardness  and  elasticity 
which  made  the  amber  so  perma- 
nent. So  the  mastic,  or  whatever 
is  used,  dries  quickly  on  the  top 
of  paint  which  is  only  half  dry. 
It  pulls  and  strains  and  cracks  in 
the  process  and  the  paint  has  to 
crack,  too,  because  it  cannot  resist. 
With  the  slightest  damp  the  var- 
nish blooms,  perishes,  turns  blue 
and  destroys  the  color  beneath  if 
it  is  not  removed,  while  if  it  is 
removed  the  process  injures  the 
surface  every  time,  and  anyhow 
the  flatness  is  back  again  and  the 
condition  has  to  be  dealt  with 
afresh.  Of  course,  the  artist  usu- 
ally sees  very  little  of  this,  the 
picture  is  in  the  hands  of  some 
unfortunate  owner,  who  is  more 
ignorant  than  the  artist,  if  possi- 
ble, but  who  does  feel  more  re- 
sponsibility towards  his  purchase 
than  the  artist  did  for  his  creation 
and  is  more  perturbed  in  conse- 
quence. He  is  probably  perturbed 
enough  to  send  it  back  to  the  artist 
who  has  not  a  notion  what  to  do 
with  it  because  he  does  not  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  it.  He 
usually  ends  by  scraping  down  the 
worst  parts  and  repaints  good  and 
bad  together,  and  the  condition  is 
infinitely  worse  in  six  months  and 
the  owner  is  in  despair  and  de- 
cides to  buy  old  masters  in  future 
because,  if  the  restorer's  hands 
have  been  kept  off,  then  they  stand 
at  least  a  possible  chance  of  being 
joys  forever  as  well  as  being  things 
•  \  beauty  now. 

I  have  had  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  painting  begun 
in  ignorance  and  ending  rapidly 
in  decay.  I  have  sent  some  back 
to  the  artists  with  precisely  the 
results  described.  I  have  kept 
others  and  watched  their  disin- 
tegration like  rotten  apples  and 
yet  the  artists  go  gaily  on  and, 
like  the  Bourbons,  leave  nothing 
and  forget  nothing. 

There  is  hardly  any  one  artist 
or  layman  who  will  not  wash  his 
picture  with  soap  and  water 
whenever  it  looks  dirty,  and  yet 
soap  and  water  on  a  picture  which 
is  painted  on  an  absorbent  ground 
is  absolute  destruction.  Size 
touched  by  water  is  no  longer  size, 
its  chemical,  condition  is  changed, 
its  properties  are  destroyed  and  it 
will  begin  to  come  off  the  canvas 
and  bring  the  paint  with  it.  As 
for  soap,  it  is  infinitely  worse;  it 
is  difficult  to  remove  from  cracks 
and  absorbs  every  trace  of  damp 
and  destroys  paint  on  its  own  ac- 
count. 

Watts  had  a  curious  method  of 
painting  which  has  led  to  trouble 
in  some  cases,  at  any  rate.  He 
loaded  parts,  principally  draperies, 
with  very  heavy  impasto  and  left 
the  flesh  parts  much  thinner  and 
worked  and  stretched  the  paint  on 
f  these  parts  into  an  almost  enamel- 
like smoothness  in  order  to  get 
contrast  of  texture.  The  result 
has    been    that    the    strain    of    the 


impasto  in  drying  has  drawn  ami 
cracked  the  thinner  parts  right 
down  to  the  canvas  in  long  cut- 
like cracks  which  proceed  to  curl 
and  lift  at  the  edges  and  would 
crack  right  off  if  not  attended  to. 
I  have  seen  a  picture  of  this  artist 
when  an  extra  six  inches  has  been 
added  to  the  top  to  give  more 
space  above  the  figures.  Although 
the  color  to  be  matched  was  only 
a  midnight  blue  with  practically 
no  complications  but  a  few  stream- 
ers of  orange,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  use  the  same  color  or 
method  of  painting.  The  strip 
was  painted  with  Prussian  Blue, 
which  has  blackened,  and  every 
year  makes  its  associations  with 
the  picture  underneath  less  pleas- 
ant ;  and  Watts  was  a  sound 
craftsman,  as  craftsmen  go  today. 

'T'HERE  is  only  one  safe  way  to 
ground  a  canvas  and  that  does 
not  produce  an  absorbent  one;  on 
the  contrary  it  produces  one  that 
is  impervious  to  everything,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  safe  and  sound. 
Take"  the  best  raw  canvas,  the 
various  weights  of  duck  are  ex- 
cellent, brush  into  it  the  best  ob- 
tainable kitchen  gelatine,  melted 
to  cream,  let  it  dry  hard  and  then 
take  good  commercial  white  lead 
witli  the  least  workable  amount  of 
linseed  oil  and  rub  it  into  the  can- 
vas with  your  hand  ;  rub  it  througli 
if  you  can  and  leave  none  on  the 
surface.  Let  it  dry  hard  and  then 
stretch  and  use  it.  Then  you  will 
have  a  foundation  which  nothing 
can  affect,  from  back  or  front. 
Oil  will  not  penetrate  it,  so  you 
can  use  as  little  as  you  like  in 
your  paint,  and  what  oil  there  is 
will  gradually  come  to  the  surface 
as  the  paint  hardens  and  form  a 
film  which  will  not  darken  appre- 
ciably and  will  give  a  surface 
which  needs  no  varnish  to  bright- 
en it. 

But  none  of  this  touches  the 
burning  question  of  fast  and  fugi- 
tive colors.  I  have  put  canvases 
first  because  I  believe  that  absorb- 
ent and  badly  primed  canvases  are 
responsible  for  more  damage  to 
pictures  than  even  bad  colors, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Bad 
colors  may  fade  on  a  sound  ground 
and  some  beauty  may  still  remain, 
but  a  bad  ground  means  a  wreck 
in  which  all  the  sound  color  in 
the  world  will  lose  their  lives. 

The  corner  shop  sells  colors  and 
calls  them  permanent,  and  the 
average  artist  knows  very  little  to 
the  contrary;  he  does  not  care 
much  more  so  long  as  he  can  get 
brilliant  effects. 

Nowadays  colors  are  ground  in 
most  things  obnoxious  and  made 
up  of  most  things  evanescent.  The 
average  linseed,  or  other  oil,  is  full 
of  impurities  from  hydraulic  press- 
ing. Wax  forms  the  vehicle  of 
many  colors,  and  if  you  ask  the 
painter  in  hot  and  cold  climates 
what  happens  to  it  on  his  palette, 
he  will  tell  you  "in  good  set 
terms,"  that  it  will  either  run  like 
a  river  or  set  like  a  stone. 

(Continued  next  month) 


Facts 

Not  Fiction 


NO  bed  can  be  considered  sanitary  where  a 
mattress  pad  is  not  used,  as  the  cotton  or 
linen  sheet  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
mattress  from  the  excretions  from  the  glands  of 
the  skin,  and  where  a  pad  is  not  used  the  mat- 
tress soon  becomes  unwholesome.  But  we  want 
a  pad  that  is  not  only  a  protection  to  the  mattress 
but  a  comfort  to  the  individual.  Some  pads  are 
practically  unfit  for  use  after  washing,  as  the  cot- 
ton rolls  up,  becomes  knotted  and  in  ridges.  The 
difference  between  the  Excelsior  Pad  and  others 
is  most  marked.  In  the  Excelsior  the  quilting  is 
so  scientifically  done  that  the  cotton  cannot  roll 
up,  and  it  has  the  beautiful  quality  of  the  quilt- 
ing of  our  grandmothers,  now  almost  a  lost  art. 
These  pads  also  possess  an  elasticity  and  a  feeling 
of  luxury  which  is  soothing  and  restful  to  one 
whether  well  or  ill.  The  discomfort  of  the  rub- 
ber sheet,  which  is  a  necessity  on  the  beds  of 
infants  and  many  individuals,  is  entirely  removed 
by  the  use  of  these  pads.  The  nurse  will  find 
that  the  sensitive  patient  "who  cannot  stand  the 
rubber  sheet"  will  not  be  aware  of  its  existence 
by  the  use  of  the  Excelsior  Protector. 


Wash  them  as  often  as  you  want,  they  still  wil 
retain  their  soft,  springy,  sanitary  qualities. 


Made  in  all  sizes 


Excelsior  Quilting  Co- 


15  Laight  Street 


New  York  City 
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affected  me.  I  told  her  I  would 
produce  his  play  but  that  it  must 
undergo  many  changes.  I  began 
my  work  of  analyzing  and  criti- 
cising the  script.  I  was  at  my  usual 
infinite  pains  upon  the  details 
with  the  author  at  my  side.  We 
sat  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  my  studio.  It  was  a  hot 
August  night.  We  were  alone  in 
the  theatre.  "This  change  must 
be  made,"  I  said,  "and  that  scene 
will  have  to  be  torn  to  pieces." 
"This  character  must  be  built 
up."  "The  love  interest  must  be 
strengthened  to  subtract  much  of 
sordidness  from  the  play  and  add 
much  of  beauty."  The  man's  eyes 
glittered  at  every  suggestion  I 
made.  He  stared  at  me  out  of 
the  mask  of  his  face  that  held  the 
yellow  whiteness  of  prison  pallor. 
His  skin  exuded  the  odor  of  the 
death  house,  an  odor  that  per- 
vades a  person  in  those  days  and 
nights  of  dread  while  awaiting 
the  execution  of  his  sentence,  and 
which,  doctors  tell  me,  never  quite 
leaves  one.  Finally  from  his  pale 
lips  came  an  oath.  He  stood  up 
and  cursed  me.  "I  hate  you"  he 
said.  I  too  arose.  "I  am  doing 
all  I  can  to  help  you  in  my  own 
way,  my  boy,"  I  said.  "I  in- 
variably tear  to  pieces  and  put  to- 
gether again  my  own  plays."  I 
watched  his  mood  slowly  cool. 
Then  my  own  attitude  changed. 
I  leveled  my  finger  at  him  as 
though  I  were  holding  a  pistol. 

"You  have  come  up  here  in  a 
rage  to" — I  did  not  use  the  word 
kill  or  murder  for  I  knew  they 
held  a  suggestion  that  would  be 
to  his  heated  brain  as  a  match  to 
a  fuse —  "to  quarrel  not  to  work, 
now  go!"  I  followed  him  to  the 
elevator.  I  did  not  allow  him  to 
reach  my  side  nor  to  get  behind 
me.  With  my  finger  lifted  men- 
acingly I  backed  him  to  the  ele- 
vator and  sent  him  down.  The 
next  day  he  wrote  a  letter  of  apol- 
ogy. I  did  not  permit  him  to  at- 
tend any  of  the  rehearsals  until 
the  final  one.  There  he  created 
another  scene.  He  sprang  up  and 
shouted  "This  is  my  play.  This 
is  my  life.      Hurrah!" 

Poor,  tormented  madman.  He 
later  died  in  an  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane. His  gentle  mother  and  the 
gallant,  impoverished  soldier,  his 
father,  both  died  before  him. 

I  have  observed  in  my  lifelong 
quest  of  beauty  that  what  an  au- 
dience responds  to  is  fidelity  to 
truth.  It  likes  to  recognize  the 
tender  bits  of  life;  the  thing  that 
steals  up  and  gets  under  the  waist- 
coat and  the  stays,  that  touches 
the  ever  beating  organ  beneath  is 
the  very  heart  of  beauty.  Again 
and  again,  by  presenting  to  an  au- 
dience the  dear,  familiar  sights  I 
have  learned  the  tremendous  value 
of  little  things. 

"Marie  Odile"  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  my  productions. 
The  trustfulness  of  the  little  nun, 


her  belief  that  the  grim  soldier- 
visitor  was  Saint  Michael,  reached 
the  very  peak  of  spiritual  love- 
liness. The  greatest  response  the 
play  secured  from  each  audience 
was  to  the  scene  in  which  the 
young  convent  drudge,  played  by 
that  little  angel  Frances  Starr, 
caressed  a  pet  pigeon.  The  help- 
lessness, the  love  and  the  trust  of 
the  two  humble  creatures  caused 
many  in  the  audience  to  weep. 

Physically  the  sight  of  a  father 
watching  between  the  curtains  his 
son's  performance  on  the  stage  is 
not  remarkable.  But  that  intense 
peering,  that  dramatically  beauti- 
ful, silent  drama  of  the  soul, 
was  a  great  moment  in  the  play 
"Deburau."  A  little  thing;  a  third 
or  fourth  thought.  My  first 
thought  about  the  handling  of  a 
situation  may  be  very  faulty.  The 
second  is  better.  The  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  is  much  better.  The  last 
is  the  best.  I  give  to  the  things 
called  "trifles"  the  most  careful 
consideration.  It  may  be  that  one 
of  these  little  things  becomes  pow- 
erful beyond  all  calculation. 

The  appearance  of  a  quaint, 
tiny  mother  in  gray  was  one  of 
the  powerful  little  things  in  "The 
Gold  Digger."  We  needed  her 
to  redeem  the  play  from  sheer  sor- 
didness. She  had  not  ten  lines  to 
speak.  We  saw  her.  She  disap- 
peared. But  we  remembered.  She 
was  like  a  waft  of  fine  old  peit 
fume. 

"The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"  had  the  sordid  setting  of 
a  saloon  and  a  gambler's  den  on 
the  frontier.  I  knew  I  must  give 
it  something  of  beauty,  so  I  in- 
troduced a  California  landscape. 
Drenched  in  sunshine  it  lay  blue, 
half  tropical,  an  undulation  of 
cerulean  hills  and  green  valleys 
that  called  forth  the  heroine's  rev- 
erent exclamation:  "My  Califor- 
nia!" 

T  N  one  of  my  first  plays  the  cur- 
tain rose  upon  a  simple  little 
room.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the 
grate.  A  cat  stretched  before  it, 
long  and  luxuriously,  and  lay 
down  for  a  nap.  Thccat  repeated 
its  performance  throughout  the 
run  of  the  play.  Unlike  many 
human  actors  its  performance 
never  varied.  There  was  much  of 
admiration  for  this  scene,  much 
curiosity  about  why  the  cat,  a 
not  particularly  technical  animal, 
should  always  stretch  before  the 
fire.  The  little  animal  struck  the 
keynote  I  desired,  that  of  comfort 
in  a  home.  That  cat  proved  the 
value  of  little  things.  I  assured 
the  fidelity  of  his  performance  by 
putting  him  in  a  cellar  for  a  few7 
minutes  before  he  was  needed  on 
the  stage.  I  had  noticed  that  the  * 
invariable  habit  of  cats  is  to 
stretch  before  a  fire  when  they 
are  cold. 

Still   remembered   is  one  of  the 
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little  things  in  the  play  "May  Blos- 
som," which  was  my  first  genuinely 
successful  production  in  New 
•dfork.  That  seeming  trifle  was  a 
bird  funeral.  A  group  of  little 
girls  and  boys  were  the  mourners 
and  followed  the  tiny  casket  to  its 
grave  in  the  garden.  Bijou  Fer- 
nandez, afterward  an  actress  and 
now  a  successful  business  woman, 
was  the  chief  mourner.  Persons 
who  saw  the  play  thirty-nine  years 
ago  still  speak  of  the  bird  funeral. 
I  got  the  idea  from  a  soap  adver- 
tisement then  in  popular  use. 

My  lifelong  quest  for  beauty 
has  taught  me  that  in  nature  love- 
liness is  absolute.  In  art  it  de- 
pends upon  human  associations. 
The  most  beautiful  natural  ob- 
jects I  have  seen  are  the  pano- 
rama of  California  that  unrolled 
before  my  eyes  as  I  stood  on  a 
peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. The  other  was  Niagara 
Falls.  I  have  viewed  the  vari- 
colored beauty  of  the  Riviera.  I 
have  seen  the  unfathomable  blue 
of  the  Italian  skies.  I  have  been 
charmed  by  the  soft  loveliness  of 
English  estates.  I  have  been  ob- 
sessed by  the  sombre  grandeur 
of  the  fiords  and  mountains  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  I  have  stood 
on  the  Alps  in  Switzerland.  But 
no  objects  have  ever  so  stirred  me 
by  their  beauty  as  the  California 
landscape  and  Niagara  Falls.  Per- 
haps even  Nature  for  me  is  not 
absolute,  that  it  must  have  the  hu- 
man associations.  Mine  are  those 
of  my  homeland. 

We  hear  that  the  best-known 
Vtreet  in  the  world,  Broadway,  has 
no  beauty.  We  hear  it  classed 
with  Coney  Island.  I  grant  that 
its  outward  aspect  is  one  of  irreg- 
ular skyline  and  a  garish  multi- 
tude of  lights.  But  for  me  memo- 
ries make  it  beautiful.  I  used  to 
walk  from  the  Battery  up  Broad- 
way to  Union  Square,  to  Twenty- 
third  Street,  to  Thirty-fourth 
Street.  Broadway  and  Forty- 
second  Street  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness. But  the  Broadway  of  my 
youth  was  beautiful  to  me  for 
the  splendor  of  its  achievements. 
Great  plays  were  being  produced 
by  great  managers  and  acted  by 
gifted  men  and  lovely,  clever 
women.  It  was  the  street  of  my 
dreams.  Extended  as  it  is  now, 
like  a  long,  crooked  finger,  the 
lane  of  light  is  still  beautiful  to 
me.  It  is  a  pathway  of  light  and 
loveliness  because  of  my  early 
memories  of  it,  the  still  vivid 
ghosts  of  yesterday.  For  a  young 
man  of  to-day  it  may  be  forming 
memories  that  will  make  it  beau- 
tiful to  him  in  later  years. 

(^OLORS  are  vital  to  me.  In 
them  I  have  favorites.  When 
I  was  a  poor  little  boy  in  San 
Francisco  I  had  my  dreams  of 
beauty.  I  tried  to  realize  them 
by  buying  strips  of  colored  Can- 
ton flannel  and  hanging  them  as 
a  banner,  or  draping  them  wher- 
ever I  was  allowed  to  play,  in  the 
cellar  of  our  home,  or  in  the  gar- 
ret   of    some    neighboring    house, 


when  the  house  was  vacant.  1 
chose  then  the  colors  that  are  still 
my  favorites.  They  are  the  i  usset 
shades.  They  appear  in  the  wall 
and  the  rugs  and  the  draperies  of 
my  studio  above  my  theatre.  Rus- 
set shades.  The  colors  of  autumn. 
Spring  is  the  time  of  love-making, 
of  mating,  of  growth.  The  green 
of  spring  is  attractive.  But  I 
prefer  autumn.  It  is  the  splendid, 
though  the  dying  season.  I  love 
its  colors,  glowing  red,  softened  by 
brown  and  tinged  with   gold. 

E\  er\  tiling  has  something  of 
beauty.  The  province  of  art  is  to 
stress  beauty.  A  face  that  seems 
plain  at  a  glance  may  be  glorified 
by  the  reflection  of  a  thought  or 
an  emotion.  A  gnarled  tree, 
twisted  by  its  battles  with  rude 
winds,  may  suggest  ugliness.  But 
look  again.  Its  foliage  shines  with 
the  beauty  of  a  crown,  especially 
in  its  autumn  glory. 

Next  to  my  work  my  greatest 
joy  is  in  haunting  auction-rooms. 
Of  the  bidding,  that  is  distasteful 
to  many,  I  am  little  conscious.  I 
go  to  the  auction-rooms  as  I  would 
inspect  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 
They  are  evidences  of  the  fierce 
battles  of  a  life.  They  speak  of 
its  victories  and  defeats.  I  am 
close  to  the  heart  of  a  man  or 
woman,  or  of  their  household.  It 
is  a  place  of  dreams. 

^7 OMEN,  of  course,  are  the 
beautiful  half  of  humanity. 
Man  monopolizes  the  ugliness.  If 
one  be  stamped,  as,  in  my  youth  I 
was,  by  the  chivalry  of  the  Ameri- 
can Age  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the 
time  when  one  doffed  his  hat  to 
a  woman  of  the  streets,  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  chose  each 
other  and  were  loyal  unto  death, 
when  miners  reverenced  good 
womanhood  as  a  worshipper  his 
saints,  every  woman  is  beautiful. 
My  woman  stars  have  all  been 
superb  women.  Their  strangely 
variant  types,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter, 
Blanche  Bates,  Ina  Claire,  Frances 
Starr,  Lenore  Ulric,  Mrs.  Fiske, 
Fay  Bainter,  Henrietta  Crosman 
prove  the  catholicity  of  my  taste 
in  loveliness.  They  come  and  go. 
I  shall  have  another  group  of 
them  before  I  pass  on.  They,  too, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  reflect  beau- 
ty as  the  rainbow  reflects  it,  in 
equal  though  different  colorings. 
Not  in  physical  coloring  alone,  but 
in  the  color  of  their  personality, 
the  sum  of  their  souls  and  minds 
and  hearts. 

How  shall  we  introduce  beauty 
into  humble  lives  and  poor,  bare 
homes?  Not  by  any  prescribed 
object.  Objects,  a  flower  in  a 
vase,  a  small,  richly  colored  rug, 
a  square  of  faded  tapestry,  are  aids 
in  the  education  of  the  sense  of 
beauty.  But  the  prime  means,  the 
indispensable,  is  the  awakening  of 
the  imagination.  The  imagina- 
tion trained  by  exercise,  as  my 
mother  trained  mine  in  our  twi- 
light talks,  wall  grope  for  beauty. 
It  will  grope  through  poverty, 
through  pain,  through  loneliness, 
but  it  will  find  it. 


7"/j/'s  Artistic  Smoker's  Set 
Delivered  to   lou  for  $10 

Carriage  Charges  Prepaid 


SMOKER'S  set  of  hammered  metal,  antique  finish, 
of  ten  pieces.  The  tray  is  19  inches  long  and  lYz 
inches  wide.  The  candle-stick  and  match-holder  are 
9V2  inches  high.  The  ash-receiver — with  its  bowl  of 
Venetian  glass — is  7>4  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches 
high  from  its  base  to  the  cigar  or  cigarette  holder. 


"Making  the  Useful  Beautiful 
and  the  Beautiful  Useful" 

CONSIDERED  purely  for  its  decorative 
value  this  set  will  add  beauty  and 
distinction  to  any  room  because  of  the  grace 
of  its  design  and  charm  of  its  coloring. 
Hammered  metal  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
It  suggests  strength  and  delicacy,  the. skill 
of  the  artisan  working  the  metal  with  the 
appreciation  of  an  artist,  fashioning  a  de- 
sign that  shall  endure. 

The  harmony  of  the  lines,  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  the  modelling  make  the  set  a 
delight  to  the  critical  eye.  The  restful  tones 
of  the  metal  with  their  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  contrasting  accent  of  color 
given  by  the  bowl  and  the  candle,  add  to 
the  satisfying  charm.  Its  usefulness  equals 
its  beauty.  There  are  few  homes  where  the 
smoker's  comfort  cannot  be  increased. 

The  match-stand  has  a  pipe-cleaner,  pipe 
bowl,  scoop  and  tobacco  pocket,  which  will 
add  to  the  joy  of  pipe  smokers.  The  candle- 
stick has  a  snuffer.  All  of  the  articles  can 
be  moved  from  the  tray  as  convenience 
demands. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  these  smoking- 
stands  available  and  orders  will  be  filled  in 
the  order  in  which  thev  are  received. 


ADAM   DINGWALL 

48  West  47th  Street  New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING-SCULPTURE-ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY    OF    ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


STUDY    INTERIOR    DECORATION 


/COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
^  styles,  color  harmony,  composition,  textiles, 
curtains,  wall  treatments,  furniture  arrangement, 
etc.  RESIDENT  and  HOME  STUDY  courses. 
Start  at  once.     Send  for  Catalogue  D4. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101  PARK  AVENUE  -  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


J.  BLOCKX 

OIL   AND   WATER  COLORS 

"The  Finest  in  the  World" 

and  ARTISTS  CANVAS,  linen,  17  inches  to  13'6"  wide 
TAPESTRY  CLOTH  for  Interior  Decorations  Write  for  Lists 

SCHNEIDER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

2102  Broadway  Sole  Agents  New  York  City 


Colonial  Fireplace  Furnishings 

They  Gladden  the  Heart 


and  usefulness  of  th. 
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record    of    thirty 
and   equipping 
artistic 
service  and 
complete   fireplace* 
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f  Colonial  Charm."    Sent  FREE. : 

COLONIAL    FIREPLACE    COMPANY 
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Andirons.  Gratea.    Fire 
Seta.    etc..    in    a    wide 
range   of   Colonial    and 
other  period  designs  in 
hand-wrought  iron,  pol- 
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HIGGINS' 


INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

IE  FINEST  AND  BEST 

INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  they 
are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  pul 
up  and  withal  so  efficient 
At  DEALERS  GENERALLY 
Chat.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 
Branches!  Chicago,  London 
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The  "Santa  Maria"  weather-vane 


The  Glorified  Weather -Vane 

By  P.  M. 


VERY  humble  must  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  weather-vane. 
Its  genesis  is  unknown,  but  early 
in  man's  struggle  to  read  the  warn- 
ing of  the  elements  it  came  into 
being,  born  as  are  most  essentials, 
out  of  the  pangs  of  necessity.  For 
the  most  part,  the  weather-vane  is 
an  equipment  of  the  barn,  and 
hence  its  first  expression  was  in  the 
figure  of  a  cock.  To  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  the  direction  of  the  wind 
always  has  been  a  vital  matter. 
But  from  weather-cock  to  weather- 
vane  the  evolution  of  the  whirling 
wind-gauge  has  been,  of  late,  beau- 
tiful and  spectacular.  Serving  as 
a  mere  utility,  it  has  grown  to  be 
a  thing  of  beauty,  a  form  chal- 
lenging the  genius  of  the  craftsman 
and  the  imagination  of  the  artist. 
Most  elaborately  wrought  are 
some  of  the  preserved  examples  of 
medieval  times.  These  have  their 
places  of  honor  in  the  museums. 
And  yet  there  is  something  incon- 
gruous in  bottling  up  these  adven- 
turous symbols  of  the  free  life.  A 
weather-vane's  place  is  aloft,  in  the 
open,  even  though  it  be  contem- 
poraneous with  Columbus  and  has 
a  market  value  of  many  dollars.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  preserve  behind 
glass  walls  the  mummy  of  a 
Pharaoh,  but  to  house  a  weather- 
vane  in  similar  fashion  is  an 
anomaly  and  a  crime. 

Happily  none  may  be  without 
his  symbolic  weather-vane  today. 
Ranging  all  the  way  from  a  sil- 
houette of  the  "Santa  Maria"  to  a 
group    from    "Rip    Van    Winkle," 


one  can  now  affix  to  housetop  or 
barn  a  weather-vane  connoting  any 
legend  dear  to  the  owner's  heart. 
Are  you  a  golfer?  Here  then  is  a 
metal  picture  showing  the  drive  off 
of  a  devotee  of  the  "ancient  and 
royal  game."  Is  polo  your  favorite 
sport?  Tell  the  world  with  a 
weather-vane  of  these  mounted 
players  in  the  midst  of  a  tilt.  Do 
you  admire  the  daring  of  the 
broncho  buster?  There  is  a  Wild 
West  vane  with  a  "bad  'un"  buck- 
ing to  rid  himself  of  his  rider  and 
part  of  the  design  is  the  familiar 
cactus.  Witches,  ships  of  sorts, 
Dutch  goose-girls,  birds  in  flight, 
an  old  mariner — "Peg  Leg" — here 
is  a  varied  selection  of  well- 
wrought  metal  silhouettes,  nioi'.y 
balanced  to  catch  the  varying 
breezes  and  surmounting  the  four- 
arms  of  the  compass — all  these  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  It  is  an 
imaginative  company,  this  that 
swirls  against  the  sky,  adding  in- 
terest to  any  structure  and  making 
the  old-fashioned  cock  droop  his 
wings  in  an  ecstasy  of  envy. 

Concretely,  these  new  designs  in 
weather-vanes  are  from  the  house 
of  Arthur  Todhunter,  who  has 
shown  vision  and  enterprise  in 
placing  them  on  the  market.  The 
need  has  long  been  present,  and 
now  that  a  weather-vane  can  be 
bought  that  will  glorify  and  not 
defile  a  building  one  may  be  sure 
that  the  discerning  will  avail  them- 
selves of  such  charming  adjuncts  to 
the  country  home. 


"Fore!"  a  weather-vane  for  golfers 
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The  Mirror  Most  Ancient  of 
Decorative  Accessories 


predominate,  is  the  placing  of  long, 
rather  narrow  mirrors  on  either 
side  of  some  feature,  in  a  shad- 
owed wall  space. 

In  a  dining-room  showing  white 
panelled  walls  the  mantel  mirror 
is  charming,  more  especially  if 
brass  sconces  balance  it  on  either 
side.  Gilt,  two-toned,  or  poly- 
chrome frames  are  suitable  in  such 
a  setting,  and  the  mirror,  through 
its  placing,  reflects  the  table  and 
those  who  gather  around  it,  in- 
viting furtive  glances  into  its  clear 
depths. 

The  mirrors  now  available  for 
milady's  personal  use  are  wonder- 
fully alluring  bits,  free  of  the  up- 
rights that  heretofore  attached 
them  to  the  dresser.  They  seem 
designed  for  the  small  house,  and 
their  use  is  constantly  growing  in 
favor.  Frequently  they  match  the 
painted  chest  of  drawers  and  are 
hung  on  the  wall  space  at  a  com- 
fortable height  just  above  it. 
Sometimes  an  ornate  design  with 
gilt  frame  is  chosen  for  contrast, 
or  if  you  are  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing a  vivid  note  of  coloring 
into  your  scheme  of  decoration 
you  may  select  a  mirror  frame  of 
dull  Chinese  red  to  hang  above  an 
ebony  chest.  Your  selection  of 
the  mirror  for  your  bedroom  can 
be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  you 
',  desire,  depending  of  course  on 
your  choice  of  furnishings. 


(Continued  from  page  23) 

One  scheme  has  a  chest  of 
drawers  painted  soft  gray  with 
decorations  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  bright  plumaged  birds.  The 
mirror  above  is  of  good  size,  also 
painted  gray  and  topped  with  an 
urn  of  vari-toned  flowers.  Flank- 
ing the  mirror  are  silver  sconces, 
their  lights  shaded  in  blush  pink 
silk.  This  scheme  is  particularly 
effective  in  the  bright,  sun-warmed 
room  of  its  placing,  but  it  would 
be  entirely  out  of  harmony  in  a 
less  sunny  apartment. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  bed- 
room mirrors  seen  are  framed  in 
black  and  used  in  conjunction  with 
black  furniture.  Sombre?  Not  at 
all.  The  window  drapes,  chair 
cushions,  table  runners,  rugs,  can 
dlesticks,  and  other  accessories, 
showing  tones  of  old  gold,  jade 
green,  some  mauve,  soft  rose,  rich 
blue,  and  a  dash  of  orange,  each 
and  every  one  emphasized  and  re- 
flected not  only  in  the  mirror  sur- 
faces but  in  the  ebony  of  its  frame 
and  the  furnishings,  combine  to 
make  one  of  the  gayest  ensembles 
imaginable.  Black  is  a  wonder- 
fully decorative  background  color, 
as  well  as  a  potent  factor  in  lend- 
ing character  to  a  too  pale  interior. 
So  do  not  be  afraid  to  use  it  if  you 
wish  to  secure  pleasing  and  un- 
usual effects. 

The  small  mirrors  are  replacing 
to  some  extent  the  triple  mirrors 


of  the  dressing-table,  which  have 
enjoyed  such  a  remarkable  vogue. 
Their  use  in  this  respect,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  preference,  and  just 
how  far  the  pendulum  of  popular 
favor  will  swing  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  for  the  other  is  mere 
conjecture  at  this  time.  Both  have 
their  good  points,  and  both  will 
undoubtedly  enjoy  a  long  period 
of  popularity. 

Most  of  us  possess  too  few  mir- 
rors for  our  needs,  so  the  question 
of  their  over-use  does  not  ordi- 
narily interest  us.  But  they  can 
be  over-used,  as  can  any  other 
feature,  and  when  they  are,  the 
result  is  tragic.  If  you  should 
happen  to  possess  more  mirrors 
than  you  really  need,  pack  a  few 
away,  no  matter  how  attractive 
they  may  be.  It  is  far  better  to 
part  with  them  than  to  crowd 
your  rooms  with  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions which  will  prove  disconcert- 
ing even  to  well-poised  guests. 
Mirrors  well-placed,  but  not  over- 
done, should  be  your  watchword. 

Undeniably  mirrors  occupy  a 
little  field  all  their  own,  and  they 
are  so  potently  charming  in  any 
scheme  of  decoration  in  which  we 
choose  to  use  them  that  they  de- 
serve to  receive  the  same  care  and 
consideration  in  their  selection  and 
placing  that  we  bestow  upon  the 
more  essential  furnishings. 


An  aerial  view  of  the  country  home  of  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Esq.,  at  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  place  as  conspicuously  shown  in  the  airman's  photograph,  is  the 
tapestry  garden  abutting  on  the  porch  entrance  to  the  house.  This  formal  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  manner 
of  the  old  tapestry  gardens  of  France,  the  walks,  flower-borders  and  hedges  composing  a  set  and  studied 
design  simple,  but  effective 


CAUF0RNIA5CHGDL 
[ARTS^tRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Three  Professional  Schools : 

1.  School  of  Applied  Arts.  De- 
grees: Bachelor  of  Design  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  AppliedArt. 

2.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Degree: 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

3.  School  of  Education  in  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Degree:  Bachelor  of 
Education  in  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Fall  Term  Opens  August  6,  1923 

Write  for  Application  Blank  and  Catalog 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

2119  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  California 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park  San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  comprehensive  school  of  art   "where  earnest 
enthusiasm   is   dominant,"    located   in    an   en- 
just  made   for   artists — in   the  land 
Spring.     For  catalog    address 
EUGENE  DE  VOL.  Director 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.     a 


N.Y.  School  of  Fine  and  [Applied  Art 

Frank  Alrah  Parsons,  Pres.     Wm.  Odom,  Director  in  Paris 

New  York  Paris  London 

Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration:  Cos- 
tume Design  and  Illustration;  Stage  Design; 
Graphic  Advertising;  Decorative  Design; 
Teachers'  Training  Courses. 

Begins  September  7th  Circulars 

Address:    Sec.,  2239  Broadway,   New  York 


Unusual  Things  from  the  FAR  EAST 

Hand-made  textiles,  art  objects,  novel 
delicacies,  incenses,  articles  suitable 
for  gifts  and  home  decoration.  Cata- 
log sent  on  request.  A  selected  as- 
sortment of  12  things  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

THE   CARAVAN 
92  Harrison  Road     •     Calcutta/lndia 
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Department   10. 

The  response  to  the  announcement  of 
The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
makes  it  desirable  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  course  to  enroll  promptly 
so  they  can  be  assigned  to  early  classes. 
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The  1923  edition  of  the 

GEORGIAN   PERIOD 

By  WILLIAM  ROTCH  WARE 

/COMPLETELY  rearranged  and  reprinted  with    text    matter   and    indexes 
*-'  condensed  into  one  bound  volume.      Indexes  —  Alphabetical,  chronological, 

geographical  subject,  also  list  of  Architects  and  draftsmen.      The  remaining  jive 

portfolios  are  devoted  to  plates  and  measured  drawings. 


^■^^^-^HE  beauties  of  Georgian  archi- 
M        I    tecture    have    seldom    been 
^L       1    equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
To  this  day,  there  are  stand- 
ing, in  various  communities,  edifices  in 
which  are  permanent  memorials  of  the 
genius  of  their  designers. 

The  Georgian  Period  is  a  profusely  illus- 
trated treatise  on  Colonial  Architecture 
in  America,  including  measured  draw- 
ings by  eminent  architects  and  draughts- 
men. 

The  text  pages,  in  addition  to  their  tech- 
nical information,  present  a  very  com- 
plete historical  record  of  the  formative 
period  in  American  Architecture  and 
Colonial  political  and  social  life. 

Sent  Free  for  10  DAYS' 
EXAMINATION 


Successful  architects  know  this  authori- 
tative library.     We  want  you  to  see  it,    so  west  4  7th  street 

to  examine  it  at  your  leisure.     We  will 

gladly  send  the  complete  library  to  you 
for  10  days  FREE. 


The  subjects  chosen  for  presentation  in 
this  work  represent  the  finest  examples 
of  Colonial  work  executed  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  and  the  New  England  States, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Measured  drawings  form  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  plate  section  and 
enable  the  designer  to  study  minutely 
the  various  examples  presented. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  Georgian 
Period  is  the  most  important  work  on 
Colonial  architecture  yet  produced  in 
America  and  as  such  its  inclusion  in  the 
architect's  library  becomes  a  practical 
necessity. 

6  volumes,  457  plates,  size  10x14,  272  pages 
of  text,  500  text  cuts.  Price,  postpaid,  $60.00 

JUDD  MAGAZINES,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


Just  Mail  the  Coupon 

A  limited  edition  of  this  well  known 
work  is  ready  for  delivery.  The  arrange- 
ment has  been  greatly  improved  upon, 
the  text  matter  and  indexes  being  con- 
densed into  one  bound  volume,  leaving 
five  portfolios  devoted  to  plates  and 
measured  drawings. 


JUDD  MAGAZINES,  Inc.,  50  West  47th  Street 


Send  me  for  10  days'  examination  the  Georgian  Period 
in  6  volumes  for  which  I  enclose  my  deposit  of  $6  00. 
It  is  understood  that  this  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  I 
return  the  books  within  10  days,  or  is  to  apply  as  first 
payment  for  the  set  on  the  plan  checked  below: 

Regular  Price  $60.00 

($6  00    with    order,    Balance    within    10    days) 

Partial  Payment  Plan $6600 

($6  00  with  order  and  $10  monthly  for  6  months) 


City  and  Slate 


Member  A    I.  A.  ?.. 


Sub.  Amer.  Arch. 
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A  SMALL  section  of  our  showroom  is  reproduced  above.     Here  are  seen  a  pair  of  in- 
dividual floor  lamps,  a  console  of  wrought  iron  and  bronze  incorporating  the  XV. 
Century  Spanish  motif,  large  and  small  candle  sticks,  book  ends,  sculptured  vases 
and  dominating  the  view  a  bronze  grille  inserted  in  the  orange  stippled  wall.     This  gives 
one  but  a  glimpse  of  what  the  Editor  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  has  termed  the  place, 
"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True." 


OSCAR   B.  BACH   STUDIOS,  Inc. 


/j^e^uC^ .  W  -  X?—jr 


President  and  Sole  Dir 


C^/JXETAL  work  of  unique  design  and  artistic  distinction,  each 
piece  a  hand-wrought  product  made  with  an  eye  to  its  special  adapt- 
ability to  its  surroundings,  characterizes  the  entire  cutpul  of  the 
Bach  Studios. 

Working  in  all  the  metals — bronze,  iron,  silver,  copper — we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  our  patrons  the  highest  type  of  decorative  objects 
suitable  for  the  home  where  refinement  and  distinction  are  desired. 
Your  correspondence  is  solicited. 


SCULPTORS      IN      METAL 

SPECIALISTS    I  N 
HAND-WROUGHT      BRONZE 


m 


257  West  17th  Street 
new  york  city 
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w  of  Lake   Lugano 


FOR  SALE 

TREVANO  CASTLE  jk*3£3 

CZAR  NICHOLAS  II.  of  ALL  the  RUSSIAS 
EMPRESS  VICTORIA  of  Great  Britain  and  India 
EMPRESS  EUGENIE  of  the  Empire  of  France 
EMPRESS  ELIZABETH  of  the  Empire  of  Austria 


and  many  other  equally  famous  personages 
have  been  entertained  as  guests  at 
TREVANO  CASTLE,  famous  for  its  beauty 
and  location  on  the  exquisite  Lake  of 
Lugano,  Switzerland,  one  of  those  Baronial 
Estates  that  usually  remain  in  families  of 
distinction  through  many  successive  gen- 
erations, but  Trevano  Castle  is  a  singular 
exception.  Years  ago  the  owner  could  have 
sold  this  estate  for  over  one  million  dollars, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  sell.  Now,  however, 
desiring  to  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
offers  it  at  an  absurdly  low  price. 

Trevano  Castle  offers  an  environment  of 
rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  most  notable 
estate  which  cost  the  previous  owner  over 
$2,400,000.  The  Czar's  architect  Botta,  the 
famous  scultor  Vela,  and  Beranger,  landscape 
gardener  of  the  Paris  municipality,  were  en- 
gaged to  design  and  create  the  enormous 
structure  and  dependencies  and  park.  The 
many  distinguished  guests  who  have  been 
here  have  attested  that  words  cannot  de- 
scribe its  beauty,  and  happy  and  fortunate 
will  be  the  buyer  who  will  enter  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  this  superb  estate. 


The  property  measures  about  7  5  y2  acres. 
Most  of  it  is  laid  out  as  a  park  with  varied 
and  rare  flora. 

Trevano  Castle  is  partly  furnished.  It  ad- 
joins Lugano  and  stands  on  a  plateau  over- 
looking Lugano  Lake,  mountains  and  city, 
facing  precisely  south  with  an  exquisite  and 
vast  panorama  of  Italian  and  Swiss  scenes. 
The  Castle,  rising  from  massive  stone  ter- 
races and  wide  balustraded  flights  of  steps, 
has  a  frontage  of  1 74  feet  with  a  depth  of 
1 68  feet.  There  is  a  modern  central  hot  water 
system  and  electric  lighting  throughout. 

Suitable  for  Club  House  Estate 

The  Estate  is  of  such  size  and  the  buildings 
so  ample  and  so  well  planned,  with  such 
splendid  facilities  that  if  desired  it  might 
well  be  converted  into  a  magnificent  Club 
House  Estate,  with  its  ample  grounds  for 
out-door  sports  and  its  baths,  spacious 
club  rooms  for  entertainments,  etc.  In  this 
relation  its  geographical  location  to  draw 
members  from  the  cities  of  importance 
comparatively  near,  is  enhanced  by  the 
facilities  for  quick  travel  by  auto,  railroad 
or  boat. 


Court  of  Honor 


Price  $500,000 

Address  J,  E*  Hasler 

Waldort  Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Solarium  of  the  Atri 
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The  Rich  Return  in  the  Practical  Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


DIRECTORS 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

and  NANCY  V.  McCLELLAND 

Typical  Tributes  of  the  Many 
Volunteered  by  Our  Students 

"You  cannot  know  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  each 
lesson  of  the  course.  Certainly  those  responsible 
should  be  congratulated.  It  is  unbelievable  a 
correspondence  course  could  be  made  so  interesting. 
I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  take  it." 

"I  am  enjoying  the  course  immensely.  The  latest 
lesson  is  the  most  fascinating  of  all." 

"I  am  deriving  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
valuable  from  the  course  and  most  stimulating  of 
all  are  the  examination  papers." 

"I  enjoy  the  work  more  than  I  can  tell.  It  is  so 
interesting,  so  helpful,  so  valuable." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  the  lessons.  I  find  them 
easy  to  understand  and  magnificently  illustrated  " 
(From  a  student  in  Mexico  who  distrusted ^his 
mastery  of  English.) 

"One  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  course  is 
the  privilege  of  consulting  the  directors,  and  for 
the  prompt  personal  attention  they  give  us." 

The  originals  of  these  letters  and  many 
like   them    are    on    file    in    our    office. 


So  authoritative  is  the  course,  so  comprehensive, 
that  those  who  take  the  study  for  cultural  reasons  and 
to  beautify  their  own  homes  have  the  great  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  a  mastery  of  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  career  in  a  fascinating  profession 
which  yields  large  financial  returns. 

The  twenty-four  lessons  cover  every  phase  of 
interior  decoration  with  clear  explanations  and  direc- 
tions, which  are  supplemented  by  the  reports  on  the 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  accompanying  each  lesson, 
and  by  personal  answers  covering  individual  problems. 
The  student  receives  authoritative  knowledge. 

enrollment  blanks  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


THE  Arts  and  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study 
Course  in   Interior  Decoration  yields  quadruple 
returns  to  those  who  take  it,  and  who  find  the 
study  so  interesting  that  it  is  almost  a  recreation. 

There  is  the  pleasure  in  the  study  itself  and  the 
sense  of  cultural  advancement  which  means  a  finer 
appreciation  of   beauty. 

The  artistic  knowledge  and  practical  direction  gives 
the  capacity  to  create  a  beautiful  and  livable  home 
environment  that  expresses  your  own  individuality. 

The  saving  in  making  purchases  for  your  home, 
through  knowing  just  what  to  buy  for  utility  and  to 
create  a  desired  effect  will  pay  for  the  course  many 
times   over. 

Descriptive  booklet  giving  full  details  and 


THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
PRACTICAL  HOME  STUDY   COURSE  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

50  WEST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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There  is  something  about  the  presence  of  a  pipe  organ  in  a  home  that 
gives  the  house  a  distinction — possibly  because  an  organ  in  the  home  is 
not  yet  so  common  as  to  lose  its  agreeable  novelty.  Every  proper  home 
should  have  music  in  some  form.  The  pipe  organ  gives  music  in  its 
most  splendid  and  desirable  form.  The  Estey  Residence  Organ  is  playable 
either  by  the  human  organist,  or  by  what  we  call  the  Estey  Organist,  a 
device  that  makes  all  organ  music  available  to  all.  The  Estey  Organ  Company, 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


THE      ESTEY       RESIDENCE      PIPE       ORGAN 
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IN  THE    DAYS  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 


This  charming  mural  painting  is  the  work  of  Salvatore  Lascari  and  was  executed  for  an  over-mantel  decorative  piece 
for  the  New  York  residence  of  Mrs.  Albert  Blum.  Lascari,  who  is  a  prix  de  Rome  man,  studied  originally  in  the  atelier 
of  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  is  now  in  Paris  to  complete  an  important 
art  commission  for  a  noted  American  financier.    The  artist's  color  is  vibrant  and  his  compositions  are  uniformly  decorative. 
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A  Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


"Sow  that  I  am  finally  lodged 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Metro- 
politan sone,  in  a  stuecoed 
Sew  Jersey  manor-house,  I 
find  that  I  still  busy  myself 
with  foolish  and  gratuitous 
labor,  about  the  same  as  the 
polar  bear  at  the  Zoo  who  in- 
sists on  burying  his  fish-break- 
fast  before  eating   it" 


"This  labor  of  late  has  taken 
the  form  of  Cabinet-making. 
This  hand-made  furniture  of 
mine,  my  friends  tell  me,  is 
incredibly  bad.  But  1  blithely 
and  tndefatigably  carpenter 
together  baroque  lawn- 
benches,  book-shelves  and  ar- 
rested period-pieces  with  no 
rootage  in  any  century  of  the 
past" 


My  Work  and  My  Workshop 

The  Effect  of  His  Environment  on  the  Literary  Product  of  a  Noted   American  Novelist 


m 


HEN  a  man  has  been  guilty 

of     twenty-five     books     in 

twenty-five  years  he  stands 

in  passably  grave  danger  of 

being  called  a  professional 

author.     I  am  now  more  or 

less  incidentally  engaged  on  my  twenty-sixth 

volume.      But   I   still   don't  see  how   I  could 

truthfully  call   myself  a  professional   author. 

For  this  adventure  known  as 
the  writing-game  has,  with  me,  al- 
ways been  mysteriously  avoca- 
tional.  My  books,  I'm  afraid, 
have  been  a  sort  of  unconsidered 
by-product,  very  much  as  aniline 
dye  is  a  by-product  of  coal  after 
it  has  been  "coked"  for  blast- 
furnace purposes.  They  have  been 
the  incidental  olives  in  the  cock- 
tails of  existence.  For  example, 
when  I  was  knee-deep  in  my  first 
year  o"f  newspaper  work  I  found 
the  mill-ends  of  observation  as- 
sorting themselves  into  my  first 
volume  of  short  stories,  "The 
Loom  of  Destiny."  A  little  later, 
when  I  was  ostensibly  up  to  my 
eyes  in  editorial  work  in  what  was 
then  intimidatingly  known  as  the 
biggest  syndicate  in  the  world  I 
incubated  my  first  out-and-out 
novel,  "The  Silver  Poppy."    When 


By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 


Arthur  Stringer  is  among  the  most  popu- 
lar of  our  American  fictionists.  He  has 
twenty-five  novels  to  his  credit  and  innu- 
merable short  stories.  He  is  an  authority 
on  criminology,  has  traveled  extensively  and 
nourishes  a  hobby  for  cabinet-making  and 
furniture  designing. 


Mrs.  Stringer  and  her  two 


I  tried  to  operate  a  fruit-farm  in  western 
Ontario  I  amended  the  disasters  of  agricul- 
ture by  evolving  half  a  dozen  books  of  adven- 
ture, from  "The  Gun  Runner"  of  the  tropics 
down  to  "The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Sleep" 
of  Grammercy  Square.  And  when  I  made 
an  effort  to  grow  wheat  on  a  prairie  ranch  in 
the  Alberta  foothills  I  camouflaged  my  defeat 
as  a  farmer  by  cultivating  the  garden  of  the 
imagination  and  imposing  on  the 
world  my  three  novels  of  western 
life,  "The  Prairie  Wife,"  "The 
Prairie  Mother,"  and  "The 
Prairie  Child." 

And  now  that  I  am  finally  and 
respectably  lodged  on  the  fringe 
of  the  metropolitan  zone,  forty- 
five  minutes  from  Broadway,  in  a 
stuccoed  New  Jersey  manor-house 
on  a  hillside  in  the  Cytherean 
suburb  of  Mountain  Lakes,  with 
no  wheat-fields  to  tractor-plow  and 
no  peach-rows  to  spray,  I  find  that 
I  still  busy  myself  with  foolish 
and  gratuitous  labor,  about  the 
same  as  the  polar  bear  at  the  Zoo 
who  insists  on  burying  his  fish- 
breakfast  before  eating  it.  This 
labor  seems  to  vary  with  the  vary- 
ing years,  but  of  late  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  cabinet-making.  This 
hand-made  furniture  of  mine,  my 
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friends  tell  me,  is  incredibly  bad.  But  I 
blithely  and  indefatigably  carpenter  together 
baroque  lawn-benches  and  book-shelves  and 
rustic  tables  and  bird-houses  and  arrested 
period-pieces  with  no  rootage  in  any  century 
of  the  past.  I  plane  and  saw  and  pound  and 
fit,  only  to  find  my  product  disappearing  like 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs.  For  my  discreet  Bet- 
ter Half  quietly  spirits  them  away.  She  re- 
moves them,  the  same  as  you  remove  the  ashes 
from  the  fireplace  that  has  warmed  you  the 
night  before. 

But  this  doesn't  bother  me.  They  take 
away  the  crude  coke,  but  they  leave  me  the 
essential  aniline.  I  have  got  my  mental 
stimulation  out  of  making  sawdust  and  shav- 
ings. I've  had  my  fun  and  something  more 
than  my  fun,  in  making  the  imitation  colonial 
highboy,  no  matter  how  wobbly  it  may  stand 
on  its  legs,  just  as  back  on  the  Ontario  farm 
I  wrung  more  than  mere  enjoyment  out  of 
growing  Burleigh  tobacco  which  nobody 
seemed  to  enjoy  smoking.  When  I  sent  a 
sample  of  it  down  to  Sewell  Ford,  I  remem- 
ber, he  wrote  back  saying  I'd  enriched  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  America  with  an  entirely 
new  anaesthetic.  Yet  he  didn't  dream  how 
essential  to  my  existence  as  an  artist  that  bad 
tobacco  was. 

For,  absurd  as  it  may  sound,  when  I'm  en- 
gaged in  the  writing  game  I  always  have  to 
be  engaged  in  something  else.  At  one  time, 
in  my  lighter-footed  youth,  it  used  to  be 
travel.  I  used  to  keep  from  falling  into  the 
ink-pot  by  ambling  about  this  big  world  of 
ours,  one  winter  in  Sicily  and  Morocco  and 
one  in  South  America  and  one  in  Rome  and 
one  in  California.  But  when  you  have  given 
hostages  to  fortune,  as  Bacon  terms  it,  you 
are  not  as  free  "for  to  see  and  to  admire"  as 
you  once  were.  So  I  passed  on  to  the  fruit 
course;  and  after  that  I  went  in  for  wheat, 
with  an  occasional  trip  into  the  North  Coun- 
try to  keep  from  getting  too  civilized,  which 
is  really  the  most  barbarous  thing  that  can 
happen  to  modern  man  or  woman.  In  a 
word,  it  was  all  an  effort  to  keep  in  contact 
with  life,  to  combat  the  natural  segregative 
instinct  of  the  author. 

IV  OT  that  one  has  to  tread  right  on  the 
heels  of  life  to  be  able  to  portray  it.  I 
tried  that,  once,  during  my  first  year  or  two 
in  New  York.  I  had  a  studio  down  in  East 
Twenty-third  street,  where  the  panhandlers 
used  to  drift  past  to  the  flop-joints  and  the 
pool-roomers  used  to  call  me  by  my  first  name. 
Ten  minutes'  walk  and  I  could  come  upon 
Bellevue  Hospital,  that  most  picturesque 
back-wash  of  derelict  humanity,  and  one  of 
the  best-equipped  "houses  of  pain"  in  the 
world.  The  nearness  to  that  in- 
stitution, functioning  doubly  as  a 
scrap-heap  of  humanity  and  a 
salvage-station,  was  an  attraction. 
Thither  I  could  go  when  my 
Remington  type-bars  failed  to 
dance  words  down  on  paper,  and 
receive  new  impressions,  morbid 
though  they  might  be.  At  that 
early  stage  I  used  to  quote  Long- 
fellow, who  said  it  were  wiser  to 
refrain  from  the  country  where 
one  might  see  only  ruins  of  castles 
and  seek  the  city  where  one  would 
see  ruins  of  characters.  I  agreed 
that  no  razed  castle  was  ever  as 
picturesque  as  a  human  delinquent. 
As  I  recall  that  period  I  be- 
lieve I  was  eyes  and  little  more. 
My  faculties  seemed  to  flow  into  i 
one  narraw  channel  of  observa- 
tion. I  could  lock  my  studio  in 
the  evening  and  walk  down  Mr.  Strint 
through    the    narrow    canyon-like 


One   of   the  author's   home-made   lawn-benches 

with  the  Stringer  boys  and  a  little  girl  neighbor 

occupying   it 

streets  to  Mulberry  Bend,  to  watch  the  quick- 
silver nature  of  the  immigrant  from  the  south 
of  Europe  run  its  gamut  of  emotion.  I  could 
walk  farther  down  Broadway  and  turn  into 
Washington  Street,  to  sniff  the  odors  of  the 
Near  East.  I  could  dine  in  Syria,  represented 
by  a  restaurant,  and  shop  in  Turkey  in  a  long 
lane  where  merchants  saluted  one  from  door- 
steps.     I   could   prowl   Broadway  and   watch 


"Absurd  as  it  may  sound,  when  I'm  engaged  in 

the  writing  game  I  always  have  to   be  engaged 

in  something  else" 

the  game  of  sex  played  covertly  or  openly,  in 
the  gauds  of  the  theatre  or  on  dark  street 
corners.  I  could  see  life  all  around  me,  life 
lying  there,  for  the  asking.  But  I  couldn't 
interpret  it. 

So  the  experiment  was  an  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Production  was  an  effort.  The  friend 
who  secured  the  interview  on  which  this 
article  is  based  assures  me  that  each   time   I 


the   Cyth 


in  the  orchard  on   the  Stringe 
iburb   of  Mountain   Lakes,  N.  J.' 


wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  chapter  of  a 
novel  I  looked  as  though  I  had  endured  ma- 
ternal travail.  1  was  lanky  and  languid  Mod 
more  don't  carey  than  Eva  Tanguay  at  *.cr 
most  whirhvind-like-don't-carism.  1  wrote  an 
altogether  unpardonable  number  of  short 
stories,  poems,  novels.  I  even  sold  them. 
But  I  was  not  satislied. 

I  needed  quiet,  I  concluded.  Silence. 
Absence  from  the  many-tongued  voices  of  the 
noisiest  city  in  the  world.  I  needed  freedom 
from  engagements,  the  teas  and  dinners  and 
after-theatre  suppers,  which,  as  a  questing 
young  author,  I  thought  I  must  share  to 
widen  experience,  to  obtain  authority  and 
fidelity  in  my  work.  I  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  land.  I  bought  a  fruit-farm  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  There,  I  felt,  the  im- 
pressions I  had  crowded  into  a  decade  of  over- 
crowded city  life  would  crystallize  into  some 
wit  or  coherence.  I  would  catalogue  them  as 
one  catalogues  a  library. 

There,  with  outdoor  physical  toil  as  a  tonic, 
I  did  more  work  and  did  it  to  the  beat  of  a 
steadier  brain.  Year  by  year  I  adjusted  my- 
self to  the  rus-in-urbs  life.  I  wrote  stories  of 
love  and  adventure  and  helped  to  keep  in 
contact  by  serving  in  official  capacities  in  the 
nearby  country  seat.  I  found  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  my  service  as  a  trustee  of  the  local 
hospitals,  where  even  the  nurses-in-training 
got  the  habit  of  coming  to  me  with  their 
troubles.  And  that  compliment  convinced  me 
I  was  no  longer  a  young  man.  Yet  my  life, 
on  the  whole,  was  a  leisure-footed  one.  It 
afforded  me  a  perspective  on  the  hastier  and 
more  hectic  existence  which  I  tried  to  portray. 

JTCHOES  of  that  life,  however,  still  came 
to  me,  like  street-dust  into  a  monastery. 
Thus  my  local  dentist,  who  had  visited  the 
Wicked  City  on  the  Hudson,  came  back  a 
sadder  but  wiser  man,  and  while  he  filled  one 
of  my  bicuspids  with  gold  also  filled  my  miifc'1 
with  the  tale  of  his  misfortunes.  He  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  wire- 
tappers and  had  been  mulcted  of  half  a.  year's 
earnings.  And  what  he  told  me  of  his  mis- 
fortunes gave  me  a  glimpse  of  a  new  field  of 
criminal  adventure.  That,  in  fact,  was  the 
beginning  of  my  two  novels,  "The  Wire 
Tappers"  and  "Phantom  Wires." 

The  customary  small  incident  started  the 
train  of  imagination.  I  created  characters 
and  other  incidents  to  build  the  necessary 
story.  For  a  situation  usually  is  my  starting 
point.  Given  that,  a  story  unfolds,  like  a 
bean  plant  emerging  from  the  bean.  There 
are,  after  all,  but  a  small  number  of  plots. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  for  instance,  sets 
forth  a  situation.  A  man  is  the 
only  person  left  in  the  world.  He 
sits  alone  in  his  house.  A  knock 
is  heard  on  his  door.  What  hap- 
pens? That  prompted  me  to  in- 
vent another  situation.  A  young 
stranger  from  the  West  visits  Neiv 
York.  He  knows  no  soul  in  that 
vast  city  and  knows  he  knows 
none.  But  when  he  registers  at 
an  hotel  and  airily  stops  at  the 
mail  desk  a  letter  is  handed  him. 
There  is  no  mistake;  it  is  for  him. 
I've  just  built  a  story  on  that 
situation. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
the  perspective.  Teeming,  surg- 
ing New  York  was  a  day  and  a 
half  away  and  seemed  a  week.  No 
longer  did  I  look  about  me  for 
stories.  I  looked  within.  I  was 
acquiring  age,  and  should  have 
something  of  its  concomitant 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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MRS.  HERBERT  V.  BOOK  OF  DETROIT 

This  portrait  of  Mrs.  Book  is  the  work  of  Julius  Rolshoven,  who  is  now  at  his  summer  studio,  the  Castello  di  Diavolo. 

Florence,  Italy.   Mrs.  Book  is  socially  prominent  in  Detroit  where  the  canvas  has  just  been  shown     Against  a  colorful  tapestry 

background,  the  subject  is  posed  in  a  blue  taffeta  gown  and  the  whole  picture  is  handled  in  a  broad  but  suave  manner. 

As  a  decorative  portraitist  Mr.  Rolshoven  ranks  among  the  most  successful  of  our  native  painters. 
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"Art  and  a  proper  artistic  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  completes  the  picture."    This  plaza  on  the  Lake  of  Como 

furnishes  an  example  of  the  utilitarian  and  the  beautiful   marching  hand   in   hand.     Note  how   the   landscape   is 

enhanced,  the  picture  completed,  by  the  well-planned  architecture 

Simplicity  of  Form  is  Beauty's  Blood-Brother 

In  Architecture  What  Would  Survive  Must  Be  Beautifully  Expressed 


--    ij ^W"^LL  form  and  all  design  are 

^)//  the  natural  and  legitimate 

y/ /SSSU  outcome  of  the  nature  or 
£   Jl  purpose  of  the  object  to  be 

^j  mi       made.     The  practical   and 

artistic  are  inseparable. 
There  is  beauty  in  nature  because  all  nature 
is  a  practical  problem  well-solved.  The 
truly  educated  architect  will  never  sacrifice 
the  practical  side  of  his  problem.  Emerson 
realized  the  truth  when  he  said  "it  is  a  rule 
of  the  largest  application,  true  in  plant,  true 
in  a  loaf  of  bread,  that  in  the  construction 
of  any  fabric  or  organism  any  real  increase 
of  fitness  to  its  end  is  an  increase  of  beauty." 

The  world  is  coming  to  recognize  that 
America  is  contributing  largely  to  the  art  of 
architecture  in  the  beauty  of  its  fitness. 
Those  following  this  profession  are  giving 
due  attention  to  the  modern  changed  condi- 
tions and  to  evolving  designs  suited  to  their 
material  and  circumstances. 

The  practising  architect,  if  he  continues, 
as  he  should,  to  be  a  draughtsman  all  his  life, 
must  realize  that  beauty  of  design  and  line 
build  well  in  construction,  and  with  greater 
economy  and  endurance  than  construction, 
which  is  mere  engineering. 

This  science  of  modern  engineering  has  too 
frequently  divorced  the  architect  from  many 
of  the  larger  and  more  interesting  so-called 
utilitarian  problems  of  construction.  Some  of 
them  are  entirely  and  legitimately  architec- 
tural problems,  while  in  other  cases  the  archi- 
tect should  collaborate  with  the  engineer. 

There  may  be  no  question  of  decoration  or 
ornament  involved,  but  architecture  and  prac- 
tically all  construction  should  be  inseparable. 
An  earnest  appeal  should  be  made  for  this 
collaboration,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of 
beauty,  but  rather  in  the  interest  of  economy 
— beauty  will  follow  in  its  natural  sequence. 

In  the  larger  municipal  and  suburban  prob- 
lems requiring  economy  in  cost  and  saving  of 
energy,  even  when  commercial  and  invest- 
ment interests  are  involved,  in  problems  of 
traffic,  rapid  transit,  and  public  comfort,  un- 
der  all    conditions    in    the    solution    of    these 


By  THOMAS  HASTINGS 

greater  problems  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive viewpoints  should  be  inseparable. 

Following  the  natural  laws  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  if  undertaken  with  art,  beauty 
will  predominate  in  the  end,  and  so  deliver 
us  from  the  defacement  of  nature,  and  make 
the  city  and  suburbs  more  fit  to  live  in,  espe- 
cially where  the  working  and  poorer  classes 
are  concerned.  Such  problems  may  only  in- 
volve a  thorough  knowledge  of  good  planning. 

In  the  first  year  of  my  architectural  career 
I   was  accused  by  my  fellow  countrymen  of 


Thomas  Hastings,  author  of  this  article,  is 
famous  on  two  continents,  and  his  firm,  Carrere 
&  Hastings,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
group  of  architects  in  America.  Among  Mr. 
Hastings'  more  notable  achievements  is  the 
great  New  York  Public  Library  building.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  TEcole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris 
(1884),  a  member  of  The  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  also  has  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  presented 
by  King  George  V. 


attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  artistic 
study  of  the  floor  plan ;  it  was  constantly 
asserted  that  I  was  trying  to  inculcate  the 
Beaux  Arts  methods  of  education  into  our 
American  architectural  practice,  my  critics 
not  realizing  that  those  methods  of  study  in 
plan  have  been  adhered  to  at  all  times  since 
the  beginning  of  architecture.  They  little 
appreciate  that  if  the  floor  plan,  determining 
two  of  the  three  dimensions  in  space,  is  well 
studied,  beautiful  in  proportions,  with  a 
proper  distribution  of  piers,  thickness  of 
walls,  logically  disposed  with  good  circula- 
tion, there  will  be  no  structural  difficulties, 
and  that  this  principle  has  obtained  ever  since 
the  dawn  of  architectural  history.  The  plan 
itself  lends  itself  to  thinking  in  three  dimen- 
sions. When  the  plan  looks  well  it  builds 
well,  constructs  well,  so  that  we  find  we  need 
very  little  of  the  analytical  mathematics  to 
assist  us,  excepting  as  a  mere  matter  of  veri- 
fication. 

Until  modern  times,  architects  knew  but 
little  about  analytical  mathematics  as  com- 
pared with  what  we  are  now  given  to  learn — 
but  they  knew  their  stereotomy  (the  art  of 
stonecutting)  better  than  most  of  us  to-day. 
They  knew  but  little  about  the  strength  of 
materials,  but  they  understood  constructive 
principles,  for,  after  all,  analytical  mathe- 
matics is  a  comparative  modern  science. 
While  there  existed  graphical  rules  for  the 
approximate  determination  of  the  thrusts 
from  arches  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, yet  it  is  practically  only  within  the  last 
century  that  the  correct  principles  of  con- 
structive analysis  have  been  fully  developed. 
If  an  arch  or  a  bridge  looks  well,  it  will 
build  well,  when  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  well- 
studied  plan. 

There  must  have  occurred  many  serious 
calamities  in  the  past  because  of  bad  art  and 
no  analytical  means  of  verification;  but  just 
as  nature  is  beautiful  when  fit  to  survive,  so 
the  great  buildings  and  monuments  of  the 
past  that  have  survived  are  beautiful  in  plan, 
form,  and  proportion.  It  is  really  architec- 
ture and  well-proportioned  masonry  versus 
engineering    and    iron,    a    comparatively   new 
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profession  and  a  new  material ;  each  has  its 
use,  but  they  are  not  interchangeable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing,  how  the 
modern  profession  of  engineering  arose.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  all  public  works,  such  as 
roads  and  railways  with  their  routes,  earth- 
works, bridges,  and  the  like,  were  planned 
and  supervised  by  the  architect.  Then  when 
the  use  of  iron  and  later  of  steel  became  com- 
mon for  such  undertakings  this  part  was  hired 
out  to  contractors  who  made  their  own  plans 
but  charged  exorbitant  profits.  So  the  rail- 
ways and  others  decided  to  employ  their  own 
men  to  do  the  designing  and  estimating,  the 
contractors  working  to  their  plans  at  a  con- 
trolled and  known  profit.  These  designers 
were  originally  architects,  some  of  them  spe- 
cially skilled  in  their  knowledge  of  stresses 
and  strains  and  other  properties  ot  iron, 
others  in  surveying,  and  so  forth,  but  to 
achieve  economy  and  beauty  they  must  work 
with  the  architect,  with  his  greater  knowledge 
and  feeling  for  design  and  ornament. 

We  Americans  too  little  appreciate  that  we 
really  go  to  Europe  in  a  large  measure  be- 
cause of  what  man  has  done  with  art  to 
beautify  nature.  As  music  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  merely  natural  sound,  so  nature  is 
generally  either  greatly  enhanced  by  the  hu- 
man interest  when  man  has  made  his  impress 
upon  it,  or  it  is  cruelly  and  unnecessarily 
sacrificed. 

Art  and  a  proper  artistic  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  completes  the  picture.  When  far 
away  from  civilization,  surrounded  by  prime- 
val nature,  a  man,  if  in  his  normal  state  of 
mind,  soon  longs  for  the  warmth  and  color 
of  fertile  fields,  the  thrift  of  farms;  he  thinks 
of  forests  interwoven  by  winding  roads  or 
vistas  intelligently  conceived.  The  pageantry 
of  sea  and  sky,  the  starlit  night,  the  rising  or 
setting   sun,    the    rugged    mountains    or   deep 


Lake  Lucarno. — "The  pageantry  of  sea  and  sky  or  the  rugged  mountains  or  deep  ravines  can 

never  awaken  the  same  human  emotions  and  sympathy  as  when  with  art  they  are  made  more 

beautiful — wedded  to   weather-beaten   walls,  the  castle  or  the  shrine,  or  the  distant  romantic 

village  nestling  in   the  crevice  or  perched  on  the  mountainside" 


Ancient    bridge    at    Ronda,    Spain.— "They    knew    but    little    about    the 

strength  of  materials,  but  they  understood  constructive  principles.     If  an 

arch  or  a  bridge  looks  well,  it  will  build  well,  when  it  is  the  outcome  of 

a  well-studied  plan" 


ravines,,  the  bewildering  beauty  of  the  flow- 
ers can  never  awaken  the  same  human  emo- 
tions and  sympathy  as  when  with  art  they  are 
made  more  beautiful— wedded  to  weather- 
beaten  walls,  the  castle 
or  the  shrine,  or  the 
distant  romantic  village 
nestling  in  the  crevice  or 
perched  on  the  mountain- 
side. 

I  have  said  that  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  law  of  the 
universe  that  the  forms  of 
life  that  are  fittest  to  sur- 
vive —  indeed,  the  very 
universe  itself — are  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  color, 
and  that  nature's  se- 
lections are  beautifully 
expressed.  Ugliness,  de- 
formity, and  self  -  indul- 
gence are  synonymous. 
And  so  it  is  in  every 
economy  of  life  —  what 
would  survive  must  be 
beautifully  expressed.  It 
is  equally  true  that  one 
trained  in  the  understand- 
ing of  beauty  can  more 
profoundly  fathom  the 
laws  of  nature  than  one 
who  has  neglected  to  de- 
velop this  side  of  his 
education.  Indeed,  if  the 
way  of  the  artists  is  un- 
dertaken with  philosophy 
and  humility,  the  things 
that  are  divine,  God  in 
the  universe,  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  more  clearly  re- 
vealed to  him,  more  im- 
pressively, more  convinc- 
ingly, than  when  ap- 
proached by  way  of  theo- 
logical discussion  or  sci- 
entific   research. 


And  so  in  literature  as  in  art,  the  subject 
matter  must  be  expressed  or  presented  with 
beauty  in  order  to  survive  and  firmly  impress 
itself  upon  successive  generations.  It  is  the  art 
of  story-telling  which  gives  real  life  and  human 
interest  to  the  characters,  and  which  makes 
the  fancy  and  imagination  of  the  author  out- 
live his  own  generation.  Words  may  have 
color  as  full  and  luminous  as  may  be  found 
in  any  school  of  painting,  and  form  as  subtle 
and  radiant  as  may  be  revealed  in  the  art  of 
the  sculptor  or  the  architect,  and  music  as 
beautiful  and  melodious  as  a  song. 

Truth  or  precept  as  well  as  fiction  will 
only  penetrate  the  human  heart  and  demand 
respect  and  obedience,  when  clothed  in 
beauty.  The  proverbs,  the  by-words  of  the 
ages,  are  only  familiar  truths  beautifully  ex- 
pressed with  forceful  simplicity  and  precise 
epigram ;  even  mathematics  have  a  beauty  of 
their  own,  and,  while  in  some  ways  allied 
with  beauty  in  art,  both  are  different  phases 
of  what  we  might  call  generalized  beauty. 
Every  mathematical  equation  has  a  certain 
quality  of  beauty  because  it  is  orderly  and 
complete  in  its  visible  expression  of  a  truth. 

All  the  natural  lines  of  stresses  and  strains 
in  a  solid  are  things  of  beauty,  and  every 
structure  built  to  these  true  lines,  ipso  facto, 
is  beautiful.  Newton's  laws  of  motion,  so 
simple,  so  fundamental,  so  inclusive  in  their 
scope,  could  only  be  enunciated  with  such 
elegance  of  expression  to  make  them  endure 
forever.  The  divine  word  of  God  as  it  has 
been  revealed  in  any  enduring  philosophy  or 
religion  has  always  been  enshrined  in  lan- 
guage immortal. 

There  is  beauty  everywhere,  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  poverty  if  only  we  perceive 
the  universal  ownership  of  beauty  in  nature 
and  art.  You  may  own  the  land,  but  not  the 
landscape.  You  may  have  physical  possession 
of  a  great  picture  or  a  building,  but  if  they 
are  really  great  the  man  who  truly  owns 
them  is  the  man  who  most  appreciates  their 
beauty. 
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Social  Figures  Whose  Names  Are  in  the  News 


At  the  recent   Tuxedo  Park   Bench   Show  Miss  Annette   Tilford,   whose 

home  "Woodland"  is  in  the  Park,  was  one  of  the  fortunate  dog  owners 

whose  chow,  "Pickles,"  was  a  blue-ribbon  winner 


Lady  Edward  Spencer  Churchill  gave  a  large  tennis  garden  party  in  Ascot 

Week  at  the  Churchill  estate,  Queensmead,  Windsor,  where  two  of  her 

guests,  shown  above,  were  the  Hon.  Thomas  and  Lady  Denman 


Photos  copyrighted  by 

Keystone  View  Co. 


Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
who,  as  regional  director 
of  the  New  York  State 
League  of  Women  Voters, 
recently  made  an  impas- 
sioned address  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  her 
Assembly   District 


In  her  address  Mrs.  Van- 
derlip declared  that  "Boss 
rule  is  now  dead"  and  that 
cleaner  politics  and  more 
intelligent  voting  was  the 
direct  result  of  women's 
active  interest  in  political 
affairs  generally 
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The  Hon.   Beatrice   Marconi,   ic-ife   of 
Guglielmo  Marconi,  inventor  of  wire- 
less telegraphy.     She  is  the  daughter 
.     of  Lord  and  Lady  lnchiquin.  of   Wor- 
cestershire,   England 


Mrs.  Marconi  lives  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  Florence  for  the 
education  of  her  children  and  is  a 
Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen  of  Italy. 
The  Marconi  home  is  in  Pontecchio 


Frivolity  Rules  Staid  Old  London 

Ascot  and  the  King's  Winning  Horse,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  s  Popularity,  the  Rejection  of  a  Canvas 
by  Sir  John  Lavery  and  the  Servant  Problem  Assume  a  Momentous  Aspect  at  the  Season  s  End 


By  SIR   JOHN   FOSTER   FRASER 

Special  European   Correspondent  for  Arts  £5°   Decoration 


HE  "Season" — be  sure  to  spell 
it  with  a  capital  S  —  is  sup- 
posed to  be  over,  but  the  only 
evidence  of  it  is  that  all  the 
drapers  and  haberdashers  in 
Piccadilly  and  Old  Bond 
Street  have  come  out  in  a  rush  of  summer 
stock  -  sales  and  the  pavements  are  blocked 
with  bargain  -  hunting  females  from  the 
suburbs. 

A  good  many  county  folk  who  have  not  let 
their  family  mansions  to  wealthy  foreigners 
remain  in  London  preparatory  to  going  off  to 
the  Continent  for  a  "cure"  and  later  on  to 
chasing  the  deer  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Of  course,  with  the  death  of  Princess 
Christian,  the  King's  aunt,  and  the  throwing 
of  the  Court  into  mourning  for  a  month, 
there  was  a  gasping  fear  that  all  gorgeous 
raiment  would  have  to  be  put  aside,  all  social 
festivities  stopped  and  everybody  go  about 
funereally  clad.  That  would  certainly  have 
been  so  in  good  Queen  Victoria's  time ;  but 
her  grandson,  King  George,  is  too  considerate 
to  damp  down  the  liveliest  time  of  the  year 
because  an  estimable  old  lady,  who  had  long 
been  living  in  retirement,  had  passed  away. 
So  mourning  did  not  apply  at  semi-public 
functions  like  Drawing  Room  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  pretty  young  things  who  make 
their  first  low  curtsey  to  royalty  were  able  to 
make  themselves  as  lovely  as  they  liked  and 
Royal  Ascot,  the  most  aristocratic  race  meet- 
ing of  the  year,  was  an  occasion  of  much 
glitter. 

Driving  along  the  Mall  one  evening  on 
the  way  to  dinner  I  found  a  row  of  automo- 
biles stretching  from  the  Palace  gates,  past 
St.  James'  Park  to  Admiralty  Arch,  and  all 


filled  with  debutantes  and  their  titled  mothers 
— a  .mass  of  tiaras  and  ropes  of  pearls  and 
gowns  in  color  rivalling  the  rainbow — ac- 
companied by  gallants  in  uniforms  and  with 
their  ribbons  and  decorations  in  full  show — 
as  dazzling  as  the  principal  scene  in  the  pan- 
tomime "Cinderella":  only  this  was  the  real 
thing. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  great  time  for  thousands 
of  folk,  who  only  read  about  royal  courts,  to 
surge  past  the  limousines,  admiring  the  self- 
conscious  fairies  inside  and  whose  only  trouble 
was  that  they  should  curtsey  correctly  when 
in  the  Presence  and  not  make  little  asses  of 
themselves  in  gracefully  bowing  themselves 
out  backwards. 

T  LOVE  Ascot.  For  not  only  is  it  the 
race  meeting  when  women  put  forth 
their  supremest  efforts  to  dress  charmingly, 
but  men  wear  cut-away  coats  and  white  top 
hats  and  "sponge  bag"  trousers  and  white 
gaiters,  so  that  the  gathering  is  like  a  garden 
party. 

Then  the  King  and  Queen,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  drive  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by 
four  horses  right  up  the  beautiful  green  course 
with  no  attendants  save  scarlet-coated  out- 
riders— no  soldiery,  or  secret  service  men  or 
surrounded  by  a  whirl  of  detectives  on  noisy 
motor  bicycles  or  anything  like  that — and 
everybody  cheering  their  loudest. 

From  the  box  of  a  friend  I  saw  the  King's 
horse  win  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup ;  I  daresay 
some  turbaned  Asiatic  visitors  were  quite  sure 
the  victory  had  been  arranged.  The  King 
was  hugely  pleased.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
clapped  his  royal  father  on  the  back  and  his 


daughter,    Princess    Mary    Viscountess    Las- 
celles,  gave  him  a  kiss. 

Ascot  is  as  much  a  society  function  as  a 
race  meeting,  and  when  everybody  got  back 
to  London  what  junketings  there  were  at 
the  hotels  inclined  to  frivolity!  I  dined  that 
evening  with  a  charmer  at  the  Savoy,  the  air 
redolent  with  roses  and  wine  and  soft  per- 
fumes, and  everybody  was  so  happy  we  really 
didn't  care  how  dry  you  good  people  of 
America  make  yourselves. 

I  S  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  your  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  a  man  or  a 
syndicate?  He  has  been  with  us  for  several 
weeks  and  wherever  one  has  gone  to  a  dinner 
party,  or  a  "crush"  at  somebody's  house  after 
the  theatre,  there  he  always  was,  or  one  of 
him,  amiable,  welcome  and  engaged  in  ex- 
pansive conversations.  I  remember,  at  public 
dinners  in  New  York,  Dr.  Butler  invariably 
brightened  the  scene  by  wearing  a  galaxy  of 
ribbons  and  stars.  Here  in  London  he  is 
quite  unadorned  ;  he  did  not  even  wear  a  wee 
stars  and  stripes  in  his  buttonhole. 

We  Pilgrims  gave  him  a  special  dinner  one 
night  and  everybody  who  is  distinguished, 
and  a  few  others,  were  there  to  do  him  honor. 
We  London  Pilgrims  have  no  long  top-table 
for  the  notables  such  as  I  remember  was  the 
practice  at  the  two  Pilgrim  dinners  in  New- 
York  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

In  a  conceited  way  we  think  our  plan  is 
the  best  of  having  no  top-table,  but  a  great 
number  of  small  round  tables,  each  to  accom- 
modate six  or  eight,  with  one  or  two  celebri- 
ties at  each.  We  do  this,  not  because  we 
(Continued   on   page  45) 
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Society  in  Gay  Array  Basks  in  the  Summer  Sun 


Photos  copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Farr  at  the  Oxford-Cambridge  tennis  meet, 
Rockaway  Hunting  Club,  Cedar  hurst,  L.  I. 


to  right)  Mrs.  Walter  Green,  Mrs.  William   Valentine  and 
Mrs.  Ted  Nash  watching  the  doubles  at  Cedarhurst 
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'A    song    of    his    fatherland,"    one    o 
Stella's  life  studies 


At    the    end    of    the    long    shift,' 
study    from    life   by    Stella 


by   Stella 


A  Forceful  Figure  in  American  Art 

The   Vivid   Work  and  Independent  Character  of  Joseph  Stella  Place  Him  Apart 

By  CARLO   DE  FORNARO 


tffift 


BOUT  six  centuries  ago  the 
Florentine  primitive  paint- 
er Cimabue,  created  a  new- 
conception  of  the  Ma- 
donna. He  was  then  un- 
known to  the  great  Italian 
world  of  art,  but  the  people  of  Florence 
enthusiastic  about  his  masterpiece 
they  brought  pressure  on  the  civic  and  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  and  ordered  the  paint- 
ing to  be  carried  in  great  pomp  from  the 
artist's  home  to  the  church. 

The  selfsame  thing  happened  to  Joseph 
Stella  when  he  was  a  youth  still  in  his  teens. 
It  happened  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  in 
the  province  of  the  Basilicate,  the  old  Latin 
Lucania,  in  the  village  of  Muro  Lucano,  his 
birthplace.  Young  Stella  had  observed  that 
there  was  no  representation  of  the  exploits  of 
the  local  saint  in  the  village  church.  He  con- 
ceived the  ambitious  idea  of  depicting  some 
miraculous  incident  in  the  life  of  San  Gerardo 
da  Majella  and  with  tremendous  energy  and 
faith  carried  it  out  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
whole  village  and  the  peasants  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  visited  the  precocious  ef- 
fort of  this  incipient  Raphael.  The  Church 
and  the  State  visited  the  painter  and  his  paint- 
ing. The  work  was  so  naive,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  sincere  in  its  religious  fervor,  that  all 
decided  unanimously  to  honor  the  youthful 
artist  by  carrying  the  painting  with  great  cere- 
mony from  his  home  to  the  church.  From  that 
day  on  Joseph  Stella  became  the  painter  lau- 
reate of  Muro  Lucano  of  the  Basilicata. 

Caesar  said:  "Let  me  have  men  about  me 
that  are  fat.  .  .  .  Yon  Cassius  has  a  lean  and 
hungry  "look ;  he  thinks  too  much  ;  such  men 
are  dangerous."  Ever  since  this  wise  utter- 
ance public  opinion  has  believed  that  fat  men 
could  never  be  dangerous  in  war,  love  or  poli- 
tics. Joseph  Stella  has  neither  a  lean  nor  a 
hungry  look;  he  is  sleek-headed  and  sleeps 
o'  nights.  He  tips  the  scale  almost  round  the 
periphery,  and  despite  all  things  and  men  he 
always  will  be  a  rebel  and  an  independent. 

At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  school, 
which  he  hated,  with  an  intense,  white  rage. 


since  he  believed  schools  were  a  punishment 
for  man's  original  sin.  One  day  he  was  look- 
ing out  of  his  window  towards  a  cherry  tree 
in  full  bloom.  A  bird  flew  into  the  class- 
room. Young  Beppino  thought  the  bird  was 
singing  to  him:  "Come  and  have  some  fun 
outside."  Impelled  by  a  power  greater  than 
discipline  he  rushed  up  to  his  teacher. 

"I  have  to  go  out,"  he  shouted  excitedly. 

"And  why?"  asked  the  amazed  pedagogue. 

"He  is  calling  to  me!" 

"Who  is  calling  to  you?" 

"A  bird!" 

The  teacher  struck  him  a  blow  over  the 
shoulders,  but  young  Stella  bit  savagely  into 
the  man's  hand  and  rushed  madly  out  of  the 
school  to  join  the  joyful  little  bird.  The  inci- 
dent is  typical  of  his  life;  he  has  protested 
against  all  fetters,  he  is  impatient  of  all  re- 
straint,   of  everything   that   has   impeded    the 


Eva  Gauthier,  a  portrait  in  goldpoint  by  Stella 


free  expression  of  his  talent.  He  is  against 
art  schools,  academies,  schools  of  painting, 
against  classicism,  romanticism,  impressionism, 
cubism,  futurism,  dadaism.  Like  a  busy,  fat 
bee  he  has  flown,  merrily  humming  his  life's 
song,  from  flower  to  flower,  choosing  the 
purest  drop  of  honey  which  suited  his  taste 
and  then  back  again  to  his  artistic  beehive. 

As  he  himself  said  it,  "Teaching  art  in 
academies  is  like  sticking  a  butterfly  under  a 
museum  glass-case  instead  of  letting  it  fly 
among  the  flowers.  Geniuses  are  all  anti- 
academic  and  they  hew  their  own  path.  Like 
gigantic  sowers  they  scatter  the  seed  of  art 
through  the  world.  The  teachers  and  critics 
are  the  artists  who  failed." 

Young  Stella  came  to  New  York  in  the 
wake  of  his  successful  brother,  Doctor  An- 
tonio Stella,  one  of  the  most  prominent  doc- 
tors of  the  Italian  colony  and  physician  to 
Caruso.  Dr.  Stella  planned  to  make  a  drug 
clerk  out  of  his  artistic  brother,  but  Beppino 
played  hookey  and  calmly  wandered  out  into 
the  great,  baroque  life  of  New  York,  with  a 
sketch  pad  in  his  hand,  drawing  types  wher- 
ever he  could,  in  the  parks,  on  elevated  and 
surface  lines,  in  the  cafes,  the  restaurants,  the 
saloons,  the  dives,  the  ferryboats. 

To  the  elder  brother  this  manner  of  getting 
an  art  education  seemed  rather  haphazard,  a 
wasteful  effort.  So  he  asked  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  an  artist  friend  who  declared  that 
Joseph  had  plenty  of  talent,  but  that  being 
slow  in  his  development,  it  might  take  at  least 
a  decade  to  bring  his  art  education  to  a  cli- 
max. 

Dr.  Stella  was  only  too  willing  to  make  all 
the  necessary  financial  sacrifices  for  his 
brother's  art  education,  if  it  was  really  worth 
while.  The  prophecy  came  true;  about  ten 
years  later  Joseph  Stella  had  his  first  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Italian  National  Club  and  he  was 
offered  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  bulk  of 
his  paintings  and  drawings. 

In  the  beginning,  Stella  drifted  from  school 
to  school,  from  studio  to  studio,  restless,  im- 
patient, dissatisfied.  To  him  the  whole  aca- 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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A  modern  bedroom  done  in 
natural  cherry,  beautifully 
finished,  and  designed  by 
Mme.   Chaucket-Guillere 


The  beautiful  workmanship 

and  simplicity  of  this  room 

typifies    the    trend    of    the 

French    cabinet-makers 


The  Artist  Decorators  of  France  Have  a  Salon 

A  Group  of  Designers  Whose  Furniture,  Wallpapers  and  Draperies  are  Novel  and  Exquisite 


— y<«M  OUR    salons    are    running    full 

j    blast  in  Paris  all  at  one  time. 

^L^^J     I"  the  Grand  Palais,  a  relic  of 

^^j    the  last  Paris  International  Ex- 

\   position  that  looks  like  a  palace 

jB  outside  and  a  circus  tent  within, 

"^^  is  the  regular  official   salon   of 

long  tradition,  that  of  the 
Artistes  Frangais.  It  is  their  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  showing  and  they  offer  a  display 
of  two  thousand  paintings,  a  thousand  draw- 
ings and  water-colors,  a  thousand  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  another  thousand  miscellaneous 
objects — architectural  plans,  applied  arts  and 
so  on ;  a  colossal  affair  that  exhausts  and  ap- 
pals. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  more  or  less,  a  group  of 
young  insurgents  lead  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
and  Rodin,  left  this  organization  to  set  up  a 
new  one  of  their  own  that  should  be  more 
flexible,  more  responsive  to  modern  styles. 
They  founded  the  Societe  National.  Now 
that  society,  having  grown  old  and  beyond  its 
period  of  storm  and  stress,  is  at  peace  with  its 
former  enemy  and  is  sharing  the  same  build- 
ing for  its  annual  salon,  offering  really  a  con- 
tinuous exhibition  to  which  you  can  gain  en- 
trance for  the  same  franc,  even.  Fortunately 
it  has  only  half  as  many  things  to  show,  or 
less. 

The  real  insurgents  this  year  have  with- 
drawn from  both  of  these  organizations  and, 
crowded  out  of  the  Palais,  set  themselves 
up  in  temporary  barracks  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  They  are 
relatively  modest  in  their  output  with  only  a 
thousand  odd  objects  all  told.  In  the  back 
of  the  Grand  Palais,  but  decisively  divided 
from  the  Artistes  Frangais  and  the  National 
by  the  demand  for  another  two  francs  en- 
trance, are  the  Artistes  Decorateurs,  in  many 
ways  the  most  interesting  and  vital  organiza- 
tion of  the  four. 

The  Artistes  Decorateurs  have  never  be- 
fore attempted  a  regular  salon.  They  have 
had  exhibitions,  to  be  sure,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  and  they  have  collaborated  at  many  ex- 
positions both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  this 
year's  affair  is  the  first  exact  emulation  of 
their  confreres  in  the  beaux  arts.  Their 
salon  is  really  a  preliminary  preparation    for 
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a  much  more  important  event  scheduled  for 
1925,  an  International  Exposition  of  the  deco- 
rative arts  to  be  held  in  Paris,  in  which 
France  quite  evidently  expects  to  sweep  away 
all  the  highest  honors.  And  judging  from 
the  general  level  of  quality  in  the  current 
show  the  chances  of  her  succeeding  in  this 
expectation  are  very  good  indeed. 

The  Artistes  Decorateurs  are  for  the  most 
part  very  modern,  more  radical,  really,  than 
the  painters  who  have  been  elbowed  out  and 
driven  to  the  Tuileries.  Every  phase  of  the 
modern  movements  in  painting,  cubism,  post 
impressionism,  expressionism,  they  have  seized 
upon  and  adapted  most  ingeniously  to  their 
applied    arts.      These    experiments    in     new 


A  close-up  of  the  wardrobe  and  wall-mirror 
shown  in  above  room.  Careful  proportion  and 
exquisite  detail  show  the  persistence  of  the 
high  standard  of  the  18/A  century  cabinet- 
makers in   this   modern  school 


forms  have  been  made,  moreover,  in  almost 
every  medium,  so  that  a  genuine  movement  in 
every  mode  of  decoration  has  been  created. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  because 
fundamental  to  all  the  other  arts  of  decora- 
tion, is  their  modern  furniture.  One  or  two 
of  the  experiments  are  a  bit  eccentric  and 
hardly  livable,  notably  a  cubist  room  with 
some  delicately  balanced  effects  in  large 
blocks ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  furniture 
makers  have  used  the  simplified  forms  of  Wa 
modern  movement  admirably.  The  beauty  of 
their  work,  for  many  of  the  pieces  do  attain 
a  high  level  of  decorative  beauty,  is  founded 
on  the  sound  principle  of  superb  craftsman- 
ship within  the  limit  of  the  medium  and  hence 
the  exploitation  to  the  full  of  exquisite  ma- 
terials. 

The  formal  pieces  are  almost  all  made  of 
rare  wood  or  if  not  entirely  made  of  them 
are  at  least  inlaid  with  them.  Thus  Ruhl- 
mann  has  a  desk  in  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  coral.  Others  have  revived  violet  wood 
and  amaranthe  and  a  very  dark  mahogany. 
There  is,  however,  less  expensive  furniture, 
much  of  which  is  in  natural  oak  with  some 
very  satisfactory  use  of  cherry,  ash  and  elm. 

In  all  of  this  cabinet-making,  whether  fine 
or  modest,  as  the  French  has  it,  there  is  dis- 
tinction both  of  design  and  of  workmanship, 
and  in  both  the  artisans  are  relying  on  the 
well-founded  tradition  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury when  furniture  was  truly  a  fine  art. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  are 
copying  any  Louis  forms  but  that  they  are 
working  with  the  same  care  for  proportion, 
with  the  same  delicate  exactness  of  line,  the 
same  beautifully  finished  surfaces  and  the 
same  exquisite  perfection  of  the  applied  orna- 
ment, whether  carving  or  inlay,  both  of  which 
they  use  with  superb  restraint. 

Perhaps  the  most  truly  modern  inventions, 
and  surely  the  most  generally  successful,  are 
in  the  sets  of  furniture  for  business  offices, 
and  naturally  so,  for  the  business  office  as  an 
elaborate  apartment  is  a  modern  conception, 
hence  the  designers  are  not  hampered  here  by 
too  many  memories  of  masterly  performances 
of  the  past.  Certainly  the  business  office  has 
needed  some  artistic  attention.  America  has 
worked    out    utmost   efficiency    in    the    equip- 
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ment,  but  being  absorbed  entirely  in  that 
of  the  problem  the  manufacturers  have 
evolved  a  standard  design  that  has  the  charm 
an^-jintimacy  of  a  laboratory  ami  about  as 
mucn  personal  expression  as  a  turbine  engine. 

Big  business  men,  realizing  that  most  of 
their  lives  are  spent  in  offices,  are  demanding 
something  finer  now,  but  all  that  has  been 
offered  them  so  far  is  the  same  thing  in  a 
larger,  more  expensive  form.  But  here  in  the 
Salon  des  Artistes  Decorateurs  are  several 
offices  by  Carpentier,  Dufrene,  and  Follot 
with  massive,  dignified,  useful  desks,  beautiful, 
convenient  book  cases,  and  comfortable  wood 
and  leather  chairs  that  are  graceful  even  while 
they  are  ample. 

The  furniture  styles  established  by  these 
master  cabinet-makers  have  formed  the  char- 
acter of  all  of  the  minor  accessor)  arts  and 
have,  moreover,  stimulated  developments  in 
all  the  subordinate  features  .of  decoration  so 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  have  a  room  as  con- 
sistently and  completely  done  in  the  current 
taste  as  any  "period"  room  made  up  of 
antiques. 

While  there  is  only  one  example  of  interior 
woodwork  in  the  Salon  it  is  of  such  care  of 


Bookbinding  by  Mme.  F.  J.  T.  Picard.  The 
design  is  made  expressive  of  the  theme  of  the 
book,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  delightful 
decoration  and  appropriate  to  the  tooled  and 
stained  leather 

conception  and  such  beauty  of  execution  it  is 
ample  proof  of  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
beautiful  setting  as  a  frame  for  the  furniture. 
It  is  designed  of  mouldings  that  are  very 
simple  but  beautiful  in  profile  and  very  sensi- 
tively spaced. 

Textile  patterns,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
numerous.  The  wallpapers  especially  are 
very  delightful.  In  fact,  they  are  altogether 
too  delightful  for  the  average  American 
householder  who  wants  to  be  sure  that  his 
room  is  livable  and  who  usually  means  by 
this  term  that  it  is  perfectly  sober.  The 
modern  French  papers  are  not  sober.  They 
are  gay  or  fantastic  and  so  can  appeal  only  to 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  art  of  living 
lightly.  Camus  and  Crevel  are  responsible 
for  the  rnost  charming  with  a  few  good  de- 
signs from  Gabriel. 

There  are  quantities  of  potteries,  too,  but 
few  of  these  seem  to  arrive.  They  smell  too 
much  of  the  craftsman  movement  and  art 
nouveau.  Glass,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
|  |imagined  into  new  beauties.  Bene  Lalique 
has  a  whole  stall,  some  of  it  exquisite  but  a 
little  tiring  in  the  mass,  and  Marinot  has 
some  beautiful  examples.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  best  glass  that  is  being  done  is 


A  bronse  croze  by  E.  M.  Sandez.    The  tendency 
to   regard   the  sculpture  us   part  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  room  as  i,  whole  is  one  of  the  whole- 
some  features  of  the  Artistes  Decorateurs 

not  represented  in  the  Salon.  To  see  that 
one  must  go  over  to  the  Musee  Galliera,  the 
delightful  little  city  Museum  where  there  is 
always  an  exhibition  of  some  form  of  con- 
temporary art  shown  in  conjunction  with  a 
retrospective  exhibition  in  the  same  medium; 
a  museum,  curiously  enough,  that  seems  quite 
neglected  by  the  average  tourist  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  opposite  the  American 
embassy. 

Here  are  finer  examples  of  the  work  of 
Marinot,  the  pieces  of  his  work  that  have 
been  bought  by  the  Luxembourg  Museum, 
rlasks  in  solid,  clear  glass  with  strongly  in- 
cised designs  in  the  modern  feeling,  or  in  plain 
glass  smoked  to  queer,  interesting  colors.  In 
these  pieces  you  get  the  feeling  of  the  cold, 
hard  material,  its  malleability  and  its  re- 
sistance, its  clarity  and  its  fragility,  as  no 
glass  has  shown  it  since  the  great  mosque 
lamp<  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

And  here,  too,  equally  interesting  and  equal- 
ly typical  of  the  material  though  in  a  different 
form,  is  the  work  of  Madame  Chauchet- 
Guillere,  strange  provocative  forms  in  a  thin 
iridescent  material  with  strong  relief  patterns 
in  applied  glass  of  a  different  color,  usually 
black.  In  fact,  in  the  hands  of  these  moderns 
glass  is  again  becoming  a  medium  of  art  after 
a  long  and  dreary  period  of  desuetude. 

Ivory  has  in  like  manner  taken  on  a  new 
interest  for  this  school,  as  has  enamel,  but  in 
both  of  these  substances  the  efforts  are  still 
tentative.  At  least  as  far  as  the  Salon  shows 
neither  has  yet  found  a  satisfactory  master  or 
form.  Again  in  the  Galliera  there  are  enamels 
of  quality,  both  in  the  old  painted  technique 
of  Limoges  and  in  the  still  earlier  workman- 
ship of  champleve,  which  promise  much. 

The  highest  general  level,  however,  after 
the  furniture-makers,  is  maintained  by  the 
book-binders.  Printing  and  book  illustrating 
seem  still  to  be  quite  commonplace  in  France, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  cover  of  the  book 
whether  it  be  in  wrought  leather,  in  hand- 
decorated  parchment  or  in  hand-dyed  paper, 
France  takes  the  lead.  There  are  twenty  ex- 
hibitors, all  but  two  or  three  of  whom  have 
offered  work  of  sound  quality  and  fresh  ideas. 

The  striking  thing  about  the  entire  salon 
is  the  wholesomeness  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work.  Here  are  people  deliberately  work- 
ing out  a  modern  school  of  design  in  a  section 
of  the  arts  that  has  been  particularly  stagnant 
and  tradition-ridden.  They  are  using  tradi- 
tion but  at  the  same  time  they  are  knowingly 
breaking  away  from  it,  yet  they  have  almost 
entirely  avoided  being  self-conscious  or  queer. 
In  America  we  have  a  young  decorative  arts 
movement,  but,  so  far,  much  of  its  produc- 
tion has  been  "arty"  rather  than  beautiful. 
It  has  been  afraid  of  exquisite  materials  and 
of  perfection  and  beauty. 

Yet  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  why  the 
radical  American  decorator  should  be  hindered 
bv  such  uncritical  attitudes  while  the  French 
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have  surmounted  them,  for  the  radical  de- 
signer in  America  is  commercially  an  outcast. 
He  has  no  market  for  his  creations  except  in 
a  small  coterie  of  the  consciously  artistic 
whose  influence  is  all  toward  the  self-con- 
scious and  the  deliberately  eccentric.  And  if 
he  does  design  in  finer  materials  or  in  more 
important  form  he  has  no  means  of  having 
his  drawings  fashioned  into  the  real  object. 
The  high-class  furniture  manufacturer  in 
America  is  too  busy  turning  out  reproductions 
to  devote  any  of  his  capital  resources  to  the 
modern  and  untried,  and  the  fashionable 
jeweler  is  focussing  his  energy  on  strings  of 
pearls  and  cabuchon  emeralds,  not  on  the 
imaginative  workmanship  of  wild  young  men. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  designs 
of  the  most  modern  always  find  some  edit  cur. 
Three  of  the  biggest  department  stores  in 
Paris  have  issued  the  equipment  of  rooms  in 
the  Salon  and  a  number  of  the  others  are  by 
large  furniture  companies.  The  jewelry  has 
all  been  made  by  big  houses. 

Only  the  artist  who  is  working  for  a 
genuine  market  has  the  opportunity  fully  to 
work  out  his  ideas  and  only  the  artist  that  is 
controlled  by  an  educated  buying  public  is 
disciplined  and  directed  to  sound  forms.  If 
America  is  to  have  a  modern  decorative  art 
she  must  have  manufacturers  who  are  willing 
to  bet  their  capital  on  her  designers. 

Note:  We  take  exception  to  Dr.  Acker- 
man's  affirmation  that  the  American  designer 
working  in  finer  materials  and  finer  forms 
than  the  average  "has  no  means  of  having  his 
drawings  fashioned  into  the  real  object."  New, 
vividly  original  color  schemes,  unconventional 
forms,  radical  contours  in  fabric  designs,  in 
furniture,  wallpapers,  bookcovers  —  the  hun- 
dred and  one  products  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can craftsman  are  finding  an  eager  market  and 
a  widely-distributed  buying  public.  If  the 
American  manufacturer  of  furniture,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  produce  cubistic  chairs  or 
futuristic  consoles,  it  is  because  our  native 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  our  demand 
for  the  beautiful  serviceable  article,  as  opposed 
to  the  irritating  eccentric  one,  comes  to  our 
rescue  in  furnishing  our  homes  and  business 
offices.  Granting  their  unique  design  and  the 
beauty  of  their  workmanship,  could  anything 
be  more  incongruous,  not  to  say  impractical, 
for  the  every-day  use  of  a  busy  man  than  the 
bulbous  desk  and  unwieldy  chair  shown  in  the 
illustration  below? — Editor. 


A     modern    office    in     mahogany    designed    by 

Marcel    Guillemard.     The    inlaid    decoration    is 

reminiscent  of  Picabia 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Garden  in  America 


*' 


The  estate  of  C.  Ledyard 
Blair,  Esq.,  at  Peapack,  New 
Jersey,  embraces  what  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the 
most  imposing  and  charm- 
ing landscape  and  gardening 
scheme  in   this  country 


(Below)  A  corner  of  the  rear 
garden  with  its  sculptured 
fountain,  ivy  -  covered  brick 
wall,  surmounted  at  regular 
intervals  with  sculptured  statu- 
ettes and  masks  of  mytholog- 
ical characters 


At  the  left  is  the  long  vista 
with  its  stone  steps,  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  potted  trees, 
leading  to  the  driveway  and 
entrance  gates.  For  sheer 
visual  delight  this  perspective 
is  unequalled 


(Below)  A  view  of  the  sunken 
gardens  enshrouded  witK  a 
wall  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
and  dotted  with  sculptured 
figures  representing  Pan,  wood- 
nymphs  and  other  relevant 
bits    of    sculpture 
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[Above)  The  tapestry  effect 
of  the  stone  garden  path  is 
unique  and  an  achievement 
in  color  and  design  which 
blends  delightfully  with  its 
natural   environment 


The  architectural  features  of 
Jlhe  Blair  grounds  are  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Carrere  & 
Hastings  and  the  landscape 
gardening  by  Mr.  James  L. 
Greenleaf 


(Above)  A  succession  of 
ornamented  pools  and  basins, 
heavily  shaded  with  maple 
trees  and  affording  a  restful 
place  on  warm  summer  days 
and  a  busy  rendezvous  for 
the  birds 


Photographs  by 
John  Wallace  Gillies 


Gateway  with  its  stone  pil- 
lars looking  from  the  loggia 
of  the  keeper's  lodge  and 
showing  the  ornamental  char- 
acter of  the  brick  wall  which 
confines   the   estate 
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An  International  Showing  of  Camera  Art 
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'Wi/A  the  Sun's  Last  Flicker"  by  Cecil  W.  Bostock,  Sydney,  Australia 


"Castilian  Type,"  by  Jose  Echague,  Madrid,  Spa 


"Kitchen  Things,"  by  Remick  Neeson,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"Grief,"  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


'The  Arcade,"  a  study  in  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Nilson,  New  York  City 


'The  Red  Man,"  a  fragment  of  the  three-quarter  length  study  of  an  American  Indian, 
by  Gertrude  Kasebier,  New  York  City 
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"The  Water-Nixie,"  by  Mrs.  A  nne  Brigman, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


'Across  the  Moor,"  by  John  M.  Whitehead,  Alva,  Scotland 


The  International  Salon  of  the  Pictorial  Pho- 
tographers of  America  recently  held  in  New 
York,  was  a  remarkable  showing  of  camera  art 
with  contributions  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
variety  of  themes,  the  freshness  of  viewpoint  in 
most  of  the  compositions,  the  poetry,  the  tech- 
nical skill — all  of  these  elements  of  successful 
photography  were  in  brilliant  evidence  and  the 
sheer  artistry  of  most  of  the  works  exhibited 
proved  the  high-water  mark  of  achievement. 
The  ten  examples  reproduced  on  these  two 
pages  give  one  but  a  taste  of  the  quality  and 
range  of  the  exhibit.  Everywhere  today  the 
camera  expert  is  zealously  at  work  and  it  is  only 
when  some  such  grouping  as  this  of  pictures 
from  different  quarters  of  the  earth  is  made  that 
one  realizes  the  potency  and  beauty  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  hands  of  the  sensitive  artist. 


'Prague,"  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka,  Bratislava,  Czecho-SIovakia 


"Design,"  by  Ira  W.  Martin,  New  York  City 
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This    Mexican    majolica    piece    has    a    decided 

Chinese   character,   but    the    woman's   figure    is 

Spanish    and    may    be   a    representation    of    the 

Virgin 


Embroidery   from    northern    Mexico — The    pat- 
tern is  partly  composed  of  ancient  Aztec  motifs 
with  an  inner  border  that  is  clearly  Spanish 


This  pottery  design  of  the  double  eagle  with  the 

crown  needs  no  explanation  in  regard  to  origin. 

The  piece  is  Mexican  and  dates   between   1680 

and  1700 


The  Rich  Romance  of  Design  in  America 

Against  a  Background  of  Bloodshed  the  Art  of  Old  Spain  Stands  Forth  Sublimely 


^— "^/^PAIN    left    the    strong    impress 
jA  '        of    her    arts    upon    the    peoples 

^^k*^^^   who    came    under    her    control 
w^  V   through    her    discoveries.       So 

^^  _  J     deeply  did  her  ideas  enter  into 
the  artistic  lives  of  the  natives, 
that  after  all  these  centuries  they  remain  true 
to   their   original   inspiration,   if   forgetful   of 
the    memory    of    their    teachers.      There    are 
many  tribes  in  Latin  America  to-day  who  use 
Spanish   and    Moorish   design    fully   believing 
them  to  be  their  own.     There  are  more  evi- 
dences of  Spanish  and  Moorish  craftsmanship 
in  Mexico,  northern  South  America  and  Cen- 
tral   America    of    to-day,    than    in    modern 
Spain.     This  is  the  more   remarkable 
when   we   remember   that   Spain   came 
as  a  conqueror  to  alien  peoples,  differ- 
ent   in    race,    religion,    language    and 
social    habits — utterly    different.      To- 
day  many    people   of    Latin    America, 
save  for  the  surface  strata,  are  almost 
pure  aboriginal  in  blood,  but  they  have 
kept   unspoiled,   notwithstanding   their 
double  heritage  of  design. 

Since  the  great  conquests  of  Peru 
and  Mexico  and  the  lesser  expeditions 
into  Central  America  and  our  South- 
west, all  objects  made  by  the  natives 
are  more  than  likely  to  have  a  divided, 
artistic  origin.  In  museums  very  care- 
ful distinction  is  made  between  pre- 
Columbian    and    post-Columbian    arts. 

This  is  in  no  sense  proof  of  inferi- 
ority of  native  creative  power,  but 
rather  indicates  the  high  status  of  all 
esthetic  expression  in  these  favored 
regions  since  artisanship  had  arisen  to 
a  point  where  adaptation  of  exotic 
ideas  was  within  the  scope  of  both 
mental  and  physical  powers.  Only 
peoples  dominated  by  iron  superstitions 
in  regard  to  the  significance  of  design 
(remain  unaffected  through  contact. 
Only  peoples  lacking  in  technical  skill 
refuse  to  copy. 

In  the  account  of  his  first  voyage 
to  Hispaniola  which  Columbus  sent 
back  to  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,   there   is  mention   of   the    na- 


By  M.  D.  C.  CRAWFORD 

tive  arts  and  a  deep  satisfaction  at  the 
wealth  and  culture  of  these  new  lands.  It 
was  sure  proof  to  the  Genoese  dreamer  that 
he  had  found  the  road  to  the  fabulous  Indies. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Spanish  arts  and 
Spanish  customs  and  attributes  were  to  these 
natives  as  deep  a  matter  of  interest.  But  the 
insular  population  was  neither  large  nor 
vigorous  enough  to  profit  by  the  lesson. 
They  were  soon  absorbed  or  destroyed  in  the 
first  development  of  the  islands.  For  this 
reason  we  have  no  record  of  Spanish  influence 
here.  The  rapacious  and  ignorant  cruelty  of 
the  first  gold  miners,  the  introduction  of 
negro    slaves,    submerged    the    simple    native 


Carved  gourd  cups  and  bowls  from  Nicaragua, 
Museum  of  Natural  History 


the  American 


population  beyond  all  chance  of  redemption. 
When,    however,    Cortez    landed    on    the 
Coast  of  Mexico,  in  the  year  1591,  the  native 
arts   of   the   Aztec   showd    Spanish    influence. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  runner  carried  to 
the    Court    of    Montezuma    a    naively-drawn 
sketch  of  his  great  and  mysterious  ships.    The 
meeting  of  Cortez  and   Montezuma  later  in 
the    same    year    is    illustrated    in    the    Codftx 
Rios,  and  as  a  companion  picture  Alvara^1, 
his  fiery  lieutenant,  is  shown  slaughtering  the 
Aztec  nobles  in  the  temple  enclosure.     It  was 
natural  enough  that  the  superior  military  ac- 
complishments of  the  Spaniards  should  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  Aztec  mind,  them- 
selves a  warrior  race  of  no  mean  dis- 
tinction.     It    is    natural    enough    that 
our   own   histories   should    follow   this 
savage  example. 

Alvarado's  tiger-like  courage  on  that 
night  of  nights,  when  the  feathered 
warriors  made  desperate  assay  to  de- 
stroy the  foreign  magicians,  is  still 
fresh  in  the  world's  memory.  In  that 
ancient  city  of  Mexico,  intersected 
with  deep  canals  swarming  with  fear- 
crazed  enemies,  there  was  no  hope. 
Spanish  horse  must  out  to  open  plains 
or  there  was  an  end  to  Spanish  con- 
quest so  far  as  this  little  band  was 
concerned.  They  still  call  that  black 
midnight  "La  Noche  Triste,"  the 
Night  of  Sorrow.  The  stubborn 
soldiery,  fighting  for  dear  life  itself, 
filled  the  canals  with  their  wagons, 
their  precious  cannon,  with  plunder, 
and  with  the  bodies  of  their  enemies. 
And  one  causeway,  now  a  city  thor- 
oughfare, is  still  called  Alvarado's 
Leap.  For  here  stood  he  defending 
with  his  single  might  the  hard-pressed 
rear  guard  till  all  his  men  had  passed 
to  safety.  Then  using  his  reddened 
lance  as  a  pole  he  vaulted  to  safety. 
It  was  a  memorable  occasion,  well 
worthy  of  Legend  both  Aztec  and 
Spanish. 

Small  wonder  that  we  are  more 
dazzled  with  the  military  triumphs 
than  other  phases  of  the  Spanish  con- 
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quests.  We  are  more  prone  to  think 
of  the  soldier  than  the  administrator. 
j.of  the  discoverer  rinding  new  peoples 
and  fresh  races  than  of  the  sober  and 
patient  artisans  that  followed. 

But  Cortez  was  more  than  a  soldier. 
For  all  his  resourceful  courage  and 
brilliant  strategies,  he  was  a  ruler  of 
large  vision  and  great  skill.  He  be- 
longs not  among  the  butchers  of  his- 
tory but  among  the  great  builders.  It 
is  a  commentary  as  well  on  the  rela- 
tions established  by  the  Spaniards  that 
even  before  military  operations  had 
ceased,  civil  administration  began.'  I 
think  we  may  date  the  sturdy  begin- 
nings of  European  art  in  Mexico  from 
1529  when  the  pious  father  Julian 
Garces,  in  accordance  with  a  miracul- 
ous vision,  founded  the  Spanish  city  of 
La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  This  town 
became  the  centre  of  the  arts,  the  home  of 
the  weaver,  the  potter  and  the  molder  of 
glass.  Fray  Geronimo  de  Mendieta,  writing 
in  1580,  states  (referring  to  the  Aztecs): 
"After  they  became  Christians  and  saw  our 
images  from  Flanders  and  Italy,  there  is  no 
other  ornament  or  image,  however  beautiful 
it  may  be,  that  they  will  not  reproduce  or 
imitate.     There  were  artisans  in  pottery  and 
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Embroidered  rug.from  northern  Mexico  in  the  Moorish 

embroidered  rug  technique.   Museum  of  the  American 

Indian 


clay  vessels  for  drinking  purposes  and  these 
were  very  well-made  and  colored,  although 
the  workmen  did  not  know  how  to  glaze 
them.  (That  is,  before  the  conquest.)  But 
they  soon  learned  that  (glazing)  from  the 
first  craftsman  who  came  from  Spain,  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  do  to  guard  and  hide  his 
secret  from  them.  And  finally  this  may  be 
understood  as  a  general  rule  that  nearly  all 
the  beautiful  and  curious  works  of 
every  class  of  trades  and  arts  that  are 
now  (1580)  being  carried  forward  in 
the  Indies,  at  least  in  New  Spain  or 
Mexico,  are  being  done  and  finished 
by  the  Indians  because  the  Spanish 
masters  of  all  these  trades,  wonderful 
to  state,  do  nothing  more  than  charge 
the  Indian  with  the  work,  telling  them 
how  they  wished  it  done,  and  the  In- 
dian proceeds  to  do  it  in  so  perfect 
a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  better." 
In  1580  the  manufacturers  of 
Pueblo  and  Oaxaca  produced  silk 
and  woolen  goods  equal  to  the  average 
of  European  standards,  and,  curiously 
enough,  or  perhaps  as  an  indication  of 
the  habits  of  the  Colonial  Spaniards, 
playing-cards  were  made  in  great 
numbers  (9,000  dozen  one  authority 
states).  In  the  Museum  of  the  Indies 
in  Seville,  Spain,  there  is  a  pack  of 
playing-cards  made  in  1583.  The 
faces  of  these  cards  are  imitations  of 


Cortex'   fust   meeting   with    Montezuma  in    1519   and   Alva 
slaughtering  the  Aztec  nobles  in  1520.     Codex  Rios 


the  European  types,  but  the  backs  represent 
Aztec  scenes  and  caricatures  of  the  Spaniards. 
These  were  made  from  wood  blocks,  perhaps 
the  first  cut  in  the  New  World. 

Of  all  the  European  races  that  came  to  the 
New  World,  Dutch,  English,  French  and 
Spanish,  the  Spaniard  had  the  most  to  give 
in  matters  artistic.  For  they  had  not  only 
a  reminiscence  of  a  splendid  and  vigorous 
Gothic  tradition,  but  the  great 
enrichment  of  eight  centuries  of 
contact  with  the  Moors,  the  recent 
conquest  of  their  splendid  cities 
and  a  far  extended  trade  in  the 
Levant. 

Spain  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  fact  that  her  Argosies 
touched  the  most  cultivated  and 
highly  civilized  people  in  the  New 
World.  They  were  craftsmen 
equal  to  any  that  Europe  knew. 
They  had  arts  as  highly  developed 
as  any  brought  to  them  by  their 
conquerors.  But  it  is  the  record 
of  art  history  that  the  more  highly 
developed  the  peoples  are  that 
come  in  contact,  the  surer  are  they 
to  borrow  one  from  the  other. 
The  dramatic  entrance  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  apparent  justifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  miracles  recorded  in  native 
folk  stories  regarding  the  bearded  white 
strangers  from  the  sea,  their  unquestioned 
military  strength  and  the  interest  that  always 
is  associated  with  the  exotic,  all  strongly 
moved  the  native  artisans  and  craftsmen  to 
imitation.  Perhaps  the  widespread  belief  of 
primitive  people  in  the  efficacy  of  amulets 
and    the    power    of    charms,    may    also    have 


induced  them  to  imitate  the  Spanish 
designs  as  seen  on  flags,  coins,  armor 
and  in  costume.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
reason  than  all  of  these.  The  Spanish 
came  to  found  colonies  and  from  the 
first  utterance  of  the  home  government 
the  interests  of  the  Indians  as  potential 
citizens  of  the  Spanish  Empire  were 
recognized.  Even  before  the  civil 
authorities  took  cognizance  of  the 
tact,  the  religious  teachers  who  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  soldiers  demanded 
this  recognition.  In  the  Spanish  char- 
acter itself  is  none  of  that  exclusive 
intolerance  for  peoples  of  alien  race 
that  distinguished  the  English  ex- 
plorers and  settlers.  It  is  true  that 
the  first  mad  quest  for  yellow  gold 
carried  havoc  with  it.  There  were 
pitiless  soldiers,  men  who  if  forever 
memorable  for  their  courage,  address 
and  force  of  character,  are  equally  notorious 
for  a  cruelty  and  singleness  of  purpose  that 
has  few  parallels"  in  history.  But  there  is 
this  to  say  in  their  defence:  If  wars  of  con- 
quest may  ever  be  excused  (and  each  Euro- 
pean nation  must  plead  to  this  indictment), 
then  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
desperate  cases  of  the  first  conquisitors.  They 
found  themselves,  a  small  handful  of  devoted 
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Another   embroidered   rug   fro 
Ike  Moorish  rug  technique.    Museum 
Indian 


northern   Mexico    in 
f  the  American 


A   more  modern  Mixtica  poncho  or  shirt — The  three  bird  forms 
in  floral  patterns  show  a  greater  realism  than  the  older  pieces 


men,  hemmed  in  by  millions  of  foes,  separated 
from  all  outside  help,  standing  in  armor,  self- 
sustaining  and  self-dependent.  If  they  made 
the  terror  of  their  name  a  shield  and  a  shel- 
ter it  was  but  the  logical  development  of 
that  lust  of  conquest  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other has  dominated  each  great  European 
power.  It  does  not  lie  within  our  hearts  to 
complain  if  this  courage  and  cruelty  were 
fully  adequate  to  their  needs. 

Spanish  influence  did  not  stop  with 
the  conquerors.  With  every  military 
expedition  went  the  priest,  second  only 
in  authority  to  the  commander  and 
second  only  when  questions  other  than 
those  of  religion  arose.  And  after  the 
priest  came  the  civil  administrator, 
checking  the  forces  of  the  conqueror, 
directing  the  energies  of  the  immigrant 
and  endeavoring  to  build  an  integral 
part  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  there  were  individuals 
in  the  frock  as  rapacious  and  cruel  as 
those  who  wore  armor.  It  is  true  that 
among  the  administrators  were  weak 
and  vacillating  and  self-seeking  men 
whom  no  sophistry  may  or  should  de- 
fend. But  there  were  others,  and  these, 
to  the  honor  of  their  orders  be  it 
stated,  predominated  at  least  in  in- 
fluence, who  looked  sincerely  upon  all 
military  operations  in  the  New  World 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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A  Sculptor's  Garland  of  Rosebuds 


V^^CULPTURING  with  a  vigor 
^^^  almost  Titanic  and  an  original- 

^^"^^^^  ity  that  suggests  Rodin  at  his 
«-^  W  best,      the      Russian,      Naoum 

^^fc_^^^  Aronson,  displays  in  his  recent 
portrait  busts  of  children  a  sharply  contrast- 
ing delicacy  which  charmingly  harmonizes 
with  his  subjects.  Here  is  no  attempt  to  awe 
by  sheer  force,  no  aim  to  compel  thought  or 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  conventionally 
minded.  Aronson's  sculptured  children  are 
the  essence  of  innocence  carved  with  smooth 
precision  and  a  frank  attempt  to  fix  and  hold 
the  elusive  portraiture  of  the  adolescent.  Nor 
does  he  strive  to  infuse  the  poetry  of  child- 
hood.     He  does  not  show  it   in   its  happiest 


'Phyllis 


mood.  His  point  of  view  is  wholly  Russian 
and  hence  gloomful.  He  seems  to  have 
caught  his  young  sitters  when  they  were  least 
inclined  to  pose;  there  is  rebellion  in  all  their 
faces.  But  one  is  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  artist  on  this  account:  it  is  rather  refresh- 
ing to  look  upon  these  faces  with  their  utter 
lack  of  self-consciousness.  We  have  grown 
weary  of  smirking  children  whose  grins  are 
irrevocably  frozen  in  bronze  and  marble. 

From  a  vast  gallery  of  sculptured  young- 
sters we  have  selected  six  which  seem  most 
typical  of  a  particular  phase  of  Aronson's  ar- 
tistry. These  embrace  six  nationalities,  the 
physical  characteristics  of  their  race  in  each 
case  strongly  impressed  upon  the  contours  of 


"Rudolph" 


their  countenances.  One  cannot  mistake 
"Billy"  for  any  other  than  an  American  boy. 
Nor  need  one  guess  for  long  the  ancestry  be- 
hind "Olga"  and  her  obviously  Slavic  features. 
But  back  of  all  these  surface  indications  is  the 
spirit  of  universal  childhood.  Here  is  the 
peering  curiosity  of  new  souls  standing  upon^ 
the  threshold  of  life,  a  grave  wonderment  as 
to  why  one  man  should  care  to  perpetuate 
their  likenesses  in  so  difficult  a  medium  as 
marble.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
what  these  children  thought  of  the  sculptor 
who  labored  so  hard  to  reproduce  their  faces, 
illuminating  to  hear  the  individual  judgments 
passed  upon  the  result  of  such  heroic  labor — 
to  them,  perhaps,  the  very  limit  of  futility. 


'Billy" 


'Olga" 


"Cecelia" 
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The  Dress  Designer's  Artistry  at  Longchamps 


Embroidery  in  the  modernistic  manner 
and  executed  icith  the  exquisite  feeling 
for  design  characterizing  the  Renais- 
sance artisans  is  fashion's  keynote  in 
Paris    this    season 


This     captivating    costume    has    a     very 

simple  blouse  and  accordeon-pleated  skirt 

but  the  cape  is  a  marvel   of  embroidered 

and   colorful   floral   motifs 


Photos  by 
Keystone  View  Company 


(Below)  The  all-over  design  adds  a 
touch  of  exotic  coloring  to  the  most 
of  frocks,  as  in  this  one-piece  effect 
nth  long  sleeves  and  narrow  girdle.  The 
tencilled  design  suggests  a  Persian  origin 
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A  group  of  newly  arrived  Czech  mothers 


An  Artist  Who  Changed  the  Immigration  Laws 

The  Story  of  the  Woman  Painter  Whose  Ellis  Island  Studies  Moulded  Legislation 

By  HARYOT  HOLT  DEY 

Illustrated  with  reproductions  from  the  copyrighted  paintings  of  Susan  Ricker  Knox 


CHE  United  States  Immigration 
Department,  with  its  human 
interest  stones  stifled  in  every 
heart,  pictured  in  every  face, 
had  never  been  regarded  as  a 
field  for  art  till  Susan  Ricker 
Knox  discovered  it,  and  proved  it.  If  faces 
wore  tragedies,  they  were  at  least  brightened 
with  shawls  in  which  color  jostled  color  till 
harmony  must  be  declared,  whether  or  no.  All 
artists  are  not  given  to  strenuous  work,  but 
such  strenuosity  must  be  evident  to  last 
through  ninety  days  of  travelling  back  and 
forth  from  Manhattan  to  Ellis  Island  morn- 
ing and  night,  painting  in  a  dim  light,  cloudy 
days  lining  up  with  sunny  ones,  and  no  par- 
tiality shown  in  either  case.  Thirty-two  pic- 
tures constituted  the  harvest  from  the  seed- 
time and  cultivating  of  a  big  idea,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  the 
Halls  of  Congress  became  the  environment  of 
a  remarkable  art  exhibition  such  as  no  senator 
or  congressman  had  ever  seen. 

Immigration  was  restricted,  laws  were 
passed  that  have  since  brought  their  fair  quota 
of  problems  to  new  arrivals  at  the  gate  of  the 
Western  world,  the  "promised  land"  to  the 
deprived  immigrant  who  has  a  vision  of  pros- 
perity. Possibly  it  may  have  been  the  pathos 
in  the  faces  of  the  women  that  had  something 
to  do  with  passing  the  new  laws.  There  is 
no  happiness  in  the  Detention  Room  at  Ellis 
Island  ;  but  color  is  there ;  and  in  every  face 
there  is  a  mirage  of  hope ;  so  with  plenty  of 
critics  and  onlookers  to  watch  her  at  her  work, 
Miss 'Knox  produced  a  remarkable  group  of 
canvases  that  has  gone  all  over  the  country. 
The  International  Congress  of  Eugenics  had 
these  pictures  when  in  session  in  New  York ; 
after  which  they  were  sent  to  tin-  Capitol  at 
Washington  to  help  the  passage  of  the   Immi- 


gration Bill ;  then  to  Chautauqua  last  sum- 
mer ;  after  that  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in 
Washington,  and  this  last  spring  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 

Miss  Knox  reads  beauty  in  the  longing 
faces  of  women;  she, sees  expression  in  gaily- 
colored  head  shawls;  in  the  bright  scarf  tied 
around  the  baby  in  arms;  in  the  mother-love 
beaming  from  sad  eyes  that  brighten  for  an 
instant,   and   then   take   on    their   hopelessness 


"Mulberry  Haul,"  a  section  of  New  York  whose 

population  is  daily  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 

immigrants 


once  more ;  she  sees  madonnas  everwhere ;  and 
faces  blossom  in  great  splashes  of  color  from 
her  palette.  To  achieve  all  this  on  canvas, 
working  in  a  crowd  of  jostlers,  with  changing 
of  position  constantly,  and  with  no  light  such 
as  artists  require,  is  to  have  accomplished,  al- 
most, the  unattainable.  In  every  picture  is 
painted  the  calm  spirit  and  poise  of  the  artist 
herself,  the  understanding  heart,  as  of  one 
who  works  out  her  own  motherhood  in  an 
alien  race. 

"I  came  upon  my  opportunity  to  do  this 
work  through  a  Christmas  entertainment 
given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
singers  and  other  artists  to  the  immigrants  in 
the  Detention  Room  at  Ellis  Island,"  said 
Miss  Knox,  referring  to  these  pictures  that 
have  aroused  a  nation,  and  compelled  the  na- 
tion's Congress  to  take  more  than  an  academic 
interest  in  the  immigration  problem.  "1  was 
one  of  a  long  line  of  visitors  who  had  gone 
there,  many  in  the  hope  of  catching  glimpses 
of  friends  detained  there  for  various  reasons; 
others  like  myself  because  it  was  a  new  ex- 
perience, and  through  curiosity.  We  trailed 
slowly  through  narrow  passageways,  and  fi- 
nally came  out  upon  such  a  vision  of  humanity 
as  baffles  description.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, old  people  and  tiny  infants,  some  in  the 
gayest  colors  of  their  native  costumes,  others 
wearing  the  old  clothing  sent  them  from 
America  during  and  after  the  war.  Leaning 
against  a  balcony  pillar  I  sketched  with  pencil 
the  types  before  me:  Italians,  English,  Jews, 
Czecho-Slovakians,  Polaks — all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,  it  seemed.  To  me  it  was  the  most 
thrilling  thing  that  had  happened  in  years; 
never  before  had  anything  stirred  and  stimu- 
lated me  so,  from  the  standpoint  of  subject 
matter  for  work.  Never  was  there  so  rich  a 
store  of  material. 
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"A  great  desire  was  born  that  day  to  ex- 
press these  types  in  paint.  To  a  portrait 
painter  who  before  had  worked  with  never 
more  than  three  figures  at  a  time,  the  task 
was  appalling.  It  took  four  whole  weeks  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  strange  surround- 
ings; to  work  with  critics  looking  over  my 
shoulder ;  in  an  impossible  light ;  in  a  big,  low- 
ceilinged  room  on  a  dark  day ;  for  I  must  go 
every  day,  rain  or  shine ;  and  I  must  paint 
what  I  saw,  as  the  light  enabled  me  to  see  it. 
A  dull,  gray  day  meant  a  dull,  gray  picture. 
It  m;is  the  story  of  the  'melting  pot,"  stark 
and  grim.  Critics  say  there  is  an  element  of 
sameness  in  the  pictures.  True,  there  is,  for 
the  problems  were  much  the  same.  Every- 
where people  were  huddled  together,  every 
face  a  gripping,  compelling  human  document, 
striking  out  from  it  all  a  quiet  vitality  which 
I  have  tried  to  put  into  the  paintings.  The 
hope  which  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,  the  weary  sickness  that  is  a  part  of 
hope  deferred,  the  fear  of  what  may  lie  be- 
yond the  iron  gates  of  the  detention  room, 
the  hesitating  joy  of  release  from  age-old  en- 
vironments and  traditions — these  emotions  are 
what  I  saw  in  the  faces  of  the  'types'  as  they 
were  regarded  in  Washington  when  the  John- 
son immigration  and  naturalization  bill  was 
under  discussion.  Of  course,  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  use  to  which  they  would  be  put  when 
I  was  making  them,  thirty-two  pictures  in  all, 
and  I  am  told  that  they  have  been  a  big  factor 
in  the  decision  of  one  of  our  country's  greatest 
problems." 

The  artistry  in  the  work  is  bold  and  com- 
pelling, with  few  soft  lights  or  subtle  shades. 
Strong  contrasts  are  vividly  evident.  The 
artist  may  not  have  painted  with  a  mission  in 
her  mind,  nevertheless  a  spirit  and  purpose 
never  flew  to  a  truer  mark  than  that  achieved 
by  Miss  Knox  in  this  work. 

"The  relaxed  state  of  mind  and  body  of  my 
unconscious  models  made  them  rather  satis- 
factory to  paint,"  comments  the  artist,  "but 
you  can  fancy  my  dismay  when,  having  ar- 
rived at  a  half  accomplishment  of  a  sketch, 
one  of  my  observers,  following  me  faithfully 
over  my  shoulder,  discovered  what  I  was  do- 
ing, recognized  the  model,  and  cried  out  at 
the  discovery,  and  then  loudly  informed  my 
model,  thus  ruining  my  picture.  It  was  a  fine 
exercise  in  patience,  and  it  was  not  as  if  I 
could  speak  to  them,  for  no  one  understood 
me,  few  indeed  understanding  each  other." 

The  artist  did  not  perceive  the  men  in  that 
restless  horde  of  immigrants.  Her  maternal 
heart  was  touched  by  the  story  of  her  own 
sex,  the  great  problem  of  the  mother  with  her 
babe  in  arms.  Next  in  importance  as  models 
were  the  aged  women  and  the  men  with  the 
hopeless  estimate  of  a  transplanting  that  was 
too  late  to  be  interesting.  The  only  joy  in  the 
pictures  was  in  the  eyes  of  very  young  moth- 
ers whose  world  was  in  their  arms  no  matter 
what  happened.  A  particular  canvas  that  has 
attracted  special  attention  is  the  one  showing 
a  group  of  madonna-faced  women  where  an 
expression  of  peace  is  fairly  brought  out. 

"I  shall  never  forget  it,"  continued  Miss 
Knox,  "my  first  time  of  going  to  that  won- 
derful room  where  I  spent  so  many  hours; 
the  hubbub  of  voices,  people  gesticulating, 
men  and  women  crying,  children  fairly  clut- 
tering the  way,  all  but  a  slight  preparation 
for  what  I  was  to  experience  for  three  long 
months  daily ;  where  my  sympathies  were  en- 
listed to  the  last  degree ;  where  by  gesture  and 
a  few  familiar  words  of  another  language  I 
learned  tragic  chapters  of  so  many  lives.  The 
most  surprised  man  was  the  official  whose  per- 
mission I  gained  to  go  there.  He  said  'yes' 
vaguely,  believing  that  two  minutes  would  be 
enough    for    me    in    the    room    where    I    con- 
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'scom',"  who  litis  suspicions 
founded  upon  her  experiences  with  a  deceitful 
world 

tinued  to  be  a  guest  for  nearly  one  hundred 
days.  It  was  by  no  means  a  slight  task;  the 
strain  was  so  great  that  I  was  a  long  time 
getting  back  to  normal.  But  the  experience 
was  worth  it. 

"It  was  a  happy  escape  from  the  drudgery 
of  the  Detention  Room  at  Ellis  Island  when  I 
followed  my  immigrants  down  into  the  streets 
of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  and 
found  them  engaged  in  business,  established, 
and  a  part  of  the  commercial  activities  of  their 
adopted  land.  I  think  art  should  concern  it- 
self with  the  conditions  of  the  time  in  which 
the  artist  lives,  especially  when  color  is  so 
rampant  as  in  the  lives  of  these  foreigners.  I 
feel  now  quite  acquainted  with  them.  Some- 
times I  drive  down  into  their  district  and 
bring  a  model  or  two  to  my  studio  to  spend 
the  day,  and  words  can  scarcely  picture  their 
amazement  at  being  able  to  earn  money  in  so 
simple  a  manner  as  that  of  sitting  quietly  to 
be  painted.  Whatever  dreams  they  may  have 
had  of  what  the  future  held  for  them,  surely 
being  transferred  to  canvas  has  not  been  one 
of  them." 


The  artistic  value  of  pushcarts  in  the 
decorative  hand  of  the  foreign  women  has  long 
been  a  feature  of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York,  but  has  not  found  its  way  to  canvas 
until  discovered  by  Miss  Knox.  No  less 
colorful  are  they  than  Childe  Hassam's  Broad- 
\\.i\  and  Fifth  Avenue  pictures,  and  still  later 
artists  who  have  been  inspired  by  the  traffic 
lights  and  have  put  the  streets  of  New  York 
at  night  into  history-making  canvases.  His- 
tory has  a  right  to  look  to  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor  to  portray  his  times,  and  so  from 
Miss  Knox's  brush  we  have  the  pushcarts. 
Did  sadness  accompany  the  alien  to  the  gates 
of  his  adopted  country?  The  sadness  is  away 
at  last,  for  here,  revelling  in  a  splurge  of 
color,  fruit,  petticoats,  shawls  and  kerchiefs, 
with  the  garish  posts  of  the  fire  department  to 
add  scarlet  to  the  scene,  and  awnings  across 
the  way  to  help  with  the  background  of  color 
in  shops,  and  gossiping  women  in  doorways, 
here  you  find  the  mother  of  the  family  in- 
stalled in  commerce.  Here  is  organized,  hope- 
ful, successful  buying  and  selling,  customers 
a-plenty.  Life  is  no  longer  a  sad  and  uncer- 
tain affair.  Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red ;  every  rainbow  hue  must  be 
spread  upon  the  canvas  to  represent  the  immi- 
grant in  his  new  environment. 

It  was  an  experience  to  accompany  the  artist 
into  her  new  field.  The  faded  blue  awning 
took  on  an  extra  hue;  the  green  stuff  on  the 
carts  stood  out  bravely,  as  if  to  say,  "paint 
me  too" ;  red  apples  grew  rosier ;  oranges  took 
on  deeper  yellows ;  so  the  pushcart  that  is  re- 
garded as  an  uninviting  impediment  to  traffic 
became  a  glorified  expression  of  art,  and  took 
naturally  to  canvas.  Even  the  green-pickle 
woman  was  a  picture;  the  egg  cart  was  a  mere 
patch  of  white  in  a  colorful  environment.  A 
half-demolished  barrel  with  heaps  of  discarded 
green  grocers'  stuff  was  a  delight  in  the  com- 
position. 

Susan  Ricker  Knox  lives  in  her  studio  at 
the  National  Arts  Club  in  Gramercy  Square, 
New  York,  and  has  a  summer  studio  and 
home  at  York  Harbor,  Maine.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Painters  and  Sculptors ;  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Painters ;  the  Pen  and  Brush  Club ; 
the  National  Arts  Club,  and  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
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an  impression  of  Essex  Street  on  New  York's  East  Side  and  its  pushcart  market 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


By  the  Sea  in  Old  Southampton,  Long  Island 


Mrs.  Julian  M.  Gerard  of 
New  York  and  her  two 
children,  Julian  Gerard, 
Jr.,  and  Betty,  snapped  at 
Southampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 


{Below)  Miss  Sheila  Swan 
of  New  York  on  the  beach 
at  Southampton.  She  quite 
recently  returned  from  a 
sojourn  in  London 


The  Gerard's  are  popular 
in  the  noted  Long  Island 
summer  colony  of  South- 
ampton. Mrs.  Gerard  was 
Elizabeth  Schedel  of  New 
York 


{Below)  Mrs.  Roger  Tuck- 
erman  {nee  Thompson) 
whose  marriage  recently 
took  place  at  St.  Andrew's 

Dune  Church  -%> 
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Exclusive  Fashions  For  Women 

15  East  52^St -NewYork 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  Well-Planned  Colonial  Country  House 
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>1    pleasing    perspective   of    the   house   showing 
rear  porch  and  sun-room  giving  upon  the  slop- 
ing lawn  and  shrubbery 


This  recently  completed  residence  is  on  the 
estate  of  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Esq.,  at  River- 
dale,  New  York.  The  house  is  built  of  hand- 
hewed  cypress  shingles  finished  with  a  white 
stain.  The  porch  is  in  the  form  of  a  loggia 
and  is  faced  with  shiplap.  The  shutters  are 
a  moss  green  with  a  similarly  stained  roof. 
The  river  front  is  carried  out  along  the  earliest 
period  of  frame  houses  in  New  England  with 
the  projecting  second  story  slightly  shielding 
the  first  floor  openings.  It  is  planned  with 
an  entrance  drive  facing  the  east  and  with  the 
principal  rooms,  including  five  bedrooms,  giv- 
ing a  river  view.  The  house  has  been  carefully 
placed  in  relation  to  existing  trees  on  a  side 
hill  which  was  partly  built  up  to  give  the 
proper  setting  and  an  unusually  fine  outlook 
upon  the  Hudson  River.  The  house  was  de- 
signed  by   Dwight  James   Baum 


This   garage   wing  is   treated  after   the   manner 
of   the   old-fashioned   woodsheds    and   outbuild- 
ings attached  to  the  Colonial  houses 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 

Plans  of  the  first  and  second  floors  which  show  the  compact  layout   of   rooms   achieved   with   a  sense   of  spaciousness 


Near  view  of  the  loggia  which  is  paved  with   old  blu 
in    the   neighborhood 


from   walks  General  view  of  the  front  of  house  and  the  loggia  planned   to  give  plenty 

of  air  circulation 
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MONG   the  varied   displays  in  our   galleries,   this 
r\       hand-carved  walnut  dining-room  suite  reproduced 
/  from  the  Italian,  illustrates  the  care  and  artistic 

judgment  exercised  in  the  selection  of  originals  because 
of  their  authenticity,  their  rare  beauty,  their  adaptability 
to  modern  practical  use,  and  the  exact  skill  of  our  crafts- 
men in  perfectly  reproducing  the  creations  of  the  great 
masters  in  furniture  design.  In  many  instances  the  origi- 
nals are  priceless;  our  reproductions  have  all  their  beauty. 

Prices  may  be  made  through 
your  Dealer  or  Decorator 


A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
ZNewJ/ork 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Looking  Ahead  at  Autumn  Fashions 

A    View  of  New,   Artistic  and  Significant  Gowns 
Rv  MADAME  HAGUE 


£      7  OMETIMES  it  is  sad  to  be  a 
^^"^^     couturiere.      One    can    never 
u^  W    live    in    the    present,    however 

^^L^^^r  glorious  the  present  may  be. 
One  must  be  forever  thinking 
in  teims  of  the  next  season,  or  better  the 
season  after  that.  Time  seems  to  fly  twice 
as  fast  for  a  couturiere,  for  the  fashions,  fads, 
resorts  and  society  events,  which  mark  the 
passage  of  time,  are  stale  to  us  before  the 
world  is  aware  of  their  coming.  At  Christ- 
mas, we  are  thinking  of  next  summer's  New- 
port. In  August,  we  are  preparing  for  the 
winter's  opera  season.      It   is  sad. 

But,  as  ever,  there  are  compensations. 
When  you  are  shivering  in  furs,  we  are  bask- 
ing in  our  dreams  of  garden  organdies  and 
filmy  tissues.  And  again,  while  you  steam 
in  summer  frocks,  we  are  deep  in  our  plans 
for  smart  costumes  of  fall  and  winter.  It 
takes  imagination  to  reap  this  seasonal  com- 
fort, it  is  true.  But  then,  it  takes  imagina- 
tion to  be  a  couturiere! 

August  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  to  think 
of  autumn  clothes.  Your  spring  longings  for 
warmth  have  been  sated,  by  August,  I  am 
sure.  You  have  had  almost  your  fill  of  sum- 
mer gaieties.  The  gayest  of  gaieties  pall  at 
the  very  height  of  the  season.  The  enchant- 
ing gowns  you  took  with  you  from  town  have 
all  been  worn,  if  not  to  the  point  of  shreds, 
at  least  to  the  point  of  ennui.  August  is  a 
restless  month.  I  can  tempt  you  to  think 
of  new  clothes  in  August,  I  think.  Indeed, 
the  thought  of  autumn  clothes  is  a  seed  for 
the  very   restlessness  which  you    feel. 

There  are  lovely  new  things  coming  down 
every  day  from  my  ateliers.  The  bustle  sil- 
houette, of  which  I  spoke  last  month,  is  the 
only  startling  innovation  at  the  moment.  But 
there  are  other  notes  more  subtle  and  just 
as  assuredly  new  and  good.  Let  me  describe 
several  of  my  newest  costumes.  I  will  choose 
a  street  frock,  an  afternoon  dress,  and  eve- 
ning gowns.  Your  wardrobe  will  soon  need 
replenishing  in  its  every  "department,"  so 
each  one  of  these  costumes  will  have  interest 
for    you. 

The  first  serge  dress  of  autumn  is  as  excit- 
ing and  suspicious  as  the  first  blue  bird  of 
spring.  It  embodies  all  the  swagger,  the 
crispness,  the  snap  of  fall,  just  as  the  bird 
expresses  all  the  hope,  the  wistful  tenderness 
of  spring.  The  first  autumn  serge  is  always 
of  navy  blue,  of  course.  Who  would  have  it 
otherwise? 

My  first  navy  serge  is  straight  and  young, 
with  a  waistline  only  a  little  below  the  nor- 
mal. There  is  no  definition  of  this  waist- 
line, no  belt,  nor  any  slightest  curve  in  the 
straight  silhouette.  But  the  blouse  overhangs 
just  a  faint  bit,  both  back  and  front — and 
that  makes  a  waistline  this  season.  The  skirt 
wraps  around,  and  is  smartly  short.  On 
each  hip  is  a  little  group  of  horizontal  tucks, 
tucks  so  fine  that  the  slight  ruffle  which  they 
make  in  back  and  front  does  not  destroy  the 
flatness  that  we  like  for  its  youth.  A  row 
of  ball  buttons,  covered  with  white  crepe  and 
embroidered  in  blue  and  silver,  dots  each 
group  of  tucks. 

But  most  of  this  embroidered  trimming  is 
on  the  blouse.  With  kasha  faille,  a  crepe  of 
interesting  pebbled  texture,  is  delicately 
veined  with  blue  and  silver  thread,  to  make 


Chartreuse    chiffon    frock    with    gold    lace    and 

henna  velvet  ribbon.     A    band  of  gold  encircles 

the  bust 

bands  for  the  neck  and  sleeve-ends.  The  feel- 
ing of  this  embroidered  crepe  is  rather 
Chinese,  and  the  feeling  is  emphasized  by 
the  use  of  one  strip  which  hangs  like  a  pen- 
dant from  the  neckline  in  front,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  old  embroidered  strips  from  the 
priests'  robes  that  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
the  East.  But,  finally,  to  jerk  you  back  to 
the  present  and  Fifth  Avenue,  there  is  a  little 
mouchoir,  made  of  the  embroidered  white 
crepe,  hanging  from  a  tiny  pocket  low  on 
the  blouse  at   the   right. 

In  spite  of  the  popularity  of  browns,  and 
the  usual  summertime  flare  of  navy  in  crepes 
and  georgettes,  black  has  been  and  will  be 
very  good.  Indeed,  as  summer  wanes,  it 
grows  better  and  better.  A  new  crepe  dress 
of  black  which  I  have  just  made  will  be  very 
useful  for  the  late  warm  days  that  are  too 
late  for  summer  frocks,  and  too  warm  for 
twills  and  serges.  The  blouse  has  a  sharply 
defined  diagonal  line  from  right  shoulder  to 
left  waistline  that  is  very  refreshing  after  the 
unbroken  vertical  lines  of  the.  perennial 
chemise  frock.  This  edge  is  bound  with  nar- 
row black  grosgrain  ribbon,  as  is  also  the 
opening  of  an  amusing  little  pocket  on  the 
skirt.  A  narrow  belt  of  crepe  goes  twice 
about  the  waist  and  buttons  with  a  black  bone 
button.  But  the  charm  of  this  frock  centers 
in  the  scarf-panels  which  begin  at  the  top  of 
each  shoulder  and  hang  in  front,  like  flying 
draperies,  as  low  as  the  hips.  But  one  never 
by  any  chance  lets  them  hang  in  front  to 
fly  like  draperies.     Unthought  of!     They  are 


to  be  crossed  loosely  and  flung  like  scarf- 
ends  across  the  shoulders.  And  this  will  make 
the  dress  eminently  pleasant  and  useful  in  the 
fall.  When  prankish  winds  turn  a  hot  daj 
into  a  chill  afternoon,  you  may  simply  wrap 
the  scarf  a  little  closer,  and  be  smartly  com- 
fortable. 

A  new  evening  dress  of  sulphur  yellow  is 
so  graceful  and  flattering  that  it  promises  to 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  rippling  circular 
skirt.  A  long  smooth-fitting  basque  of  yellow 
crepe  is  covered  with  old  gold  lace  in  wide 
bands  which  cross  in  a  deep  V  and  go  over 
the  shoulders  to  make  open  sleeves.  Dull 
henna  velvet  ribbon  under  the  edge  of  the 
gold  lace  emphasizes  this  V  with  its  deeper 
color.  This  henna  ribbon  comes  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  cocarde  at  the  waistline  in  front, 
and  from  this  cocarde  a  streamer  drops 
straight  or  flutters  out  as  you  dance.  In  the 
back,  the  henna  ribbon,  after  reaching  the 
waistline  under  shelter  of  the  gold  lace,  con- 
tinues beneath  the  sulphur  skirt  jto  the  hem. 
What  subtle  gradations  of  color  are  here! 
Sulphur  yellow,  old  gold,  dull  'henna  first 
under  yellow,  then  under  gold, !  dull  henna 
itself  in  cocarde  and  streamer.  That  careful 
crescendo  of  subdued  tints  will  .characterize 
some  of  the  best  dresses  of  the'  autumn. 

Embroidery  will  supplant  beads  on  many 
gowns,  magnificent  embroidery  in  great 
splashes  of  these  softened  arid  modulating 
tints  of  which  I  havejust  spoken.  And  the 
very  form  which  this  embroidery  takes  is 
magnificent;  heavy  silks  in  coarse  chain  stitch 
fill  in  a  bold  pattern,  with  a  flat  grairv#  ke 
texture  and  an  amazing  effect  of  richness. 

An  embroidered  dress  just  designed  is  truly 
magnificent.  It  is  of  black  velvet  to  begin 
with,  and  black  velvet  is  always  imperial. 
Huge  poppies  in  dull  scarlet  climb  on  soft 
bronze-green  stems  among  dull  brown  leaves 
and  seed  pods  from  hem  to  shoulder.  It  is 
like  a  gorgeously  embroidered  veWet  of  the 
Renaissance,  enriched  and  softened  by  time. 
Only  one  section  of  the  skirt  is  without  em- 
broidery, a  circular  panel  set  in  the  left  side 
of  the  otherwise  straight  skirt.  The  neckline 
of  this  velvet  dress  is  new,  too.  It  is  round, 
a  shallow  U  in  front  and  back,  a  neck  lower 
than  the  straight  bateau  we  have  been  wear- 
ing so  long,  and  not  nearly  as  wide. 

But  this  neckline  will  not  be  universal,  for 
in  a  new  dress  of  heavy  white  satin,  the  back 
is  cut  in  a  deep  blunt  V  almost  to  the  waist. 
Seed  pearls  and  diamonds  embroider  the  cor- 
sage and  diamond  straps  go  over  the  shoul- 
ders. And  these  diamond  straps,  after  fol- 
lowing the  edge  of  the  neckline  in  the  back 
for  a  little,  leave  it  and  cross  and  hold  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  low  corsage.  A  startling 
and  fetching  way  for  the  back  of  a  gown  to 
behave!  The  skirt  is  banded  and  hemmed 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  as  though  to  make 
up  with  its  simplicity  for  the  daring  of  the 
back.  This  will  make  a  lovely  wedding 
gown   for  some  splendid   fall  wedding. 
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grain  of  dust  can  dim 
the  sparkle  in  a  gem! 

A  discordant  note  can  mar  a  masterpiece! 

And  an  ill-chosen  or  ill-timed  accessory  can  de- 
tract from  Madame's  costliest  costume! 

Style  is  nothing  more  than  harmony  in  dress — 
a  true  and  tasteful  blending  of  the  appropriates. 

And  in  the  scheme  of  the  modern  mode,  shoes 
are  quite  as  important  as  the  gown — for  it  is  the 
voguish  shoe  that  must  set  off  the  gown,  rather 
than  offset  it,  compel  attention  pour  le  tout  en- 
semble rather  than  compete  for  attention  with  it. 

Henning  Shoes  are  designed  by  an  artisan  who 
would  far  rather  originate  here,  than  imitate  here 
and  there. 

They  are  accepted,  without  question,  as  the  vogue, 
because,   without  question,  they  are  the  vogue! 


HENNING 

JAMES    C.    PAPE,    President 

Boot  Shop 

Custom  Made 

575-577  MADISON  AVE.  at  57«!  ST. 

NEW   YORK 
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The  Rue  de  la  Paix  in  America 

A  French  Artist  in  Clothes  Adapts  Parisian  Modes  to  the  American  Mondaine 


By  MADAME  LA  BARONWE  D'ETREILLIS 


OLDER  than  civilization  itself, 
the  art  of  dress  has  grown  to 
be  with  each  succeeding  cen- 
tury more  and  more  specifically 
a  feminine  art.  The  creators 
of  rare  clothes  for  luxurious  women  have  in 
many  instances,  it  is  true,  been  men,  but  as 
the  race  has  waxed  in  experience  and  in  that 
exquisite  form  of  worldly  wisdom  which  we 
call  "sophistication"  it  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  while  a  masculine  imagination  can 
often  array  feminine  beauty  with  striking 
chic,  it  is  woman  alone  who,  by  reason  of  her 
peculiar  insight  and  inimitable  finesse,  can  ex- 
press through  clothes  the  arch  subtleties  of 
feminine  psychology. 

We  have  realized  since  our  girlhood  this 
profoundly  human  truth,  my  sister  and  I,  and 
it  has  been  our  fortunate  fate  to  actualize  our 
ideas  of  what  women's  dress  should  be  in 
hundreds  of  lovely  costumes,  first  in  Paris  and 
now  in  this  country  as  well.  Our  large  and 
constantly  increasing  American  clientele  is, 
we  consider,  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
tributes  to  our  art.  A  delightful  American 
once  said  to  me,  "Baroness  d'Etreillis,  why 
is  it  that  an  American,  even  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced trans-Atlantic  type,  looks  always  su- 
premely natural  in  one  of  your  Parisian 
models  while  so  many  really  beautiful  French 
creations  are  worn  with  an  unmistakable 
awkwardness  by  many  of  our  handsomest 
women  ?" 

This  was  a  question  of  supreme  significance 
to  me,  for  it  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  art  and  method.  For  generations  Parisian 
creators  have  gowned  and  bonneted  the 
Americaine,  sometimes  with  marked  success, 
but  all  too  often  the  ravishing  toilettes,  so 
completely  adorable  when  worn  by  Pari- 
siennes,  have  fallen  far  short  of  perfection 
when  donned  by  Americans.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  unpleasant  result?  The  designers 
themselves  seemed  unable  to  fathom  it: 
"Here  is  Mrs.  A.  of  New  York,"  they  ap- 
parently reasoned,  "tall,  blonde  and  slender. 
This  trailing  robe  of  white  in  classic  feeling 
will  be  precisely  the  thing  for  her.  It  was 
worn  with  pronounced  success  by  the  Duchess 
de  B —  of  identical  height  and  colouring." 
But,  alas!  Mrs.  A,  although  fitted  with 
meticulous  care  and  soignee  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree, still  lacked  that  superlative  harmony 
which  we  term  distinction.  If  the  errant 
creator  were  not  invariably  a  man,  the  point 
of  view  was  none  the  less  that  a  spectator 
whose  viewpoint  is  external  and  objective — 
"A  blonde  and  tall? — this  treatment  for  her: 
a  brunette  and  small?  Then  such  a  model  is 
her   natural    interpretation." 

But  a  feminine  mind,  artistic  in  quality  and 
analytical  in  tendency,  approaches  the  fascinat- 
ing problem  of  attire  from  a  far  more  indi- 
vidual,   far    more    subjective    standpoint.      It 


It  is  a  name  which  carries  with  it  an  his- 
toric fame  as  old  as.  the  Crusades,  and  a 
modern  prestige  truly  world-wide  in  its  in- 
clusive scope  —  that  of  Etreillis.  The 
present  Baroness  d'Etreillis,  no  less  an  in- 
tellectualist  than  an  artist,  is  one  of  the  gifted 
sisters  who  has  made  the  House  of  Bone 
Soeurs  the  synonym  for  all  that  is  exquisite 
and  distinguished  in  women's  dress;  so  highly 
individualized  are  her  creations  in  dress  that 
it  has  been  said  of  them,  "They  may  be  as 
easily  attributed  to  their  originator  as  may 
be  the  sculptures  of  Rodin  to  theirs."  In  a 
series  of  articles  which  is  to  appear  in  Arts 
&  Decoration  the  noted  creatrix  will  write 
of  the  development  of  fashion  in  France,  on 
fashion  as  it  is  now  expressed  by  French  so- 
ciety, and  most  amusingly  the  Baronne  will 
describe  those  mysterious  devices  by  which 
the  amazingly  modish  result  which  we  term 
"smartness"  is  achieved. 


is  not  from  such  superficialities  as  height  and 
weight  and  colouring  that  the  creatrix,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  an  artist  and  a  psychologist, 
builds  a  gown  for  her  client ;  it  is  rather  from 
a  knowledge  of  her  temperament,  her  tradi- 
tional pre-occupations  and  her  physical  struc- 
ture. 

After  a  comparatively  brief  association 
with  American  women  I  realized  two  inter- 
esting facts,  facts  of  vital  significance  to  one 
whose  wish  it  was  to  dress  them  with  success: 
they  are  physically  long  of  waist  and  straight 
of  outline,  and  they  are  constitutionally  ac- 
tive. Individuals,  quite  naturally,  vary 
slightly  and  sometimes  decidedly  from  this 
general  standard,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  gen- 
eralization is  true  beyond  all  cavil.  "Clothes," 
I  argued,  "which  are  designed  primarily  for 
women  whose  national  and  caste  expression 
is  one  of  repose  rather  than  activity,  whose 
physique  proclaims  a  waist  placed  high  as 
well  as  curving  outlines,  cannot  logically  be 
worn  by  women  whose  methods  and  physical 
characteristics  are  the  very  antipodes  of  these. 
Therefore,  when  I  am  approached  by  some 
attractive  American  woman  or  charming 
young  girl,  I  will  show  her  my  collection 
and  make  for  her  a  gown  after  any  model 
that  her  fancy  singles  out,  but  I  shall  reserve 
the  privilege  of  readjusting  it  ever  so  slightly 
to  meet  the  trend  of  her  own  more  or  less 
dynamic  personality  and  elongated  figure." 
We  of  Boue  Soeurs  have  followed  this 
procedure  for  years,  and  I  can  but  attribute 
our  enthusiastic  American  following — which 
each  season  increases  amazingly — to  our  in- 
sistent adherence  to  this  theory. 

A  phase  of  my  art  which  I  find  altogether 
absorbing  is  the  designing  of  toilettes  for  ac- 
tresses of  beauty  and  great  talent ;  and,  in- 
cidentally, I  know  of  no  more  telling 
exponents  of  the  figure  which  is  essentially 
American  and  that  which  is  typically  Gallic 
than    two    famous    women    of    the    stage — 


Huguette  du  Flos  and  Pauline  Frederick, 
both  of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
equipping  for  important  productions.  In  the 
"Guilty  One,"  the  American  wore  a  gown 
in  tints  and  shades  of  pink  which  I  all  but 
submerged  in  a  shower  of  applied  roses,  hence 
its  appealing  name,  "Pluie  des  Roses."  I 
conceded  the  utmost  flexibility  to  underslip 
and  outer  drapery  and  placed  the  ceinture  as 
low  as  the  hipline.  In  it  Miss  Frederick  had 
complete  latitude  of  movement  and  a  delight- 
ful rendering  of  her  own  slimly  graceful 
figure. 

Mile,  du  Flos,  tall,  blonde,  youthfully 
.svelte  and  extremely  beautiful,  is  none  the  less 
essentially  French  in  type.  Not  long  ago  I 
created  for  her  a  deliriously  picturesque  wed- 
ding gown  of  sinuous  satin  panelled  with 
sprays  of  orange  blossoms  and  trained  in  tulle 
and  satin.  The  waistline  is  placed  high  for 
modern  usage,  since  it  defines  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  that  much  discussed  feature,  and  to 
the  entire  composition  I  have  given  a  restraint 
and  hint  at  formality  which  accords  well  with 
the  artist's  piquant  animation  and  the  sophis- 
ticated approach  of  her  audience. 

One  finds  the  very  epitome  of  each  of  these 
significant  types  in  a  bit  of  antique  sculpture 
and  a  radiant  strip  of  eighteenth  century  can- 
vas. Less  heroic  of  outline  than  the  Hellenic 
marble,  a  latter-day  Americaine  express, 
nevertheless,  that  dynamic  animation  and  will 
to  triumph  through  dauntless,  graceful  rush- 
ing motion  that  the  spectator  thrills  to  in  the 
sublime  victory  of  Samothrace.  Brilliant, 
spirituelle,  coquettishly  elegant  and  with  a 
vitality  moderated  to  the  exigencies  of  an 
environment  grown  mellow  with  courtly  cere- 
monies and  graces — may  not  one  apply  all  of 
these  terms  and  phrases  to  the  Parisienne  of 
the  present  instant  no  less  than  to  the  ex- 
quisite Marquise  of  Boucher's  blue  and  mauve 
portrait? 

Though  schools  of  painting  and  forms  of 
government  may  fall  and  rise  this  quality  of 
the  French  temperament  in  its  social  expres- 
sion is  indeed  constant  throughout  the  cen- 
turies. Of  the  impressionists,  Manet  has 
shown  us  in  his  "Au  Jardin"  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  modish  Gallic  femininity,  reserved 
yet  alluring,  formal  and  subtle  yet  of  un- 
deniable sweetness.  The  Salon  exhibited  it 
with  all  of  its  compelling  charm  in  Mile.  S. 
Doue's  portrait  of  Mme.  J.  L.  Breton. 

In  my  art  I  have  found,  as  does  every  ar- 
tist, a  multiplicity  of  problems  to  be  solved 
through  the  sole  medium  of  my  own  in- 
genuity, but  not  one  of  these  puzzling  ques- 
tions has  given  me  the  satisfaction  in  its  final 
solution  that  I  have  felt  in  having  success- 
fully clothed  the  supremely  attractive  Amer- 
ican woman  in  the  wonderful  creations  of  the 
Rue   de  la   Paix. 
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FISH  BRICK 


Apartment  House 

Walton    Ave.    and    167th    St. 

New  York 

Architects 

Margon  &  Glazer 

Contractors 

Mavis  Realty  Co. 


(.  #    HE  design  of  the  building  and  its  environment  called  for 
J£     a  certain  color  and  texture  of  brick  to  give  the  particular 
effect  of  grace,  beauty,  dignity  and  strength  desired  by 
the  architects  and  the  owners,  Mavis  Realty  Company. 

The  full  range  of  red,  rough-textured  brick  from  Factory  23 
meets  exactly  with  the  requirements,  giving  the  apartment 
house  its  distinct  character  and  individuality  among  the 
thousands  in  New  York. 

This  structure,  as  do  all  of  those  built  of  Fish  Brick,  illustrates 
the  adaptability  of  Fish  Brick  to  every  architectural  need  and 
purpose,  its  capacity  to  express  the  beauty  of  the  design  and 
supplement  it  with  its  own  individuality. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  showrooms   where 
Fish    Brick   of    all    colors     and    textures    are    displayed. 


THE    brick    used 
in    this    build- 
ing is  Factory 
23     full     range    of 
red.    rough -textur- 
ed brick. 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Brick 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


ited  in  United  Slates  and  Canada 
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Chocolate  suede  sandals  strapped  with  matching  kid  are  often  worn  by  women  who  array 
themselves  in  brown 


The  Monochrome  Costume  a  Perennial  Favorite 

To  Carry  Enchantment  It  Must  Be  Supplemented  by  a  Harmonious  Shoe 


CHE  supreme  sartorial  luxury, 
that  of  expressing  an  unique 
and  exquisite  taste  through  the 
medium  of  clothes,  is  possible 
to  those  alone  on  whom  the 
great  goddess  Discrimination 
has  smiled  her  fondest,  to  those  only  whose 
easy  sense  of  assurance  raises  them  far  above 
all  concern  as  to  the  current  mode  or  passing 
fancy.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the 
varied  expression  of  highly  individualized 
taste  among  women  and  young  girls,  for  to- 
day it  is  they  exclusively  who  exercise  the 
right  of  free  choice  in   dress. 

Certainly  from  my  own  observation, 
women  prefer  to  wear  always  shades  and 
tints  of  a  single  color,  and  this,  chosen  for  its 
becomingness,  in  time  draws  upon  the  wearer 
an  enviable  distinction.  I  recall  one  tall 
matron  whose  prematurely  white  hair,  slender 
grace  and  patrician  bearing  are  invariably 
framed  in  black.  The  sombre  hue,  however, 
never  suggests  mourning  as  it  is  worn  by  her, 
for  the  fabric  and  fashion  are  of  the  most 
dashing  mode  imaginable,  and  to  eliminate  a 
lingering  hint,  even,  at  gloom,  the  wearer 
clothes  her  beautiful  feet  in  some  such  product 
of  modern  shoecraft  as  the  silhouetted  pump. 
This  entirely  seamless  shoe  is  at  its  best  in 
suede,  for  this  soft  leather  adjusts  itself  to 
the  foot  with  an  amazing  pliability.  The 
one  interruption  to  the  shoe's  uniformity  of 
outline  and  texture  is  a  small  silk  elastic  gor- 
ing inserted  at  the  outer  side  just  below  the 
ankle,  and  this  in  turn  is  concealed  by  a 
sparkling  steel  ornament.  Should  the  wearer 
prefer  a  shoe  of  more  open  design  a  black 
satin  sandal,  low-cut  at  the  shank  and  having 
high  Spanish  heels  and  slender  ankle-straps, 
will  have  for  her  a  sophisticated  charm,  espe- 
cially when  worn  over  gun-metal  stockings 
and  with  an  effective  costume  otherwise  of 
black. 

Brown  is  not  infrequently  the  choice  of  a 


By  JAMES  C.  PAPE 

young  girl  whose  hair  and  eyes  are  golden 
tawny  in  color,  and  in  such  case  the  variety 
of  footgear  from  which  she  may  complete  her 
ensemble  is  almost  unlimited.  To  be  worn 
with  tailored  tete  de  negre  or  beige  there  are 
this  season  dark  brown  suede  strapped  sandals 
with  interlacing  cut-outs  of  matching  kid  and 
harmonizing  kid  heels.  Again,  tailored  pumps 
with  quarters  and  heels  of  suede  and  vamps 
of  kid  are  inexpressibly  smart,  especially  when 
of  darkest  brown  and  when  worn  with  bisque 
silk  stockings.  These  shoes,  designed  essen- 
tially for  street  wear,  have  often  low  French 
heels  and  moderately  rounding  toes  which, 
needless  to  say,  insure  their  practicality. 

Gray  is  quite  often  a  preferred  color,  and, 
as  with  brown,  the  choice  in  harmonizing 
shoes  is  a  broad  one.  With  an  elaborate  pale 
gray  afternoon  gown  a  delicate  sandal  of  gray 
satin  consisting  of  no  more  than  a  toe  vamp, 
an  attenuated  quarter  and  a  high  Spanish 
heel  is  a  fortunate  selection,  as  is  gray  suede, 
strapped  at  the  ankle  and  again  from  the  toe 
to  ankle  strap,  and  showing  a  diamond-shaped 
cut-out  at  each  quarter.  Many  women  whose 
feeling  for  gray  is  extremely  strong  wear  with 
their  street  costumes  plain  but  admirably  cut 
ties  of  gray  suede  with  pearl  stockings. 

With  evening  gowns  of  silver  tissue  or  with 
those  displaying  motifs  in  steel  and  brilliants 
a  dainty  accessory  much  in  favor  is  a  slipper 
of  gray  and  silver  brocade  ornamented  with 
a  rhinestone  buckle  which  is,  in  turn,  en- 
circled by  quillings  of  the  narrowest  steel  and 
silver  lace. 

Of  exclusively  worn  colors  blue  is  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  with  originality  and  charm. 
When  completing  a  street  frock  of  dark  blue 
twill,  severe  yet  extremely  smart,  a  pump  of 
French  beige  is  an  attractive  foil,  especially 
when  banded  across  the  toe  with  slender 
strappings  of  beige  kid.  Black  patent  leather 
and  black  suede  are  especially  desirable  in 
combination  with  the  darker  shades  of  blue, 


and  are  usually  chosen  by  fastidious  women 
in  the  guise  of  sandals  having  a  single  ankle 
strap. 

The  delicate  blues  worn  in  the  evening  may 
be  supplemented  with  an  infinite  variety  ,,-f 
lovely  slippers.  A  romantic  ball-gown  .-#? 
celestial  hue  having  a  tilting  full  skirt  and 
a  low  Victorian  shoulder-line  was  recently 
slippered  in  sandals  of  silver  cloth,  on  the 
metallic  surface  of  which  pale  blue  flowers 
were  painted.  Diamond-shaped  insets  of 
silver  kid  defined  the  vamps  and  borders  and 
high  French  heels  and  delicate  blue  and  silver 
ankle-straps  completed  the  charming  confec- 
tions. 

There  should  be  a  suggestion  of  contrast 
always  between  an  evening  gown  and  its 
supplementary  slipper,  it  is  felt,  by  all  women 
of  taste,  and  one  awaits  with  interest  the 
applications  of  the  black  velvet  slipper  of  the 
coming  season  to  various  colors  and  textures 
of  evening  apparel.  It  will  be  recalled  by 
those  who  remember  the  advent  of  black 
velvet  slippers  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
that  one  Gotham  belle  wore  these  coquettish 
accessories  with  a  trained  gown  of  for-get-me- 
not  brocade  and  a  striking  hair  ornament  of 
black   ostrich. 

But  velvet  slippers  will  be  worn  this  season 
in  a  variety  of  colors  as  well  as  in  black,  the 
richness  of  the  pile  in  itself  affording  that 
impression  of  contrast  which  taste  exacts  be- 
tween a  woman's  daintily  shod  feet  and  her 
evening  gown.  A  skirt  of  rich  moire  with  its 
shimmering  surface  and  marked  graining 
would  find,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  most 
telling  contrast  in  velvet  slippers  of  matchless 
hue. 

In  appreciating  the  rare  refinement  and 
enchantment  of  all  of  these  individualized 
costumes,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  a 
truthful  critic  that  no  one  of  them  would  be 
completely  satisfying  without  the  subtle  touch 
of  a  harmoniously  shod  foot. 
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HINDOUSTAN  ROBE  AND  CAPE 

Original  Boue  Soeurs  Fall  models  in  metalic  cachemire  material,  reembroidered  and  mixed  with  dark   velvet,  thi 

metal  cloth  to  its  fullest  advantage. 


bringing  out  the 


C^fROM  the  launching  creations  in  the  Fall  collection  of  Boue  Soeurs  the  different 
f*  f^  models  evoke  visions  of  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  Danseuses  of  ancient  Qreece 
^— "  and  Rome.  There  is  a  noble  simplicity  of  line,  a  beauty  of  subtle  contours. 
No  more  waistline !  No  more  girdle  or  ceintures  I  The  vogue  is  simply  a  supple 
envelopment  which  shapes  the  figure,  glorifies  it.  The  corset  is  eliminated  thus 
accentuating  the  lines  of  grace  in  woman's  form  and  augmenting  it  with  a 
natural  sculpturesque  beauty. 


Paris  Comes  to  New  York 


Boue  Soeurs 


Paris,  9  Rue  de  la  Paix         New  York,  13  West  56th  Street 

The  Only  Rue  de  la  Paix  House  in  America 
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Decorative  Frocks  by  Parisian  Designers 


A   frock  of  royal  blue  antique  moire  with  a  garnishment  of  ecrue  lace 
on  the  back  of  sleeves  and  at  the  neck 


An   exquisitely   decorative   manteau   cape  falling  in   straight   lines   from 
the  shoulders  almost  to   the  ground 


A    pannier   frock    with    black   dentelle    and    a    panelled    skirt    and    pla 
bodice   embroidered   in   silver 


A   crepe  de  Chine  frock  embroidered  in  horizontal  bands  with  a  closely 
woven  design  of  pearls 
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as  a  part  of  a  great  crusade.  To 
all  who  embraced  the  faith  in 
which  they  themselves,  ardently 
believed,  they  extended  the  bene- 
fits of  Spanish  citizenship.  These 
men  set  their  faces  like  Hint 
against  chattle  slavery.  Among 
these  was  a  Dominican  friar.  Fa- 
ther Antonio  Montesino.  who 
preached  a  great  sermon  against 
the  treatment  of  natives  in  San 
Domingo  in  1511,  only  nineteen 
years  atter  the  discovery.  He 
chose  for  his  text,  "1  am  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness," 
and  refused  absolution  and  re- 
ligious comfort  to  all  who  should 
mistreat  their  slaves  and  subse- 
quently to  all  who  should  hold 
slaves  on  any  terms  whatsoever. 
The  fiery  zeal  of  this  man  aroused 
the  great  Bartholomew  Las  Ca- 
sas.  who,  after  many  years  of  de- 
voted and  painful  effort,  finally  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  published 
in  the  new  laws  of  Charles  V.  in 
1542  this  item:  "We  order  and 
command  that  henceforward  for  no 
cause  whatever,  whether  of  war, 
rebellion,  ransom  or  in  any  other 
manner,  can  any  Indian  be  made 
a  slave."  I  mention  these  matters 
both  from  a  sense  of  justice  and 
because  thev  prove  that  Spanish  in- 
fluence had  its  beneficent  no  less 
than  its  terrible  aspect. 
'>  All  through  modern  Central 
America  and  northern  South 
America,  in  parts  of  Mexico  and 
until  the  abolition  of  the  missions 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, there  were"  mission  schools 
teaching  Spanish  craft  arts  to  the 
natives.  From  modern  Guatemala 
and  Costa  Rica  come  examples  of 
embroidery  and  weaving  in  silk 
and  cotton,  wood-carving  and  pot- 
tery that  compare  favorably  with 
European  standards.  Instruction 
began  at  a  very  early  date.  A 
shawl  in  the  Museum  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  dated  1560,  less  than 
thirty  years  after  the  conquest  by 
Pizarro,  shows  unmistakable  Span- 
ish influence.  Small  figures  of  a 
Spaniard,  mermaids  playing  Eu- 
ropean lyres,  double  eagles,  em- 
blem of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  other  details  show  how'  quickly 
native  artisans  adopted  exotic  ideas. 
In  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  there  is  a  poncho 
of  the  Inca  period,  found  by 
Manuel  Garces,  buried  in  an  air- 
proof  stone  chest  on  the  sacred  Is- 
land of  Titicaca.  The  presumptive 
date  is  about  1550.  When  we  re- 
member that  Pizarro  landed  in 
1532,  it  shows  how  quickly  Span- 
ish influence  was  felt.  All  but  the 
border  is  purely  native  in  design 
and  color,  but  the  border  shows 
in  little  squares  pictures  of  Span- 
iards and  the  Spanish  lion  in  com- 
bat with  a  Peruvian  warrior.  It 
is  significant  that  this  portion  of 
the    poncho    is    ornamented    with 


silver  tinsel  yarn.  The  yarn  is 
evidently  of  native  manufacture, 
but  the  idea  of  tinsel  yarn  is  purely 
Spanish  or  rather  Moorish,  since 
among  the  older  pieces  no  incident 
occurs  in  which  this  purely  oriental 
idea  is  used.  Another  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  is  a  shawl  of  the 
traditional  Peruvian  red  tapestry 
with  woven  stripes  using  a  double 
warp  in  contrasting  colors  in  a  late 
Spanish  type  of  ornament.  This 
is  comparatively  modern,  dating 
perhaps  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  embroideries  of  Mexico  are 
almost  purely  Spanish  in  origin. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
the  rarest  of  these  are  a  few  rugs 
or  shawls  in  the  American  Indian 
Museum  directly  related  to  the 
embroidered  Moorish  rugs,  prized 
specimens  in  European  and  Amer- 
ican rug  collections.  The  colors 
are  soft  blues,  browns  and  tans  on 
a  softly  woven  hand-spun  native 
cloth.  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that 
such  splendid  craftsmanship  should 
be  allowed  to  decay.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  such  things  to-day. 
If  we  might  forget  Mexican  oil  in 
favor  of  Mexican  arts  it  would 
mean  a  great  advance. 

Mexican  Majolica  ware  is  too 
well  known  to  require  much  com- 
ment. It  is  enough  to  say  that  this 
art  began  in  Mexico  with  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  La  Puebla 
and  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the 
native  potters  were  able  to  fulfill 
all  local  demands  whether  for 
household  or  ecclesiastical  use.  As 
early  as  1653  a  guild  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean guilds.  Trade-marks  were 
registered  and  regulations  regard- 
ing assistant's  apprentices  and 
journeymen,  inspection  of  products 
carried  out  under  the  sanction  ot 
the    Spanish    Government. 

As  Mexico  or  rather  Central 
America  was  the  stopping  place  be- 
tween the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Spain  and  since  Chinese  influence 
was  strong  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  Spanish  missionaries 
made  periodical  voyages  to  the 
celestial  empire,  certain  Chinese 
influences  crept  into  this  art.  But 
in  the  main  the  plans  of  design  are 
Spanish  with  a  slight  Aztec  tinc- 
ture and  the  art  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  old  Spanish  city  of 
Talavera.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  came  originally  from  an- 
cient   Persia. 

In  an  old  Spanish  blouse  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  my  posses- 
sion, there  is  embroidered  on  the 
sleeve  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  the 
double  eagle  that  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  This 
figure  will  also  be  found  in  one  of 
the  rugs,  on  the  Huichol  bags  in  a 
Majolica  vase  and  on  the  post- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


"TheSun'saThief" 

The 

Valaze  Preparations 
Are  Beauty  Insurance 


Through  the  summer,  the  complexion  requires  more  diligent  care  than 
at  any  other  season,  because,  "The  Sun's  a  Thief."  He  robs  your  skin 
of  sapfulness,  dries  il  up.  discolours  it  and  causes  sunburn  and  freckles. 
His  allies,  the  II  ind  and  the  Dust,  roughen  the  skin,  clog  the  pores  and 
make  the  complexion  sallow. 

To  prevent  an, I  to  obviate  summer  disfigurement  of  the  complexion 
Madame  Helena  Rubinstein,  the  internationally  famous  beauty  expert, 
especially   recommends  the  following  treatment: 

To  consolidate  relaxed  muscles,  firm 

the    contour     of     face     and     throat. 

smooth    out    crows'    feet    and    other 

facial   lines. 

Valaze    Roman    Jelly  ...    $1 .00-$2.00 


To  cleanse,  massaac  and  nourish  to 
soften  and  soothe  the  skin.  Suitable 
to  all  ages  and  all  skin  conditions. 
To    dislodge    thoroughly    all    impuri- 


Valaze    Pasteurized   Crean 


$1.00 


■To    eliminate    blackheads,    refine    en- 
larged   pores,    remove   shininess.      A 
substitute      for      soap,      particularly 
adapted   to  oily  skins. 
Valaze   Beauty  Grains $1.00 

To    prevent    freckles,    sunburn,   sal- 
lowness  and  tan.     To  be  used  before 
all   outdoor   exposure,    as   it  neutral- 
izes the  sun's  violet  rays. 
Valaze      Sun      and      Wind      Proof 

Cream      $1.00 

To  purify,  whiten  and  stimulate  the 
skin  to  wholesome  activity,  renew 
and  replace  faded  or  discoloured 
skin.  Absolutely  indispensable  to 
perfect  skin  health. 
Valaze  Beautifying  Skin  Food. $1.00 

To  obliterate   obstinate  freckles  and 

to    restore    whiteness    to    face    and 

hands. 

Valaze    Freckle    Cream $1.00 


To  ci 
face. 

hance 

the 

charm  of  a  summer 

Vala. 

skins 

e     No 

vena 

Powder     (for     dry 
$1.00-$5.50 

Valaj 

e    Con 

,ple> 

ion    Powder 

$1.00-$5.50 

( for  n 

il  or  oily  skins) 

These  delightful  powders  come  in 
all  the  desired  shades,  with  the  new 
mauve  for  evening  use. 

For  the  alluring  "touch  of  colour." 
Valaze  Crushed  Rose  Leaves  (Com- 
pact rouge)      $1.00 

Valaze   Rouge   en   Creme $2.00 

(Paste  Rouge  for  lips  and  cheeks) 

Both  forms  of  rouge  in  luscious  hues 
Raspberry,  Coral,  Brunette,  Gera- 
nium and  Tangerine. 


Helena  Rubinstein 

46  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
126  Rue  F'brg  St.  Honore,  Paris  24  Grafton  St.,  W.,  London 


ft  1I7L,1.        Ci.        1    Medicine  Cabinets 

lleSS     White    Oteel    and  Lavatory  Mirrors 

meet  the  demand  for  better-than-wood  cabinets  and 
wood-framed     mirrors,     and     at     reasonable     prices. 

The  highest  grades  of  materials  and  work- 
manship go  into  these  goods — polished  plate- 
glass  mirrors,  nickeled  brass  hardware,  steel 
or  glass  shelves,  and  the  whole, 
inside  and  out,  finished  in  beauti- 
ful baked  white  enamel,  guaran- 
teed to  be  everlasting. 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  MARK  ^ 

and  make  sure  you  are  getting  the  genuine 
Hess.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Illustrated 
booklet  on  request. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

1226   TACOMA   BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
Maker*,  of  HESS  WELDED  STEEL  FURNACES 


We  Require 

copies  of  the  February,  1923,  issue  of  ARTS  8z 
DECORATION  to  fill  orders  from  readers  of  the 
magazine  who  wish  to  complete  their  files.    Our 
supply  is  exhausted. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  pay  75  cents  each  for  copies 
of  the    February,    1923,  number.     But   please 
write  first  to  make  sure  our  needs  have  not  been 
supplied. 

Arts  &  Decoration 

50  West  47th  Street                                     New  York 
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Simplicity  of  Design  in  Two  Dainty  Frocks 


Hoc  is  a  delightful  ingenue  frock  of  flesh-colored 
Organdie  with  pastel  ribbon  trim  mini;.  The  frock  is 
worn  by  Miss  Dorothy  Knupp,  the  "American  Ve 
so  called  because  of  her  many  awards  in  beauty 
contests 


Dainty   in  character,  though   elaborately   embroidered,  is   this   organdie  frock   worn 

over  an  orchid  taffeta  slip  and  embellished  with  an  orchid  bow.     The  floral  design 

throughout    is    well-studied    and    cleverly    placed    in    the    fabric 
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Spanish  Permian  poncho  I  have 
mentioned.  The  reverence  which 
the  Paniards  paid  to  the  symbol  of 
their  temporal  government  and 
the  fact  that  a  double-headed  ani- 
mal had  a  definite  interest  for 
primitive  people,  may  account  for 
the  widespread  prevalence  of  this 
figure.  I  have  chosen  it  since  it 
proves  beyond  question  Spanish 
origin. 

The  Huichols  and  their  cousins. 
the  Costa  Indians  of  Central 
America,  are  an  independent,  self- 
contained  people.  The  Spanish 
contact  with  them  did  not  extend 
over  half  a  century.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  they  rebelled  and 
drove  out  their  conquerors,  but  re- 
tained their  arts  and  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
more  especially  those  portions  of 
the  rituals  that  bore  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  their  own  religion. 
These  people  at  some  time  must 
have  had  as  well  relations  with  the 
great  Inca  Empire  of  Peru  and 
from  these  master  weavers  ac- 
quired a  high  skill  with  the  loom. 
They  were  particularly  skillful  in 
double  cloth  technique.  The  fin- 
est examples  of  this  are  found  in 
their  bags  that  took  the  place  of 
pockets  in  their  simple  costume. 
Those  I  have  selected  for  illustra- 
J-jbn  show  different  forms  of  the 
double-headed  eagle  with  the 
•  crowns  that  denoted  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  in  later  times  became  the 
Hapsburg  Crest.  .These  bags  were 
.  worn  by  the  women  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  symbolical  of 
the  Virgin. 

In  Guatemala  there  are  skilled 
embroiderers  as  well  as  weavers.  I 
should  not  care  to  write  that  em- 
broidery was  unknown  in  primitive 
times,  but  after  careful  considera- 
tion I  must  admit  that,  compared 
to  other  techniques  in  fabrics,  it  is 
rare  indeed,  even  if  it  occupies  a 
very  important  position  among  the 
peoples  who  decorated  skins.  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  appearance 
of  embroidery  in  great  quantities  in 
Mexico  is  largely  due  to  European 
intrusion. 

A  specimen  from  northern 
Mexico  clearly  shows  composite 
origins  of  design.  Part  is  ab- 
original, while  certain  details  are 
Spanish.  The  regularity  of  the 
workmanship  and  the  coherence  of 
the  designs  are  beyond  praise. 

The  Mixtican  embroidery  is 
curiously  like  the  Moorish  Rabat, 
but  the  designs  come  either  from 
Majolica  ware  or  from  painted 
Indian  cottons;  perhaps  both 
sources  had  their  influence.  If 
l  you  will  be  at  the  pains  to  study 

the  great  covering  power  of  these 
designs  compared  to  the  small 
area  of  ground,  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  skill  required  to  plan  and 
execute. 


I  have  not  mentioned  the  Na- 
vajos  because  their  simple  and 
often  poorly  digested  patterns  are 
rather  commonplace.  Of  comsc, 
thev  learned  all  thej  know  about 
weaving  ami  silverware  from 
either  the  Spaniards  or  their 
peaceful  neighbors,  the   Hopi. 

1. rching  on  gourds,  even  piro- 
graphy,  was  a  verv  ancient  art.  In 
Peru  we  find  specimens  that  are 
safely  2,000  years  before  the  Con- 
quest. To-day  the  natives  of 
Nicaragua  and  other  tropical  por- 
tions of  Latin  America  still  prac- 
tise tin's  art,  but  instead  of  their 
early  designs  they  have  followed 
the  more  ambitious  craftsmen  and 
used  Spanish  motifs. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  without 
a  brief  mention  of  the  great  mis- 
sions in  our  Southwest.  To  be 
sun'  some  of  the  more  subtle  carv- 
ings and  the  entire  planning  of  the 
buildings  were  done  by  artists  im- 
ported from  Europe.  But  if  the 
direction  is  Spanish,  the  work  was 
done  by  the  skilled  and  patient 
hands  of  the  Indians.  I  care  not 
what  may  be  said  regarding  com- 
pulsory labor  in  these  old  missions. 
No  people  who  did  not  love  their 
work  could  have  wrought  so  well. 

The  missions  are  among  the 
few  really  great  architectural 
grandeurs  of  America.  They 
compare  favorably  with  our  great 
sky-scrapers  and  the  ruins  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

Wherever  Spain  touched  life  in 
this  hemisphere,  she  left  an  unfor- 
gotten  beauty.  If  our  heritage 
from  Dutch  and  English  ancestry 
is  a  precious  thing,  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  are  of  those  bloods 
or  from  kindred  stocks.  We  but 
retain  in  this  new  home  our  birth- 
right, or  in  certain  instances  per- 
haps enhance  its  value.  No  trace 
in  our  lives  or  blood  or  custom  is 
there  of  the  pleople  we  displaced. 
Spanish  blood  was  almost  at  once 
submerged  in  that  of  the  peoples 
she  conquered,  yet  upon  their  lives 
and  thoughts  she  left  the  sure  im- 
press of  her  grandeur. 

To-day  Latin  America  is  awak- 
ening to  a  full  realization  of  her 
great  basic  traditions.  Yucatan  is 
building  roads  to  her  immense  and 
fascinating  ruins.  The  sacred  pool 
of  Chichen  Itza,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  once  held,  the  silent 
carven  cities  of  the  moist  jungles, 
empty  of  life  even  when  the 
Spaniards  landed,  will  soon  wel- 
come the  world  tourist,  become 
Meccas  of  people  who  make  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrines  of  beauty. 
The  world  will  be  the  richer  for 
this  new-  interest,  and  yet  royal  old 
Spain,  the  beauty-loving  Moor  and 
the  patient  teachers,  who  for  cen- 
turies followed  the  Spanish  con- 
quests, these,  too,  deserve  a  word 
of  praise  and  a  little  understand- 
ing 


TOPHUNTER 


"SANTA  MARIA" 

Authentic  reproduction 

;\ck    silhouette,    37"    long 

A  delightfully  quaint 

WEATHERVANE 

tor    the  country  h 

Illustrated  catalogi 


Eighteenth  century  pierced  brass  trivets 

Part  of  a  very  interesting  collection  of  genuine 

EARLY    ENQL1SH   ANTIQUE   MANTELS 

and  FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 
nusual  in  character  and  very  moderately  priced 

A  Special  Exhibition  will  be  held  ai  McHugh.  Inc..  Hampton 
Bays,  L.  I.,  from  August   20th  to  September  1st 
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HP  RUE  balance  is  a  delicate  thing,  very 
-*-  often  desirable  and  less  often  obtained. 
As  the  predominate  feature  of  Weber  palettes, 
it  is  accredited  with  the  great  popularity  that 
these  palettes  have  always  enjoyed.  It  is  "the 
something"  that  sets  them  apart  from  other 
palettes  and  reflects  the  conscientious  work- 
manship of  skilled  wood-craftsmen  who  take 
a  great  pride  in  their  work. 
Weber  palettes  are  made  of  well-seasoned 
wood,  finely  finished,  and  may  be  had  in  a 
variety  of  styles.  Each  style  has  that  distinc- 
tive feature — balance. 


F.WEBER  CO. 

Main  Office  &  Factory 

1220  Buttonwood  St. 

Philadelphia 


branches 
St.  Louis 
Baltimore 


Weber    Artists'    Materials 
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Two  Artistic  Modern  German  Interiors 


These  interiors  in  the  home  of  Fritz  August  Breuhaus.  painter  and  decorator,  give  one  a  glimfise  of  the  style  and  quality  of  decorative  work  being  achieved 
in  Germany  today.     The  Breuhaus  establishment  is  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine  and  is  distinctive  if  somewhat  monastic  in  character 


In  this  library,  designed  by  the  artist  himself,  there  is  a  greater  effort  to  achieve  livableness.     The  fireplace  is  unique  and  the  various  objects  in  the  room 
are  colorful,  the  overmantel  painting  giving  the  keynote  to  the  rest  of  the  furnishings 
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Frivolity  Rules 
f  Old  London 

(Continued  from  page  15 

think  it  more  democratic,  but  it  is 
more  friendly  and  it  slays  formal- 
ity which  is  the  bugbear  of  most 
big  dinners. 

I  was  one  of  a  small  luncheon 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  of  our  principal  Ministers 
of  State.  He  told  me  he  was  thor- 
oughly enjoying  himself.  Cer- 
tainly 1  think  he  liked  being  en- 
tertained under  the  roof  of  the 
"Mother  of  Parliaments."  and  in 
response  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
he  told  us  about  the  complexities 
of  your   Constitution. 

Why  don't  you  send  more  of 
your  brainy  men  like  Dr.  Butler 
over  here?  Dr.  Butler,  who  prob- 
ably speaks  in  English  idiom  by 
now,  will  tell  you  he  "didn't  have 
half  a  bad  time." 

]y/[Y  Irish  artist  friend,  Sir  John 
Lavery.  R.A.,  feels  a  little 
sore.  He  has  a  beautiful  wife — 
Lady  Lavery  comes  from  Chicago 
— and  she  is  his  favorite  sitter. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  how 
many  times  he  has  painted  her  in 
exquisite  poses ;  certainly  one  of 
the  most  charming  pictures  from 
his  brush  in  this  year's  Royal 
Academy  is  the  lady  with  the  rose 
— Lady  Lavery. 

<>  Recently  Lady  Cunard  pur- 
chased perhaps  the  most  lovely 
portrait  Sir  John  has  done  of  his 
wife  and  offered  it  as  a  free  gift 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art,  generally  called  the  Tate 
Gallery  after  the  millionaire 
sugar-king  who   founded  it. 

You  can  understand  the  sur- 
prise there  was  when  the  trustees 
announced  they  did  not  want  it. 
But  in  this  decision  there  was  no 
animus  against  Lavery  or  any  sug- 
gestion against  the  high  quality  of 
the  painting.  It  was  simply  be- 
cause the  Tate  Gallery  is  a  per- 
manent collection,  and  as  there 
are  already  two  Lavery's  in  it, 
though  by  no  means  his  best  work, 
it  was  not  thought  desirable  to 
have  too  many  examples  of  a  con- 
temporary fashionable  portrait 
painter. 

There  has  been  some  fuss  about 
the  rejection,  but  the  picture  is 
being  temporarily  on  show  at  the 
Grosvenor  Galleries  and  no  doubt 
before  long  Lady  Cunard  will  find 
some  other  permanent  art  gallery 
which  will  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

T  BELIEVE  American  ladies  can 
now  and  then  be  heard  discuss- 
ing the  "help"  problem,  or  the 
"domestic  servant"  situation,  as 
we  call  it  over  here.  We  have 
been  having  an  extraordinary  and 
rather  silly  inquiry  why  more 
English  girls  do  not  become  ser- 
vants, especially  as  we  know  there 
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C 


he  Knrpai  trademark  on  furniture 


Preferred  products  are  known  by 
their  trade-marks.  Discriminating 
people  buy  them  because  they 
know  that  the  trade-marked  ar- 
ticle is  backed  by  the  good  name 
of  the  manufacturer  which  is  an 
assurance  of  high  quality  and 
values. 

In  furniture  there  are  two  values 
to  look  for — the  intrinsic  value 
of  authentic  design,  good  style, 
beautiful  woods  well  treated,  and 
a  craftsmanship  which  excels  in 
fineness  of  detail.  The  other  is 
the   practical   value   of   furniture 


that  is  made  to  last  and  give 
lasting  satisfaction.  Enduring 
spring  construction,  sturdy 
frames,  honest  upholstery  ma- 
terials. 

The  Karpen  name-plate  on  a 
piece  of  furniture  identifies  it 
for  people  who  are  appreciative 
of  the  best  and  seek  it  with  the 
assurance  of  these  quality  values 
at  reasonable  prices. 

S.    KARPEN    &.    BROS. 

801-811  S.Wabash  Av.  37th  &.  Broadway 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  Matlach  Price 
Book  of  Better  Homes 

Mat  lack  Price,  a 
decorator  and  fur- 
nishing authority, 
has  prepared  a  book 
of  Living  Rooms, 
Ha  lis  and  Sun 
Rooms  for  us.  It 
shows  how  to  trans- 
form your  home  by 
a  gradual  replace- 
ment plan  without  a 
heavy  initial  invest- 
ment. You  will  find 
these  room  plans 
helpful  and  inspiring. 
This  book  of  beauti- 
ful interiors  and 
name  of  nearest 
Karpen  dealer  will 
be  mailed  free  on 
request.  Please  ad- 
dress Department  G-8. 


are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  women  out  of  employment, 
many  of  them  drawing  the  State 
pay  which,  a  hard  burden  for  the 
tax-payer,  is  given  to  out-of- 
works. 

There  are  exceptions,  but  most 
servants,  especially  those  in  mid- 
dle-class houses,  are  not  only  well 
paid  but  well  cared  for,  and  live 
very  much  as  members  of  the 
family  do.  But  there  has  grown 
a  feeling  that  it  is  much  more 
ladylike  to  be  a  powder-faced  little 
typist,  even  if  her  spelling  is  de- 
fective and  her  knowledge  of 
punctuation  non-existent.  Girls 
want  to  be  free  in  the  evening, 
and    the    English   practice  of   late 


dinner    makes    that    impossible    to 
domestic  servants. 

The  inquiry  gave  an  opening 
for  representatives  of  innumerable 
societies  to  rush  forward  and  give 
testimony  how  the  life  of  servants 
can  be  made  more  agreeable:  there 
should  be  written  "characters"  of 
mistresses  as  well  as  of  maids ;  the 
formal  though  neat  garb  of  ser- 
vants should  be  abolished,  and 
girls  should  dress  just  as  they 
liked  ;  the  evening  dinner  custom 
should  be  abolished,  and  maids  be 
as  free  as  the  little  typists  to  do 
what  they  pleased  in  the  evening; 
that  all  servants'  halls  should  be 
provided  with  a  piano,  and  young 
men  allowed  to  visit  the  damsels: 


that  gold  medals  should  be  award- 
ed to  women  who  have  given  good 
service  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
so  on. 

No  doubt  the  loneliness,  the 
restrictions  and  the  feeling  among 
other  girls  that  a  servant  cannot 
be  classed  as  a  lady,  causes  much 
of  the  present  shortage.  But  prac- 
tically nothing  has  been  heard  at 
the  inquiry  on  the  conduct  of 
many  servants,  their  wastefulness, 
their  breakages,  their  frequent 
rudeness,  and  a  dozen  other  faults 
that  women  always  talk  about 
when  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  for  afternoon  tea. 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Landscapic  Splendor  on  Mount  Rainier 
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A/mw  Mountain  reflected  in  Mirror  Lake,  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground.     This  spot  is  reached  by  horse  trail  from  Longmire  Springs,  Rainier 

National  Park 


View  from  the  Tatoosh  Range  looking  across  the  cloud-filled   Paradise    Valley   in  Rainier   National   Park 
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And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 

.  By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


The   Vegetable.     By   I  .   Scott 

Fitzgerald.      Charles    Scribner's 
Suns. 

rPHE  most  refreshing  breeze  out 
A  of  America  that  has  blown 
across  my  tired  brain  lately  is 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  He  is  smart, 
clever,  sophisticated  and  possesses 
that  rare  quality  in  writing  so 
highly  praised  by  the  late  Edgar 
Saltus  —  insincerity.  Not  to  be- 
lieve in  what  you  write  and  in 
what  you  say  but  merely  to  write 
it  and  say  it  because  it  is  beautiful 
or  witty  puts  an  author  apart. 
He  exists  only  in  the  last  phases 
of  a  civilization  or  in  the  first 
phases  of  himself.  Lord  God  de- 
liver us  from  all  manner  of  seri- 
ousness and  tense-lipped  sinceritj 
— from  Dreisers,  from  Sinclaii 
Lewises  and  H.  G.  Wellses! 

In  "The  Vegetable"  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  given  us  one  of  the 
funniest  and  most  drastic  satires 
ever  written  in  the  United  States 
of  Bootleggers.  The  second  act 
is  laid  in  the  White  House  when 
Jerry  Frost  becomes  President.  If 
you  believe  that  the  White  House 
should  be  a  place  where  a  states- 
man ought  to  live,  you  will  "get" 
this  second  act ;  but  if  you  believe 
it  is  a  place  where  the  inmates  are 
"just  folks,"  pleonastic  platitudi- 
narians and  half-wits  this  play 
will  "get  your  goat."  And  that's 
^jhy  it  was  written.  What  we 
"■Americans  need  are  more  books 
and  men  that  will  "get  our  goat," 
for  there  is  more  knavery  and 
bunk  in  this  country  to-day  than 
in  all  the  rest  of,,  the  world  com- 
bined. 

Read  "The  Vegetable" —  and  I 
hope  it  makes  you  tearin'  mad. 

If  you've  been  dosed  to  your 
fillin's  on  Dreiser,  Lewisohn, 
Lewis  and  Sherwood  Anderson, 
I  recommend  the  novels,  short 
stories  and  plays  of  Fitzgerald. 
He  can  write  and  he  can  slit. 

Selected  Poems.  By  George 
Sterling.  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany. 

Ebony  and  Crystal.  By  Clark 
Ashton  Smith.  Printed  by  the 
Auburn   Journal,  Auburn,   Cal. 

J  BUNCH  these  two  books  to- 
gether because  they  came  to- 
gether and  because  George  Ster- 
ling wrote  the  preface  to  the  Ash- 
ton Smith  poems. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  review 
books  of  poetry.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  a  poet  myself ;  in  the  second 
place,  I  have  so  saturated  my  life 
since  boyhood  with  the  great  poets 
and  the  great  prose  writers,  that  I 
have  gone  stale  on  poetry.  In  a 
word,  I  am  simply  tired  of  it — 
at  least  to-day.  I  prefer  to  take 
my  poetry,  now,  in  prose  or  music 
or  the  curves  of  women's  bodies. 
The  poets  writing  to-day  in 
America  are  mere  echoes.     After 


Whitman  and  Poe,  Swinburne 
and  Francis  Thompson,  Yerlaine, 
Hugo,  and  D'Annunzio,  what  is 
there  to  be  said?  Nothing.  And 
there  is  no  new  way  of  saying  the 
old   things. 

I  have  always  been  an  admirer 
of  George  Sterling  since  that  daj 
lie  burst  upon  us  in  the  old  Cos- 
tmopolitan  yahooed  by  Ambrose 
Bierce.  But  his  was  inner  great 
poetry,  No  rebellion,  no  real 
terror,  too  much  rhyming,  too 
much  perfection,  too  much  artis- 
try— no  real  personality.  No  one 
would,  necessarily,  want  to  know 
Sterling  after  reading  his  poetry. 
No  one  would  be  curious  about 
him.  And  the  test  of  all  great 
art  is  personality.  But  I  know 
no  better  poetry  of  its  kind  being 
written  in  present-day  America 
than    Sterling  writes. 

The  poetry  of  Ashton  Smith  is 
out  of  an  unearthly  imagination. 
It  is  morphinated,  hallucinated 
poetry.  It  is  gemmed  and  jeweled 
stuff.  Some  of  it  is  as  ethereal  as 
Poe's.  It  is  a  book  I  am  always 
picking  up  and  finding  in  it  gor- 
geous  adventures. 

But,  gentlemen,  poetry  is  dead 
the   world   around. 

The  ABC  About  Collecting. 
By  Sir  James  Yoxall.  E.  P. 
Dutton    and    Company. 

T7VER,>    'man    ought    to    have    a 

hobby,  even  if  it  is  only  drink. 
Have  a  crack  in  your  nature.  Re- 
joice if  you  are  a  little  "nutty" 
about  something.  To  be  sane  is 
to  be  human,  and  to  be  human  is 
to  be  slightly  daft. 

I  wish  ^  had  the  money  to  col- 
lect all  the  things  that  this  book 
tells  me  about.  I'd  start  a 
museum. 

"Many  people  who  would  like 
to  collect  are  afraid  of  being 
fleeced  by  the  dealer  in  an- 
tiques— "  so  this  book  tells  me. 
But  those  people  ought  to  get 
acquainted  with  my  wife.  She 
visits  antique  shops  every  Friday 
(Thursday  is  my  pay-day) .  Well, 
she  brought  home  a  pewter  teapot 
about  112  years  old  one  day  that 
she  paid  a  quarter  for.  The 
dealer  asked  $34.  Another  day 
she  brought  home  a  Roman  beer- 
mug  that  she  got  for  thirty-eight 
cents.  It  was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  The  original  price 
was  seventeen  bucks. 

This  book  is  written  for  "just 
folks" — not  for  millionaires.  It 
clearly  and  plainly  tells  how  to 
collect  by  one  who  has  found  salu- 
tary enjoyment,  stimulation  and 
happiness  in  his  wanderings  in 
search  of  beautiful  and  rare  things 
to  adorn  his  own  home. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  be  ex- 
haustive, but  it  is  an  aid  to  col- 
lectors as  well  as  a  fairly  complete 
introduction  to  the  art  (or  bus;- 
ness)  for  beginners  and  a  general 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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adventuring 
<7iound  theWSrld 

[Make  the  'Dream  Come  Orue 

CRUISING  'Round  the  World  is  a  great  Adventure 
— a  thousand  vacations  in  one.  Even  the  antic- 
ipation of  such  a  Cruise  is  an  absorbing  Adventure. 
That  is  why  you  are  urged  to  consider  NOW — six 
months  before  sailing — the  Round  the  World  Cruise 
of  the  New  Cunarder  FRANCONIA,  under  the  expe- 
rienced tour  management  of  the  American  Express 
Travel  Department.  This  Cruise,  in  reality,  will  be 
one  unbroken  holiday — the  most  delightful,  glorious 
days  of  a  lifetime.  So  novel,  so  varied,  so  full  of 
exotic  charm  that  every  day  will  remain  with  you 
always — not  as  a  dream,  but  as  a  very  real  experi- 
ence— a  Great  Adventure. 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

The  cost,  usually  the  first  consideration,  is  little 
more  than  expenses  at  home  for  the  same  period. 
And  as  for  the  necessary  time — just  a  little  planning 
now,  a  little  saving  on  commonplace  trifles  perhaps — 
for  this  Great  Adventure. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  FRANCONIA  as  a 
possibility  for  you.  In  the  size  and  character  of  ship, 
in  the  extent  and  varied  interests  of  the  lands  visited, 
in  the  luxury  of  travel  on  land  and  sea  provided,  in 
the  experienced  care  and  attention  to  details  for  your 
personal  comfort  and  pleasure,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  cultivated  people — this  Cruise  of  the  FRAN- 
CONIA is  the  supreme  opportunity  to  see  and  know 
the  world. 

Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all  ports  of 
call  included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  op- 
tional. Itinerary  includes — Havana,  Panama  Canal, 
San  Francisco,  Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days — 
Yokohama,  Kamakura,  Tokyo,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nikko, 
Inland  Sea,  Miyajima),  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila, 
Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay ,  Port  Tewfik,  Cairo,  Naples,  Monaco, 
Gibraltar — and  home. 

The  FRANCONIA  party  will  be  limited.  Reserva- 
tions should  be  made  now.  Write  for  full  details- 
deck  plans  and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Ex- 
perienced travel  representatives  of  the  American 
Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  in  perfecting 
your  plans.    Call,  phone  or  write. 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway.  New  York 
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The  Winter  Garden 

Presents  A 
Summer  Spectacle 


Typical  of  "the  girl  and  music"  melange  which 
has  prevailed  for  many  summers  at  the  Winter 
Garden  in  New  York  is  "The  Passing  Show  of 
1923."  Money  has  been  lavished  upon  the  pro- 
duction, but  not  much  gray  matter.  The  big 
numbers  were  captured  abroad  and  acclimated  to 
Broadway.  The  girls  are  shapely,  vivacious,  and 
gorgeously  gowned — when  gowned  at  all.  Color 
riots  and  the  musical  score  echoes  tuneful 
favorites  of  old.     In  the  vernacular,  it  is  a  hot 


Miss  Martha  Albert 


show  for  hot  weather  and  a  rose-tinted  soporific 
for  the  mythical  t.  b.  m.  Remarkable  for  its  ex- 
of  acrobatic  dancing  and  its  obviously  costly 
"sets,"  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  likeness 
to  other  productions  in  its  own  class  playing  in 
immediate  proximity  to   the   Winter  Garden. 


Miss  Edwards  eclipses  the  moon 
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MODERN 
'WALL  COVERING 


Your  walls  express  your 
real  self 


DECORATING  a  room  is  al- 
most like  making  a  confession. 
The    selection    of    the    wall 
covering,    especially,    indicates   pretty 
well   what  sort   of   people   live   here. 

An  appropriate  use  of  Sanitas  Mod- 
ern Wall  Covering  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  the  good  taste  of  the 
inmates  of  a  home.  And  it  is  so  easy 
to  use  good  taste  with  Sanitas — every 


pattern  and  coloring  seems  to  have 
a  distinctive  place  all  its  own. 

Sanitas  comes  in  styles  for  every  room 
in  the  house.  It  is  made  on  cloth, 
sturdy  and  durable,  and  machine- 
painted  with  oil  colors.  It  does  not 
fade,  crack,  tear,  or  peel.  Wiping 
with  a  damp  cloth  keeps  it  clean  and 
fresh.  Sanitas  is  not  an  expense,  but 
an   investment. 


Enamel  Finish 

in  plain  colors,  striped, 
mottled,  tile  and  mosaic 
effects,  for  kitchens,  bath- 
rooms,   laundries,    etc. 


Flat  Finish 

plain  colors,  for  flat  tones 
that  can  be  hung  as  they 
come,  stenciled,  frescoed, 
or  Tiffany  blended. 


Decorative  Patterns 

floral  designs,  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass- 
cloth,  chambray,  burlap, 
leather,  rough  -  tile  and 
stucco. 


Your  decorator  will  gladly  show  you  Sanitas. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  booklet. 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  New  York 

Dept.  4 
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Individual    Travel 
Service 

Steamship  Reservations 
Hotel  Reservations         Railroad  Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations 

Pullman  Reservations  Insurance 

Vises  and  Passports 

T^KDR  such  persons  as  are  unable  or  indisposed 
•*-  to  travel  on  Conducted  Tours,  an  Indepen- 
dent Travel  Service  has  been  instituted  by  Arts 
&  Decoration. 

And  just  what  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  we  will  arrange  every  conceiv- 
able detail  for  you.  It  means  a  specialized  ser- 
vice calculated  to  meet  every  need  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  going  to  travel  anywhere  the 
world  over. 

It  means  the  compilation  of  the  traveler's 
itinerary,  neatly  typewritten  and  bound  into  a 
folder  which  will  fit  into  any  pocket  It  means 
that  stop-overs  are  pre-arranged  and  clearly 
indicated  on  the  itinerary,  and  that  the  traveler's 
tickets  are  purchased  accordingly. 

It  means  that  railroad,  steamship,  Pullman, 
hotel  and  sightseeing  accommodations  are  ar- 
ranged in  advance,  and  that  the  necessary  tickets 
and  coupons  are  procured  and  delivered  to  the 
traveler  before  he  departs. 

All  or  any  one  of  the  above  details  will  be 
carried  out  for  you  by  our  experts.  Simply 
write  to  us,  giving  details  or  a  generalization  of 
where  you  would  like  to  go,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest. 

TRAVEL    DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &.  Decoration 
50  West   47th   Street,  New  York  City 


And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 
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guide  to  some  of  the  main  lines  of 
collecting,  notably,  old  china,  old 
earthenware,  prints,  needlework, 
pictures,  water  -  color  drawings, 
grandfather  clocks,  Japanese 
prints,  old   frames  and — 

Lord !  there's  the  bell !  An- 
other "collector"! 

The  Dance  of  Life.  By  Have- 
lock  Ellis.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

A  BOOK   by    Havelock    Ellis   is 

always  an  event  in  my  intel- 
lectual life.  Here  is  a  serene  pa- 
gan spirit,  a  quiet  ecstatic,  a  dis- 
sociator  of  ideas,  a  humanitarian 
(in  the  sense  that  he  believes  in 
not  tampering  with  other  people's 
lives)  and  a  man  who  can  write 
clearly,  profoundly  and  colloquial- 
ly. Mencken  or  myself  (we  have 
both  written  so  much  that  some- 
times we  quote  one  another  Avith- 
out  the  quotation  marks — what's 
a  "lift"  between  geniuses,  any- 
how?) once  said  that  Ellis  was 
the  type  par  excellence  of  the 
civilized  man.  A  civilized  man 
is,  simply,  a  man  whose  motto  is 
"Do  as  thou  wilt" — one  who  be- 
lieves in  variety,  not  unity ;  one 
who  is  opposed  to  enacting  any- 
body's opinion  into  law;  one  who 
believes  life  is  an  art,  not  a  Meth- 
odist Sunday-school. 

This  is  a  great  book — "The 
Dance  of  Life."  It  is  the  way 
and  the  life,  and  all  who  follow 
its  beautiful  philosophy  will  be 
"saved"  —  saved  from  stupidity 
and  joylessness.  It  is  the  Nietz- 
schean  philosophy  humanized  and 
freed  of  the  balderdash  about  the 
"superman."  It  cannot  be  popu- 
lar, for  the  great  masses  of  men 
in  all  times  and  in  all  ages  want 
someone  else  to  do  their  thinking 
for  them.  Men  love  tyrants. 
They  are  born  fatigued,  and  their 
daily  prayer  is,  Give  us  a  Bryan! 

Living  is  the  greatest  of  all 
arts,  says  Ellis,  following  in  the 
intellectual  wake  of  Epicurus, 
Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Anatole 
France,  Goethe  and  Remy  de 
Gourmont.  Set  your  days  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  earth,  for  all  that 
is  earthly  and  unearthly  dances. 
The  author  of  life  is  the  Supreme 
Artist,  not  a  moralist.  Life  is  a 
spectacle.  Take  your  role  in  the 
show  joyously.  One  could  make 
a  book  of  the  epigrams  in  "The 
Dance  of  Life." 

"Slowness  is  beauty." 

"I  have,  never  seen  the  same 
world   twice." 

"Einstein  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  the  Russian  ballet." 

"Where  there  is  most  labor 
there  is  not  always  most  life." 

"The  man  who  consistently 
clings  to  an  unchanging  opinion 
is  suspended  from  a  hook  which 
has  ceased  to  exist." 

"The  Dance  of  Life"  —  read 
and  revel ! 


If.      By    Lord   Dunsany.      G.    P. 

Putnam's    Sons. 
Plays  of  the   Near  and  Far. 
By  Lord  Dunsany.     G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

FJUNSANY   opened    a    window. 

And  in  blew  the  queerest  be- 
ings with  the  queerest  names  from 
the  queerest  lands  that  ever  got 
into  the  Mansion  of  Books. 

Dunsany  is  weak  when  he  turns 
to  reality,  as  in  "Cheezo,"  one  of 
the  plays  in  these  volumes.  He  is 
greatest  when  he  keeps  his  back 
turned  to  what's  going  on  around 
him.  He  is  fantasy  and  paradox, 
romance  and  supra-lunar. 

In  "If"  his  great  magic  i-  at 
work.  "If"  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  one  day,  years  ago,  missed 
the  8.15  to  town  and  of  all,  in 
consequence,  he  missed  besides. 
The  scene  of  the  play  is  mainly 
laid  in  the  East  and  concerns  the 
powers  of  a  magic  crystal  which 
"undid"  ten  years  of  a  man's  life 
and  substituted  ten  others. 
v-  Most  of  the  plays  in  "Plays  of 
the  Near  and  Far"  are  in  the 
authentic  Dunsany  manner.  But 
they  are  uneven.  My  lord,  stick 
to  your  magic  casements  that  open 
on  perilous  seas  in  fairylands  for- 
lorn. 

For  those  tired,  ponderous  souls 
that  read  The  Dial,  the  Freaman 
and  the  New  Republic,  I  surest 
a  set  of   Dunsany. 

An  Outlaw's  Diary.  By  Cecile 
Tortnay.  Robert  M.  McBride 
and    Company. 

'THIS     is     a     fascinating     book, 

written  in  diary  form,  of  the 
revolution    in    Hungary. 

"Russia  had  her  Kerensky, 
Hungary  her  Karolyi,"  says  the 
writer — and  the  book  is  a  defence 
of  the  old  order  as  against  all 
kinds  of  revolution.  Personally, 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  this 
point  of  view,  for  I  believe  that 
if  revolutions  were  not  right  they 
couldn't  occur.  Movement  of 
any  kind  (even  toward  an  abyss) 
is  better  than  stagnation. 

This  book  is  sheer  propaganda. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Cecile  Tormay's 
mother,  a  victim  of  the  revolu- 
tion. This,  of  course,  makes  the 
book  worthless — it  is  biased.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  writes 
the  foreword.  He,  too,  takes  a 
lick  at  all  kinds  of  rebellions.  No 
use,  my  lord — the  world  do  move. 
I  do  not  know  where  it  is  moving 
to,  but  it  is  moving,  and  it  will 
sweep  you  into  Gehenna  if  you 
don't  look  out!  f 

The  old  regimes  are  gone  for- 
ever in  Europe.  The  new  regimes 
will  probably  be  rottener.  On 
with  the  dance! 
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T  AM  not  very  enthusiastic  over 
women's  clubs,  in  London,  be- 
cause, whenever  I  have  been  a 
guest,  I  have  noticed  that  the  tare 
was  not  of  the  same  quality  one 
can  be  sure  of  at  a  good  men's 
club — or  should  it  be  a  men's  good 
club?  I  am  sure  we  have  no 
women's  club  which  will  compare 
with  your  Colony  Club  in  Park 
•  Avenue,  of  which  I  have  the  hap- 
piest recollection. 

After  various  ups  and  downs, 
and  changing  its  habitat  more 
than  once,  the  American  Women's 
Club  in  London  has  just  started 
on  a  new  career  in  Grosvenor 
Street.  I  was  invited  to  the  open- 
ing ceremony,  but  another  engage- 
ment unfortunately  prevented  me 
from  being  present.  But  I  hear 
it  is  "top  hole."  and  of  course  all 
the  United  States  ladies  resident 
in  London  belong. 

'THERE  has  never  been  a  sum- 
mer when  we  have  had  so  many 
famous  people  visiting  us  or  so 
many  "events"  crowding  on  the 
heels  of  one  another.  The  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  accompanied 
by  her  Consort,  traveling  as  the 
Count  and  Countess  Van  Buren 
— to  be  saved  from  the  cere- 
monials which  hedge  royalty — are 
spending  a  quiet  holiday  in  the 
poet  Wordsworth's  country,  in- 
deed, staying  at  Rydal  Hall,  Am- 
ble<:de.  while  the  daughter  of 
the -King  of  Italy,  the  lovely  Prin- 
cess Yolanda,  who  recently  mar- 
ried the  Count  di  Bergolo,  is  often 
seen  promenading  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  military  tournament  and 
the  horse  show  and  the  lawn  ten- 
nis gatherings  at  Wimbledon — 
fancy  seeing  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple assembled  to  watch  Suzanne 
Lenglen  and  her  rivals — and  the 
air-flyinir  pageant  at  Hendon,  and 
the  motor-boat  races  on  Chelsea 
Reach,  and  the  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens in  and  around  London  pre- 
senting masques  and  old-time  cos- 
tume gatherings,  and  Harrow  on 
the  Hill  telling  its  historic  story  in 
a  number  of  costumed  episodes, 
Queen  Elizabeth  who  gave  the 
charter  to  the  famous  school, 
Becket's  parting  from  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  and  all  the  famous 
men  who  went  to  school  as  boys 
at  Harrow — and  you  will  have 
some  small  idea  of  the  revelry 
which  has  been  holding  sway  this 
last  month  or  so. 

One  of  the  most  charming 
events  was  an  Ancestors'  Ball, 
when  everybody  was  supposed — 
I've  an  idea  there  were  some  pre- 
sumptions— to  represent  in  cos- 
tume an  ancestor  or  ancestress 
who  had  played  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  old  England.  Picture 
Lady  Jane  Grey  of  the  present  as 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey  of  the  past. 
We  are  gradually  breaking  away 
from  unkempt  jazz  dancing  and 
are   going  back   somewhat   to   the 


stately  and  much  more  picturesque 
minuet     style     of     former     times. 
Certainly    the   scene   was   entrain 
ing. 

IN  the  old  days,  when  1  did 
much  more  scampering  about  tin- 
world  than  1  do  at  present,  1 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Sir  George 
Buchanan,  first  when  lie  was  Bri- 
tain's representative  in  Bulgaria's 
capital,  the  bright  little  city  of 
Sofia  and  afterwards  during  war 
times  when  he  was  our  Ambassa- 
dor at  Petrograd.  He  has  just 
published  an  interesting  book, 
"My  Mission  to  Russia."  His 
daughter,  Miss  Muriel  Buchanan, 
has  w  ritten  several  novels  descrip- 
tive tit  life  in  Russia's  white  city 
during  those  perilous  times. 

But  it  was  the  late  Lady  Geor- 
gina  Buchanan  who.  1  think,  had 
most  of  the  affection  of  the  Rus- 
sians. When  bad  times  came  for 
Russia  she  started  all  kinds  of  re- 
lief work,  and  I  remember  how  at 
the  British  Embassy — that  great, 
Ugly,  red-painted  building  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva — she  delighted 
in  showing  me  bundles  of  things 
she  had  received  from  friends  in 
England  and  which  she  was  de- 
spatching to  the  destitute  in  Po- 
land, kindnesses  which  I  fear  the 
Poles  by  now  have  well  forgotten. 

1  AM  mii TV  to  write  you  that 
Lord  Balfour's  health  is  not  all 
his  old  friends  would  like.  He  is 
far  over  seventy,  and  the  other  day 
when  he  was  expected  at  a  little 
luncheon  party,  we  got  a  note  at  the 
last  moment  regretting  that  he  was 
laid  up  in  bed.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  1  saw  him  playing  a 
sturdy   game   of   tennis. 

Lord  Balfour — -I  may  say  he 
really  did  not  want  to  be  made 
a  lord — is  now  definitely  resigned 
from  public  life.  As  everybody 
knows,  he  is  Lord  Robert  Cecil's 
cousin,  and  it  is  some  evidence  of 
heredity  that  his  long-time  past 
ancestor  was  Prime  Minister  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  he  himself 
rose  to  the  same  high  dignity. 
When  he  passes  away  the  title  will 
not  die,  although  he  is  a  bachelor, 
for  by  special  remainder  when  he 
was  made  a  peer,  the  title  goes  to 
his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Mr.   Gerald   Balfour. 

Here  is  a  story  which  is  possibly 
not  true,  but  is  very  characteristic 
of  "A.  J.'s"  manner.  When  in 
New  York  he  was  shown  the 
Woolworth  Building.  "The  high- 
est building  in  the  world,  sir,"  he 
was  told.  "Indeed,"  said  Balfour, 
not  at  all  excited.  "It  accom- 
modates five  thousand  people." 
"Does  it?"  he  remarked,  with 
bored  casualness.  "Yes,  sir,  and 
it  is  fire-proof  throughout."  Bal- 
four affixed  his  pince-nez  slowly, 
let  his  eye  roam  over  the  building 
and  then  remarked,  "What  a 
pity!" 


Newest  of  all  new  curtain  laces 
with  the  richest  of  silken  sheens 

INTO  this  shimmering  Scranton  Lustre- 
Lace  is  woven  more  than  mere  lustre  or 
striking  pattern.  It  is  imprinted  with  the 
handiwork  of  masters  of  design  and  weave, 
who,  striving  ever  for  perfection,  necessarily 
give  their  greatest  skill  to  each  product  from 
the  Scranton  looms.  Here  then  is  a  decora- 
tive fabric  which  is  original — new!  But  its 
spirit  is  as  old  as  art ;  its  fineness  indicative 
of  the  maturity  of  our  own  twenty-six  years. 

Look  at  this  Lustre-Lace  Curtain  in  the 
Flemish  Filet  weave.  Its  soft  glowing  pat- 
tern and  airy  transparency  will  add  unusual 
grace  to  the  windows  in  your  home.  Picture 
it  there,  giving  distinction  to  the  home's  ex- 
terior, glorifying  each  transformed  room.  By 
all  means  see  the  many  Lustre-Lace  designs 
at  your  favorite  store.  See  also  the  Scranton 
Shadow  Laces,  Super-Filets,  Filet  Nets  and 
attractive  Scranton  Bedspreads. 


THE  SCRANTON  LACE  COMPANY 
Dept.  6-H,    Scranton,    Penna. 
Please  send  me  without  cost,  "New  Out- 
looks   for    Every    Home,"    "Scranton    Bed- 
spreads," and  companion  booklets. 

Name 

Addres? 

City 


LACE  CURTAINS 
CURTAIN    NETS 

•8? 

BEDSPREADS 
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Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


CANOPY  over  Rose- 
wood  Beds  in  Pale 
Green  Satin  lined  with 
Orchid   color. 


WORKROOMS: 
551   W.  42nd  Street 


FACTORY:     18rh  to   19th  Street,  Avenue  C 


PARIS: 

18  Faubourg  Poissonniere 
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The  Boy-Emperor's  Wedding 


- 


By  FRANK  H.  HEDGES 


(This  picturesque  description  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  young 
Emperor  of  China,  as  printed  in  the  Japan  Advertiser,  the  American 
daily  newspaper  published  in  Tokyo,  ivill  appeal  to  all  who  enjoy  the 
exotic  and  colorful  ways  of  the  East.) 


THE  flicker  of  ancient  Chinese 
lanterns  and  the  glare  of  an 
occasional  acetylene  lamp 
here  and  there  brightened  the 
pathway  of  yellow  earth  over 
which  the  Empress  of  China  was 
carried  to  the  palace  home  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  to  be  wedded 
early  this  morning.  The  dancing 
yellow  lights  at  spots  drove  the 
darkness  back  into  the  corners  of 
the  high  walls,  but  most  of  the 
roadway  was  bathed  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  stars  and  of  the  dying 
moon. 

Dawn  had  not  broken  when  her 
yellow-silken  chair  was  carried 
through  the  Great  East  Gate  of 
the  Forbidden  City.  The  trum- 
pets of  a  Western  band  blared 
forth  as  she  entered  the  little  plot 
of  ground  where  the  will  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven  is  still  supreme. 
Servants  came  first,  clad  in  silk,  to 
clear  the  path.  Held  high  above 
their  heads  there  floated  the  dragon 
and  the  phoenix  on  silk  pennants. 
Great  canopies  of  embroidery  were 
carried  next,  and  behind  them  gi- 
gantic fans  of  peacock  feathers. 
Beneath  some  of  the  canopies  and 
scattered  among  the  servants 
walked  the  Manchu  lords  and 
ladies  who  have  remained  loyal  to 
[  thei,*  monarch  despite  the  birth  of 
the  Republic. 

Wearing  the  gorgeous  robe  of 
the  Mandarin,  Prince  Ching  sat 
in  stately  solemnity  "  on  his  tall 
white  horse.  He  rode  as  befits  a 
Prince  and  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Ambassador  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  bring  the 
bride  to  the  palace.  Behind  him 
came  four  yellow  palanquins,  in 
which  reposed  the  sceptre  and  the 
seal  of  gold  His  Majesty  had  sent 
to  his  bride,  the  Edict  of  creating 
her  Empress,  and  the  wedding 
headdress  of  Her  Majesty.  Curled 
up  on  one  of  them  was  the  little 
white  kitten  that  the  Princess 
loves. 

A  golden  phoenix,  symbol  of  the 
Empress  of  China,  spread  its 
wings  from  the  top  of  the  dragon 
chair  of  yellow  silk  in  which  she 
rode.  From  each  corner  a  phoenix 
of  blue  enamel  stretched  toward 
the  east  and  west,  the  north  and 
south.  Thirty- two  stalwart  men 
carried  the  little  Empress,  who  sat 
behind  the  drawn  curtains  that  her 
face  might  be  veiled  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze. 

The  Imperial  wedding  proces- 
sion had  left  the  home  of  the  Em- 
press's father  two  hours  before, 
and  had  passed  through  dense 
^crowds  that  lined  the  streets  of 
the  Imperial  City  of  Peking. 
Prince  Ching  had  been  dispatched 
by  His  Majesty  with  the  dragon 
chair  to  bring  her  home,  to  bring 


her  to  the  palace  that  is  to  be  her 
home  forever. 

As  the  chair  was  borne  out  of 
the  gates  of  her  father's  house,  the 
little  Empress  peeped  out  through 
the  curtain,  and  a  waiting  for- 
eigner caught  a  glimpse  of  her  pale 
beauty.  She  was  clothed  in  the 
simple  dress  of  a  Manchu  maiden, 
with  soft  shoes  and  wearing  only 
flowers  in  her  hair.  Thus  did  she 
come  to  the  Emperor — a  girl,  not 
a  personage. 

The  morning  before  His  Maj- 
esty had  issued  the  golden  edict 
that  created  the  Princess  Kuo 
Chia  Si  the  Empress  of  China,  for 
the  Emperor  can  marry  only  his 
equal.  He  sent  the  golden  seal 
and  sceptre  from  the  palace  to  her 
home,  where  they  were  placed  on 
a  little  altar.  As  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  read  the  Edict,  the 
Princess  bowed  each  time  the  name 
of  His  Majesty  was  mentioned. 
She  was  wearing  a  yellow-satin 
robe,  embroidered  in  phoenix  and 
dragons,  while  a  great  gold  head- 
dress weighed  her  down.  From 
the  back  of  the  headdress  there  fell 
nine  strings  of  pearls,  caught  to- 
gether twice  by  jeweled  clasps. 

As  the  reading  ended,  the  Em- 
press, surrounded  now  only  by 
maids  and  women  of  the  court, 
took  the  sceptre  and  the  seal  into 
her  little  hands.  Eight  foreign 
ladies,  all  of  them  Americans, 
were  with  her,  and  when  they 
were  presented  Her  Majesty  spoke 
a  few  words  in  English  to  them. 
Silken  replicas  of  the  sceptre  and 
the  seal  were  carried  back  to  the 
Forbidden  City  by  Prince  Ching. 

In  the  afternoon  the  last  of  the 
gifts  and  of  the  bride's  trousseau 
were  carried  into  the  palace.  Each 
had  been  packed  and  was  dis- 
patched in  accordance  with  the 
horoscope.  Evening  fell,  midnight 
came,  and  then  Prince  Ching  re- 
turned to  escort  the  Empress  to 
her  husband. 

Two  thousand  Mandarins  and 
some  fifty  foreigners  had  been 
granted  invitations  to  the  wed- 
ding. By  midnight  they  began 
appearing  at  the  North  Gate  of 
the  Forbidden  City.  Leaving 
automobiles  behind,  the  gate  was 
entered  and  the  foreigners  found 
themselves  within  the  walls  of 
that  small  plot  of  ground  ordi- 
narily closed  to  all  but  the  old 
Manchu  court. 

Between  high  pink  walls  that 
loomed  still  higher  in  the  darkness 
and  over  the  uneven  stones  of  the 
roadway  they  walked.  The  dark- 
ness that  lay  within  this  man-made 
cavern  was  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  harsh  light  of  an  acetylene 
lamp,  while  occasionally  a  mounted 
Mandarin  passed  by,  with  lantern 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PAINTED  and  decorated  com- 
mode with  drawer  front  of  old 
book-ends,  doors  of  old  tooled  leather. 
The  salmon-toned  background  gives 
an  unusually  interesting  color  effect. 
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ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
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REPRODUCTIONS 
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yi  Good jime  to  Install 
Automatic /feat  Control 


When  you  have  your  furnace  cleaned  out 
and  put  in  shape  for  the  winter,  install 
automatic  heat  control.  The  Minneapolis 
Heat  Regulator  is  quickly  and  easily  installed 
in  old  or  new  homes,  on  any  type  of  heat- 
ing system,  burning  any  kind  of  fuel. 
The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  provides 
a  uniform,  comfortable  temperature  at  all 
times.  Drafts,  dampers  and  valves  are  con- 
trolled automatically  and  the  temperature 
never  varies.  A  lower  night  temperature 
is  maintained  and  the  change  to  day  tem- 
perature is  made  automatically  in  the  morn- 
ing. Half  a  million  in  use.  Write  for  booklet. 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 

2789  Fourth  Ave.  So.,        Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Service  'Branches  in  20  ^Principal  Cities. 


2  and  4  E.   Forty-Fourth  Street 
NEW   YORK 


II7ETZEL  are  tailors 
for  men  desiring  to  be 
groomed  correctly  in  every 
detail — it  has  ever  been  their 
privilege  to  serve  a  distin- 
guished   clientele. 


The  Boy-Emperor's  Wedding 


(Continued  frjat 

borne  before  him.  Silence  reigned 
within  the  walls,  but  outside 
could  be  heard  the  roar  of  a  great 
city,  tlie  roar  of  Peking,  which  is 
not  the  mechanical  noise  of  the 
West,  but  a  vast  overtone  of 
human  voices. 

Down  the  long  narrow  lane  of 
midnight  went  the  guests.  A 
sharp  turn  to  the  left,  and  a  great 
open  courtyard  lay  before  them. 
Horses  were  moving  about,  led  by 
their  grooms,  and  the  swish  of 
silken  garments  came  as  dignitaries 
of  the  court  walked  to  and  fro. 

The  Honorable  Hall  of  the  Ar- 
row had  been  set  aside  for  the 
guests,  and  a  great  canopy  of  grass 
and  straw  matting  built  out  to 
make  it  larger.  Within  this  hall 
yellow-paper  dragons  curled  up 
the  columns,  and  bare  tables  and 
benches  had  been  placed.  In  the 
weird  light  of  the  lanterns  could 
be  seen  hundreds  of  Chinese  and 
Manchus,  dressed  in  fur-lined 
Mandarin  coats  and  with  the 
feathers  of  the  peacock  drooping 
from  their  caps.  The  brilliant 
colors  of  the  coats  peeped  from 
beneath  the  heavier  outer  gar- 
ments, for  the  night  was  chilly. 
On  top  of  the  caps  the  knobs  of 
glass  denoted  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  while  circles  of  jade  held 
the  peacock  feathers  in  place. 
Ceremonial  necklaces,  two  strands 
to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right, 
were  about  their  necks,  more  than 
half  of  the  necklace  falling  down 
the  back.  Scattered  among  them 
were  a  few  uniforms  of  the  Re- 
public, and  still  fewer  suits  of 
conventional  black  and  white. 

The  main  room  of  the  hall  had 
been  carpeted,  and  here  was  a  long 
table,  spread  with  linen  and  loaded 
down  with  food.  One  corner  of 
the  hall  had  been  curtained  off  for 
foreigners  and  a  stove  placed  in  it. 
Manchu  officials  bowed  to  their 
foreign  guests  and  invited  them 
to  partake  of  the  food,  which  was 
Western  style  and  served  by  boys 
from  a  foreign  hotel.  Wherever 
the  West  touched  the  Ancient 
East  there  was  a  touch  of  the 
incongruous. 

From  midnight  until  three 
o'clock  is  a  long  time,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Forbidden  City, 
the  nickering  lanterns,  the  pic- 
turesquely clad  loyalists,  and  the 
sense  of  the  impending  wedding 
conquered  time. 

Across  the  stone-paved  court 
there  had  been  built  the  road  of 
yellow  earth  over  which  the  Em- 
press was  to  pass.  It  led  from 
one  gate  to  another,  and  this 
second  gate  was  closed  to  all  save 
Manchu  princes  and  the  officials 
of  the  Household.  Through  it 
could  be  seen  the  marble  terraces 
of  a  throne  hall,  and  the  starlight 
fell  on  a  long  double  row  of  lan- 
terns that  lined  the  Imperial 
pathway. 


previous  page)  W 

Three  o'clock,  three-thirty,  came 
— and  the  notes  of  the  band  drew 
near  and  nearer.  The  pennant 
lances  dipped  to  pass  through  the 
gate,  respectful  silence  held  the  i 
crowd,  and  the  yellow-silk  palan- 
quin of  Her  Majesty  passed  by  to 
enter  the  secret  places  of  her  palace 
home. 

The  wedding  rites  themselves 
were  simple.  Clad  in  wedding 
robes,  the  Empress  and  the  Em- 
peror sat  side  by  side  on  the  Dra- 
gon Bed,  he  on  the  left  and  she 
on  the  right.  Manchu  Princesses, 
chosen  because  they  had  both 
parents  and  children  living,  bore 
in  cups  of  gold  containing  wine 
and  a  soft  wheaten  bread.  The 
cups  were  tied  together  with  red 
and  gold  ribbons,  and,  as  Their 
Majesties  received  them,  they  ex- 
changed the  cups.  The  whole  was 
symbolic  of  long  life  and  the  bless- 
ing of  posterity. 

To-day  Her  Majesty  bows  only 
to  the  Emperor  and  Heaven.  To- 
morrow they  prostrate  themselves 
together  before  the  tablets  of  the 
Imperial  Ancestors.  On  Sunday 
Manchu  princes,  noblemen,  and 
loyalists  will  kotow  before  Their 
Majesties.  Feasting  and  theatri- 
cal performances  will  then  set  in 
for  several  days. 

It  is  a  gorgeous  ceremony  by 
which  the  young  Boy-Emperor 
supplies  his  tiny  Empire  with  an 
Empress.  So  has  it  been  dorM,  in 
the  past,  and  so  may  it  be  done  in 
the  future,  for  the  object  of  the 
marriage  is  that  the  Imperial 
Family  of  Ta  Ching  may  not  die 
out. 

The  Empress  came  to  the  Em- 
peror to  the  blare  of  trumpets  and 
borne  in  a  silken  palanquin  of  Im- 
perial yellow.  The  little  Manchu 
maiden  left  the  home  of  her  father 
and  came  through  the  starlight  to 
the  waiting  arms  of  her  young  boy- 
lover. 

At  the  royal  audience  and  re- 
ception that  followed,  the  youth- 
ful heir  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
stood  on  the  dais  of  the  Dragon. 
There  was  something  in  the 
slender  boyish  figure  and  dignified 
but  self-deprecating  manner  of 
His  Majesty  that  reminded  one  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  long 
robe,  lined  with  white  fox, 
trimmed  with  a  sable  collar  and 
bearing  the  embroidered  Dragon 
Circlet  of  the  Emperor,  fell  in 
graceful  lines.  Beneath  his  cuffs 
there  peeped  the  under-robe  of 
sable.  His  Manchu  cap  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  button  of  gold,  but 
his  slender  fingers  held  no  sceptre 
— only  the  goblet  of  champagne. 
A  half-shy  smile  spread  over  his 
face  as  the  cup  touched  his  lips. 

In  receiving  his  foreign  guests,  k  I 
the    Emperor    stood    in    an    ante- 
chamber.     On   his   right   was  the 
Empress.       His     Majesty    seemed 
perfectly  at  ease  and  to  be  enjoy- 
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ing  the  unusual  occasion,  but  he 
greeted  his  guests  with  a  boyish 
dignity.  A  few  paces  to  his  right 
st  ,,*d  his  wife,  the  new  Empress. 
She  was  wearing  the  golden  robe 
of  authority,  embroidered  with 
dragons  and  clouds,  and  on  her 
head  was  an  elaborate  Manchu 
headdress,  decorated  with  great 
paper  flowers.  A  magnificent  rope 
of  pearls  hung  about  her  neck. 
Her  delicate  but  clear-cut  features 
conformed  not  only  to  Manchu 
and  Chinese  but  to  Western 
standards  of  beauty.  The  pink  of 
her  cheeks  was  produced  by  the 
paint  which  the  Manchu  maidens, 
unlike  their  American  sisters,  use 
frankly  and  openly.  The  long 
Dragon  Robe  failed  to  conceal  en- 
tirely her  girlish  figure.  She  ap- 
peared a  trifle  embarrassed,  but 
when  Miss  Isabel  Ingram,  her 
American  tutor,  was  presented. 
Her  Majesty's  face  lighted  up 
with  the  smile  of  welcome  that  is 
accorded  a  true  friend  when  found 
among  a  group  of  strangers. 

The  reception  of  the  foreign 
guests  having  been  completed,  a 
drum  broke  the  silence,  and  then 
the   weird    notes   of   a    reed   flute, 


such  as  is  heard  in  the  Shinto 
Shrines  of  Japan,  A  bell  boomed, 
and  the  music  of  ancient  China 
and  of  the  Manehus,  the  music 
that  Japan  has  borrowed,  rose  on 
the  air.  Beyond  the  gates  of  the 
courtyard  came  a.  call.  Slowly, 
and  with  stately  and  solemn  dig- 
nit),  Manchu  and  Mongol  princes 
and  nobles,  clad  in  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  the  Mandarin,  approached 
the  throne,  which  was  veiled  from 
them  In  a  yellow  canopy.  From 
three  directions  they  came — from 
South,  from  East,  and  from  West. 
Across  the  marble  causeway  of  the 
courtyard  the\  trod  and  on  the 
raised  platform  before  the  Throne 
Hall. 

They  neared  His  Majesty;  they 

paused,  the  drum  resounded,  and 
the  reed  flutes  shrilled.  Nine 
times  they  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  Emperor  of  China,  the 
gold  and  blue  and  many  colors  of 
their  robes  glistening  in  the  sun- 
shine as  they  performed  the  an- 
cient ceremony  of  the  kotow  be- 
fore the  Son  of  Heaven,  whom 
they  still  call  sovereign  despite  the 
rise  of  the  Republic. 


Carmelita  Geraghty  is  the  new  "baby  star"  of  the  Goldwyn  studios  in 
Hollywood.  She  has  just  finished  work  in  an  outstanding  role  as  one  of 
the  king's  favorites  in  Mary  Pickford's  new  Spanish  picture,  a  role  that 
has  lively  dramatic  import  and  "involves"  the  wearing  of  magnificent 
go  WHS.  Miss  Geraghty,  who  was  loaned  by  the  Cosmopolitan  produc- 
tion "The  Daughter  of  Mrs.  McGinn,"  in  which  she  is  enacting  a  society 
ingenue,  has  now  returned  to  the  Goldwyn  Studios,  where  this  picture 
is  under  way. 

Miss  Geraghty  is  the  daughter  of  Tom  Geraghty,  supervising  director 
for  Lasky's,  and  is  also  a  cousin  of  Benjamin  De  Casseres  (on  her 
mother's  side),  the  well-known  poet,  essayist  and  satirist,  who  is  on  the 
Eastern  production  staff  of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation. 

When  Carmelita  Geraghty  appeared  before  Ernest  Lubitsch,  who 
had  reviewed  that  day  one  hundred  fair  damsels  for  the  part  of  a 
Spanish  favorite  for  Mary  Pickford's  new  production,  he  immediately 
said:  "You  are  just  the  type."  For  that  Miss  Geraghty  feels  she  is  in- 
debted  to   her   mother's   nationality,   which    is   Spanish. 


A  THIRD 

of 

LIFE 

By  Perriton  Maxwell 

Editor  Arts  y  Decoration 


<8  If  you  are  fond  of  a  good  story  well-written  and  like  your  fiction 
to  mean  something,  here  is  a  book  you  will  read,  enjoy  and  talk 
about.  This  is  not  an  ephemeral  novel  written  only  for  the  moment 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  finished.  It  is  a  book  that  while  entertain- 
ing you,  will  also  startle  you  with  its  daring,  compel  your  thought 
and  serve  as  a  theme  for  discussion. 

<J  In  this  novel  Mr.  Maxwell  has  chosen  a  big  and  vital  subject — 
one  which  at  the  moment  is  dominant  throughout  the  intellectual 
world — psycho-analysis — and  the  influence  of  dreams  upon  the  actions 
and  character  of  every-day  people.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  extraordinary  dreams. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  reading  A  Third  of 
Life  and  I  hasten  to  say  how  much  genuine  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  it. 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  achievement  of  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction  based  on  the  soundest  of  scientific  data." 

Benjamin  De  Casseres  in  The  Forum  says:  "A  Third  of  Life  is  doubly 
fascinating  because  it  is  both  a  'thriller'  and  a  scientific  exposition.  There  is 
never  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  are  never 
lost  in  the  big  theme,  nor  is  the  theme  ever  allowed  to  usurp  the  movement 
of  the  story.     It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will  keep  you  up  all  night." 

Frank  Bacon,  creator  of  the  stellar  role  in  the  record-breaking  play 
"Lightnin',"  wrote  just  before  his  death,  from  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in 
Chicago  to  a  friend  in  New  York:  "You  must  buy  and  read  Perriton  Max- 
well's novel  A  Third  of  Life.  I  have  just  finished  it  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  read  it  through  without  laying  it  down,  and  what's  more,  I  am 
going  to  read  it  again.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  if  I  ever  get  near 
him,  I'm  going  to.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  this  book  is  destined  to  be 
popular  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  New  York  Herald  says:  "An  amazing,  original  and  thrilling  work 
of  dream  fiction.    A  Third  of  Life  is  at  once  a  novel  and  a  philosophy." 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  New  York  Globe:  "Besides  being  an  interesting 
story,  it  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  volume.  With  a  thousand  opportunities 
to  run  off  into  foolish  and  dangerous  by-paths,  it  has  stuck  to  its  main  con- 
tention and  has  carefully  guarded  against  any  suggestions  of  morbidity  that 
might  do  harm." 
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Beauty  Begins  Beneath  The  Skin 


"When  using  WHATMAN 

the  artists'  methods  are  not  limited  by  weakness  in  the 
character  of  the  paper.  Tones  can  be  scrubbed  freely 
with  sponge  or  bristle  and  large  flat  washes  can  be  laid 
one  over  the  other  without  disturbing  the  previous  tones." 

— Herbest  Paus 


Genuine  Hand-Made 

DRAWING  PAPERS 


H.   REEVE   ANGEL  &   CO.,  Inc. 

711  SPRUCE  STREET,   NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  *-' 


HABERDASHERS 

We  are  constantly  featuring 
Distinctive  Shirtings,  French 
Silk  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery,  Pajamas,  Lounge  Robes, 
Etc.,  of    only  Finest   Quality. 

Shirts  to  Measure  $8.00  upward 

512     FIFTH    AVENUE,   N.  Y. 

AT  43D  STREET 


By  ELIZABETH  ARDEN 


I  FEEL  as  though  I  had  pre- 
sented you  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  these  little  monthly 
preachments  that  I  have  been 
writing.  I  have  told  you  of  the 
important  things  that  you  must 
do  to  care  for  the  skin,  to  cleanse 
it,  nourish  it,  tighten  and  tone  it 
— from  the  outside.  But  the  truly 
fundamental  care  of  the  skin  be- 
gins deeper  than  this,  in  the  care 
of  the  fundamental  process  of  liv- 
ing— digestion,  circulation,  elimi- 
nation, the  orderly  and  complete 
functioning  of  every  great  organ 
and  every  least  cell. 

A  lovely  skin,  aside  from  being 
the  subject  for  poetic  raptures,  is  a 
sensitive  barometer  of  your  health. 
It  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  physical  cleanli- 
ness. Its  smoothness  is  a  symptom 
of  a  good  digestion  and  the  ab- 
sence of  fevered  disturbance.  Its 
clarity  is  proof  of  the  correct  bal- 
ance of  diet.  Its  pinkness  regis- 
ters the  swift  dance  of  blood 
through  the  tissues. 

The  body  is  like  an  exquisitely 
tuned  engine.  Your  food  is  the 
fuel.  The  air  you  breathe  is  the 
draught  that  quickens  the  fire  into 
fe.  If  you  have  been  a  subur- 
banite without  a  faithful  furnace 
man,  you  have  battled  to  keep  a 
fire  flickering,  perhaps.  You  know 
that  there  is  coal  that  burns  with 
an  even  hot  flame  and  leaves  a 
fine  ash,  without  fuss  or  waste. 
And  there  is  other  coal,  that  burns 
stubbornly  and  only  partially  and 
leaves  great  clinkers  to  clog  the 
channels  of  the  fire. 

Now  food  is  like  that,  too. 
Simple  foods  are  digested  and  as- 
similated thoroughly.  Rich  foods, 
hearty  mixtures  of  foods,  leave 
clinkers  to  clog  the  system.  Meats, 
pastries,  thickened  sauces,  these 
foods  do  not  burn  as  perfectly  as 
fresh  vegetables,  cereals,  whole- 
wheat breads  and  fruits.  You 
must  eat  wisely,  for  beauty. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  of  a 
lovely  skin  is  the  incomplete  elimi- 
nation of  the  body's  waste.  If  the 
alimentary  tract  is  loaded  with  the 
"ashes"  of  the  digestive  process, 
these  poisons  are  absorbed  by  the 
blood  and  carried  to  every  tissue. 
They  sap  the  strength  of  the  or- 
gans. They  drug  the  muscles  and 
dull  the  mind  with  depression. 
And  "most  tragical,"  they  cause 
uglv  eruptions  on  the  skin ! 

Every  expert  condemns  the  use 
of  drugs  to  accomplish  the  elimi- 
nation of  food  waste.  Diet  alone 
will  not  correct  chronic  consti- 
pation. You  must  exercise  to 
strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  stimulate  their  peristaltic  ac- 
tion. 

J?  EALIZING  the  importance 
of  these  fundamental  principles 
of  beauty,  I  began  some  years  ago 
to  develop  a  system  of  exercises. 
I  have  worked  for  endless  hours, 
studying    the    muscles    and    their 


needs.  And  for  more  endless 
hours,  studying  exercises  and  their 
results.  And  finally  I  have  cre- 
ated a  series  of  exercise  movements 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  needs  of 
women.  They  are  not  military, 
not  designed  for  great  muscular 
development.  Indeed,  their  great- 
est popularity,  perhaps,  lies  in  their 
ability  to  reduce  the  weight.  But 
with  just  a  simple  change  in  the 
manner  of  taking  the  exercises 
they  will  build  you  up  if  you  are 
too  thin.  They  will  normalize 
the  body  and  the  weight,  create 
poise  and  grace,  correct  nervous- 
ness and  depression,  make  you 
glad!  And  make  your  complexion 
sweet  and  clear. 

Good  circulation  is  especially 
important  to  a  good  complexion. 
The  surface  tissues  which  make 
the  skin  are  nourished  through  the 
finest  of  fine  capillaries.  Cold  air, 
nervous  excitement,  the  slightest 
pressure  of  clothing,  constrict  the 
blood  vessels  and  check  the  flow 
of  food  and  oxygen  to  the  skin 
cells.  Then  the  skin  is  sallow, 
lifeless,  dull  and  rough.  It  will 
respond  to  brisk  patting  with  a 
stimulating  skin  tonic.  But  only 
exercise  can  arouse  steady,  strong 
waves  of  circulation  and  keep  the 
skin  firm  and  fair.  Several  move- 
ments of  my  exercises  for  health 
and  beauty  are  chosen  especially 
to  waken  splendid  circulation.  I 
have  seen  them  do  such  wonders 
for  women !  f 

§  IMPLEMENTING  the  blood 
is  a  second  body-fluid,  the 
lymph,  which  fills  the  intercellu- 
lar spaces  and  assists  the  cells  in 
assimilating  food  and  discharging 
wastes.  Only  in  recent  seasons 
has  the  lymphatic  system  been  ac- 
corded its  fitting  importance. 
Now  we  know  that  the  lymph  is 
almost  an  elixir  of  youth,  for  it 
bathes  the  glands  which  contrib- 
ute so  mysteriously  but  essentially 
to  life  and  health  and  beauty. 
Without  exercise,  the  main  lymph 
reservoir  in  the  body  becomes  a 
useless  stagnant  pool.  Walking 
and  the  ordinary  movements  of 
the  arms  do  not  stir  the  contents 
of  this  reservoir  in  the  chest.  And 
so  I  have  included  in  my  exercises 
movements  which  bring  gentle 
pressure  on  the  lymphatics,  the 
glands  and  other  dormant  tissues, 
stimulating  the  continuous  flow 
of  their  important  fluids,  improv- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  whole  body. 
In  the  exercise-room  of  my  Sa- 
lon I  give  half-hours  of  individual 
instruction  in  these  movements. 
So  many  scores  of  women  have 
been  coming  for  exercises  that  the 
days  were  not  long  enough  to  see 
them  all.  And  so  I  have  taken 
the  most  important  of  my  exercises 
and  produced  them  in  record  $ 
form.  Now  you  can  exercise  un- 
der my  directing  right  in  your 
own  dressing  -  room,  and  grow 
slim,  lithe,  graceful  and  young. 
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Do  You  Buy  Your 
Advertising  Space 
by   the  Milline? 

"Milline"  is  a  contraction  for  "million  lines."  To  find  the  volume  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  millines.  multiply  the  agate  line  content  by  the  circulation  and  point  off  six 
places.  To  tind  the  rate  per  milline,  divide  the  agate  line  rate  by  the  circulation  and 
point  off  six  places. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  all  advertising  space  should  be  purchased  by  the  milline.  It 
reveals  true  quantitative  values  quickly. 

Let  me  quote  parts  of  an  advertisement  published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  26th: 

"Compare  the  following  on  the  milline  basis — 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune $1.30 

Saturday  Evening  Post 5.06 

The  Literary  Digest 6.48 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 6.51 

Good  Housekeeping 8.49 

Pictorial  Review 6.00 

Harper's  Magazine 21.41 

"To-day  sales  managers  know  that  volume  can  be  increased  only  by  actually  building 
up  consumer  demand.  This  creation  of  demand  is  highly  effective  through  territorial  sell- 
ing such  as  is  offered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  this  way,  compact  units  of  able-to-buy 
people  are  reached  at  the  lowest  sales  cost." 

The  Milline  Rate  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Buses  is  15  Cents 

There  are  approximately  nine  half  columns  of  space  on  a  bus  card  or  1,260  agate  lines. 
The  daily  volume  (or  weight)  of  a  bus  card  advertisement  is  about  135  millines. 

An  average  of  107,000  passengers  ride  inside  the  buses  every  day  and  all  these  able-to- 
buy  people  can  be  reached  by  a  card  in  every  Fifth  Avenue  bus  at  an  advertising  investment 
of  just  $20  a  day. 

In  other  words,  by  the  old  way  of  figuring,  the  cost  per  card  is  19  cents  per  thousand  of 
bus  passengers  carried.  And  by  the  old  way  of  figuring,  a  page  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune,  2,440  agate  lines,  at  $1.15  per  line,  with  a  circulation  of  900,000,  costs  $2,806.00, 
or  $3.11  per  thousand  of  circulation. 

National  advertisers  who  appreciate  the  value  of  the  New  York  market  are  now  buying 
Fifth  Avenue  bus  advertising  space. 

I  will  have  space  available  for  one  more  national  advertiser  September  1st. 

JOHN  H.   LIVINGSTON,  Jr. 

Advertising    Space    in  the   Fifth   Avenue  Buses 
425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York       Telephone  0274  Vanderbilt 
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Indiana  Limestone? 

Indiana  Limestone  is  a  Natural  Stone, 
not  a  manufactured  product.  It  is  a 
fine,  even- textured,  non- crystalline 
limestone  of  beautiful,  soft  colortone, 
ranging  in  the  various  grades  from  a 
somewhat  grayish  buff,  on  through 
silver  gray  to  a  medium  toned  gray 
of  slightly  bluish  cast.  The  massive 
deposit  forming  the  ledges  in  the  hills 
of  Southern  Indiana  from  which  this 
easily -worked,  yet  durable  and  perma- 
nent stone  is  quarried,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  and  probably 
the  most  useful  of  building  stone 
deposits  in  the  world. 

While  many  of  the  finest  mansions  in  our 
cities  and  suburban  communities  are  con- 
structed of  Indiana  Limestone,  yet  its  use  is 
not  limited  to  large  residences;  small  homes 
built  of  this  stone  may  be  made  equally 
as  beautiful  and  practical. 


oA folder  descriptive  of  the  house  illustrated  above, 
or  any  information  on  Indiana  Limestone  sent  free 
upon  request.  Address  Indiana  Limestone  Quarry- 
men's  Association,  Box  G-y/8,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


Indiana   Limestone    Quarrymen's  Association 
Box  G-778     <     Bedford,  Indiana 


Painting  for  Permanency 

What  Every  Artist  Should  Know  About  Pigments 
By  ERIC   BROWN 

Director   of  the   National   Art    Gallery   of  Canada 
{Continued   from    last    month) 


IT  is  curious,  how  lead  is  in- 
variably used  to  make  paint 
tubes  when  everyone,  even  the 
amateur  knows  that  lead  lias  a 
very  direct  action  on  many  of  the 
pigments  and  chemicals  placed  in 
them.  When  the  observant  paint- 
er tells  you  that  he  notices  black 
streaks  in  his  color  as  it  leaves  the 
tube,  that  is  the  chemical  action 
and  there  is  no  stopping  it.  Let 
some  chemical  inventor  find  a 
good  substitute  for  lead  tubes  and 
help  to  save  the  world's  pictures; 
until  it  is  found,  let  every  tube  be 
stamped  with  the  year  of  its  birth, 
and  let  there  be  a  slaughter  every 
twelve  months — no  tube  should 
ever  be  older  than  that. 

But  oh  those  colors!  It  is  hard 
to  mention  them  patiently.  There 
is  much  talk  about  modern  chem- 
istry having  made  fugitive  colors 
fast  with  a  waving  hand,  so  to 
speak,  and  their  makers  will  show 
you  the  samples  that  have  been 
exposed  to  prove  it.  But  they  say 
a  good  deal  less  about  the  result 
of  mixing  them  with  other  colors 
of  a  different  chemical  nature,  and 
the  artist,  except  perhaps  the  cub- 
ist, does  not  use  many  samples  of 
unmixed  color.  It  is  a  good  deal 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  mod- 
ern chemistry  has  done  nothing  at 
all  for  artists'  colors,  and  a  great 
deal  against  them  because  it  has 
tempted  him  with  countless  stains, 
dyes,  vehicles  and  mediums,  as 
beautiful  as  the  rainbow  itself 
on  his  palette,  but  as  fickle  as 
March  sunshine  when  they  become 
the  tones  and  values  of  his  pic- 
tures. The  good  old  earths  and 
minerals  of  Leonardo's  day  may 
be  sober  beside  them,  but  they  will 
serve  us  as  they  served  him,  if  we 
will  let  them,  and  will  not  turn 
black  at  the  first  encounter  with 
time. 

T  HAVE  in  front  of  me  a  head 
painted  three  years  ago;  solidly 
painted  on  a  good  ground  with 
the  very  best  colors  by  a  certain 
great  firm  and  under  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions.  The  flesh  tones 
are  fading  month  by  month,  the 
values  have  mostly  gone,  the  grey 
ghosts  are  coming  through  in 
patches  and  ten  years  will  see  the 
end  of  its  substance  as  a  portrait. 
What  is  to  be  done?  I  am  not 
proposing  remedies  except  in  a 
very  general  way.  I  am  trying  to 
expose  disabilities  and  dangers 
which  every  artist  should  be  aware 
of  and  try  to  avoid  but  which, 
judging  by  appearances,  he  is  posi- 
tively rioting  in.  All  the  art  gal- 
lery   can    do    in    a    practical    way, 


and  what  it  will  have  to  do  if 
conditions  do  not  improve  is  to 
purchase  or  refuse  to  purchase  pic- 
tures according  to  their  craft  as 
well  as  to  their  art.  It  is  for  the 
artist,  the  art  society  and  the  art 
school  combined  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  demand  a  return  to  primi- 
tive and  permanent  colors,  even  if 
it  entails  a  loss  of  some  minor 
shades  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  their 
only  salvation.  It  is  no  good  pil- 
ing the  whole  blame  on  the  color 
man,  although  with  a  little 
strength  of  mind  and  a  revival  of 
the  guild  spirit,  the  best  of  them 
might  set  their  faces  against  sell- 
ing colors  and  canvases  which,  if 
they  know  anything  about  their 
business  at  all,  they  know  to  be 
false  and  worthless. 

But  take  the  situation  as  it  is 
now,  with  every  man  for  himself 
and  the  official  receiver  take  the 
hindermost,  he  will  naturally  sup- 
ply the  demand.  So  the  remedy 
goes  back  to  the  teaching.  The 
art  student  who  professes  to  have 
a  soul  above  such  common  things 
as  materials,  will  have  to  realize 
that  the  craft  is  really  the  most 
important  thing  about  painting 
that  he  can  learn.  The  artist  in. 
the  student  will  out,  so  to  speak, 
if  he  is  in,  but  the  would-be  crafts- 
man will  waste  vital  years  of  his 
career  in  futile  and  heartbreaking 
experiments  while  he  learns, 
through  disaster,  what  should 
have  come  to  him  at  school  from 
the  fruits  of  experience. 

And  when  you  have  finished 
with  the  artist  (and  I  have  merely 
skated  over  his  infirmities),  the 
restorer  confronts  you ;  he  is  the 
other  side  of  the  same  shield  round 
which  the  poor  picture-buyer  wan- 
ders but  finds  no  aspect  either 
silver  or  golden.  The  restorer 
tries  to  remedy  the  results  of 
ignorance  on  modern  pictures  and 
the  ravages  of  time  on  the  old 
masters,  and  it  is  doubtful  which 
he  is  worse  at ;  the  old  masters 
probably  because  they  need  more 
careful  handling  and  he  does  more 
damage   in   the  process. 

One  and  all — or  nearly  all — 
they  are  varnishers,  repainters  and 
washers,  and  a  good  many  other 
diabolic  things  not  included  in 
general  knowledge.  They  have 
nostrums,  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency, secret  solvents,  which  they 
produce  from  black  bags  and  apply 
to  pictures,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  pour  off,  taking  with  them 
the  varnish  and  dirt  of  ages.  They 
will  do  it  before  your  face,  if  you 
will  let  them,  but  do  not  let  them ; 
rather     pay     them     to     go    away 
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quickly.  The  brilliant  result  maj 
startle  you  for  a  moment,  but  the 
destruction  of  the  surface  and  its 
,.  glazes  will  startle  you  a  great  deal 
more  later  on,  and  by  that  time 
the  necromancer  will  be  in  an- 
other country  and  your  cheque  w  ill 
be  cashed. 

You  have  only  got  to  look  at 
Rembrandt's  "Night  Watch"  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with 
solvents.  They  took  off  all  the 
old  varnish  with  a  vapour  bath, 
instead  of  knowing  when  they  had 
come  to  the  last  layer  and  lea\  ing 
that,  and  naturally  enough  most 
of  the  tine  glazes  came  with  it. 
Then  they  substituted  mastic  and 
now  the  mastic  is  blooming  in 
huge  blue  patches  and  it  must 
come  off  in  its  turn,  if  the  color 
underneath  is  not  to  be  destroyed 
altogether.  The  attendant  will 
tell  you,  with  immense  pride,  that 
the  great  picture  is  revarnished 
every  few  years  and,  since  it  has 
to  be  removed  either  by  friction 
of  more  solvents,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  either  the  continual 
damage  done  to  it  or  its  ultimate 
fate.  The  Frans  Hals'  at  Haar- 
lem are  just  as  bad ;  they  have 
been  cleaned  right  down  to  the 
whites  and  then  revarnished  till 
they  positively  glitter. 

VET  the  restorer's  worst  crime 
is  repainting  and  he  is  a  re- 
painter  almost  to  a  man.  You 
cannot  blame  him  much  because 
unless  he  had  a  union  and  collec- 
tively refused  to  do  it,  he  probably 
would  not  get  a  job  from  one 
[  year's  end  to  another  because,  if 
there  is  one  thing  the  dealer  in- 
sists on  it  is  that  the  dim  old  pic- 
ture shall  be  made  even  more  bril- 
liant than  the  day  it  was  painted 
in  spite  of  the  "damage  and  decay 
of  centuries.  So  if  there  is  a 
scratch,  a  scar — fill  it  up!  The 
restorer  may  boast  that  he  knows 
what  colors  and  mediums  the  old 
master  used,  or  he  may  not  care ; 
it  does  not  much  matter,  he  does 
not  know  and  he  could  not  pro- 
cure them  if  he  did.  He  fills  the 
scar;  it  is  very  fascinating  to 
watch  the  old  color,  and  on  he 
goes  until  he  has  trespassed  and 
covered  inches,  or  even  feet,  of 
sound  painting  in  the  process. 

It  is  not  very  long  before  it 
begins  to  show,  but  probably  it  is 
long  enough  to  have  passed  into 
someone  else's  hands,  which  is  all 
the  dealer  cares,  and  if,  by  good 
fortune,  it  gets  into  the  hands  of 
someone  who  knows  how  to  re- 
move the  repainting,  the  scar  is 
found  to  be  a  positive  thing  of 
beauty  compared  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  So  and  So,  the  famous  re- 
storer. 

Only  the  other  day  a  picture  by 
a  living  artist  came  into  my  hands. 
It  was  about  twenty  years  old  and 
the  artist  had  strong  views,  includ- 
ing some  sound  ones  on  the  subject 
of  the  painter's  craft.  And  yet 
the  picture  was  cracking  pretty 
well  all  over.  It  had  been  relined 
with  a  horrible  mixture  of  bees- 
wax,   resin    and    oil,    and    the    re- 


moval of  it  took  days  because  there 
were  pounds  of  the  compound  to 
be  scraped  off,  and  the  residue  to 
be  reduced  to  powder  and  brushed 
away.  It  must  have  been  applied 
very  hot  because  it  had  been  Hood- 
ed into  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
technique  in  order  to  make  a  level 
surface  for  the  lining.  That  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  all,  it 
was  not  even  the  worst.  The 
artist,  1  know,  was  prejudiced 
against  varnish  and  I  was  hopeful 
of  finding  a  good  surface  at  least. 
What  was  my  horror  to  find  that 
someone,  probably  the  refiner,  had 
waxed  the  surface  too.  It  was 
white  wax  and  not  beeswax  to  be 
sure,  but  to  anyone  who  knows 
how  much  wax  is  affected  bv 
weather  and  damp,  and  how  it 
will  eat  into  the  paint  if  left  on 
any  length  of  time,  it  was  enough 
to  make  one  weep  for  the  ignor- 
ance of  all  artists.  As  for  im- 
proving appearances,  the  paint  it- 
self was  beautifully  lustrous  and 
needed  no  glaze  to  enhance  it ;  all 
it  had  done  was  to  clog  up  the 
most  fascinating  brush  work  and 
to  dull  all  the  loveliest  and  most 
subtle  tones. 

Now  the  picture  is  safe.  The 
tilth  on  the  back  has  gone  into  the 
rubbish  heap,  a  clean  lining  is  on 
the  back,  hard  and  dry,  the  wax 
on  the  face  has  gone  and  the 
cracks    are    \ielding   to   treatment. 

J3  UT  I  promised  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  real  restorers,  who  are 
not  restorers  at  all  but  just  pre- 
servers of  pictures,  or  what  is  left 
of  them.  They  are  sadly  few  and 
far  between  and  when  they  are 
found  they  should  be  honored  by 
states  and  endowed  by  amateurs, 
for  they  alone  stand  a  thin  line 
between  the  old  masters  and  de- 
struction. 

They  will  not  remove  the  old 
amber  varnish  with  solvents,  how- 
ever much  you  try  to  persuade 
them,  because  there  are  no  substi- 
tutes, and  they  will  not  apply 
modern  varnishes  to  give  a  tem- 
porary glare  because  these  have  no 
permanence  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.  They  will  not  repaint 
on  any  condition  because  they 
know  that  the  original  work  with 
scars  is  better  for  student  and 
amateur  alike  than  the  restorer's 
conception  of  it  without  them.  If 
an  unsightly  hole  or  crack  has  to 
be  filled  in,  they  will  do  it  with 
water  color,  which  does  not  infect 
its  neighborhood  and  can  be  re- 
moved in  an  instant. 

If  any  considerable  amount  of 
our  modern  painting  is  to  descend 
to  our  children,  the  painter's  craft 
must  be  taught  in  our  art  schools 
and  the  belief  exploded  for  good 
and  all  that  the  materials  bought 
at  the  corner  shop  are  necessarily 
sound  because  they  are  declared 
to  be  so. 

Honesty  is  wanted  above  all 
el>e,  honesty  and  deep  searching 
into  chemical  causes  and  effects. 
The  need  is  acute  and  the  rem- 
edies are  there  for  all  to  find  who 
will  take  the  trouble. 
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POTTERY    AND    TILES 

Whether  old  and  quaint  or  ultia  and  modern 
in  feeling,  tiles  possess  a  charm  rarely  equaled 
by  other  materials  used  in  home  building. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 

NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN    TO    ORDER     IN    ORIENT 


LEAVENS  TurnMe 
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|UST   the   bedroom  set    for  which 
J     you  are  looking.     And — with  a 
finish  or    decorative  motif  of  your 
own    selection — according    to    your 
particular  specifications.     You   may 
thus    work    out    harmonious    color 
schemes,  or  order  a  single  piece  to 
harmonize  with  other  surroundings. 
That  is  the  Leavens  idea. 
When  you   buy    Leavens   furniture, 
either    Decorated  or   Colonial,   the 
result  reflects  your  ou'n  personal  taste. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  obtaining 
complete  satisfaction. 

Write  todiy  for  literature 
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A   drawing  by  Stella  made  at  the  age  of  twelve 


A  Forceful  Figure  in  American  Art 
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demic  teaching  was  a  futile  effort, 
a  luckless  expenditure  of  time, 
money  and  talent ;  for  having 
learned  how  to  master  his  tech- 
nique, what  could  a  lot  of  failures 
teach  him? 

The  artist  friend  suggested  that 
young  Stella  be  sent  to  Paris  so 
that  he  might  come  in  contact  with 
the  most  advanced  artists  in  Eu- 
rope. To  Stella  that  year  in  Paris 
was  a  great  adventure  into  an  un- 
known world ;  he  rubbed  his  cu- 
rious brain  against  the  most 
searching  and  creative  minds  of 
the  French  capital.  It  was  a 
polish  needed  to  bring  out  the 
merit  of  the  rough  New  York 
pebble ;  he  shed  all  the  accumu- 
lated academic  moss,  the  fossilized 
dross,  the  studio  dirt.  A  sojourn 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  his  beloved 
sunny  Basilicata  with  its  turquoise 
sky,  purple-blue  mountains,  gray 
olive  trees,  its  sombre  picturesque 
pine  trees,  the  colorful  costumes  of 
the  Apennine  peasantry,  clarified 
his  painter's  retina,  enriched  his 
palette,  just  as  Paris  had  cleared 
his  mind  of  rusty  academic  con- 
ceptions. 

When  Stella  returned  to  New 
York  he  had,  so  to  say,  gone  the 
round  of  his  artistic  experimenta- 
tion. When  he  finally  gazed  at 
the  gigantic  New  York  skyline,  he 
guessed  at  once  that  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  it  would  not  ex- 
press the  dynamic  force,  the  action, 
the  tremendous  vitality  back  of  it. 
He  sensed  that  a  synthetic  por- 
trayal of  the  movement  was  the 
only  way  to  depict  it. 

Stella  took  several  trips  to 
Coney  Island,  via  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  to  study  this  mad  pleasure 
spot  since  it  represented  to  him 
better  than  any  other  place  Ameri- 
can life,  gay,  reckless,  agitated  life, 
in  an  exhilarating  atmosphere,  in 
a  background  of  colors,  unequalled 
anywhere.  After  six  months'  work 


he  finished  a  huge  canvas,  a  kalei- 
doscopic pageant,  vibrating  with 
raw  pigments,  amazing  in  its 
achievement.  It  was  a  masterpiece 
of  pulsating  life,  original  in  con- 
ception; a  Dantesque  dream  paint- 
ed by  a  pantagruel. 

A  lady  who  had  never  visited 
an  art  gallery  in  her  life  was  in- 
duced to  visit  one  on  upper  Fifth 
Avenue.  As  she  stood  in  front  of 
the  Stella  canvas  she  was  asked : 
"What  does  this  picture  convey  to 
your  mind?"  She  looked  for  a 
while  and  then  exclaimed:  "I  can 
only  think  of  Coney  Island !" 

This  extraordinary  painting  was 
reproduced  in  colors  and  was  the 
start  of  Stella's  artistic  reputation. 
At  a  stride  it  placed  him  in  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  American  art. 

Then  followed  his  "Brooklyn 
Bridge,"  the  delicate  and  imagina- 
tive "Arbre  de  ma  vie,"  and  the 
seven-panelled  composition  of  the 
life  of  New  York.  Every  year  he 
has  exhibited  etchings,  colored 
drawings,  pastels,  oils,  goldpoints, 
landscapes.  His  portraits  in  gold- 
point  snowed  another  phase  of  his 
versatility ;  they  are  exquisite,  gos- 
samer line  work,  portraying  the 
delicate  feature  of  lovely  women 
as  no  other  medium  could. 

When  one  looks  at  the  powerful 
gargantuan  figure  of  Stella,  one 
wonders  how  he  manages  to  create 
such  dreams;  dreams  stolen  from 
,  angels  with  pigments  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  captured  from 
the  ether. 

Augustus  Johns,  the  foremost 
and  most  original  painter  in  Eng- 
land, came  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
United  States  to  serve  on  a  jury 
for  the  Pittsburgh  exhibit.  In 
New  York  his  first  visit  was  to  the 
studio  of  Joseph  Stella.  He  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  A  few  days  later 
Johns  was  banqueted  by  some  of 
the  foremost  captains  of  finance  in 
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A  goldpoiitt  portrait  of  Edgar  Yarese,  the  com- 
poser,  drawn  from    life  by   Stella 


America.  The  painter  was  asked 
his  opinion  about  art  in  general 
and  artists  in  particular.  Whom 
did  he  consider  the  most  signifi- 
cant artist  in  America?  He  an- 
swered that  he  considered  the  most 
original,  powerful  and  exquisite 
artist  in  America  to  be  Joseph 
Stella. 

A  week  later,  one  by  one,  most 
of  these  financial  giants  visited  the 
studio  of  Stella,  escorted  by  their 
wives.  Stella  drew  their  portraits 
in  goldpoint.  One  of  them,  quite 
satisfied  with  the  sketch  of  his 
wife,  made  out  a  check  to  the  ar- 
tist in  four  figures.  Then  Stella 
asked:  "May  I  ask  you  what 
your  business  is?"  The  magnate 
smiled  at  the  innocence  of  the  ar- 
tist who  evidently  was  not  familiar 
with  big  financial  personalities ; 
but  he  answered:  "My  business  is 
everybody's  business,"  and  laughed 
at  his  own  cryptic  joke. 

Johns  chided  Stella  for  his  atti- 
tude towards  his  patrons,  but  it 
appears  they  liked  it.  "The  one 
whose  business  you  inquired,"  said 
Johns,  "sells  oil  in  every  state  of 
the  Union  and  also  all  over  the 
world,  the  other  coal,  the  third  is 


one  of  the  most  prominent  bankers 
in  America,  and  so  on." 

Stella  is  not  keen  about  great 
names;  only  artistic  personalities. 
A  wealthy  man  once  ordered  him 
to  change  his  portrait,  or  better 
said,  to  correct  it.  Stella  replied : 
"I  don't  tell  you  how  to  run  your 
business.  How  dare  you  presume 
to  advise  me  about  mine?"  He 
refused  to  make  the  correction  and 
forbade  the  man  his  studio. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  anec- 
dote of  Julius  II.,  who  visited 
Michelangelo  while  the  latter  was 
busy  with  his  frescoes  in  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel  and  ordered  the 
painter  to  make  some  changes. 
Michelangelo  lost  his  temper  and 
said  to  the  Pope:  "Do  I  ever  tell 
you  how  to  write  your  papal 
bulls?"  and  forthwith  ordered  him 
out  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  besides 
threatening  to  stop  working  if  he 
ever  entered  the  chapel  again  un- 
til he  has  finished  the  frescoes. 
Julius  II.,  wise  man  that  he  was, 
realized  that  he  had  overstepped 
his  authority  and  obeyed  the  in- 
junction of  the  artist.  After  all 
he  was  only  a  Pope,  and  Michel- 
angelo was — Michelangelo. 
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~*    *mm  1*4    Cruise  De  Luxe  ~~™      ~"^ 

f        (Limited  to  450   Guests  -about    Half   Capacity)    by  Magnificent  New     ^B 

CUNARD  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA"    20toT 

Twin-Screw  Oil-Burner,  Sailing  Jan.  30,  1924, 
67  Days,  repeating  the  complete  success  of  the 
1923   similar  Cruise,  same  steamer,  visiting 

EGYPT— PALESTINE 

Madeira,       Spain,       Gibraltar,      Algiers,       Tunis, 
Constantinople,      Greece,      Italy,      Sicily,      Riviera, 

Monte  Carlo,  France,  England 
The  "Scythla"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with  spacious 
decks,  lounges,  veranda  cates,  2  elevators,  gymnasium,  com- 
modious state-rooms  with  running  water  and  large  wardrobes  ; 
bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths.  The  famous  Cunard 
cuisine  and  service.     (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 

Stop-over   privilege    in    Europe  without  extra   cost,   re- 
turning     via     S.      S.      "Aquitania,"      "Mauretanla." 
"Berengaria."  or  any  Cunard    Line  steamer. 
Rates,    deck   plans,    itinerary   and   full   information    on 
retiuest.     Early    reservaihm    insures   choice  of   location. 


Also  De  Luxe  Tours  to  Europe 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


B  Ideal SummerWcations  A 
ermudA 
Only2DaysfromNewlforkJL        ^ 

8-Day  Tours,  $83.00;  9-Day  Tours,  $88.50 

And  Up — Including  All  Expenses 

ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

Golf   (Two  18-Hole  Courses),  Tennis, 

Motor    Boating,    Sailing,    Bathing, 

No  Passports  Required. 

Bermuda  is  Cool  in  Summer 

Average  Summer  Temperature  77  deg. 

Via  Palatial  Twin-Screw,  Oil-Burning 

Transatlantic   Liners 

S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 
S.  S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

Sailings  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 


/2f^anadian 

bay  V/  vui  s  e  s 

New  York-Halifax-  Quebec 

2  yachting  cruises  via  Palatial  twin-screw 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON" 

Sailing  from  New  York  August  4,  18 

Stopping  One   Day    (each  way)    at  Halifax   and  Two   Days 

at  Quebec 

Magnificent  scenery,  smooth  water,  cool  weather 

Orchestra  for  Dancing 

For   Illustrated   Booklets   on   Bermuda   or   Canadian   Cruises 

write  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  WHITEHALL  ST.,   NEW  YORK 

Or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  ITION 


1 his  Artistic  Smoker 'j  Set 

Delivered  to   1  on  for  $10 

Carriage  Charges  Prepaid 


SMOKER'S  set  of  hammered  metal,  antique  finish, 
of  ten  pieces.  The  tray  is  19  inches  long  and  lx/i 
inches  wide.  The  candle-stick  and  match-holder  are 
9J/2  inches  high.  The  ash-receiver — with  its  bowl  of 
Venetian  glass — is  iy2  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches 
high  from  its  base  to  the  cigar  or  cigarette  holder. 

" Making  the  Useful  Beautiful 
and  the  Beautiful  Useful" 

CONSIDERED  purely  for  its  decorative 
value  this  set  will  add  beauty  and 
distinction  to  any  room  because  of  the  grace 
of  its  design  and  charm  of  its  coloring. 
Hammered  metal  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
It  suggests  strength  and  delicacy,  the  skill 
of  the  artisan  working  the  metal  with  the 
appreciation  of  an  artist,  fashioning  a  de- 
sign that  shall  endure. 

The  harmony  of  the  lines,  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  the  modelling  make  the  set  a 
delight  to  the  critical  eye.  The  restful  tones 
of  the  metal  with  their  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  contrasting  accent  of  color 
given  by  the  bowl  and  the  candle,  add  to 
the  satisfying  charm.  Its  usefulness  equals 
its  beauty.  There  are  few  homes  where  the 
smoker's  comfort  cannot  be  increased. 

The  match-stand  has  a  pipe-cleaner,  pipe 
bowl,  scoop  and  tobacco  pocket,  which  will 
add  to  the  joy  of  pipe  smokers.  The  candle- 
stick has  a  snuffer.  All  of  the  articles  can 
be  moved  from  the  tray  as  convenience 
demands. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  these  smoking- 
stands  available  and  orders  will  be  filled  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

ADAM   DINGWALL 

48  West  47th  Street  New  York 


My  Work  and  My  Workshop 


(Continued  from   page    10) 


wisdom.  Instead  of  appropriating 
plots  from  the  life  that  Mowed 
about  me,  I  simply  incubated 
them. 

The  impetus  that  1  received  for 
my  series  of  novels  about  life  on 
the  Canadian  prairies  is  supposed 
to  have  been  from  my  own  life  on 
an  Alberta  ranch.  But  that  im- 
petus came  from  a  woman  I  met 
at  a  dinner  in  Detroit.  I  might 
have  met  her  in  any  of  a  dozen 
American  cities.  She  confessed 
that  she  had  lived  on  a  ranch  in 
Canada  and  told  me  something  of 
the  hardships  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  undergone.  Once,  as 
she  wiped  dishes  while  he  washed 
them,  he  left  some  egg  on  a  spoon. 
She  flung  it  back  into  the  dish- 
pan,  screamingly  demanding  if  he 
couldn't  wash  the  dishes  clean. 
In  other  words  she  was  the  victim 
of  a  long  period  of  strain.  I  saw 
a  story  in  that  and  decided  to  call 
it  "The  Egg  on  the  Spoon."  But 
instead  it  grew  into  "The  Prairie 
Wife"  and  the  "Prairie  Wife" 
grew  into  "The  Prairie  Mother." 
I  might  have  written  those  differ- 
ent stories  as  well  in  New  York, 
but  it  would  have  required  more 
time.  Canada  is  a  land  of  vast 
silences,  the  scene  of  measured 
life.  Those  conditions  favor  con- 
centration. 

JTOR  nine  years  I  thought  I  was 
content.  I  believed  I  had 
found  the  right  environment  for 
much  creative  writing.  Then,  in- 
sensibly at  first,  I  became  restless. 
Something  was  wrong.  I  searched 
for  and  found  the  troubling  thorn. 
I  wanted  face-to-face,  heart-to- 
heart,  talks  with  my  publishers. 
To  use  the  phrase  of  the  hospital, 
it  was  pulse-taking  time.  Letters 
were  unsatisfying  and  telegrams 
might  be  baffling.  I  was  too  far 
from  my  market.  If  I  took  a 
semi-annual  trip  to  New  York  too 
much  was  crowded  into  our  con- 
ferences. Time  might  be  wasted 
in  writing  on  a  wrong  track. 
While  I  was  considering  this  a 
friend  wrote  me  of  his  New  Jer- 
sey home  at  Mountain  Lakes.  He 
asked  me  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

We  strolled  among  the  wooded 
hills.  We  admired  the  lake-dotted 
landscape  extending  twenty  miles 
below  and  melting  into  the  blue 
horizon.  I  inhaled  the  tonic  air, 
tried  the  tennis-court  at  the 
Country  Club,  and  met  charming 
people.  I  inspected  houses  that 
were  for  sale  and  bought  one,  with 
three  acres  of  terraced  gardens. 
The  big  billiard  room  on  the  third 
story  afforded  precisely  the  work- 
room I  wanted.  When  I  was 
chair-tired  and  typewriter-weary  I 
might  trudge  about,  smoke  my 
pipe,  work  in  my  garden,  carpen- 
ter together  my  wobbly  lawn- 
benches  and  go  back  to  my  Rem- 
ington. And  when  I  wanted  to 
come  up  like  a  whale  to  breathe, 
I  could  slip  into  the  city  and  back 


again  without  losing  my  serenity. 

My  judgment  seems  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  results.  I  work 
in  the  seclusion  of  that  big  upper 
chamber  overlooking  the  hikes. 
And  that  room  is  sanctuarj ,  in- 
violate sanctuary  during  working 
hours.  1  have  more  seclusion  than 
I  had  in  my  loftiest  New  York 
studios.  There  even  Alpine-heart 
callers  disturbed  me.  Yet  here  I 
have  more  of  the  mother-like 
soothing  of  nature.  Here  a  coterie 
of  gay,  kindly  folk  who  know  the 
art  of  play,  which  softens  life, 
snowshoe  through  the  valleys  and 
climb  the  hills  in  winter,  on  long 
hikes.  In  summer  they  bathe  in 
the  lakes  and  in  a  big  neighbor- 
hood pool  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  owner  of  the  estate.  They 
dance  and  dine  together  and  golf 
and  play  tennis.  But  they  respect 
an  author  more  than  he  deserves. 
At  least  they  respect  his  Avork  and 
seldom  interrupt  it. 

Here  is  the  quiet  of  nature. 
Down  the  street  is  the  pleasant 
tittilation  of  human  contact,  the 
play  that  follows  work.  An  hour 
away  is  the  city  market  for  the 
author's  wares.  A  knotty  pcint 
of  plot  or  business  can  be  disposed 
of  in  a  fifteen  minutes'  conference 
with  a  publisher.  If  I  want  to 
flee  from  shop-talks  I  can  run  up 
to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  for 
a  day's  fishing,  or  take  a  train  for 
North  Carolina,  or  a  steamer  for 
Bermuda.  f 

The  writer  does  not  require  so- 
ciety or  solitude.  He  needs  so- 
ciety and  solitude.  I  would  di- 
vide his  life  into  three  parts,  one- 
third  for  observation,  one-third 
for  creation  and  one-third  for  rec- 
reation. My  home  in  the  hills 
of  New  Jersey  provides  this  triune 
condition. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  nature  itself 
does  not  inspire  me.  Music  does. 
Listening  to  the  compositions  of 
that  gifted  neighbor  of  ours,  Gena 
Branscombe,  can  set  up  in  me  a 
writing  fury.  It  would  be  ideal 
if  that  charming  neighbor  would 
place  her  piano  on  my  lawn  and 
improvise,  say  at  nine  each  morn- 
ing, as  an  eye-opener  for  mv  sleepy 
muse.  I've  even  suggested  it.  But 
human  nature,  perforce,  is  self- 
centered.  Gena  declines.  Minor 
matters,  such  as  husband  and  chil- 
dren, home  and  composition  of  a 
grand  opera,  interfere  with  my  de- 
mand for  that  musical  morning 
stimulant. 

1  USUALLY  write  from  nine 
until  five.  I  complete  a  short 
story,  as  a  rule,  in  three  weeks. 
That  includes  any  work  of  re- 
search incident  to  it.  A  short 
story  with  me,  means  anywhere 
from  eight  thousand  to  fifteen" 
thousand  words.  Nine  months,  at 
least,  are  required  for  a  novel. 

1  do  not  know  when  I  begin  a 
story  nor  by  what  process   it   will 
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develop  nor  how  it  will  end. 
That  seems  to  be  decided  by  the 
Jittle  senate  of  angels  that  works 
>r  us  while  we  sleep.  Often  I 
•rite  some  more  dramatic  pas- 
sage while  it  possesses  me  and  in- 
terject it  afterward  where  it  be- 
longs. The  work  of  putting  it  in 
the  right  place  in  the  stem  is  part 
of  my  day  in  the  room  upstairs. 
But  it  must  be  put  down  on  paper 
or  it  goes  up  the  chimney  with  the 
smoke. 

Mine  is  a  huge  room,  but  there 
is  as  little  in  it  as  I  can  contrive 
for  my  work.  At  one  end,  near 
the  south  windows,  is  my  type- 
writer set  on  a  small  oak  table. 
There  is  a  desk  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Three  or  four  chairs,  as 
old  and  comfortable  as  old  friends. 
A  capacious  waste-basket.  Rows  of 
book-shelves,  open  ones,  that  my 
hand  may  not  have  to  fumble  as 
I  plug  into  my  telephone  -  ex- 
changes of  ideas.  The  most  sig- 
nificant objects  in  the  room  are 
the  assorted  magazine  articles,  the 
newspaper  clippings,  the  notes  in 
my  own  hand,  even  the  scissored 
pictures  from  prints,  that  are  ar- 
ranged in  catalogued  row  on  their 
appointed  shelves.  If  I  am  writ- 
%  ing  a  story  about  children   I   leal 


through  the  budget  on  children, 
for  inspiration  or  correlative  facts, 
a  scrap  of  verse,  or  a  recent  dis- 
cover] about  juvenile  life  made  by 
science.  Love  possesses  many 
budgets,  crime  even  more.  Nat- 
ural history  is  also  represented. 
Canada  is  present  in  dozens  ot  the 
packets.  Agriculture  includes  g<H  - 
eminent  reports  on  the  subject 
and  my  own  humble  observations 
in  the  field.  And  since  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  editors  insisted 
on  denominating  me  a  writer  of 
criminal  fiction — due  to  that  first 
fatal  mis-step  of  "The  Wire  Tap- 
pers"— my  "Police"  and  "Detec- 
tive" pigeon-holes  are  packed  pret- 
t\  tight  with  underworld  data 
much  of  it  passed  on  to  me  by  good 
old  Bill  Pinkerton  himself,  some  of 
it  from  Camera-Eye  Sheridan,  and 
some  of  it,  too,  from  Arthur 
Wood,  who  in  the  old  days,  when 
he  was  Police  Commissioner  in 
New  York,  paid  me  the  cherished 
compliment  of  commanding  that 
his  rookies  and  officers  in  training 
duly  read  all  my  underworld  lu- 
cubrations, because  of  their  au- 
thentic portrayal  of  criminals  and 
criminal  life.  It  was  hard  on  the 
rookies,  of  course,  but  I  fancy  it 
helped  many  a  criminal  to  get  off! 


©  I'ndenrood  d  Underwood 

John  E.  Cowdin,  Esq.  [left),  discusses  the  recent  whippet  ra. 
Park,  New    York,  with   his  friend  Frederic  A.  Julliard,  Esq. 
brought  out  a  large  gathering  of  dog-lovers  and  some  rather  .' 
were   laid  down.    The  Julliard  home  at   Tuxedo   Park  has   lo, 
social  focal  point  in  this  exclusive  colony. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING     SCULPTURE     ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY    OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 


COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
styles,  color  harmony,  design,  composition  and 
allied  subjects.  A  correspondence  course  for  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  lucra- 
tive.    Start  any  time.     Send  for  Catalog  D. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101    PARK  AVENUE         ....         NEW   YORK   CITY 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park  San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  comprehensive  school  of  art  "where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant."  located  in  an  en- 
vironment just  made  for  artists— in  the  land 
of   eternal   Spring.     For  catalog   address 

EUGENE  DE  VOL,  Director 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.Louis 


^CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 

IIArts^Crafts 


INCORPORATED 


Baco     BATIK     Dyes 

Parked  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel  Poet. 
A     wide    assortment     of    highly     concentrated 
colors  covering  every  requirement.     Used  gen- 
erally    by     artists     and     commercial     houses. 
Write   for   list    with    prices. 

BACHMEIER&  COMPANY, Inc. 

448  West  37th  Str-ct               New  York.   N.  Y. 
Department   10. 

or  Decoration 
ose  who  wish 
troll    promptly 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Three  Professional  Schools : 

1.  School  of  Applied  Arts.  De- 
grees: Bachelor  of  Design  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Art. 

2.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Degree: 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

3.  School  of  Education  in  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Degree:  Bachelor  of 
Education  in  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Fall  Term  Opens  August  6,  1923 

W  rile  jor  Application  Blank  and  Catalog 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

21 19  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  California 
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DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING  BOARD  PASTE 
I     OFFICE  PASTE 
I     VEGETABLE  GLUE. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  they 
well  put 
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Branches:   Chicago,  London 
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Coimtri)  I^ouse  Dining  Room? 
<^  aftheJQampfon  Shop? 

PLASTER  walls,  finished  in  blue-green 
glaze,  with  beautiful  old  Will  Cen- 
tur\  Italian  doors  form  an  interesting  set- 
ting for  this  simple  furniture  adapted 
from  the  XVI  Century  Italian  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  small  dining-room.  Hand- 
carved  and  hand-made  from  dark-toned, 
soft-finished  walnut,  the  draw-top  table 
and  long  sideboard  have  been  designed 
for  convenience  as  well  as  for  beaut)  of 
proportion    and    permanent    value. 

You  will  find  in  the  Hampton  Exhibits 
the  largest  collection  of  antiques,  reproduc- 
tions and  adaptations  in  America,  ranging 
from  such  simple,  country-house  styles  as 
this  to  the  most  distinctive  hand  -carved 
furniture  for  the  cit)  home.  This  collection 
is  arranged  in  the  Hampton  Exhibits  to  as- 
sist you   in   planning  your  own  home. 

RamptonSticp 
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FOR  SALE 

TREVANO  CASTLE  &*5£S 

CZAR  NICHOLAS  II.  of  ALL  the  RUSSIAS 
EMPRESS  VICTORIA  of  Great  Britain  and  India 
EMPRESS  EUGENIE  of  the  Empire  of  France 
EMPRESS  ELIZABETH  of  the  Empire  of  Austria 


and  many  other  equally  famous  personages 
have  been  entertained  as  guests  at 
TREVANO  CASTLE,  famous  for  its  beauty 
and  location  on  the  exquisite  Lake  of 
Lugano,  Switzerland,  one  of  those  Baronial 
Estates  that  usually  remain  in  families  of 
distinction  through  many  successive  gen- 
erations, but  Trevano  Castle  is  a  singular 
exception.  Years  ago  the  owner  could  have 
sold  this  estate  for  over  one  million  dollars, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  sell.  Now,  however, 
desiring  to  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
offers  it  at  an  absurdly  low  price. 

Trevano  Castle  offers  an  environment  of 
rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  most  notable 
estate  which  cost  the  previous  owner  over 
$2,400,000.  The  Czar's  architect  Botta,  the 
famous  scultor  Vela,  and  Be  ranger,  landscape 
gardener  of  the  Paris  municipality,  were  en- 
gaged to  design  and  create  the  enormous 
structure  and  dependencies  and  park.  The 
many  distinguished  guests  who  have  been 
here  have  attested  that  words  cannot  de- 
scribe its  beauty,  and  happy  and  fortunate 
will  be  the  buyer  who  will  enter  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  this  superb  estate. 


The  property  measures  about  7^1/2  acres. 
Most  of  it  is  laid  out  as  a  park  with  varied 
and  rare  flora. 

Trevano  Castle  is  partly  furnished.  It  ad- 
joins Lugano  and  stands  on  a  plateau  over- 
looking Lugano  Lake,  mountains  and  city, 
facing  precisely  south  with  an  exquisite  and 
vast  panorama  of  Italian  and  Swiss  scenes. 
The  Castle,  rising  from  massive  stone  ter- 
races and  wide  balustraded  flights  of  steps, 
has  a  frontage  of  1 74  feet  with  a  depth  of 
1 68  feet.  There  is  a  modern  central  hot  water 
system  and  electric  lighting  throughout. 

Suitable  for  Club  House  Estate 

The  Estate  is  of  such  size  and  the  buildings 
so  ample  and  so  well  planned,  with  such 
splendid  facilities  that  if  desired  it  might 
well  be  converted  into  a  magnificent  Club 
House  Estate,  with  its  ample  grounds  for 
out-door  sports  and  its  baths,  spacious 
club  rooms  for  entertainments,  etc.  In  this 
relation  its  geographical  location  to  draw 
members  from  the  cities  of  importance 
comparatively  near,  is  enhanced  by  the 
facilities  for  quick  travel  by  auto,  railroad 
or  boat. 


Court  of  Honor 


Price  $500,000 

Address  J*  E*  Hasler 

Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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A  Hayden  Reproduction  of  a  typical  Heppeliuhite 
Cabinet  in  fine  grained  mahogany 


THE  art  of  reproduction 
reaches  a  high  expres- 
sion in  the  beautiful  copies 
of  antique  furniture  made 
by  Hayden  craftsmen, 
wherein  a  finished  skill  is 
combined  with  keen  and 
sympathetic  feeling  for  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  The 
Hayden  Company  is  also 
specially  equipped  to  execute 
Paneled  Rooms  after  the 
renowned  periods  or  in 
conformity  with  individual 
plans. 

Reproductions  of  Old  Vel- 
vets, Brocades  and  Damasks, 
specially  woven  in  England 
and  France,  offer  important 
opportunities     for      selection. 


Showrooms  also  at  Rochester  N.  Y 
320  N.  Goodman  Street 
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The  Rich  Return  in  the  Practical  Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


DIRECTORS 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

and  NANCY  V.  McCLELLAND 

Typical  Tributes  of  the  Many 
Volunteered  by  Our  Students 

"You  cannot  know  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  each 
lesson  of  the  course.  Certainly  those  responsible 
should  be  congratulated.  It  is  unbelievable  a 
correspondence  course  could  be  made  so  interesting. 
I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  take  it." 

"I  am  enjoying  the  course  immensely.  The  latest 
lesson  is  the  most  fascinating  of  all.'* 

"I  am  deriving  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
valuable  from  the  course  and  most  stimulating  of 
all  are  the  examination  papers." 

"I  enjoy  the  work  more  than  I  can  tell.  It  is  so 
interesting,  so  helpful,  so  valuable." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  the  lessons.  I  find  them 
easy  to  understand  and  magnificently  illustrated." 
(From  a  student  in  Mexico  who  distrusted  his 
mastery  of  English.) 

"One  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  course  is 
the  privilege  of  consulting  the  directors,  and  for 
the  prompt  personal  attention  they  give  us." 

The  originals  of  these  letters  and  many 
like   them    are    on    file    in    our    office. 


So  authoritative  is  the  course,  so  comprehensive, 
that  those  who  take  the  study  for  cultural  reasons  and 
to  beautify  their  own  homes  have  the  great  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  a  mastery  of  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  career  in  a  fascinating  profession 
which  yields  large  financial  returns. 

The  twenty-four  lessons  cover  every  phase  of 
interior  decoration  with  clear  explanations  and  direc- 
tions, which  are  supplemented  by  the  reports  on  the 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  accompanying  each  lesson, 
and  by  personal  answers  covering  individual  problems. 
The  student  receives  authoritative  knowledge. 

enrollment  blanks  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


THE  Arts  and  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study 
Course  in   Interior  Decoration  yields  quadruple 
returns  to  those  who  take  it,  and  who  find  the 
study  so  interesting  that  it  is  almost  a  recreation. 

There  is  the  pleasure  in  the  study  itself  and  the 
sense  of  cultural  advancement  which  means  a  finer 
appreciation  of  beauty. 

The  artistic  knowledge  and  practical  direction  gives 
the  capacity  to  create  a  beautiful  and  livable  home 
environment  that  expresses  your  own  individuality. 

The  saving  in  making  purchases  for  your  home, 
through  knowing  just  what  to  buy  for  utility  and  to 
create  a  desired  effect  will  pay  for  the  course  many 
times  over. 

Descriptive  booklet  giving  full  details  and 


THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
PRACTICAL   HOME   STUDY   COURSE   IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

50  WEST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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^  J  he  incomparable  —  true 
^Parisienne  in  its  encnantina 
elusive  jraarance,  expressing 
exquisite  eleqance  and  cnarm- 
inq  artistry  of  life.  L  Origan 
de  COT  Y  is  the  supreme 
perfume  of  the  woman  f  the 
woria,  imperious ,  luxurious 
m  temperament , superb  iru 
poise  and  a  race. 


ESSENCE  -  TOILETTE  WATER. 

HAIR.  LOTION-  BRILLANT1NE 

FACE  POWDER- SACHET.- SOAP 

TALCUM  POWDER. 


Address  " Dept,  A&D-g"  /or 

"TNE-  ART  Or  PERFUMING" 
a  booklet  subtly  describing  types  of  women 
and  tkeir  expressive  perfumes  — on  request 

O  OTY,nc.   / 

7/4.  QFifth  Avenue  .CNew  QJ or k. 

CANADA — 55  McGill   College  Ave.,    ~ 
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The  Art  of  the  Native  American  Indian 
Utilized  in  Decoration 

The  work  of  native  Indian  artisans  in  the  form  of  wampum,  skins, 
pottery  and  basketry,  is  combined  with  stained  wood  hewn  from  the 
timber  of  the  neighborhood.  Carried  out  in  true  primitive  coloring, 
the  unusual  result  combines  beauty,  comfort  and  camp  atmosphere. 

The  interior  of   Mrs.    Edward  F.   Hutton's 
Adirondack  Camp,  designed  and  executed  by 


a 


or 


^nterio/Decorations 

7\5  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  SHELTERED  KING  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE 
The  Oldest  Structure  in  Rouen.     Drawn  for  Arts  &  Decoration  by  Samuel  V.  Chamberlain 
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The  Truth  About  Those  Gothic  " Fakes" 

Even  if  the  Experts  Erred  in  Accepting  Them  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Will   Retain  the  Statues 


By  HAROLD  BOLCE 
Author  of  "Blasting  at  the  Rock  of  Ayes,"  "In  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods,"  "Isaiah  and  I,"  etc. 
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OME  of  us  are  so 
busy  throwing  stones 
that  we  have  no  time 
to  study  the  Record 
of  the  Rocks.  Let 
us,  however,  reconsider  the  latest 
upheaval  in  the  Gothic  field. 

Jean  Vigouroux,  antiquarian  agent 
of  Paris  and  New  York,  charges 
( 1 ) .  that  for  twenty  years  the 
Louvre,  home  of  Venus  de  Milo, 
Mona  Lisa  and  hundreds  of  other 
,J  deathless  celebrities  of  art,  lias  been 
victimized  into  buying  fakes;  (2), 
that  American  millionaire  collectors 
have  littered  their  beautiful  and 
spacious  homes  .with  spurious  objects 
of  art,  notably  ceramics,  statues  and 
other  antiques  that  are  only  "Gothic" 
junk;  and  (3),  that  above  all,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  spent  no 
less  than  $600,000  for  worthless 
counterfeits,  and  has  housed  these 
bogus  works  in  its  incomparable  gal- 
leries in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

In  chief  support  of  his  charges  M. 
Vigouroux  says  that  he  is,  himself, 
the  man  who  has  been  selling  these 
frauds  to  the  Louvre,  the  American 
millionaires  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  At  the  time  of  making 
the  charges,  in  July  of  this  year,  M. 
Vigouroux  intimated  that  he  could 
produce  additional  proof  if  anyone 
would  bail  him  out  of  La  Sante 
Prison  where  he  languished,  charged 
with  the  theft  of  $7^000  in  cash  and 
of  Persian  manuscripts  valued  at  a 
million  francs. 

Being  in  jail  is  not,  in  itself,  a 
proof  of  fraud,  although  it  does  nor 
strengthen  a  complainant's  case. 
With  the  recovery  of  the  $7,000  and 
the  Persian  manuscripts,  claimed  by 
George  Joseph  Demotte,  we  are  not 
concerned,  further  than  to  wonder 
whether  a  new  Rubaiyat  is  on  the 
way ;  but  the  charge  that  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  not  only  the 
Louvre  but  famous  private  and  pub- 
lic galleries  in  America  have  been 
flooded  with  faked  statues  and  other 
counterfeits  of  art  tempts  us  to  turn 


This  Gothic  statue  of  the  "Virgin  and  Child"  is  the  much  discussed 

piece  sold   by   M.    Vigouroux   to    tke  Metropolitan   Museum    of   Art, 

New  York,  but  which  he  now  strangely  condemns  as  a  fraud 


Devil's  Advocate  and  see  what  can 
be  cited  in  the  presentation  of  the 
case  of  the  man  who,  from  his  cell 
at  La  Sante,  managed  to  stir  to  its 
depths  the  whole  world  of  art. 

In  all  these  years  of  selling  fake 
works  of  art,  M.  Vigouroux  says  he 
acted  as  an  honest  man.  He  be- 
lieved the  statues  and  other  objects 
to  be  genuine.  Instead  of  being  man- 
ufactured by  the  modern  Vandals 
of  Montmartre,  he  was  convinced 
throughout  that  what  he  sold  were 
veritable  antiques,  come  down  from 
Goths  of  former  centuries.  If  for 
twenty  years  he  lent  himself  unwit- 
tingly to  fraud,  he  takes  unique  rank 
as  an  honest  man,  but  if  what  he 
thought  to  be  genuine  turn  out  now 
to  be  spurious,  his  standing  as  an  ex- 
pert or  connoisseur  would  seem  to 
be  on  shifting  sand. 

Just  what  caused  his  great  awak- 
ening, his  antiquarian  apocalypse, 
does  not  appear.  It  is  believable, 
however,  that  life  at  La  Sante  is 
conducive  to  meditation,  even  to 
contemplation  of  the  past.  At  all 
events,  he  asks  now  to  be  accepted 
as  an  honest  dealer  selling  bogus 
works  as  genuine,  and  as  an  inter- 
national critic  of  art,  honest  to  the 
end,  who  discovers  that  what  he 
sold  at  a  profit  and  at  high  prices 
were  only  common  counterfeits. 

No  question  seems  to  be  raised 
about  the  Persian  manuscripts,  ex- 
cept as  to  where  they  are,  and  the 
seven  thousand  American  dollars, 
though  difficult  to  trace,  appear  to 
have  been  genuine. 

Such  is  the  case  as  submitted  to 
the  Twelfth  Correctional  Court  of 
Paris  and  to  a  candid  world. 

What  has  caused  unusual  inter- 
est in  this  confused  affair  is  the 
hitherto  unquestioned  character  of 
the  art  firm  for  which  he  acted  and 
the  established  reputation  of  the 
experts  who  passed  upon  the  pur- 
chases. And,  of  course,  the  sweep- 
ing charges  against  the  Louvre,  the 
American  millionaire  salons  and  the 
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Another  "Virgin  and  Child,"  stone  painted  and  gilded,  from  Bar-le-Duc, 

of  the  XV.  Century.    A  gift  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  from  George 

Joseph   Demotte,  but  now  said  by  his  former  agent,  M.   Vigouroux,  to 

be  bogus 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  lend  for  the 
moment  lurid  distinction  to  the  man  who  has 
played  such  a  nimble  and  double  role.  "The 
Crab,"  says  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  "nibbled  at  the 
feet  of  Hercules  and  became  a  constellation." 

Wide  credence  is  given  to  charges  of  this 
character  because  the  expert  or  oracle  in  any 
line  is  apt  to  be  unpopular.  The  world  has 
often  gloated  and  guffawed  when  museums, 
anthropologists  and  others  have  been  fooled. 
We  know  what  broke  up  Bret  Harte's  Society 
on  the  Stanislaus.  The  cynical  comment  that 
the  trespass  on  Jones'  family  vault  had  un- 
earthed the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  was  more  than 
the  paleontologists  of  the  period  could  be  ex- 
pected to  endure.  We  recall  how  the  hand 
of  the  law  smote  the  Philadelphia  firm  that 
was  manufacturing  mummies  for  the  Egyptian 
trade. 

There  was  the  international  case  of  the 
German  anthropologist  whose  specialty  was 
collecting  spears.  He  travelled  at  great  ex- 
pense and  pains  to  all  the  central  tribes  of 
Africa,  amassing  assegais.  They  were  no 
small  burden.  The  handles  were  long  and  the 
blades  monstrous.  But  he  persisted.  Care- 
fully crated  they  were  brought  by  canoe  and 
pack  caravan  to  the  coast.  The  collector  took 
passage    with    his    trophies    and,    landing    at 


Rotterdam,  proceeded 
to  show  to  a  fellow 
scientist  what  tribal 
peculiarities  and  pride 
were  revealed  in  the 
complete  carvings  on 
all  the  assegais.  But 
now  a  wonder  came  to 
light.  An  imprint, 
overlooked  in  Africa, 
disclosed  that  the  spears 
were  all  British  made, 
turned  out  by  a  cutlery 
firm  in  Birmingham. 

Without  that  im- 
print stamped  in  the 
blades  by  the  manufac- 
turer, looking  to  repeat 
orders  from  his  spear- 
men customers,  some 
European  museum 
might  have  been  fooled, 
especially  as  the  an- 
thropologist had  pre- 
pared a  monograph 
dealing  with  the  Afri- 
can survival  of  paleo- 
lithic art  and  imple- 
ments. 

In  the  matter  of  the 
Gothic  statues  and 
other  works  in  question 
at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  there  is  no 
one  sign,  no  vignette, 
signature  or  imprima- 
tur to  disclose  the 
origin  of  the  work. 

Yet  the  experts  claim 
to  know.  They  are,  of 
course,  not  infallible, 
but  there  is  a  world  of 
culture  in  their  calling. 
Mr.  Joseph  Breck, 
Curator  of  Decorative 
Art  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  and  Di- 
rector, this  summer,  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Gothic 
statues  and  other  things 
bought  from  M. 
Vigouroux  are  genuine. 
He  pointed  out  that 
experts  of  the  highest  standing  had  passed 
favorably  upon  these  antiques  before  any 
money  was  paid  for  them  and  Mr.  Breck 
added  that  even  if  a  new  jury,  perhaps  in- 
fluenced unconsciously  by  the  furore,  hesitated 
now  about  the  authenticity  of  the  statuary, the 
Museum  would  still  cherish  and  exhibit  it  as 
the  statues  are  beautiful  and  bear  every  evi- 
dence of  being  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

It  is  clear  that  the  several  "Virgin  and 
Child"  statues  which  M.  Vigouroux  says  are 
not  all  that  they  should  be,  the  Stone  Kings, 
the  group  depicting  "The  Kiss  of  Judas," 
the  exquisite  memorial  window  dating,  it  is 
believed  from  1300  and  called  "The  Tree  of 
Jesse,"  representing  "the  ancestors  of  Christ," 
the  enamel  carvings  on  copper  from  Limoges 
of  the  XIV.  Century,  the  credence  and  lectern 
in  carved  oak  and  the  other  valued  objects  in 
the  Gothic  Room,  just  beyond  the  great  salon 
at  present  devoted  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  to  the  Italian  Renaissance,  have  in 
Mr.  Breck,  expert  in  decorative  art,  a  staunch 
friend  at  court. 

One  impressive  thing  about  this  much-dis- 
cussed exhibit  of  Gothic  art  is  that  there  are 
so  many  statues  in  stone  showing  "The  Virgin 
and  Child,"  and  that  to  the  eyes  of  the  lay- 
man, they  are  strikingly  alike,  although  dat- 


ing, according  to  the  printed  legends,  from 
different  centuries  or  periods.  There  is,  for 
example,  "The  Virgin  and  Child,"  stone  g 
painted  and  gilded,  from  Bar-le-Duc,  said  to  " 
date  from  the  XV.  Century.  This  was  a  gift 
to  the  Museum  from  George  Joseph  Demotte, 
in  the  interests  of  whose  firm  M.  Vigouroux 
sold  another  "Virgin  and  Child"  and  other 
works  which  he  now  denounces  as  spurious. 

There  is  a  "Virgin  and  Child"  from  the 
Abbey  of  Breteuil-sur-Noye.  It  is  a  statue 
in  stone  with  traces  of  painting.  The  child's 
head,  the  experts  say,  is  a  restoration.  The 
statue  is  from  the  French  school  of  Picardy, 
of  the  early  XIV.  Century.  It  was  given 
anonymously  to  the  Museum  in  1922.  There 
is  another  similar  statue,  come  down,  it  is 
believed  from  the  XIV.  Century.  From  this 
statue  the  child  is  missing.  Still  another 
"Virgin  and  Child"  of  the  same  century  was 
included  in  the  bequest  of  Isaac  D.  Fletcher. 
There  is  a  representation  of  "Christ  Bearing 
the  Cross,"  another  of  the  crucifixion,  from 
the  French  school  of  the  He  de  France,  of 
the  XIV.  Century,  and  many  other  things, 
including  tapestries  and  a  Gothic  sarcophagus. 

All  these  M.  Vigouroux,  whose  French 
gesture  of  disdain  is  complete,  would  cast  as 
rubbish  to  the  void. 

Up  to  his  most  recent  criticisms  his  charges 
were  not  taken  seriously,  as  they  were  not 
specific,  and  were  so  embracing  that  if  the 
works  of  arts  which  he  condemns  as  not  worth 
a  sou,  even  at  the  rate  of  exchange,  were  re- 
moved, it  would  leave  large  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  bare. 

But  when  he  specified  that  the  statue  of 
"Kings"  in  the  Louvre  and  the  certain  "Vir- 
gin and  Child,"  listed  as  No.  128  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  were  not  genuine 
antiques,  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President 
of  the  Museum  took  up  the  challenge.  He 
explained  that  this  "Virgin  and  Child"  was 
passed  upon  favorably  by  an  expert  staff  with  ( 
Dr.  Edward  Robinson  at  the  head.  From 
that  staff  the  offered  Gothic  antique  went 
before  the  Purchasing  Committee  of  the 
Museum,  which  included  a  number  of  men 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  promi- 
nent among  them  being  Henry  Walters  and 
George  Blumenthal. 

The  character  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, like  that  of  the  Louvre,  will  doubtless 
rally  from  the  Vigouroux  attack.  Among  the 
incorporators  of  the  Museum  were  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  Frederick  Law  Olmstead, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  George  W.  Curtis,  Wil- 
liam H.  Aspinwall,  Edwin  D.  Morgan  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  Ward.  Its  first  Presi- 
dent was  John  Taylor  Johnston,  elected  more 
than  half  a  century  ago;  its  first  director, 
General  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  whose  collection 
of  Cypriote  antiquities  the  Museum  bought. 
In  addition  to  its  present  officers,  already 
named,  Howard  Mansfield  is  treasurer,  Elihu 
Root,  First  Vice-President,  and  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French,  Edward  S.  Harkness,  Lewis  Cass 
Ledyard,  and  Payne  Whitney  are  among  its 
trustees.     Its  secretary  is  Henry  W.  Kent. 

Among  its  benefactors  are  some  of  the  best 
known  names  in  American  annals,  such  as 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
D.  Ogden  Mills,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jacques 
Seligman,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Edmund 
C.  Converse,  Jacob  Schiff,  Alexander  Smith 
Cochran  and  John  Lambert  Cadwalader. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  that  illustrious 
foundation,  administration  and  support,  it  is 
possible  for  the  Museum  to  be  victimized,  of 
course,  and  in  the  inevitable  confusion  and 
counter-charges  following  the  attack  upon  its 
antiquities  comes  the  never-ending  contentions 
and  disputations  of  the  oracles  of  art. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  as  the  world  generally 
knows,  was  a  tireless  collector  of  masterpieces. 
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He  and  other  American  millionaire  collectors 
started  so  many  priceless  statues  and  other 
objects  marching  to  private  galleries  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  that  Old  World  nations 
took  action  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  ancient 
art  from  leaving  its  native  soil.  It  is  known, 
too,  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  as  shrewd  in  his 
selection  of  antiquities  as  in  the  underwriting 
of  American  finance.  Many  of  his  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  findings  now  adorn  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Vigouroux  now  is  quoted  as  saying  that  a 
large  part  of  these  and  similar  collections  are 
only  fakes,  produced  by  the  cleverest  of  imi- 
tators and  profiteers  in  contemporary  studios 
of  the  Latin  Quarter  and   Montmartre. 

The  question  that  naturally  comes  up  is 
what  the  purpose  is  of  M.  Vigouroux's  cam- 
paign. He  has  made  his  living,  and  apparent- 
ly, an  abnormal  one,  suggesting  quantity  as 
more  profitable  than  quality  in  production. 
But  having  now  stated  that  what  he  sold  were 
frauds,  the  wide  publicity  he  has  achieved  in 
France,  England  and  America  would  not  seem 
to  be  the  kind  designed  to  increase  his 
clientelle,  except  among  the  caveat  emptor 
conspirators. 

Smuggled  somewhere  in  the  whole  sinister 
affair  are,  as  stated,  Persian  manuscripts,  said 
to  be  worth  a  million  francs.  What  if  the 
wide  publicity  were  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  an  unpub- 
lished wonder  of  Khyyam!  The  new  manu- 
scripts might  be  no  more  ancient  than  Anatole 
France,  yet,  though  innocent  of  Omar,  might 
have  virtues  of  their  own:  for  a  French- 
American  connoisseur  does  not  have  to  go  to 
Khorasan  to  raise  an  all-embracing  thirst  and 
glow  with  the  praises  of  love  and  wine.  So 
that  we  should  have,  shortly,  a  new  Persian 
Psalm  of  Life,  done  into  facile  Fitzergerald 
quatrains  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  while  some 
Vandal,  not  necessarily  Vigouroux,  but  some 
publisher,  some  international  Barnum  of  the 
Boulevards,  sipped  his  Amer  Picon  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  and  smiled  as 
the  credulous  crowded  to  the  kiosk  on  the  cor- 
ner to  buy  the  book. 

Thus  another  and  brilliant  contribution  in 
pessimism  would  be  added  to  the  world's 
literature,  and  in  due  season  we  should  have 
the  original  manuscript,  under  the  caption, 
"Posthumous  Humor  and  Pessimism  of  the 
Tent-Maker,  Omar  Khayyam.  This  Manu- 
script Was  Taken  From  a  Tomb,  at  Nishapur, 
and  Was  Begun  at  Christmas  in  the  Eleventh 
Century  and  Completed  During  the  New 
Year  Holidays  of  the  Twelfth.  M.  Vigour- 
oux From  Whom  the  Museum  Purchased  the 
Text  Was  So  Convinced  of  its  Authenticity 
That  He  Went  to  La  Sante  Prison  in  Its 
Behalf." 

Such  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
or  the  Metropolitan  might  easily  become  the 
talk  of  two  continents;  and  We  can  readily 
visualize  in  America  haunting  apostrophes  to 
wine,  burnt  into  oak  panels,  and  hung  like 
epitaphs  over  every  empty  tantalus. 

We  can  catch,  too,  something  of  the  cadence 
of  adulation  paid  the  Fitzergerald  of  France, 
some  hitherto  safely  unknown  troubadour  of 
cabarets  around  the  Moulin  Rouge,  having  his 
.lavs  turned  back  into  Persian  and  in  that 
tongue  sung  along  the  streets  of  Ispahan. 

Picture  then  the  consternation  if  some  day 
Vigouroux  cabled  from  Paris  that  instead  of 
being  a  Persian  classic,  the  whole  thing  was, 
let  us  say,  a  sort  of  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  100  per  cent  international  go-getters,  to 
kindle  forbidden  appetites  among  the  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  three-mile  Americans! 

All  this  may  be  utterly  fantastic,  but  equally 
bisarre  is  his  performance  and  indictment  in 
Gothic  art. 


M.  Vigouroux,  therefore,  puts  the  statues 
and  other  objects  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
experts,  for  while  his  unsupported  charges 
might  be  ignored,  he  makes  them  as  former 
agent  for  the  famous  Demotte  linn  for  which 
he  sold  the  now  disputed  works;  and  M. 
Demotte's  reputation  is  of  such  value  that  he 
is  now  suing  Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  competing 
antiquarian,   for  $500,000  for  alleged  slander. 

First  expert  action  is  now  being  taken  by 
the  Louvre;  and  in  a  sense,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  awaits  the  verdict  of  the  ancient 
authorities  on  the  Seine  who  are  nearer  the 
Gothic  source. 

M.  Vigouroux  is  safe  in  this,  that  the  ex- 
perts are  not  likely  to  agree.  While  awaiting 
the  findings  of  the  Louvre,  Mr.  Breck,  decora- 
tive art  expert  of  the  Metropolitan,  already 
quoted  said  : 

"We  stand  by  the  decision  of  our  experts 
here.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  works  bought 
from  M.  Vigouroux  are  genuine." 

Anyway,  Art  is  not  like  the  election  of  an 
Alderman,  determined  by  a  pull  in  the  count- 
ing at  the  polls,  or  even  by  popular  vote. 

Experts  in  Gothic  art  who  find  their  vir- 
gins, ceramics  and  kings  arraigned,  might  well 
study  how  some  of  our  super-men  and  meg- 
alomaniacs maintain  their  attitude  of  infalibil- 
ity.  Shaw,  finding  that  Europe  had  lost  much 
of  its  faith  in  him,  decided  and  said  the  Old 
World  has  turned  atheist.     His  disciples,  still 


crowding  his  shrine,  say  that  without  his 
beard,  Shaw  would  resemble  Hoffman's  Boy 
Christ.  But  the  Ancient  of  Plays  clings  to 
his  disguise,  not  wishing,  with  Wells,  to  add 
to  the  confusions  of  history ! 

Either  Shaw  or  Wells,  as  Director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  could  disarm  criticism 
by  anticipating  it.  Shaw,  for  example,  who 
likes  ln's  joke,  might  say  of  the  Gothic  king  in 
stone  that  it  had  worn  its  right  hand  off 
Swearing  that  it  was  a  genuine  antiquity. 

Wells  is  more  elaborate,  but  as  a  writer  of 
legends  for  a  museum's  collection  he  prob- 
ably would  give  his  version  as  the  true  one, 
and  then  let  the  experts  contradict  him  in  the 
underlines.  Such  is  his  method  in  "The  Out- 
line of  History."  He  goes  on  with  heavy 
hand,  with  Ernest  Barker,  Sir  H.  H.  Johns- 
ton, Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  and  Professor  Gil- 
bert Murray  in  the  footnotes  saying,  euphem- 
istically, "This  needs  qualification,"  and  then 
proceeding  to  prove  that  the  author  of  "The 
First  Men  in  Mars"  js  inaccurate  about  many 
of  the  things  of  earth. 

The  method  has  the  sanction  of  the  most 
venerable  hokum.  When  Croesus,  the  Lydian 
king,  wanted  to  war  against  Cyrus,  of  Persia, 
he  first  consulted  the  oracles  in  the  Temple 
of  Delphos.  The  Committee  of  Experts  there 
said  that  if  he  fought  he  would  destroy  an 
empire,  but  they  did  not  specify  whether  they 
{Continued  on   page   55) 


This  stone  statue  of  a  king,  though   minus  his  right  hand,  holds  his  sway   in   Gothic   art  at  the 
Metropolitan   Museum,  notwithstanding   the  assertion  of  M.   Vigouroux  and  others  that  it  is  not 

genuine 
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"Motion  pictures  have  received, 
and  merited,  much  criticism  about 
the  type  of  rooms  they  photo- 
graph to  represent  the  homes  of 
the  rick.  Men  and  women  in  eve- 
ning attire  depart  to  the  opera  or 
arrive  from  it.  Persons  of  wealth, 
family  and  education  flash  their 
jewels  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
furniture  shop  or  an  auctioneer's 
show-room.  The  rooms  are 
crowded  with  objects  that  stri- 
dently quarrel.  I  concede  the  bad 
taste  of  such  interiors" 


"I  believe  that  the  sense  of  beauty 
is  developed  by  environment.  If 
I  had  children  I  should  try  to  de- 
velop in  them  a  sense  of  beauty. 
To  do  this  I  should  provide  them 
rooms  of  such  simple  beauty  as 
the  one  in  which  my  father's  oro- 
tund voice  poured  forth  the  music 
of  Keats  and  Tennyson  and  Shake- 
speare. Longish  rooms,  not  large, 
of  rather  low  ceilings  and  pale 
gray  walls,  of  dark  furniture  in 
graceful  lines  and  of  a  few  force- 
ful pictures — all  portraits" 


Are  Motion  Pictures  Destructive  of  Good  Taste? 

A   Plea  for  Better  Interiors  on  the  Screen  and  the  Colonial  Type  of  Architecture 


By  DAVID  WARK  GRIFFITH 


^      y      ■"HATEVKR    of    truth    and 
M       M  I     beauty    is    discernible    by    a 

fl       jm  I     generous  public  in  my  eager 

^LJ^^^W     output  i  country 

\  boy    used    to   hearing   Keats 
and   Tennyson    and    Shake- 
speare read  at  home. 

The  boy  of  fifteen  was  a  long,  "gangling" 
youth  with  no  slightest  claim  to  beauty  for 
himself.  His  mother  used  to  address  him  in 
kindly  admonition.  "David,"  she  said,  "some 
people  get  this  world's  goods  by  luck,  others 
by  looks  and  some  get  it  by  work.  Since  you 
have  neither  looks  nor  luck  you'll  have  to 
get  yours  by  work."  The  boy  did  all  he 
could  on  the  farm.  One  of  his  duties  was 
to  bring  four  cows  home  from  the  pasture 
ever\  night.  As  he  looks  back  over  the  path 
of  retrospect,  in  the  broad  beam  of  varied 
experience,  he  concludes  that  these  were  the 
"orneriest"  cows  that  browsed  in  any  pasture 
of  all  the  world.  For  when  he  wanted  the 
cows  to  walk  they  would  stop,  and  when  he 
wanted  them  to  stop  they  would  walk.  And 
"night  would  gather,"  as  the  story-writer 
would  say,  and  the  cows,  half  way  horn?, 
would  stand  gazing  at  the  stars,  while  the 
buy  shivered  at  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees.  When  a  branch  crackled  under  feet 
he  was  sure  the  darkness-emphasized  sound 
was  made  by  an   Indian  or  a  ghost. 

But  life  was  not  all  stubborn  cows  and 
fear-breeding  night  sounds  for  that  boy. 
There  were  hours  of  sheer  beauty.  They 
were  evenings  spent  beside  the  fireplace  when 
his    father,    a    brigadier-general    of    the    Civil 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Griffith  is  the  most 
outstanding  figure  in  motion  picture  produc- 
tion in  the  world  today.  Himself  a  man  of 
wide  culture,  he  deplores  the  universal  dis- 
semination of  bad  taste  by  examples  on  the 
screen  of  interiors  which  purport  to  repre- 
sent the  homes  of  wealth  and  refinement. 
The  effect  of  atrociously  furnished  rooms 
projected  on  the  screen,  in  forming  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  ignorant  as  to  what  is  correct 
and  beautiful,  is  an  evil  born  either  of  uncon- 
scious or  deliberate  vulgarity  on  the  part  of 
picture  directors  in  the  belief  that  "the 
people"  demand  over-elaboration  and  a  con- 
fusion of  glittering  objects  in  all  visualized 
interiors.  Twelve  million  persons  attend  the 
motion  picture  theatres  every  day  in  the 
United  States  and  the  potential  influence  for 
educating  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
persons  is  incalculably  great.  Mr.  Griffith  is 
one  of  the  few  producing-managers  with  a 
sufficient  background  of  culture  and  under- 
Standing  consecrated  to  the  task  of  spread- 
ing among  the  masses  the  gospel  of  good 
taste  and  genuine  beauty  in  the  home. 


War,  whom  the  neighbors  and  the  men  of 
h is  company  called  "Thundering  Jake,"  read 
from  the  world's  greatest  poets  and  drama- 
tists. Unconsciously  I  was  learning  then 
what  consciously  now  I  know,  that  the  root 
and  spring  of  beauty  are  in  worthy  sentiment. 
I  can  summon  at  any  moment  a  vision  of 
the    room    in    which    mv    father    read    to    mv 


mother,  my  brother,  my  sister  and  me.  My 
sister  was  a  teacher  and  a  not  to  be  despised 
poet.  It  was  a  smallish  room  with  a  great 
fireplace  of  rough  stones.  It  was  part  of  my 
day's  business  to  provide  the  back-log  for  the 
fireplace.  There  were  two  windows.  One 
looked  upon  a  wheat  field  with  the  turnpike 
alongside  it.  The  other  upon  a  fringe  of 
black  woods.  It  was  a  rather  bare  room,  for, 
like  all  others  of  the  South,  we  had  little 
after  the  war.  But  the  walls  were  gray. 
The  furniture  was  dark  and  old.  There 
were  a  few  good  books.  That  was  a  beauti- 
ful room.  Not  only  for  the  sentiment  of  its 
association  but  in  reality.  It  possessed  the 
essentials  of  a  room  where  American  life  is 
lived. 

Charles  A.  Schwab's  house,  where  River- 
side Drive  begins  in  New  York,  is  much 
criticized  by  those  who  have  an  acute  sense 
of  beauty.  The  house,  beautiful  in  itself, 
lacks  complete  beauty  because  it  does  not 
reflect  American  life.  The  much-talked-of 
house  of  James  A.  Deering,  at  Miami, 
Florida,  receives  a  deal  of  unfavorable 
criticism,  even  though  it  has  golden  door- 
knobs. Both  houses  fail  of  their  purpose  of 
beauty  because  they  do  not  accord  with  the 
American  setting  and  sentiment.  They 
are  incongruous,  and  incongruity  is  never 
beautiful. 

The  most  beautiful  houses  in  America  are 
but  a  twentieth  of  the  value  in  dollars  of  the 
two  I  have  named.  But  their  value  in  senti- 
ment and  in  fitness  is  infinite.  The  most  beau- 
tiful houses  I  have  seen  are  in  the  South  and 
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in  New  England.  Thej  have 
the  same  characteristics.  Their 
style  is  early  American,  which 
stems  back  to  the  early  Greek. 
One  of  these  houses  is  Wood- 
lawn,  an  old  plantation  home 
on  the  Bayou  Teche  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  house  has  a  large. 
imposing  front.  The  wooden 
pillars  are  eight  feet  thick. 
The  rooms  in  which  the  orig- 
inal master  entertained  the 
celebrated  persons  of  the 
South,  and  which  was  cared 
for  by  twenty-five  servants, 
are  large  in  the  front  part  of 
the  house  and  taper  to  small 
ones  at  the  back.  I  used  it 
as  a  setting  for  pictures  I  was 
taking.  It  was  in  similar 
spirit  to  Shirley  House,  one 
of  the  famous  homes  on  the 
James  River,  where  my  grand- 
mother, one  of  the  Carters, 
was  born.  Shirley  House  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  houses  in 
America.  A  few  months 
after  I  took  scenes  in  Woodlawn  House,  1 
found  a  home  in  Connecticut  that  was  its 
sister  in  spirit.  In  the  Colonial  style,  with 
great  pillars,  it  had  large  rooms  at  the  front, 
and  smaller  rooms  at  the  back.  Sentimental 
trees  there  were,  too,  cypress  in  the  South 
replaced  by  pines  in  the  North.  There  was 
beauty  in  every  inch  of  these  houses  because 
they  harmonized  with  their  settings.  The] 
are  eloquent  of  the  soul  of  America.  There 
are  houses  that  had  been  lived  and  loved  in, 
one  felt ;  houses  where  life  had   been  gentle. 

The  houses  against  which  I  have  boldly 
raised  my  voice,  in  chorus  with  many  others, 
are  of  medieval  Italian.  They  are  of  Latin 
origin.  The  Anglo  Saxon  strain  predomi- 
nates in  the  American.  He  has  little  in 
common  with  the  Latin  or  the  Oriental. 
His  ideals  are  different,  the  manner  of  his 
life  is  different.  The  early  American  home 
traced  clear  batk  to  the  Greeks.  The  early 
American  spirit  drew  its  inspiration  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  early  American's 
ideals  were  the  same.  His  oratory  was  like 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  His 
life  was  lived  with  the  same  severity  and 
simplicity.  In  his  home  was  the  same  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  severity  and  simplicity. 

The  circumstances  of  mv  life  demand   that 


"Charles  A.  Schwab's  house,  where  Riverside  Drive  begins  in  New   York,  is  much 

criticized  by  those  who  have  an  acute  sense  of  beauty.     The  house,  beautiful  in 

itself,  lacks  complete  beauty  because  it  does  not  reflect  American  life" 


I  live  in  an  hotel  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan, 
or  in  a  cottage  near  my  studio  at  Mamaro- 
neck.  These  circumstances  force  me  to  be 
independent  of  my  environment.  But  there 
are  in  my  mind  plans  of  the  homes  I  should 
like  to  have,  and  hope  ot  have.  Kentucky 
is  far  enough  north  for  my  summer  home 
and  the  country  near  New  Orleans  for  my 
winter  residence.  On  both  sites  shall  arise 
houses  of  early  American  architecture.  The 
rooms  I  shall  most  enjoy  will  be  the  smaller 
rooms.  They  must  be  long  rather  than 
square.  They  must  have  an  old  stone  fire- 
place. The  ceilings  must  be  rather  low ;  not 
ceilings  against  which  I  would  bump  my 
head  but  neither  those  that  seem  to  wander 
far  away  seeking  an  appointment  with  the 
sky. 

The  rooms  would  have  little  furniture, 
and  this  dark  and  graceful.  There  would 
be  a  few  pictures  and  those  that  inspire  the 
noblest  sentiments.  There  must  be  at  least 
two  windows.  One  must  look  upon  fields 
and  woods.  The  other  upon  a  river  or  a  sea. 
Water  is  essential.  To  be  in  a  boat  drift- 
ing, I  care  not  where,  seems  to  me  elysium. 
Drifting  thus  I  forget  motion  pictures,  I 
forget  the  multitude  of  cares  incident  to  the 
production    of    pictures,    I    forget    the    world. 


1 1  I  were  making  pictures  of 
a  home  ot  refined  Americans, 
I  would  picture  such  a  home, 
Mich    looms. 

Motion  pictures  have  re- 
ceived, and  merited,  much 
criticism  about  the  type  of 
rooms  they  photograph  to 
represent  the  homes  of  the 
rich.  Men  and  women  in 
evening  attire  depart  to  the 
opera  or  arrive  from  it.  Or 
a  dinner  or  dance  is  in  prog- 
ress. Persons  of  wealth, 
family  and  education  flash 
their  jewels  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  furniture  shop  or  an 
auctioneer's  show-room.  The 
rooms  are  crowded  with  ob- 
jects that  stridently  quarrel. 
I  concede  the  bad  taste  of 
such  interiors.  But  there  are 
two  reasons  that  measurably 
justify  the  presentation  of 
them.  First  they  are  a  replica 
from  memory  of  some  draw- 
ing-rooms. I  have  seen  them 
as  crowded  and  stifled  by  ill- 
assorted  and  undecorative  and  conflicting  ob- 
jects in  Mayfair.  And  if  a  producer  had  the 
courage  to  show  a  room  in  a  home  of  wealth 
that  was  not  crowded  with  masses  of  mis- 
placed magnificence  he  would  disappoint  his 
audiences.  The  producer  offers  such  draw- 
ing-rooms and  other  interiors  as  the  "poorer 
classes"  like  to  think  are  the  possessions  of 
the  rich.  If  I  show  a  home  of  refinement  as 
I  conceive  it  to  be,  where  life  flows  on  in 
smooth  beauty,  I  shall  lose  money.  If  oc- 
casion offers,  however,  I  shall  tempt  the  light- 
ning of  the  gods. 

I  believe  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  de- 
veloped by  environment.  If  I  had  children 
I  should  try  to  develope  in  them  the  sense  of 
beauty.  To  do  this  I  should  provide  them 
rooms  of  such  simple  beauty  as  the  one  in 
which  my  father's  orotund  voice  poured  forth 
the  music  of  Keats  and  Tennyson  and  Shake- 
speare. Longish  rooms,  not  large,  of  rather 
low  ceilings  and  pale  gray  walls,  of  dark 
furniture  in  graceful  lines  and  of  a  few  force- 
ful pictures — all  portraits,  among  them  a  por- 
trait of  the  magnificently  ugly  face  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  portrait  of  the  gentle  phi- 
losopher of  Concord,  Emerson,  one  of 
George  Washington,  the  country  gentleman, 
{Continued  on  page  79) 
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The  much-talked-of  house  of  James  A.  Deering  at  Miami,  Elorida,  receives  a  deal  of  unfavorable  criticism,  even   though   it  has  golden  door-knobs. 
It  fails  of  its  purpose  of  beauty  because  it  does  not  accord  with  the  American  setting  and  sentiment" 
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"Lynx."     The  substantial   weight  and 
latent    vitality    are   all    cleverly   com- 
pressed   into    a   jew   inches 


Prehistoric   Man."     The   powerful   form,   half   animal,  half 
ion,  expresses   intensely   the  struggle   of   the  dawning  light 
of  intellect 


"Bear."   The  comic  awkwardness  char- 
acteristic of  the  bear  cub  is  all  here 
in   this  small  bronze 


France  Discovers  a  Great  American  Sculptor 

Struggling  Against  Incredible  Obstacles,  Arthur  Putnam  is  Finally  Acclaimed  a  Genius 


By  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN,  Ph.D. 


V^^-^^  ARYE,   the   most   famous   animal 

■  W     sculptor  of  modern  Europe,  was 

■  'T'^^  a   great    plastic   dramatist.      He 
I         ■  saw  his  models  in  terms  of  emo- 

^K^_^r  tion,  struggle  and  climax,  read 
(j  into     them     human     experience. 

In  fact,  what  he  was  creating  was  the  expres- 
sion of  human  passions,  and  that  he  should 
have  chosen  to  embody  them  in  animal  forms 
was  almost  accidental.  A  Barye  lion  is  in- 
cidentally a  lion,  primarily  regal  power, 
strength,  ruthlessness. 

But  Barye,  in  spite  of  his  anthropomorphic 
interpretations,  knew  his  beasts  too,  so  that 
he  has,  until  now,  stood  unrivalled  among 
the  moderns  in  his  own  field.  Now,  however, 
Paris  has  found  for  Barye  a  rival;  a  rival 
the  more  dangerous  because  he  possesses  just 
the  direct  objectivity  of  vision  that  strips  the 
animal  of  all  human  interpolations.  In  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  gifts  that  have  been  offered  by 
various  governments  and  private  individuals 
in  Europe  to  the  Californian  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  founded  in  San  Francisco 
by  Adolph  and  Alma  de  Bretteville  Spreckels, 
there  is  a  whole  gallery  full  of  lithe  panthers, 
heavy  shambling  bears,  mean,  cunning  cats 
and  lynx,  and  sharp,  rapid  coyotes  and  foxes. 
Most  of  these  are  only  a  few  inches  high,  but 
all  of  them  are  threatening  in  their  primitive 
power.  They  have  conquered  the  Paris  ama- 
teurs and  critics  of  art. 

Curiously  enough,  this  animal  sculptor  that 
Paris  is  acclaiming  as  equal  to  or  greater  than 
Barye  has  come,  not  out  of  France  itself,  but 
all  the  way  out  of  America's  own  Far  West. 
He  is  a  Californian,  Arthur  Putnam,  who 
after  years  of  struggle  in  San  Francisco  man- 
aged to  get  to  Paris,  won  a  place  in  the  salon, 


Dr.  Ackerman,  who  is  abroad  collecting 
material  for  Arts  and  Decoration,  tells  in 
this  article  about  the  fight  for  his  very 
existence  made  by  the  young  American 
sculptor  Arthur  Putnam,  to  whom  critical 
recognition  and  an  established  position  in 
the  world  of  art  have  come  too  late.  A  sen- 
sitive nature  broken  on  the  wheel  of  harsh 
circumstances,  he  is  now  hopelessly  and  per- 
manently incapacitated.  Here  is  one  of  the 
great  present-day  tragedies  of  art  hitherto 
unrecorded. 


was  discovered  by  the  French  painter  Auber- 
tin,  and  by  him  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Sprcckles,  herself  a  San  Franciscan.  As 
a  result,  Mrs.  Spreckles  had  his  entire  col- 
lection of  models  cast  in  bronze  by  a  French 
fondeur  to  be  sent  back  to  San  Francisco, 
whence  they  originally  came.  Thus  Putnam's 
work  and  his  reputation  are  making  a  com- 
plete circle  via  Paris  back  to  their  point  of 
origin. 

It  is  a  dramatic  story.  Putnam  is  almost 
untrained,  as  far  as  schools  or  studios  are 
concerned.  He  has  become  a  master  sculptor 
of  animals  because  his  great  innate  talent 
was  guided  by  his  natural  sympathy  for  the 
freedom  and  the  rough  strength  in  their  wild 
life.  Though  he  was  born  in  a  cultivated 
professional  family  in  Missouri,  he  revolted 
when  still  a  lad  against  the  settled  quiet  of 
their  life,  and  sought  more  primitive  condi- 
tions. He  found  them  nearest  at  hand  on 
the  river  boats  and  levees  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  worked  as  deck-  and  dock-hand, 
whenever  he  had  a  chance,  throughout  his 
adolescence.      Before   he  was  twenty  he  had 


taken  up  a  claim  in  California,  and  was  ranch- 
ing it  by  himself  on  virgin  soil.  He  had  as 
neighbor  there  Gutzon  Borglum,  and  the  two 
renewed  a  friendship  begun  years  before  when 
their  families  were  neighbors  in  the  Middle 
West.  But  though  Putnam,  when  he  abso- 
lutely needed  money,  worked  for  Borglum 
around  his  ranch,  and  may  have  caught  some 
suggestions  from  seeing  him  model,  he  has 
never  felt  that  he  took  any  real  guidance 
from  Borglum,  and  certainly  there  is  no  hint 
of  similarity  in  their  styles.  In  any  event 
whatever  suggestions  Putnam  might  have  ab- 
sorbed from  Borglum  at  that  time  would 
soon  have  been  entirely  submerged  by  the 
younger  man's  greater  vitality  and  genius. 

After  two  or  three  years  on  the  ranch,  Put- 
nam went  up  to  San  Francisco  to  give  all  his 
time  to  his  modeling.  But  he  was  without 
funds  and  was  driven  to  find  a  job.  Here 
chance  intervened  on  his  behalf,  and  threw 
him  into  the  work  which  was  to  prove  of 
utmost  value  in  the  development  of  his  talent. 
He  became  a  laborer  in  the  stockyards  and 
slaughter-houses  of  South  San  Francisco,  and 
in  handling  the  hot  carcasses  of  animals 
learned  animal  structure  with  a  direct  under- 
standing that  no  amount  of  academic  study 
could  ever  have  produced.  After  a  year  of 
that  he  found  himself  rich  enough  to  take  a 
trip  to  Chicago,  and  there  he  got  his  first 
marked  impression  from  another  man's  work, 
the  lions  before  the  Art  Institute.  But  when 
he  went  back  to  California  to  work  again 
it  was  not  a  stone  lion,  but  real  lions  that 
stayed  in  his  eye,  and  were  translated  through 
his  finger-tips,  for  he  took  every  opportunity 
that  he  could  find  to  watch  living  animals, 
sometimes  sketching  with  a  pencil,  but  often 
only    absorbing    the    feel    and    flow    of    their 
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muscles,  the  pressures  and  rhythms  of  their 
movements.  Incidentally,  at  this  time,  he  was 
modeling  ornament  for  a  terra-cotta  firm, 
but  this  work  was  entirely  incidental,  and  he 
soon  gave  it  up  and  trusted  to  his  art  to  sup- 
port him,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
meanwhile  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage. 

But  art  was  treacherous,  as  she  usually  is 
in  these  days  when  any  economic  demand  is 
put  upon  her,  and  there  followed  years  of 
desperate  poverty.  Only  two  or  three  local 
amateurs  encouraged  the  young  sculptor,  yet 
in  spite  of  this  he  persisted.  Day  after  day 
he  watched  his  favorite  beasts  in  the  Zoo  and 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  where  bu'ffalos  and 
deers  and  bears  roam  easily  through  enclo- 
sures that  give  them  almost  the  illusion  of 
their  native  environment,  and  then  went  back 
to  his  studio  to  recreate  his  unconscious 
models  in  little  clay  forms  of  concentrated 
vitality. 

At  last,  when  he  was  about  thirty,  Putnam 
got  his  chance  to  go  abroad,  and  he  and  his 
wife  with  Piazzoni,  a  San  Francisco  painter, 
and  his  wife,  went  straight  to  Rome.  Put- 
nam, a  sculptor,  already  formed  by  his  own 


"Coyote."    The  sudden  start  of  keen   alertness 
and  the  perfect  poise  are  beautifully  rendered 

direct  passionate  "living  into  the  qualities  of 
wild  beasts,  saw  the  antique  and  the  renais- 
sance, and  was  in  a  measure  reformed.  As 
a  result,  there  came  from  his  hand  at  this 
period  a  series  of  human  figures,  boys  wres- 
tling with  rabbits,  men  in  a  death-struggle 
with  lions,  almost  always  fighting,  twisting 
bodies  that  were  themselves  animals  in  the 
same  sense,  and  with  the  same  feeling  as  the 
lions  and  panthers  and  lynx.  For  in  spite  of 
the  revelations  of  the  classical,  Putnam  stayed 
true  to  his  first  vision. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Paris  and  at  once 
succeeded  in  exhibiting  in  the  salon.  Two 
little  animals  do  not  make  much  showing  in 
the  vast  salon  of  a  thousand  sculptures,  large 
and  small,  but  this  force  was  great  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  size,  and  they  made  themselves 
felt.  A  small  group  of  French  artists  began 
to  talk  about  this  great  new  man,  and  it  is 
thus  that  reputations  are  born.  One  of  them, 
Aubertin  the  painter,  wrote  to  the  American, 
proving  his  admiration  by  saying  that,  if  he 
could  afford  it,  he  would  have  bought  one 
of  the  models.  Putnam,  appreciative  of  his 
first-  important  recognition,  offered  to  give 
him  the  model  if  he  would  have  it  cast. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  California  wildcat  came 
to  stand  on  the  mantel  of  a  Paris  painter. 
And  standing  there  it  caught  the  attention 
one  day  of  a  caller  in  the  studio  of  La  Loie 
•J  Fuller,  the  famous  danseuse.  Stirred  by  the 
strength  of  the  work,  and  interested  in  the 
coincidence  of  discovering  a  Far-Westerner 
in   Paris,    Miss   Fuller   brought   the   piece   to 


"Lynx  in  Repose."  Though  typically  feline, 
there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  this  for  a 
domestic  pet  with  its  mean  and  vicious  crouch 


the  attention  of  Mrs.  Alma  de  Brettville 
Spreckels.  Mrs.  Spreckels  at  once  got  in 
touch  with  Putnam,  and  arranged  to  have  all 
his  models  cast  in  bronze.  She  is  presenting 
a  complete  set  to  the  California  Museum 
which  she  has  founded  in  San  Francisco.  But 
Putnam,  meanwhile,  had  suffered  more  strug- 
gle and  frustration  and  had  come  to  final 
catastrophe.  A  man  of  intense  passions,  held 
in  firm  check  by  his  early  Puritan  training  at 
the  expense  of  terrific  nervous  strain,  and 
constantly  harassed  by  his  economic  difficul- 
ties, his  health  at  last  broke  under  the  burden, 
and  though  still  a  young  man  just  reaching 
the  summit  of  his  talents,  he  was  hopelessly 
and  permanently  incapacitated.  Thus  the 
ninety  bronzes  now  showing  in  the  Paris 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  represent  the 
completed  work  of  this  typically  Western 
genius. 

Putnam  was  a  really  great  sculptor.  He 
thought  naturally  in  solid  expressively  modu- 
lated, three-dimensional  forms.  His  pieces 
have  bulk,  and  it  is  not  empty  bloated  bulk, 
but  solid  structural  form.  His  surfaces  are 
in  broad,  broken  planes,  conventionalized,  but 
not  at  the  easy  expense  of  accuracy,  not  in 
that  tricky  expressiveness,  of  which  many  of 
the  Rodin  imitators  are  guilty,  but  in  a  vital 
realism.  In  a  sense  he  is  a  lumierist  sculptor, 
because  he  evidently  has  fashioned  his  sur- 
faces in  large  masses  of  light  and  shade;  but 
he  is  not  a  lumierist  sculptor  in  the  specious 


sense  of  some  of  the  moderns  who  create  a 
veil  of  atmosphere  that  destroys  the  architec- 
torics  of  the  stone.  Most  of  his  pieces,  more- 
over, are  treated  not  only  in  terms  of  mass 
and  surface,  but  in  consideration  of  the  out- 
line also;  from  the  patterning  of  the  poses  of 
his  animals  he  gets  not  only  arresting  decora- 
tive effective,  but  additional  expressive  force, 
too.  He  uses  attitudes  in  animals  as  Michael 
Angelo  used  them  in  men,  to  convey  the  feel- 
ing of  concentrated  power. 

And,  finally,  through  the  adjustment  of  his 
weights,  he  gets  an  extraordinarily  sympa- 
thetic interpretation  of  different  qualities  of 
movements.  The  shambling,  heavy  gait  of  a 
bear,  the  supple  flow  of  the  panther's  walk, 
the  alert  light-footed  tread  of  the  coyote,  are 
all  there  in  an  intensified  expression  that  stirs 
instant  appreciation  in  the  beholder. 

Fundamentally  he  stands  in  direct  antithe- 
sis to  Barye.  For  whereas  Barye  selected  a 
dramatic  episode  to  depict,  Putnam  presents 
his  animals  in  a  casual,  typical  moment,  pac- 
ing or  sleeping,  with  no  irrelevant  interest 
dragged  in  through  the  illustration  of  an  ex- 
citing incident.  But  whereas  Barye,  having 
selected    his   literary   situation,    then   portrays 


"Trained  Bear."  The  loose  strength  and  poten- 
tial force  of  the  animal  are  penetratingly  por- 
trayed,  even    though   he   is   completely    relaxed 


"Panther."     The    supple    muscles    are    made    to 
flow  into  a  beautiful  decorative  pattern 

it  with  the  most  correct  anatomical  realism 
possible,  so  that  his  most  perfect  pieces  might 
be  cast  direct  from  the  subject  itself,  Putnam, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  his  simple  realistic 
poses,  but  renders  them  in  a  sculptural  inter- 
pretation, which,  although  it  gives  the  effect 
of  the  animal  more  keenly  than  a  more  accu- 
rate imitation,  would  prove  to  be  far  from  the 
actual  fact.  Barye  is  a  narrative  naturalist. 
Putnam  is  an  objective  expressionalist. 

The  accident  of  his  life,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  limitations  of  his  sympathies,  restricted  his 
work  largely  to  the  specialized  field  of  wild- 
animal  portrayal.  But  he  did  make  some 
tentative  excursions  with  the  portrayal  of  the 
human  form,  and  while  here  his  lack  of  aca- 
demic education  at  times  became  apparent,  he 
overcame  his  difficulties  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing one  great  piece  that  takes  rank  with 
the  significant  pieces  of  plastice  art  of  modern 
times.  This  is  his  life-sized  figure  of  the  pre- 
historic man,  a  brooding  creature,  half  human, 
half  beast,  who  struggles  through  a  mental 
twilight  with  an  expression  of  frustration, 
that  is  formal  not  only  by  the  obvious  gesture 
of  scratching  his  head,  but  by  the  whole 
crouch  of  the  powerful  body.  In  force  of 
conception,  and  especially  in  breadth  and  con- 
viction of  execution,  it  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  modern  European  sculpture.  Had  Putnam 
retained  his  powers  to  the  fullest  maturity, 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  giants  of  his 
art.  Even  cut  short  as  he  was,  he  is  one  of 
the  great  contributors  to  the  work  of  our  time. 


A   NEW   PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.    RODMAN    WANAMAKER 

In  his  delicate  drawing  of  Mrs.  Wanamaker  (who  was  Violet  D.  Cruger),  the  artist,  Mr.  J.  S.  Eland,  has  rendered 
not  only  a  faithful  presentment  of  the  well-known  social  figure  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Tuxedo  Park,  but 
has  achieved  with  simplicity  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  crayon  pencilling.  Mr.  Eland,  an  Englishman,  has  recently 
executed  a  number  of  portraits  of  women  of  social  distinction  in  America  and  has  won  wide  recognition  as  a  gifted 
interpreter  of  feminine  beauty. 
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A  new  portrait  of  Lady  II ermione  Bulwer- 
I.ytton,  the  seventeen-year-old  daughter  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  Lytton,  who  was 
anion"  the  distinguished  young  women  pre- 
sented at  Court  this  year.  Lord  lytton.  who 
is  Governor  of  Bengal,  is  the  son  of  the 
first  Earl,  who  was  viceroy  of  India  and 
British    Ambassador   in    Paris 


Lady     Her 


like    her    ft, 


W- 


fathcr  who  wrote  charming  poems  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Owen  Meredith,"  is  her- 
self a  poet  of  no  mean  capacity.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  grandfather,  who  was  created  Baron 
Lytton,  was  the  famous  novelist,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  one  of  the  "best  seller"  authors  of 
the    Early    Victorian    era 


lassano,  London 


London's  Seven  Millions  Reduced  to  a  Mere  Fragment 

Gossip  About  the  King's  Garden-Party,  the  Goodwood  Races,  Sunday  at  Hampton  Court,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'    Illness,  Queen  Wilhelmina's  Shyness  and  the  Women  Members  of  Parliament 


By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

Special  European  Correspondent  for  Arts  &  Decoration 


T  this  season  of  the  year 
C^//  ^H  London  is  "completely  de- 
^.//■■■B  serted" ;  everybody  who  is 
anybody  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  caught  sidling  along 
even  the  shady  side  of  Pall 
Mall;  accordingly  a  mere  fragment  of  some 
seven  million  of  London's  population  is  left 
behind. 

The  curtain  was  pulled  down  on  a  par- 
ticularly hectic  season,  London  coming  slowly 
to  the  realization  it  is  the  joy  city  of  the 
world,  with  a  garden  party  given  by  the  King 
and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  to  which 
about  three  thousand  visitors  were  com- 
manded. The  white  top-hat  for  men  was 
very  much  in  evidence  and  there  was  only 
one  man  in  a  cut-away  coat  and  a  panama 
hat ;  but  he  had  just  arrived  from  another 
country  and  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
the  rules  of  royal  garden  parties. 

A  lot  of  society  moved  to  Goodwood  races 
on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Sussex  estate — 
a  beauty  spot  far  from  a  railway,  and  the 
Duke  refused  to  allow  a  telegraph  office  to  be 
erected  because  that  would  mean  gambling 
rather  than  sport — and  the  next  adjournment 
was  to  Cowes  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the 
regatta  week.  Cowes  Week,  with  hundreds 
of  racing  yachts,  is  always  a  delightful  gath- 
ering. But  others,  who  have  increased  their 
circumference  during  the  summer  festivities, 
have  gone  to  the  Continental  watering  places 
for  a  "cure." 

Then  there  is  the  jamboree  on  the  French 
coast  at  places  like  Deauville,  with  its  casino 
'and  dancing  and  frivolity  running  wild;  but 
by  the  time  these  lines  are  printed  the  great 
migration  will  be  to  the  heather-covered  hills 
of   Scotland   where  the  deer   will   be   chased. 


The  best  of  all  the  times,  I  think,  is  Septem- 
ber and  October  in  the  castles  of  Scotland 
with  jolly  house  parties  and  plenty  of  sport. 
Every  now  and  then  we  read  in  foreign 
papers  that  the  British  take  their  pleasures 
sadly.  Why  should  we  contradict  the  story? 
We  smile  and  motor  over  the  mountains  to 
a  rive  o'clock  in  the  morning  dance  at  the 
ancestral  home  of  some  jolly  old  lo-d  who 
is  a  septuagenarian  but  looks  a  ruddy  fifty. 


As  special  European  correspondent  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  traveler, 
author,  lecturer  and  publicist,  will  continue  to 
keep  our  readers  informed  on  the  social,  po- 
litical and  art  activities  of  the  Continent  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  British  metropolis 


'"PHIS   has   been   a   great  summer   for   polo. 

We  lost  most  of  our  good  players  by  death 
during  the  war  and  the  new  race  of  young 
players  are  just  beginning  to  show7  their 
form.  At  our  big  country  clubs,  Hurlingham 
and  Ranelagh,  there  were  three  or  four 
matches  every  day,  and  each  afternoon  there 
could  be  seen  playing  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  good  horseman  but  not  very  strong  in  the 
arm,  the  handsome  young  Marquis  of  Chol- 
mondeley  who  is  married  to  Sir  Philip  Sas- 
son's  sister,  Winston  Churchill  and  his  cousin 
the  Hon.  "Freddie"  Guest,  Lord  Dalmany, 
the  heir  of  Earl  Roseberry,  Lord  Wodehouse 
who  got  a  nasty  injury  in  the  eye  the  other 
day,  native  Indians  in  the  "Tiger"  team 
playing  with  great  dash — indeed,  polo  came 
from  India — and  a  great  many  more. 

Polo  is  the  most  expensive  of  games — one 
must  own  at  least  four  specially  trained 
ponies — and  therefore  its  appeal  is  to  a  lim- 
ited section.  There  are,  however,  some  young 
Army  officers  who  play  well  but  are  not  rich 
and  I  know  one  wealthy  Englishman  who 
has  started  a  stable  of  polo  ponies  so  that 
these  young  fellows  may  be  well-mounted  in 
their  favorite  game. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  Duke  of  Orleans,  one 
of  the  French  Royalists  who  came  back  to 
London  in  very  indifferent  health  as  a  result 
of  his  recent  expedition  to  Africa,  unlike  his 
sister,  Queen  Amelia  of  Portugal  and  his 
nephew  King  Manuel  who  are  constantly 
to  be  seen  around  London,  goes  about  very 
little.  He  is  rather  grieved  at  being  exiled 
from  France  though  in  his  young  days,  you 
remember,  he  more  than  once  insisted  on  go- 
ing there  claiming  his  right  as  a  Frenchman 
to  serve  as  a  conscript  in  the  Army.  He  used 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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A     well-known    photog- 
rapher of  Paris 
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M.  Martel,  wealthy  distiller  of  Paris,  becomes  a  patron  of  the  opera 


The  Caricaturist  Who  Draws  With  a  Scalpel 

Dissecting  Celebrities  "Sem"  Has  Achieved  World-wide  Fame  and  Amassed  a  Fortune 


T  the  race-course  near 
Paris;  a  very  brilliant, 
ultra  fashionable  crowd ; 
the  aristocracy,  the  rich 
bourgeoisie,  the  demi- 
monde exhibiting  the  latest 
fashions;  among  the  men,  "Tout  Paris,"  be- 
sides the  wealthy  foreigners  from  all  over  the 
world.  Suddenly,  where  the  notabilities  were 
thickest,  there  arose  a  commotion.  A  wee  bit 
of  a  man,  the  size  of  a  jockey,  dark,  clean- 
shaven, was  noticed  hopping  round,  holding  a 
sketch  pad  in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the 
other,  playing  hide  and  seek  with  a  fat,  red- 
faced,  irate  gentleman  who  was  threatening 
him  with  a  big  stick.  The  fat  individual  was 
too  slow,  the  little  one  quick  as  a  monkey,  and 
the  crowd  laughed,  shouted,  made  bets.  Be- 
tween pauses,  when  the  pot-bellied  one  took 
his  breath,  the  little  man  made  quick  sketches 
of  him  on  his  pad.  It  was  the  famous  cari- 
caturist Sem  working  under  difficulties.  A 
few  days  later  the  amusing  incident  was  re- 
lated in  one  of  the  great  Parisian  dailies,  il- 
lustrated by  Sem's  sketches. 

Sem,  most  Parisian  of  all  caricaturists  and 
also  the  greatest,  came  from  a  small  city  in 
the  southwest  of  France  near  the  Pyrenees. 
His  father  was  a  well-to-do  grocer  who  ex- 
pected his  son  to  become  as  successful  as  him- 
self and  much  richer.  But  the  son,  satisfied 
with  the  few  hundred  thousand  francs  which 
the  sale  of  the  business  brought  him,  wandered 
into  Marseilles.  He  wanted  to  become  an 
artist,  a  caricaturist.  His  caricatures  of  the 
notabilities  of  Marseilles  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  but  also  the  enmity  of  some  vain, 
pompous  local  celebrities. 

They  took  deep  offence  at  the  too  lifelike 
silhouettes  of  themselves  and  warned  the  artist 
to  desist.  In  faith  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
threats  a  knife  was  hurled  at  Sem's  head  one 
dark  night  and  stuck  in  a  door  at  his  side. 
The   knife    flew    from    nowhere,    apparently. 


By  CARLO  DE  FORNARO 
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M.  Bernard  indulges  in  a  bit  of  introspection 

Sem  took  the  hint  and  decamped  for  Paris, 
where  people  did  not  take  themselves  quite  so 
seriously.  Sem  desired  recognition  and  ar- 
tistic success,  but  his  first  steps  toward  that 
goal  were  discouraging;  his  work  was  received 
with  indifference. 

At  his  own  expense  he  published  a  port- 
folio of  caricatures  in  colors.  But  nobody 
bought  the  books.  One  day  by  accident  he 
saw  the  very  rich  and  fashionable  prince  Von 


Crabbed  old  age — on  the  Boulevard  des  Ita- 
liens.     M.  Boldini,  portrait  painter 


Ahrenberg,  a  sort  of  Austrian  Maecenas  of  the 
arts.  The  aristocrat  admired,  bought  the  cari- 
catures and  opened  the  doors  of  the  exclu- 
sive Jockey  Club  to  Sem.  After  this  intro- 
duction the  others  followed  the  fashion. 

For  over  ten  years  Sem  published  two  port- 
folios of  caricatures  a  year  at  twenty  dollars  a 
piece,  which  netted  him  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  annually,  more  than  the  grocery 
business  had  brought  in  a  decade. 

Sem  became  the  most  famous  and  fashion- 
able, the  most  feared  caricaturist  in  Paris. 
The  Parisians  were  afraid  of  his  biting,  ruth- 
less, cruel  sketches;  especially  the  fair  sex. 
The  story  is  told  that  on  the  night  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  caricature  by  Sem,  Madame 
Rejane  was  so  distrait  she  could  not  play  her 
part.  That  famous  caricature  was  no  doubt 
an  exceedingly  vicious,  brutal  delineation  of 
the  talented,  if  homely  actress. 

The  writer  was  amused  and  shocked  at  the 
malicious,  heartless  caricature  and  commented 
on  it  to  Sem.  The  caricaturist  confessed  that 
it  appeared  malicious  but  that  it  was  not  really 
done  intentionally;  he  had  only  jotted  down 
in  perfect  good  faith  and  sincerity  all  the  idio- 
syncrasies which  appeared  to  his  magnifying 
retina. 

Although  Sem  had  never  gone  to  an  art 
school,  having  learned  everything  he  knew  by 
sketching  from  life,  nevertheless  there  was  no 
caricaturist  who  could  catch  the  comic,  the 
vital  characteristics  better  than  he  did.  One 
did  not  need  to  print  the  names  under  the 
sketches  of  his  victims,  they  would  be  recog- 
nized instantly.  His  work  is  simple,  like  all 
the  great  masters'  work ;  a  few  strokes,  a  few 
dots,  a  silhouette  and  the  human  marionette 
came  to  life,  better  than  any  photograph,  any 
painting,  revealing  the  comic  view,  the  pathos, 
the  ridiculous  attitudes  of  the  bipeds  who 
called  themselves  humans.  Observe  the  sketch 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir.  Could  any 
painted  portrait,   any  photograph  convey  the 
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The  late  manager  of  Monte  Carlo  listens  to  the 
reprimand  of  a  titled  patron — the  passive  pen- 
guin and  the  haughty  stork 


his  dress  shirt  between  the  vest  and  trousers. 
Sem  is  famous  and  a  millionaire.  What  cari- 
caturist in  America  can  say  the  same  thing  of 
himself? 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  art  of  carica- 
ture is  supremely  a  Latin  art,  for  it  goes  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  When 
the  Romans  held  their  elections,  the  contend- 
ing parties  had  artists  draw  caricatures  and 
cartoons  of  the  opposition  candidates  on  the 
walls  of  the  most  populous  thoroughfares. 
There  have  recently  been  discovered  such  car- 
toons on  the  walls  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  as 
described  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  proper  understanding,  the  appreciation 
and  love  of  a  good  cartoon  or  a  good  carica- 
ture represents  a  high  state  of  evolution  in  the 
history  of  a  nation,  for  when  a  whole  race  en- 
joys a  good  satire  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  it 
has  graduated  from  its  childhood.  Children 
are  fundamentally  serious,  if  imaginative,  and 
their  sense  of  humor  is  not  satirical,  but  very 
primitive,  rough,  of  the  slap-stick  variety. 
Children  are  much  more  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at  than  of  being  punished. 

In  countries  like  Italy,  France  and  Spain 
caricatures  are  wildly  popular  and  so  are  the 
cartoons,  but  comics  are  relegated  to  publica- 
tions devoted  to  children.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  newspapers  devote  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  cartoons  and  pages  of  comics,  but 
very  little  to  caricature.  One  can  observe 
gray-haired    old    men,    ponderous,    successful 


The  rich  mastodon  takes  her  recently  acquired 
poet  for  an  airing.    Sem  had  all  Paris  in  an  up- 
roar over  this  caricature 


idea  of  despotic,  feline  power  as  Sem  has  con- 
veyed these  qualities  in  a  few  swift  lines? 

Sem's  women  (and  how  cruel  he  is  with  the 
fair  sex!)  are  handled  with  a  rough,  unchas- 
tened  hand.  He  once  published  an  album  of 
all  the  famous  demi-mondaines  in  Paris ;  the 
publication  was  an  instantaneous  success  and 
the  price  of  the  edition  soared  into  four  fig- 
ures. The  artist's  studio  became  the  Mecca 
r.,r  all  the  fair  Magdalens  of  Paris;  Casanova 
cxAld  not  have  wished  for  a  greater  stroke  of 
publicity.  Famous  painters  offered  to  paint 
his  portrait;  the  fashionable  portraitist  Bol- 
dini  did  a  life-size  canvas  of  him,  a  noted 
sculptor  modeled  Mis  bust.  He  made  friends 
and  many  enemies;  Catulle  Mendes,  the  Par- 
nassian poet,  never  forgave  him  for  the  litho- 
graph which  portrayed  him  carelessly  showing 


The  gourmet  dreams  of  pleasures  to  come 


its  displeasure  by  not  applauding,  but  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it. 

This  cutting,  boring,  insidious  malicious- 
ness, satire  with  a  double  meaning,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  Sem's  work; 
it  is  always  present  in  his  caricatures  and  in 
his  cartoons,  and  it  is  this  pungent,  naughty 
flavor  of  his  work  which  has  made  him  so 
popular  with  the  denizens  of  the  most  cynical 
capital  in  the  world.  The  Parisians  imagined 
they  were  blase,  tired,  cynical,  and  lo,  there 
came  an  artist  who  made  them  laugh  and  who 
was  more  detached,  more  diabolical  than 
themselves. 

Sem  could  never  hope  to  repeat  his  Parisian 
success  either  in  London  or  in  New  York; 
the  public  would  not  understand  him,  they 
{Continued   on   page  62) 


The   Grand   Duke    Vladimir   talks    Russian   politics 
famous  American  banker 


business  men,  laughing 
uproariously  over  the 
drawings  in  the  comic 
pages  of  the  newspapers. 
Could  anything  be  better 
proof  of  great  simplicity 
of  mind,  guilelessness, 
naivete  and  kindness? 

We  are  on  the  whole 
more  charitable  than  the 
Latins.  The  saying:  "Let 
the  children  and  the  sim- 
ple-minded come  unto  me, 
for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  theirs,"  was 
meant  for  Americans.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Latin 
has  a  subconscious  streak 
of  cruelty,  of  malice.  We 
can  exemplify  that  by  the 
behavior  of  the  Latin  to- 
wards the  artists  on  the 
stage.  No  matter  how 
popular  or  famous  a 
singer  may  be,  if  he  hap- 
pens once  to  sing  off  the 
key,  a  Latin  audience  will 
ruthlessly  hiss  him  off  the 
boards.  If  that  happened 
in  England  or  America, 
the  audience  might  show 


Catulle  Mendes,  descending  from  the  heights  of  Parnassus, 
dons  his  dress-clothes 
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Magnificent  linden  on  an  estate  at 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Despite  its  fine 
appearance  the  trunk  was  found  to 
be  almost  hollow  from  decay.  Ap- 
pearances are  frequently  deceiving, 
both  in  people  and  trees 


"Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  preservation  of  shade  trees  about 
residences  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
takes  one  of  the  worthwhile  varieties 
at  least  fifteen  years  to  attain  any 
considerable  size" 


Salvaging  the  Creator's  Noblest  Gift  to  Man 

American  Home-Owners  Spend  $5,000,000  a  Year  for  the  Preservation  of  Their  Trees 

By  E.  A.  QUARLES 


(»^^g^^^-^REE  surgery,   as  it  is  practiced 

S~  today,  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 

M  J  century  old.      It  was,   naturally, 

H  i  crude  in  its  beginnings,  and  the 

^^^^^,^1  past  ten  years  has  been  the  era 

of   its  greatest  development.      It 

may  be  said  that  this  development  has  closely 

paralleled    that   of    the   automobile.      In    both 

cases  the  original  principle  was  sound,  but  it 

has  taken  a  good  many  years  to  bring  about 

the  refinements  which  constitute  the  efficient 

gas-driven   car   and   perfected   tree  surgery  of 

the  present  day. 

Among  Americans  no  line  of  commercial  or 
professional  endeavor  can  be  expected  to  thrive 
or  even  endure  for  long  unless  it  has  a  sound 
economic  justification.  We  are  a  practical 
people  and  things  impractical  make  a  very 
limited  appeal.  American  home  owners  spend 
yearly  not  less  than  $5,000,000  in  the  care  of 
their  trees,  exclusive  of  work  done  on  them 
by  labor  in  their  own  employ.  Ten  years  ago 
it  is  doubtful  if  half  that  sum  was  spent. 
These  figures  speak  forcefully  in  confirming 
the  acceptance  of  tree  surgery  as  an  important 
and  practical  application  of  science  to  the 
preservation  of  a  useful  material  possession  of 
mankind. 

A  little  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
John  Davey  gave  to  the  country  a  procedure 
for  preserving  trees  against  the  ravages  of  de- 
cay by  the  employment  of  a  technique  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  dental  surgeon. 
His  discovery  met  the  fate  that  is  customary 
when  radical  departures  from  accepted  prac- 
tice are  advocated.  The  discoverer  was  wide- 
ly proclaimed  a  theorist,  with  little  or  noth- 
ing on  which  to  base  the  revolutionary  prac- 
tice he  advocated.     Rebuffs  were  met  with  on 


every  hand.  Had  Mr.  Davey  been  less  than 
the  courageous  character  he  is,  his  discovery 
might  very  probably  have  gone  for  nothing. 
In  the  face  of  discouragement  too  numerous 
to  chronicle,  he  never  deviated  from  his 
course.  To-day,  as  he  nears  four-score  years, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  splendid 
dream    accepted    as   a  wonderful   contribution 


Stark  reminders  of  vanished  glory.  It  was  un- 
derneath these  two  sycamores  that  George  Pope 
Morris  penned  his  immortal  "Woodman  Spare 
That  Tree."  Tree  surgeons  recently  conducted 
their  obsequies 


to  the  cause  of  native  arboreal  conservation. 

Shade  trees  about  the  home  have  both  an 
aesthetic  and  economic  value.  With  many 
the  first-named  would  justify  any  reasonable 
care  for  their  preservation.  Louis  Fuertes, 
the  noted  painter  of  birds,  said  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress that  he,  for  one,  was  tired  of  hearing 
people  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  birds 
because  of  their  economic  value,  great  as  this 
is.  Those  of  us  whose  lives  are  spent  with 
the  trees  and  whose  daily  endeavors  have  to 
do  with  their  preservation  sometimes  have  the 
same  feeling,  if  we  must  be  brutally  frank. 
"Only  God  can  make  a  tree,"  in  the  words 
of  Joyce  Kilmer's  immortal  verse.  Do  not  its 
majesty,  grace,  beauty  and  the  suggestion  it 
gives  of  a  link  between  man  and  his  Creator 
furnish  all  the  urge  that  is  necessary  to  give 
our  trees  the  care  they  deserve?  Short  of  man 
himself,  few  creations  of  the  Almighty  so 
completely  fill  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  aesthetic 
sense  as  do  the  trees.  In  practically  all  land- 
scaping of  any  scope  trees  are  the  dominating 
motif.  Certainly  they  deserve  better  care 
from  man  than  they  receive. 

Despite  the  considerations  above  outlined, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  are  many  who,  in 
the  contemplation  of  trees,  are  of  the  mind  of 
him  of  whom  the  poet  wrote,  "A  primrose  by 
the  river's  brim,  a  simple  primrose  was  to 
him."  Such  as  these  demand  economic  justifi- 
cation when  the  care  of  trees  is  urged.  Such 
justification  certainly  exists  in  the  case  of  resi- 
dence property  selling  from,  say,  $20,000  up- 
ward. Any  dealer  in  real  estate  will  confirm 
the  statement  that  trees  have  a  real  money 
value  in  disposing  of  property  which  comes 
within  the  class  described.  It  is  a  fact  that 
no  high-class  real  estate  development  is  placed 
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The  tree  surgeon  standing  in  the  cavity  crawled 
in   through   the  opening  at  its  base.     In   nothing 
does    the   ounce   of  prevention    pay    bigger  divi- 
dends than  in  the  case  of  trees 

on  the  market  today  unless  it  contains  trees. 
Shade  is  still  another  practical  value  that  trees 
possess,  and  still  another  lies  in  their  contribu- 
tion of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  tree  of  average  si/e  gives  out 
the  equivalent  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  water 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Yet  another  asset  is 
the  giving  out  of  oxygen  by  the  tree  and  its 
consumption  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
preservation  of  shade  trees  about  residences 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  one  of  the  worth 
while  varieties  at  the  very  least  fifteen  years 
before  it  attains  a  growth  sufficient  to  make 
it  of  any  considerable  size.  It  is  true  that 
large  trees  are  occasionally  transplanted,  but 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  these  will  not 
live  and,  in  addition,  this  usually  costs  much 
more  than  adequate  care  given  to  trees  which 
already  adorn  the  home  site. 

The  prudent  man  goes  at  least  yearly  to 
his  dentist  for  examination.  That 
same  man  not  infrequently  per- 
mits his  trees  to  go  year  after 
year  without  expert  attention  and. 
after  a  period,  awakens  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  so  far  gone 
as  to  make  treatment  impossible. 
In  nothing  does  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention pay  bigger  dividends  than 
in  the  care  of  trees.  It  can  be 
said  conservatively  that  the  aver- 
age tree  owner  treats  no  other 
valuable  property  he  owns  with 
such  neglect  as  he  does  his  trees. 
A  leaking  roof  receives  instant 
attention ;  the  lawn  is  looked  after 
meticulously  and,  generally,  more 
is  spent  on  its  care  each  year, 
much  more,  than  on  the  trees 
which  shade  it.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  lawn  can  be  regrown 
in  a  year  or  two  at  the  most, 
while  it  takes  a  measurable  portion 
of  the  lifetime  of  a  man  to  grow 
a   free. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is 
an  impression,  rather  widespread, 
that  the  cost  of  the  expert  care  of 
trees  is  such  as  to  make  this  possi- 
ble only  to  the  possessor  of  an 
estate.  This  would  seem  to  be 
refuted  by  the  statement  of  a 
company,  long  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  tree  surgery  through- 
out the  United  States,  to  the  effect 


that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  operations 
run  less  than  $200  in  cost,  most  of  them 
considerably   less. 

Those  ot  repute  in  the  practice  of  tree 
surgerj  make  inspections  without  charge. 
The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  the  owner 
ot  trees  is  to  have  annual  inspections  made 
b)  recognized  experts  whether  work  is  con- 
templated or  not.  Annual  pruning  and  the 
treatment  of  decayed  areas  in  their  incipiencj 
will  save  large  expenditures  later  on. 

Water  your  trees  thoroughly.  They  need 
this  even  more  than  flowers  anil  shrubs,  as 
will  be  shown  later.  An  occasional  watering 
covering  several  hours  is  better  than  frequent 
sprinkling.  Perforate  the  sod  with  a  garden 
fork  around  the  circle  described  by  the  drip 
from  the  outermost  branches,  since  it  is  there 
the  tree  does  most  of  its  feeding  and  not 
near  the  trunk,  as  seems  to  be  generally 
supposed. 

The  practice  of  surgery  in  trees  is  largely 
confined  to  those  comprised  in  the  shade 
species  ;  in  other  words,  trees  located  on  resi- 
dence property.  Thus  located,  they  face  con- 
ditions highly  artificial  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  difficult  one. 
In  the  forest  the  feeding  area  of  the  tree  is 
covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  leafy  mold 
which  conserves  moisture,  fertilizes  the  soil 
and  gives  it  a  porous  texture  which  is  highly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  tree. 

When  the  forest  is  cleared  and  the  tree 
becomes  part  of  the  landscaping  of  a  home 
the  leafy  carpet  of  the  forest  is  replaced  with 
greensward,  which  is  a  voracious  consumer  of 
moisture.  The  turf's  thick  network  of  root- 
lets tends  to  keep  from  the  roots  of  the  trees 
e\  en  the  moisture  which  the  grass  does  not 
require.  The  next  time  you  go  out  on  your 
lawn  look  at  the  tops  of  your  large  trees.  If 
the  foliage  in  that  section  is  sparse  and  off 
color  and  if  dead  twigs  and  branches  appear 
here  and  there,  the  trouble  in  all  probability 
has  come  about  from  the  conditions  just 
described.  A  tree  in  this  condition  needs 
scientific  feeding,  and  the  formula  and  method 
of  application  will  depend  on  the  species, 
character  of  soil  and  many  other  details  that 
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Not  many  cherry  trees  attain  the  fine  proportions  of  this  specim 
estate  of  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  Esq.,  near  Philadelphia 


A  fine  example  of  the  healing  that  follows  scien- 
tific tree  surgery.     The  lighter  bark,  or  "callus," 
will   completely   cover   the  face   of   the  cement 
filling  within  a  few  years 

cannot  be  described  adequately  in  this  space. 
When  trees  become  devitalized  from  lack 
of  nutrition  they  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  the  microscopic 
spores  of  various  fungi  which  cause  decay 
and,  finally,  death  if  the  decay  is  not  arrested. 
Decay  in  trees  is  practically  always  progres- 
sive. In  that  respect  it  closely  resembles 
cancer  in  the  human  body.  Cellular  tissue  is 
progressively  broken  down  till  the  part  at- 
tacked becomes  a  mere  shell.  Whenever  an 
abrasion  of  the  bark  occurs  there  is  danger 
of  infection  unless  the  proper  precautions  are 
taken. 

The  skilled  tree  surgeon  begins  his  opera- 
tion, as  does  the  dentist,  by  excavating  the 
cavity  and  removing  all  decay.  When  cir- 
cumstances demand  it,  the  cavity  is  braced 
with  rods.  When  all  the  decay  has  been 
thoroughly  removed,  the  cavity  is  both  disin- 
fected and  waterproofed. 

The  next  step,  if  the  operation 
is  carried  out  with  due  respect  to 
the  technical  requirements,  is  to 
fill  the  cavity  with  cement,  placed 
in  sections,  with  roofing  paper 
between,  thus  permitting  the  fill- 
ing to  function  as  does  the  human 
backbone.  Monolithic  fillings  al- 
most invariably  crack  under  the 
strain  of  sway,  and  a  cracked  fill- 
ing in  a  tree  is  no  more  efficacious 
than  one  in  a  tooth.  Various  sub- 
stitutes for  cement  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time  but  without 
success,  so  far  as  the  rather  wide 
investigations  of  this  writer  are 
concerned.  Those  observed  vary 
all  the  way  from  the  worthless  to 
such  as  are  injurious  to  tree  tissue. 
A  tree  cavity  properly  filled 
will  exclude  moisture  and  hence 
arrest  decay.  The  structure  of 
the  tree  will  be  as  substantial  or 
even  more  so  than  it  was  before 
the  decay  occurred.  As  time  goes 
on  the  cambium  layer,  the  cells 
immediateh  below  the  bark  which 
constitute  the  active  growing  area 
of  the  tree,  will  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  cement  filling  and  this 
will  in  time  be  completely  covered 
unless  the  width  of  the  face  is  too 
great.  One  of  the  earlier  objec- 
tions to  cavity  fillings  was  the 
{Continued  on   pcuje  78) 
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Local  Signboards  for  Country  Communities 


l^^^^^HE  old  French  Huguenot  town 
y  of    New    Rochelle,    N.    Y.,    has 

M  I  jumped    into    fame    by   marking 

fi  j  the    twelve     arteries    of     traffic 

^^^_^^  leading  into  the  city  with  sign- 
boards, designed  by  resident 
artists  of  national  repute.  So  successful  has 
the  experiment  proven,  it  seriously  threatens 
the  erstwhile  popularity  of  the  stereotyped 
"Welcome — Come  Again — Don't  Stay  Away 
So  Long"  legend  such  as  community  boosters 
so  often  resort  to  in  the  mistaken  notion  they 
are  booming  their  town. 


James   R.  Marsh's   contribution   is   the   French 
"Port  of  La  Rochelle"  from   which   New  Ro- 
chelle was  named 

When,  two  years  ago,  the  "canned"  greet- 
ing proposition  was  put  to  New  Rochelle  for 
adoption,  the  enterprising  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce frankly  balked  at  the  suggestion.  Fred 
Dana  Marsh,  noted  mural  painter  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Rochelle  Art  Association,  of 
which  a  considerable  group  of  well-known 
artists  are  members,  merely  said  "Community 
Signboards"  to  that  august  body,  and  with 
characteristic  promptness  the  idea  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

(Below)   Remington  Schuyler,  nephew  of  Fred- 
erick Remington,  marks  the  Siwanoy  trail,  now 
the  Post  Road,  by  a  native  deer  hunt 


Fred    Dana    Marsh    selected    for    his    motif 
Huguenot  ship,  full-rigged  and  richly  colored 


Major  Harry  Scott  lent  his  support  to  (iS 
project  and  the  city  voted  a  $5,000  appropria- 
tion. E.  Irving  Hanson,  a  progressive  busi- 
ness man  and  treasurer  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  lent  a  helping  hand,  the  artists 
gave  their  services  and  business  firms  con- 
tributed their  wares.  Laurence  Loeb,  archi- 
tect, offered  to  design  the  twelve-foot  concrete 
posts  from  which  the  signs  swing,  and  James 
R.  Marsh,  designer  and  metal  worker,  prom- 
ised to  execute  the  designs  at  his  art  foundry 
in  New  York. 

The   local    artists   were   all   invited   to   co- 


Ralph    T.   Robertson    makes 
appeal 


of    the   home 


Clare    Briggs,   New    York    Tribune    cartoonist. 

presents   "Skinnay"  in  "When  a  Feller  Needs 

a  Friend" 

operate.  A  large  number  of  them  responded, 
and  from  the  designs  submitted,  seven  of  the 
twelve  were  at  first  selected.  Each  artist 
was  privileged  to  choose  his  own  theme,  and 
since  New  Rochelle  is  rich  in  historic  lore,  the 
motifs  naturally  were  influenced  by  its  Hu- 
guenot and  Revolutionary  traditions. 

Everything  was  going  as  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell  when  someone  threw  a  wrench  into 
(Continued  on  page  63) 

(Below)    Edward  Penfxeld's  design  is  the  stage 

coach.     Signs    by    Coles    Phillips    and   Norman 

Rockwell  are  being  made 


. 


SEPTEMBER,  1923 
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A  COUNTRY  HOUSE   IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

An  attractive  handling  of  the  Dutch  type  of  American  Colonial   house.      Painted  a  flat  white  it   has  pale  moss-green  shutters  and  a  shingled 

roof  of  blended  shades.      Borders  of  perennial  flowers  flank  both  sides  of  the  walk  which  is   laid   in  common   brick.      James  Dwight   Baum 

designed  the  house,  which  is  in  Fieldstone,  a  suburb  of  Manhattan,  for  J.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
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Exterior  of  Palais  Lauzun  which  has 
just   been  acquired   by   the  National 
Academy   of   Design   of   New    York.       ^V 
The  building  is  on  the  Quai  d'Anjou, 
in  the  Isle  de  Saint  Louis,  Paris 


* 


Palais  Lauzun  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
perfect  surviving  example  of  the 
stately  architecture  and  decoration 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XV.,  when 
art  was  at  its  zenith   in  France 


Housing  American  Art  Students  in  a  French  Palacf 

A  Priceless  Gem  of  Interior  Decoration  Becomes  the  Paris  Home  of  the  National  Academy 


""^■™"^B  RANGE  is  a  nation    rich  beyond 
1     comparison    with    any    other    of 

La  Europe  in  its  numericallj  great 
~l  and  important  possession  of  art 
V    and   regional   monuments  of  the 

jH  historic    past.     The    palace    and 

^^  gardens  of  Versailles,  the  build- 

ings  in   the   forest  of    Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  innumerable  private  and  public  art 
collections  of   Paris,   the  Louvre,   the   Musee 
Cluny,  the  Musee  Conde,  at  Chan- 
tilly  (scores  of  similar  institutions 
come   to   mind)    all   contribute   to 
the  .'esthetic  wealth  and  prestige  of 
the  Republic.     But  among  all  its 
treasures  of  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture  there  is  one  outstanding 
jewel    of    art    incomparable,    and 
unique — Palais    Lauzun,    standing 
picturesquely  on  the  Isle  de  Saint 
Louis,  in  the  Seine. 

Palais  Lauzun  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  perfect  surviving  example  of 
the  stately  architecture  and  in- 
terior decoration  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XV.,  when  art  was  at  its 
zenith  in  France;  it  is  of  the 
blessed  day  when  the  foremost  of 
artists  painted  for  their  king,  when 
architects  designed  for  their  mon- 
arch in  the  full  knowledge  that 
their  work  would  be  rewarded 
with  both  financial  and  intelligent 
appreciation.      Palais  Lauzun   is  a 


By  CHARLES  HENRY  DORR 

priceless  gem,  a  shrine  of  beauty  in  the  art- 
loving  heart  of  Paris.  And  now  it  is  to  pass 
into  new,  strange  hands,  but  hands  that  are 
reverent,  grateful.  This  treasury  of  paintings, 
statuary,  murals,  carvings  of  inestimable 
worth,  is  to  become  the  Paris  home  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design — America's 
oldest  art  institution. 

A  group  of  wealthy,  representative  Ameri- 
cans have  consummated   plans  for  the  estab- 


ral  paintings,  framed 
panel,  representing 


in  an  elaborately 
Ceres  and  Bacchu 


rved  and  gilded 


lishment  of  a  home  for  art  students  in  this 
fine  old  building,  a  place  where  pupils  of  the 
National  Academy  of  New  York  may  go  for 
study  and  instruction ;  in  brief,  to  make  Pa- 
lais Lauzun  their  inspirational  art  center  on 
the  continent. 

Accommodations  for  students  possessing 
scholarships  will  undoubtedly  be  provided  at 
Palais  Lauzun,  and  as  Captain  Robert  I.  Ait- 
ken,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Academy 
faculty  expressed  it,  the  effect  of 
the  environment  on  the  young  stu- 
dent will  be  the  same  as  that 
which  a  soldier  experiences  while 
in  military  camp.  It  will  be  a 
meeting  place,  a  home  for  the 
American  artist  in  Paris,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  environment  will 
stimulate  the  faculties  of  the  aspir- 
ing students.  Although  the  plans 
for  the  study  and  instruction  of  art 
students  going  abroad  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Academy 
are  of  necessity  somewhat  unror- 
mulated  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Watrous,  Vice- 
President  of  this  institution,  has 
given  a  condensed  outline  of  the 
Academy's  plans  with  reference  to 
Lauzun. 

It  will,  he  says,  be  a  temporarv 
home  or  residence  for  a  stated 
period  for  artists  and  students  sent 
there     or     vouched     for     bv     the 
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Academy,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive special  consideration 
from   the   French   Govern- 

f  ment.  However,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  student  to 
have  the  Academy  recom- 
mendation. Contrary  to 
some  reports  prevalent  there 
will  be  no  teaching  at  Lau- 
zun,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a 
series  of  lectures  by  the  high- 
est authorities  on  art  will  be 
given,  and,  of  course  special 
attention  and  study  will  be 
bestowed  upon  the  objects 
of  art  within  the  palace. 

It  is  not  a  school,  and  it 
is  hoped  to  keep  the  old 
mansion,  or  Hotel  Lauzun 
as  it  is  popularly  known  in 
Paris,  the  perfect  gem  of 
the  art  of  the  period  it  rep- 
resents. This  in  itself  will 
be  an  achievement,  and  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  this 
plan  has  the  enthusiastic 
sanction  of  the  National 
Academy.  Mr.  Watrous  adds: 
one  hundred  per  cent.  American 
pose  and  spirit." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  Palais  Lau- 
zun is  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Allen,  of  New  York, 
who  is  now  in  Paris.  Associated  with  him  are 
the  Misses  Eleanor  G.  and  Sarah  Cooper 
Hewitt,  General  Charles  H.  Sherill,  and 
others  who  have  undertaken  the  financial  task 
of  purchasing  this  palace  on  the  Seine.  1  he 
National  Academy  is  represented  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  who  is  now 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Watrous,  Vice- 
President,  and  Francis  C.  Jones,  a  member  of 
the  Council. 

jjj  These  Academicians  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  plan  to  convert  the  Palais  Lauzun  into  an 
art  center  in  Paris,  and  are  co-operating  with 
the  committee  appointed  to  complete  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  which 
is  not  only  historic  but  valuable,  and  an  ideal 
locale  for  an  educational  institution. 


It 


11  be 
pur- 


Years  ago  Lauzun  was  the  home  of  Baron 
Jerome  Pichon,  a  noted  bibliophile  and  one  of 
the  great  rooms  in  the  ancient  mansion  was 
designed  by  the  architect,  Levean,  with  a  view 
to  sheltering  the  many  rare  volumes  which  the 
connoisseur  had  assembled. 


.4    painted  panel  in   the   Grand  Salon,  one   of  a 

score  executed  by  the  master  decorators  of  the 

period 
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writings,  and  Beaudelaire, 
and  Roger  de  Beauvoir, 
who  once  wrote  a  poem  in 
honor  of  the  heroes  of  Pi- 
modan,  dedicating  it  to 
Phillis,  who  was  perhaps 
the  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion. 

At  one  time  the  palace 
was  the  abode  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Puyguillhem,  who, 
according  to  historians',  in 
a  (it  of  temper  broke  his 
sword  and  renounced  al- 
legiance to  the  King  be- 
cause the  monarch  did  not 
keep  his  word. 

The  place  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  notable  en- 
]  tertainments,  and  not  long 
ago  the  opera  "Marion" 
was  presented  in  the  salon 
Rfc^  tie  musique  with  its  original 
^^"  settings  of  the  period  and 
is  typical  of  the  before  an  assemblage  rep- 
resenting the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  Paris. 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  gain  a  more  im- 
pressive picture  of  the  old  palace  through  a 
description  of  its  interior  and  the  various  halls 
and  salons  with  their  wealth  of  art  objects 
and  ornamentation.  Let  us  take  a  glimpse  of 
Lauzun : 

On  the  Quai  d'Anjou  in  the  island  of  Saint 
Louis,  dominated  by  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  No.  17,  one  sees  a  port  cochere 
deeply  sculptured  on  which  the  door  bell  is  an 
ancient  hammer  of  bronze.  Above  it  in  golden 
letters  on  the  darkened  stone  is  "Hotel  Lau- 
zun—1657." 

Passing  through  the  port  cochere,  beneath 
which  the  sound  of  the  old  coaches  must  have 
rung  out  strangely,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in 
a  square  court  paved  with  worn  stones.  It  is 
of  large  proportions  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  two-story  buildings,  with  high  win- 
dows and  steep  gables.  There  is  little  orna- 
mentation here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
main  building  above  the  port  cochere  which 
is   supported    by    two   squatting   lions ;   nearby 


leading  to   the  Grand  Salon,  with 
tied  still-life  panel  at  the  top 


Formerly  known  as  Hotel  Pimodan,  Lau- 
zun, which  was  owned  by  the  present  Baron 
Pichon,  is  a  treasure  house  of  the  works  of 
such  artists  as  Nattier,  Fragonard,  Vigee  Le 
Brun,  Greuze,  Patel,  Monnoyer,  Mignard, 
Largilliere,  Rigaud,  and  Leveur,  who  lavished 
their  art  on  the  embellishment  of  the  place, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  architect,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and  at  a  time 
when  Versailles  was  but  a  shooting-box  for 
royal  sportsmen. 

Palais  Lauzun  is  also  famous  in  its  associa- 
tion with  the  life  of  the  celebrated  "Grand 
Mademoiselle,"  cousin  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
purchased  the  house  from  its  former  builder 
for  her  lover,  Comte  de  Lauzun.  It  is  located 
at  17  Quai  d'Anjou,  and  here  the  "Grand 
Mademoiselle,"  at  the  risk  of  displeasing 
royalty,  made  frequent  visits,  presumably  for 
a  tryst  with  Comte  de  Lauzun,  for  she  rowed 
up  the  Seine  from  the  Louvre  and  entered  the 
mansion  through  a  water-gate  and  then  by  a 
secret  passageway  through  the  cellars.  The 
wonderful  blue  and  gold  boudoir  of  "Made- 
moiselle" is  said  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Lau- 
zun. It  is  decorated  with  exquisite  mural 
paintings  and  objects  of  art,  is  this  "chate- 
laine" of  an  edifice  famed  for  the  beaut\  ot 
its  embellishments  of  the  regime  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 

Others  who  lived  at  Palais  Lauzun  were 
Theophile  Gautier,  who  was  noted  for  his 
brilliant  waistcoat  of  red  as  widelv  as  for  his 


Grand  Salon, 
and  framed 


intact  since 
n  elaborate 


the  days 
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is   a    very    curious    old    sun-dial. 

To  the  right  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV.  is  continued  and  to 
the  left  is  a  characteristic  house 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  The 
broad  stairway  rises  in  large 
windings  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
It  is  twenty  meters  high  and  is 
the  approach  to  the  upper  stories. 
Here  are  two  magnificent  statues 
of  stone  representing  Mercury 
and  Apollo.  The  ceiling,  a  deco- 
ration by  Le  Brun,  bears  the 
allegory,  "T  i  m  e  Discovering 
Truth."  It  is  a  fresco  painting, 
•which  is  not  equalled  by  any  in 
the  Palace  of  Versailles.  About 
the  arches  a  frieze  of  women  in 
gray  colors  forms  a  marvellous 
frame  for  this  masterpiece.  It  is 
lighted  by  great  windows.  A 
large  Gobelin  tapestry  of  the 
famous  collection  of  the  Indies 
covers  the  entire  side  of  the  stair- 
way. The  architecture  of  the 
house  is  characteristic  of  the  art  of  Levean, 
architect  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  there  is  not  in 
Paris  or  France  any  example  as  revealing  of 
the  taste  of  the  brilliant  epoch  of  Mazarin, 
Henrietta  of  England,  Fouquet,  Colbert,  Lou- 
vois,  Madame  de  Montespan,  or  Madame  de 
Sevigne. 

Versailles  at  the  time  the  mansion  was  built 
was  a  hunting-pavilion  and  the  Chateau  of 
Vaux  Le  Victome  where  Colbert  arrested 
Fouquet  was  too  hastily  completed  to  equal 
Lauzun  in  the  perfection  of  its  details.  The 
Hotel  Bretonvilliers  has  disappeared.  Those 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  have  been  trans- 
formed. Lauzun,  created  by  the  best  artists 
of  the  period  for  the  financier  Gruyn  des 
Bordes,  the  mansion  which  the  "Grand  Ma- 
demoiselle" purchased,  is  the  only  building 
that  exists  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  con- 
structed. 

There  are  many   interesting   rooms   in   the 


A    section  of   the 


ceiling  in  the  Grand  Salon   showing  a  painting  by   Boucher 
representing  Aurora  hailed  by  the  gods 


old  mansion.  One  flight  up  are  two  rooms, 
the  first  very  large  indeed,  and  not  unlike  an 
ancient  hall  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  lighted 
by  four  large  windows,  which  overlook  the 
Seine  and  the  tower  of  the  Church  St.  Ger- 
vais.  In  this  great  salon  in  the  style  of  Louis 
XIII.  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  arabesques, 
the  marble  fireplace  is  of  turquoise  blue,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mirror,  and  alone  in  its  frame  is 
an  admirable  Boucher.  Aside  from  the  tapes- 
tries there  is  a  collection  of  masterpieces:  "A 
Woman  Reading  a  Letter,"  a  typical  Greuze; 
"Frivolous  Love,"  by  Francois  Boucher,  and 
a  work  often  reproduced  in  engravings;  "Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,"  painted  by  Coy- 
pel  for  Louis  XV.,  and  surmounted  with  the 
monogram  of  the  king.  Beyond  this  great 
room  one  can  appreciate  the  intimate  charm 
of  a  small  chamber  lighted  by  a  single  win- 
dow. From  this  room,  those  initiated  in  its 
mysteries,  could  escape  by  a  hidden  stairway 
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into  a  dressing-room  with  wood- 
work of  the  period,  with  a  bath- 
room in  marble,  from  which  de- 
scends another  private  stairway  \ 
to  the  cellar.  From  the  cellar  a 
passageway  led  to  the  Seine  be- 
fore the  "quais"  were  built. 

One  of  the  rooms  in  blue  and 
gold  is  gilded  with  panels  of  blue 
and  quiet  outdoor  scenes  painted 
by  Pater,  and  oval  pictures,  with 
flowers,    painted    by    Monnoyer, 
of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  Sev- 
eral portraits  of  the  period  alter- 
nate with  the  oval  pictures.   One 
is  of  the  "Grand  Mademoiselle," 
by    Miguard ;    Marshal   Luxem- 
L^^iAJ     ^ourg,    by    Largilliere,    and    Or- 
I     gier,    President    of    Parliament, 
I     by  Rigaud.    The  dessus-de-portes 
I     are  by  Monnoyer. 

The  second  story  of  Lauzun 
was  designed  for  the  reception  of 
guests.  Here  La  Paute  painted 
the  basement,  and  in  a  mirror 
between  the  two  windows  reflected  in  the  glass 
is  a  repetition  of  the  design  created  by  the 
artist,  including  a  series  of  arabesques. 

The  panels  of  the  four  doors  with  their 
high  shutters  are  richly  ornamented  by  gilded 
vases,  and  in  the  piers  are  terres  cuites  repre- 
senting goddesses  and  cupids.  A  blue  sky  with 
cloud  effects  is  reflected  in  the  ceiling. 

The  music  room  or  salon  de  musique,  as  it 
is  known  abroad,  has  a  tribune  with  two  bal- 
conies bellied  out.  One  could  easily  imagine 
a  band  of  musicians  stationed  here  playing 
arias  from  operas,  or  some  jolly  air,  an  echo 
of  the  past. 

Overhead  the  ceiling  is  revealed  a  consum- 
mate work  of  art.  Here  is  a  spherical  canopy 
representing  "The  Triumph  of  Venus,"  and 
notwitstanding  the  fleeting  years,  this  decora- 
tive painting  remains  transparent,  limpid^1 
aerial.  It  suggests  Le  Brun,  and  particularly 
{Continued   on   page  62) 


One  vj  the  bedchambers  with  panels  and  ceiling  painted  by  noted  artists 
of  the  Louis  XV.  period 


The  Chamber  of  Honor  with  an  excellent  example  of  Berain  over  the 
highly  ornate  mantel  mirror 
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Even     the     connoisseur     of     real 
laces  finds  difficulty  in  deciding  tit 
a  casual  glance  which  is  the  hand- 
and    which    the    machine-wrought 
produc 
best 
may  be 
with 


modern   interpretations  of 
known    Valenciennes    pat- 
tern.    The  upper  strip  is  of  ma- 
chine fabrication;  the  central  one 
is     entirely     hand-wrought;     the 
lower  is  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
II  hand-machine  which  accel- 
erates the  process 


Courtesy  of  Lord  rf  Taylor 


Real  Lace  and  Its  Machine-Made  Rival 

Is  the  Youngest  of  the  Arts  to  Become  Within  Our  Own  Era  an  Extinct  Craft? 


By  RUTH  LORD  JENKINS 


DOTTERY  and  textile,  workman- 
|  ship  in  base  iron  and  precious 
f  gold,  glass,  mosaic  and  enamel, 
if  we  would  know  of  these  from 
their  origins  we  must  turn  to  the 
epic-myths  of  the  race  or  to  the  last  mono- 
graphs of  natural  science  and  archaeology-. 
Millenniums  dawned  and  waned  as  these  art- 
crafts  developed  in  both  East  and  West  from 
crude  initial  effort  to  finished  perfection,  and 
then,  with  an  amazing  swiftness,  the  Occident 
presented  civilization  with  that  modern  tri- 
umph of  fancy  and  dexterity  which  the  world 
*calls  lace. 

The  youngest  of  the  arts,  lace  (and  the 
term,  as  it  is  here  used,  excludes  the  webs  of 
knotted  cord  known  to  the  ancients  and  the 
cut-work  of  the  mediaeval  convents)  first  pro- 
jected its  enticing  meshes  over  Spain,  the 
Netherlands  and  Italy  in  the  epoch  which 
saw  the  renaissance  of  classic  literature,  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  new  hemisphere.  During  the 
three  succeeding  centuries  the  gossamer  tex- 
ture attained  to  the  very  rarest  beauty  of 
composition  and  an  almost  unbelievable  ex- 
quisiteness  of  technique ;  it  was  worn  by  both 
men  and  women  of  Europe  with  a  lavish 
abandon  which  makes  its  most  extravagant 
sartorial  use  today  seem  meagre  by  comparison. 
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Courtesy  of  Quaker  Lace  Company 

A  remarkable  example  of  decorative  machine-made 

lace    which    so    closely    resembles    the    hand-made 

product  as  to  puzzle  the  connoisseurs 

Despite   its  seemingly  superficial   and   per- 
ishable nature  it  still  survived  the  devastations 


of  a  cataclysmic  revolution  and  the  radical 
changes  of  the  mechanical  nineteenth  century 
which  followed  in  its  wake,  and  now  in  this 
our  own  era  and  after  little  more  than  four 
hundred  years  of  existence  the  youngest  and 
most  delicately  beautiful  of  the  art-crafts,  we 
are  told  by  many  a  sorrowing  expert,  is 
threatened  suddenly  with  complete  extinction. 
"Lace-making  is  the  industry  of  semi-idle 
women,"  says  an  economic  expert,  and  the 
succint  statement  implies  a  volume  on  social 
and  economic  unfoldment  and  a  veritable 
literature  of  high  romance.  "Nun's  work" 
was  the  name  first  given  to  the  compositions 
in  fine  twisted  thread  which  towards  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages  were  offered  by  convent 
workers  for  the  ornamentation  of  altar-cloths 
and  ecclesiastical  vestments,  and  later  for  the 
adornment  of  the  coats,  bodices  and  petti- 
coats of  the  laity.  But  it  was  not  the  seques- 
tered religious  alone  on  whose  minds  and 
hands  time  imposed  long  hours  of  leaden 
ennui ;  queens  and  their  attendants  then  wel- 
comed a  new  enterprise  in  fine  handiwork  as 
a  modern  belle  and  her  followers  now  acclaim 
an  innovation  in  sport,  a  novel  dance  or  a 
piquant  deviation  in  current  drama.  It  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  tragic  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon  who,  living  in  seclusion  at 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Courtesy  of  Scranton  Lace  Co. 

A  delightfully  decorative  lace  made  by  a  special  proces: 
sheen  not  excelled  by  the  finest  woven  silk 


ith  a 


ourtesy  of  B.  Altman  £  Co. 

This  exquisite  flounce  of  modern  point  shows  that  the  surviving  hand' 
workers  of  the  Lowlands  are  still  master  craftsmen 


Mrs.  William  John  Hall  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  who  has  been  active  in  the  pro- 
motion of  American  musical  programs 
by  American  composers.  She  is  one 
of  the  exponents  of  all  musical  forms 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
complex,  whose  combined  offering  to 
a  large  extent  belies  the  prevalent 
notion  that  American  women  are  too 
practical  to  be  poetic 


l""""^™"™™ 

Madame  Louise 

Homer  is  famous   on   two   continents   as 

an  operatic  star 

and  has  long  been  an  earnest  worker  in 

the   cause   of   A 

merican    music   for   American   audiences. 

Her  influence  in 

this  direction  has  been  extremely  potent 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore  of  St.  Louis  is 
President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  States  and  a 
zealous  worker  in  behalf  of  the  encour- 
agement and  advancement  of  American 
musical  creative  art 


Mrs.  John  J.  Lyons  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  President  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration. She  is  a  woman  of  unusual 
energy  and  enterprise  and  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  among  the  members 
of  the  Federation.  Mrs.  Lyons  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  slogan" Amer- 
ica the  Music  Center  of  the  World," 
and  is  working  continuously  toward 
its   realization 


<    l' i  own  Bros, 

Mrs.    E.   H.    Harriman    who    has    lent    her   influence    and 

financial  aid  to   the  furtherance  of  purely  native   musical 

composition   and   presentation 


Mrs.  David  Allen  Campbell  is  Chairman 
of  Music  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  and  Honorary  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
She  is  one  of  the  familiar  figures  in  the 
new  movement 


WomenWho  Are  Advocating  "America  First"  in  Music 


In  explanation  of  the  movement  which  has  brought  into  line  nearly 
1,800  musical  organizations,  including  100,000  individuals,  mostly  women, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  obvious  social  and 
musical  needs  have  been  set  forth.  Whether  music  has  served  as  a  great 
impelling  cause  or  as  a  mere  excuse  for  local  sociability  is  important  mainly 


in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ways  and  means  of  promoting  art.  The  stirring 
facts  of  the  great  new  national  endeavor  to  place  American  music  on  the 
social  and  civic  map  of  our  civilization  are  presented  by  Mr.  Chittenden 
Turner  on  the  opposite  page.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  broad  survey 
of  an  art  revolution   backed  by  social,  political  and  financial  power 
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Photo  hxi  Fallet 

In    women    composers    the    United    States 

litis  shown  a  happy  fertility  and   Mrs.  H. 

H.    A.    Beach    ranks    among    our    genuine 

artists  with  a  large  following 


Miss    Genu    Branscombe    is    one    of    the 

widely    known    women    composers    of    the 

United  States  and  an  earnest  worker  for 

the  recognition   of   native   talent 


Photo  hi,  r  e  <;■  later 

Geraldine  Farrar  is  a  valiant  champion  of  American 
musical  composition  and  the  equal  rights  of  native  artists 
in   competition    with   foreign    composers    and   performers 

Music  and  the  Women's  Crusade 


''America  First!"   the   Cry  of  100,000  Members  of  the  National  Federation   of  Music  Clubs 


m 


HERE  there's  music 
there  can  be  no  harm," 
according  to  Don  Quix- 
ote. Noting  the  mar- 
velous activity  of  Ameri- 
can women  in  the  field  of 
music  one  might  accordingly  surmise  that  the 
"deadlier"  sex  is  fast  rendering  itself  in- 
nocuous. Since,  however,  Don  Quixote  was 
given  to  miscalculation,  like  Ulysses  and  other 
knights  errant,  one  may  behold  the  organized 
might  of  womankind  today  with  doubly 
downright  awe. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  so  many  women  actively  participated  in 
one  project.  Despite  many  departments  of 
effort  the  great  conclusive  object  is  to  provide 
music.  Judging  from  the  accomplishments  of 
the  last  few  years  much  will  result  from  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs  held  this  past  June  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  At  least  another  far-echoing 
plea  for  home  talent  has  renewed  its  strength. 
Music  has  had  its  valiant  champions.  Pri- 
vate individuals,  municipalities,  and  govern- 
ments have  been  long  distinguished  for  their 
service  to  musical  art.  But  in  no  country  has 
such  a  rising  of  women  occurred,  nor  has  any 
phase  of  art  evoked  such  widespread  promo- 
tion. It  is  as  though  the  now  emancipated 
feminine  voice  would  proclaim  its  destiny  only 
through  melody. 

In  explanation  of  the  movement  which  has 
brought  into  line  nearly  1,800  musical  organi- 
zations including  more  than  100,000  individ- 
uals, mostly  women,  under  the  banner  of  the 
Federation,  obvious  social  and  musical  needs 
have    been    set    forth.      Whether    music    has 


By  CHITTENDEN  TURNER 

served  as  a  great  impelling  cause  or  as  a  mere 
excuse  for  local  sociability  is  here  important 
mainly  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  art.  The  leadership  and 
the  routes  of  progress  have  been  chosen  with 
apparent  diligence  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
rank  and  file  is  abundantly  shown.  To  rescue 
various  shrines  of  music  from  the  hands  of  the 


Miss  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond  is  one  of  the  noted 
American  women  composers.  She  has  a  great 
number  of  native  songs  and  original  ballads  to 
her  credit  and  is  a  leader  in  the  new  movement 
for  American  musical  independence 


infidel  foreigner  is  a  crusade  against  program- 
makers  rather  than  European  composers, 
which  laudable  discretion  doubtless  helped  to 
bring  in  many  of  the  400  clubs  which  joined 
the  Federation  in  1922.  The  organization 
believes  firmly  in  the  international  character 
of  music,  and  equally  in  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can artists  to  have  a  fair  hearing.  Hence  an 
appeal  has  been  sent  to  music  clubs,  schools, 
orchestras  and  local  managers  to  provide  that 
one-half  of  their  programs  be  devoted  to 
American  talent.  Their  yearly  calendars  of 
bookings  should  be  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
United  States.  In  furtherance  of  this  funda- 
mental policy  the  Asheville  biennial  was  "all- 
American,"  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  Only  American  compo- 
sitions interpreted  by  Americans  were  the  or- 
der of  the  day. 

As  the  greatest  force  operating  in  behalf 
of  nationalism  in  our  music  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs  occupies  an  exceed- 
ingly important  position  in  American  life,  not 
only  in  patriotic  and  community  spheres  but 
also  in  the  balance  that  adjusts  our  art  stand- 
ards. While  the  National  Music  Supervisors, 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
representing  3,000,000  women,  the  Commu- 
nity Service,  and  other  organizations  that  are 
helping  to  shape  our  musical  destiny,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  is  the  most  highly  energized 
agent  of  all.  As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of 
spirit  that  supports  it,  at  the  board  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  last  November  all  of  the  state 
and  district  presidents  were  in  attendance, 
and  besides,  eight  or  ten  members  not  on  the 
board  who  came  at  their  own  expense  from 
(Continued   on   page   70) 
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/»   <A»s  living-room   the  walls  are  of  panelled  wood  enamelled  in   old   ivory   tones   and   glazed,   making   a 
harmonious  foil  for  the  beautifully  carved  Italian  furniture  with  its  coverings  of  hand  needlework  and  rich, 

colorful  damasks 

Discriminative  Selection  in  Interior  Decoration 


Why  an  Accurate  Understanding  of    Values  in  All    Furnishing    Schemes    is  Essential    to   Perfection 


By  H.  F.  HUBER 


tf  T  is  a  truism  that  "of  the  making  of 
many  books  there  is  no  end,"  and 
it    may   be    paraphrased    by    saying 

H  there  is  no  end  of  the  decorative 
— ^ —  schemes  possible  and  demanded  by 
the  subtle  art  of  interior  decorating,  which 
becomes  more  exacting  in  the  niceties  of  dis- 
crimination as  the  work  to  be  done  expands 
in  scope  from  a  single  room  to  a  suite, 
from  an  apartment  of  related  rooms  to 
the  broader  opportunities  of  an  entire 
mansion. 

One  reads  from  time  to  time  accounts, 
more  or  less  original,  of  rooms  decorated 
in  a  certain  manner,  in  a  certain  scheme 
of  color,  or  decorative  art  period,  either 
actually  as  carried  out  by  a  professional 
decorator,  or  by  an  amateur,  would-be 
decorator  and  characterized  as  a  "day 
dream."  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  rooms,  apartments  or  houses  to  be 
decorated,  whose  mind's  eye  is  so  filled 
by  the  word  pictures  of  the  scheme  that 
without  further  consideration  they  de- 
termine to  adopt  that  particular  scheme 
for  their  own  use  and,  since  it  is  all  out- 
lined by  "an  authority,"  why  not  follow 
the  directions,  and  secure  the  same 
results  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  course  may 
be  easy,  as  a  process,  but,  at  the  end  of 
the  route  there  is  no  assurance  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  same,  or  as  delightful  as 
it  "read"  in  the  magazine,  for  there  may 
be  so  many  factors  involved  in  the  actual 
room,  or  suite,  not  considered  in  the  tab- 
leau scheme,  that  a  quite  different  and 
disappointing  result  may  follow.  It  is 
rarely  that  a  true,  artistic,  practical  dec- 
orator carries  out  the  same  scheme  twice, 
however  beautiful,  for  there  are  archi- 
tectural, structural,  dimensional  and 
lighting  differences  which  must  be  con- 


This  article,  the  sixth  of  the  series  written 
by  experts  in  interior  decoration,  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  man  who  has  made  his  life  work  the 
study  of  harmonious  arrangements  and  color 
schemes  in  the  notable  homes  of  America. 
Mr.  Huber's  profound  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject makes  his  contribution  unique. 


A  foyer  suggestive  of  the"moyen  age! 
brown   oak,  old   ivory   relief  ceiling 
damask    draperies,    Italian    chest,    etc 
relationship 


with  walls  of  panelled 
entation,  antique 
11    in    sympathetic 


sidered,  which  individualize  the  place  to  be 
decorated  and  which  must  modify  any  scheme 
if  not  alter  it  so  fundamentally  that  the  fina^ 
result  seems  entirely  different. 

To  be  a  student  of  the  art  of  the  decorator 
(and  the  true  decorator  is  a  student  every 
day  of  his  professional  life),  one  also  must  be 
a  student  of  as  many  of  the  other  arts  as  pos- 
sible, for  literature,  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  study  of 
human  nature,  all  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  arts  and  crafts.  Yet,  to  be  a  cul- 
tivated person  in  any  or  all  of  these 
allied  arts,  does  not  necessarily  make  one 
a  practical,  accomplished  interior  decora- 
tor any  more  than  it  equips  an  artist 
capable  of  designing  a  mode,  a  gown,  a 
trousseau,  to  paint  as  a  Raphael  or  to 
sculpture  as  a  Praxiteles.  There  are 
many  persons  of  exquisite  taste  in  color 
and  design  who  display  unerring  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  a  toilette,  but 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  fundamentals 
of  proportion  and  environment  which 
must  be  considered  jn  deciding  on  any 
scheme,  either  as  to  color  or  form,  how- 
ever individually  or  isolatedly  beautiful. 
There  is  an  eternal  fitness  of  things,  so 
subtle  it  may  be  called  the  essence  of  the 
things,  and  it  is  the  assemblage  of  these 
essences  that  makes  or  mars  the  psychol- 
ogy of  a  room  which  we  call  beautiful, 
ugly,  negative,  appealing  or  delightful, 
or  that  arouses  adverse  criticism. 

It  is  natural  that  persons  of  wealth 
and  culture  who  have  travelled  and  ab- 
sorbed the  spirit  of  the  world's  best  ex- 
amples in  art,  and  who  have  visited 
families  of  distinction  whose  houses 
have  been  decorated  and  furnished 
"carte  blanche"  by  the  renowned  mas- 
ters of  the  art  during  numerous  periods, 
should  feel   that  they  know  what  they 
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desire  in  their  own  homes.  But  it  is  too  fre- 
quently forgotten  that  to  good  taste  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  acknowledged  beautiful  must 
he  added  the  guiding  technique  and  experience 
which,  according  to  circumstances,  analyzes 
the  composition  of  this  or  that  room  or 
scheme  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  reproduction, 
and  then  synthetically  composes  a  gem  adapted 
to  the  new  setting. 

In  the  mere  reproduction  of  an  historic  or 
noted  room  or  residence  there  is  no  necessary 
consideration  of  the  personality  of  those  \\  ho 
passed  their  lives  upon  the  stage  of  the  original 
model,  and,  by  comparison,  that  of  those  who, 
in  a  later  age,  are  to  make  their  entries  and 
their  exits  in  the  replica.  But  since  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  whose  homes  may  be  termed 
"decorated,"  do  not  dream  of  carrying  out 
any  such  pretentious  replica,  there  is  a  reason- 
able desire  that  the  home  should  express  much 
of  the  owner's  taste  and  preference  for  certain 
colors,  certain  types  of  structure,  or  simplicity 
or  elaborateness  of  ornamentation.  It  is  the 
analyzing  and  synthesis  of  all  these  elements 
which  leads  to  the  perfect  result  which  speaks 
eloquently,  but  does  not  shout,  and  the  essence 
of  whose  speech  is  peace,  harmony,  restfulness. 
The  fundamentally  important  thing,  struc- 
ture, being  taken  for  granted,  the  physical 
lay-out  of  the  rooms  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  is  the  first  consideration.  A  room  may 
be  beautifully  proportioned  so  that  in  its  nu- 
dity it  appeals  to  the  eye  and  affords  sponta- 
neously promptings  for  suggestions  of  decora- 
tive schemes.  But,  apart  from  its  mere 
dimensions,  however  well  balanced,  there 
must  be  harmony  and  relationship  between 
the  room  and  its  outlets,  windows  and  doors, 
entrances  and  exits,  which  if  unbalanced  do 
not  afford  suitable  wall  spaces  for  prospective 
pieces  of  furniture  and  defeat  the  desire  of 
the  decorator  to  coordinate  them  as  they 
should  be.  A  prime  optical  demand  is  vista. 
Vista  is  demanded  as  a  "sine  qua  non"  if  the 
decorator  is  to  exercise  his  magic  art  of  evolu- 
tion ;  the  evolution  of  his  color  and  formative 
scheme  from  one  key  or  combination  to  an- 
other, and  by  a  subtle  use  of,  say,  one  continu- 
ous color  in  proper  assemblage  with  other 
colors,  so  pique  interest,  intrigue  curiosity  and 


Refinement  and  repose  characterize  this  bedroom.     Here  a  glow  of  light  is  diffused  by   the 
furniture  of  soft,  golden-hued  satinwood  uniquely  designed  and  delightfully  decorated 


inspire  inspection  of  the  "beyond,"  as  the  rain- 
bow with  its  pulsating  combinations  of  colors, 
inspired  the  thought  of  the  fabled  pot  of  gold 
at  its  end. 

Who  could  say,  offhand,  what  color  scheme 
would  be  most  suitable  for  any  unconsidered 
place?  Given  two  windows  in  one  room  and 
four  windows  in  another,  could  one  say  the 
same  tone  of  the  same  color  would  be  equally 
suitable  for  both?  Given  a  square  room  with 
two  windows  on  one  side,  with  a  single  door- 
way on  a  second  side  and  a  wide  entrance  on 
a  third  wall,  would  it  be  correct  to  place  the 
furniture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  type  of  the 
furniture  itself,  in  the  same  relative  positions 
as  one  would  in  a  room  of  other  openings? 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  individual  study  from 


The  walls  of  this  dining-room   are  covered  with  canvas,  laid  off  with   wood  mouldings.     The 

stone   mantel,   wrought-iron   fireplace   fixtures   and   walnut  furniture   combine   with    the   other 

objects  to  produce  a  restful  and  quietly  colorful  ensemble 


first  to  last,  study  of  the  room,  study  of  the 
location,  study  of  the  owner,  the  taste  and 
style  in  which  he  proposes  to  live,  and  the 
amount  of  money  he  is  willing  to  spend. 

But  this  last  qualification  applies  almost 
wholly  to  the  quality  of  the  things  with  which 
he  cares  to  be  surrounded ;  not  so  much  to 
their  form,  size,  color  or  quantity,  for  the 
other  factors  mentioned  must  regulate  these 
elements.  A  lofty  room  may  have  the  walls 
hung  with  arras,  fabrics  or  tapestries,  and  be 
made  highly  ornate  and  classically  reminiscent 
with  marble  mantels  and  sculptured  columns, 
with  furniture  whose  prototypes  were  evolved 
from  the  designs  of  great  artists  of  the  Ital- 
ian renaissance.  Even  marble  fountains,  tables 
and  benches  may  lend  to  the  room  an  atmos- 
phere of  old  patrician  Rome.  Or,  to  swing 
the  sentiment  to  the  North,  the  walls  may  be 
panelled  and  the  ceiling  beamed  as  in  Jacobean 
days,  with  the  rich  and  sombre  tones  of  wal- 
nut and  the  heavy  but  interesting  furniture 
of  oak,  bulbous  in  design,  smoke  fumed  in 
color,  and  reminiscent  of  powdered  coiffures 
and  stiff  ruffs. 

But  smaller  rooms  for  the  family  life  and 
social  functions  of  this  era  rarely  afford  a 
proper  use  of  such  pretentious  schemes.  It  is 
bad  taste  and  worse  judgment  to  attempt  even 
to  scale  down  such  schemes  to  fit  the  environ- 
ment. A  rational  decorator  will  advise  his 
client  to  see  the  art-spirit  in  and  behind  the 
larger,  heavy  materialism  of  those  times  and 
to  employ  objects  which,  in  color,  form  and 
proportion  typify  the  beauty  of  this  art-spirit 
"renaissanced"  in  a  less  material  way. 

Since  our  rough  walls  are  now  covered  with 
smooth  plaster,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
completely  cover  their  crudeness  by  hangings. 
The  walls  themselves  may  be  painted  in  ex- 
quisite effects  of  old  ivory  or  antique  parch- 
ment, and  glazed,  making  a  wonderful  back- 
ground for  still  further  decoration  in  designs 
Pompeiian,  Adam,  Empire,  or  left  as  a  neu- 
tral background  for  pictures  of  suitable  char- 
acter, colors  and  value.  Or  they  may  be  left 
plain,  in  quiet  dignity  to  offset  the  richness 
of  oriental  rugs,  or  damasks,  tapestries,  needle- 
work or  solid  color  velvets,  all  that  so  suitably 
assembles  for  floor  coverings,  or  furniture 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Shrubbery  as  a  Setting  for  the  Small  House 


Road  to  the  entrance  of  the  home  of  Harry  rr 


1.,  in  Greenwich,   Conn.     Note  the  placing  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which   enhance  the 
values  of  the  house 


The  home  of  Harry  W .  Croft,  Esq.,  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  designed  by  Mr.  James  L. 
Greenleaf,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
enhancement  of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  the 
planning  of  a  country  house.  Especially  is 
such  a  house  glorified  through  Nature's  co- 
operation where  the  building  material  is  of 
colorful  brick  or  stone.  In  this  instance  the 
soft  glow  of  red  brick  in  the  house  and  low\ 
roadside  walls  makes  an  admirable  foil  for 
the  variant  green  tones  of  the  foliage.  Climb- 
ing vines,  fir  trees  and  circular  bushes  re- 
move all  sense  of  starkness  from  which  even 
the  finest  of  structures  unrelieved  by  green 
growing  things  most  suffer. 

With  rare  restraint  the  shrubbery  which 
makes  so  pleasing  an  adjunct  to  this  house 
is  studiously  but  not  too  conventionally 
placed.  The  different  tones  of  green  ranging 
from  darkest  olive  to  pale  moss-color  vivi- 
fies the  landscape  and  the  general  arboreal 
effect  and  constitutes  an  encasement  for  a 
modest  architectural  jewel. 

Particularly  charming  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  pavilion  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Here  the  arched  brick  walls  are  well-nigh 
shrouded  in  climbing  vines  and  robust  firs, 
making  a  cool  retreat  on  hot  summer  days. 

Here  and  there  about  the  grounds  one 
comes  unexpectedly  upon  such  features  as 
the  Japanesque  gate  in  the  garden  wall  and 
the  fountain-well  of  undressed  local  stone. 
These  and  other  similar  features  give  to  this 
small  estate  an  air  of  old-world  remoteness 
and  the  atmosphere  of  a  home  long  since 
established,  always  a  difficult  achievement  in 
a  recently  completed  layout. 


[ear  view 


looking  through  an  arch  of  the  garden  pavilion,  shown  on  the  opposite  page 


Photographs  by 
Joint  Wallace  Gillies 


{Top)   Garden  pavilion  embowered  in  living  greenery.     (Left)    Fountain-well  of  rough-hewn  local  stone.     (Right)  Picturesque 

gate  set  in  the  garden  wall 
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The  yacht  "Hussar,"  owned 
by  Edward  F.  Hutton,  Esq., 
of  New  York,  is  remarkable 
for  the  richness  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  interior  furnish- 
ings. No  other  craft  afloat 
has  cabins  in  which  the 
decorator's  aim  has  been  to 
rival  the  most  artistic  inte- 
riors on  land 


Built  in  Copenhagen,  under 
A  m  e  r  i  c  an  supervision,  the 
"Hussar"  is  200  feet  in  length, 
with  a  thirty-three  foot  beam, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  600 
H.P.  Diesel  engine  auxiliary. 
Her  speed  is  an  average  of 
eleven  knots.  Her  entire  in- 
terior furnishings  were  in- 
stalled by  an  American  firm 
of  decorators 


Interior  Decoration  on  the  High  Seas 

One  of  the  Most  Beautifully  Furnished  Yachts  Afloat  Goes  Into  Commission 


A        TO    characterized    by    those    who 
^^^-«^   should  know,  one  of  the  most 
^P   beautifully  decorated  yachts  in 
^^L       ^F    the  world  is  the  "Hus- 
^^— ^        sar,"  owned  by  Edward 
F.  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  re- 
cently put  into  commission.    Although 
constructed  in  Copenhagen,  the  vessel 
was  designed  by  the  noted  American 
shipbuilders  Cox   &   Stevens,   and   the 
entire  scheme  of  her  interior  decoration 
created,    planned    and    supervised    by 
William  Baumgarten  &  Co.  of   New 
York. 

That  the  "Hussar"  was  built  in  Co- 
penhagen was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
shipyards  there  control  the  latest  model 
Diesel  engine  with  which  the  yacht  is 
equipped.  In  the  matter  of  design  Mr. 
Hutton  considers  the  American  yacht 
designers  superior  in  every  respect  to 
their  European  competitors.  While 
the  Messrs.  Baumgarten  have  executed 
the  interior  decorations  of  many  nota- 
ble yachts,  this  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  they  or  any  other  American  dec- 
oration firm  have  furnished  a  ship- 
interior  abroad. 


By  AMOS  BARTON 

The  task  involved  presented  some  unusual 
and  painful  problems,  for  most  of  the  decora- 
tive  material    had    to   be  shipped    from   this 


The  living-room  of  the  yacht  is  in  the  18th  Century  English  manner, 

the  walls  done  in  glazed  green  and  the  window  drapes  in  mixed 

colors.     The  chairs  are  covered  in  damask  and  needlework  and  the 

rug  is  of  Oriental  weave 


country  and  installed  at  Copenhagen.  Mr. 
Vogel  of  the  Baumgarten  Company  sailed  for 
the  Denmark  capital  in  January  and,  arrived 
there,  found  himself  confronted  with 
enormous  difficulties.  Unfamiliarity 
with  the  Danish  language,  the  prevail- 
ing methods  and  slowness  of  labor,  the 
opposing  ideas  of  native  artisans  em- 
ployed and  innumerable  other  obstacles 
finally  were  overcome  and  the  work 
begun. 

Many  of  the  important  decorative 
conveniences  were  obtainable  only  in 
this  country  and  had  to  be  sent  over  pi 
Mr.  Vogel's  order.  Some  of  the  mate- 
rial had  to  be  secured  from  France  and 
some  from  England,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  accessories,  in  order  to  reach  the 
yacht  in  time  for  completion,  had  to  be 
sent  from  Paris  and  London  by  air- 
plane. The  American  spirit  which 
balks  at  no  obstacle  in  the  pathway  to 
achievement  was  brilliantly  operative. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  one  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  decorative 
work  the  force  of  artisans  aboard  the 
craft  represented  five  nations. 

When  the  "Hussar"  was  completed 


The  dining-room   aboard   the  "Hussar"   is   in   French    walnut,   the   color 

scheme   being    blue   and   tan   and    the   general    effect   recalling    the   early 

Georgian  period 


A  guest  room  in  Flemish  oak,  delft  blue  and  white.     The  carpeting  is  in 

blue    and    gray    squares,    these    colors    being    repeated    in    chairs    and 

bedspreads 
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on  June  23rd,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  in- 
vited to  inspect  the  interior  decorations  and 
exclaimed  with  delight  at  the  beauty  and  lav- 
isl  less  of  the  various  cabins.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  and  admiration  over  the  fact  that 
an  American  firm  could  conceive  and  carry 
out  in  a  foreign  port  decorative  work  of  such 
high  quality. 

After  a  nineteen  days'  journey,  during 
which  she  weathered  several  heavy  storms,  the 
"Hussar"  sailed  into  New  York  harbor  and 
went  into  commission  immediately  upon  her 
arrival.  The  "Hussar"  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  exquisitely  decorated 
craft  that  carries  our  national  colors  on  the 
high  seas.  Some  idea  of  the  harmonious  color 
schemes  and  the  perfection  of  the  furnishings 
throughout  can  be  gleaned  from  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  and  their  descriptions. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  realize  when  one 
looks  at  the  picture  of  the  yacht  itself,  that 
within  her  sturdy  timbers  are  living-quarters 
as  beautiful  and  sumptuous  as  anything  one 
might  encounter  in  the  home  of  a  wealthy  and 
refined  family  dwelling  in  a  distinctive  resi- 
dence in  town  or  country. 


Mrs.  Hutton's  bedroom  painted  in  French  glazed 
oyster-white  with  soft  18th  Century  color  decora- 
tions and  a  carpet  slightly  darker  than  the  walls. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  cabin  is  that  of  a 
Louis  XVI.  bedroom  in  a  luxurious  home.  The 
skylight  becomes  a  ceiling  light  at  night.  The  pre- 
vailing tones  are  blue  and  rose 

instance  the  decorator's  plan  has  swerved  right 
away  from  an  insistence  upon  the  ship  idea 
and  turned  to  the  rendering  of  delightfully 
habitable  and  charming  interiors  suggesting 
the  stabilized  artistry  of  beautifully  conceived 
and  cleverly  executed  rooms  in  a  house  of  re- 
finement and  perfect  taste. 

That  this  has  been  achieved  one  cannot 
doubt  upon  an  examination  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations.  Here  are  rooms  as  inviting 
as  any  on  shore  and,  indeed,  not  many  can 
equal  them  in  the  alluring  coloring  and  place- 
ment of  the  accessories.  And  withal,  the  de- 
tails have  taken  into  account  that  the  steadiest 
of  steamers  will  sometimes  toss  about  in  a 
storm  and  movable  objects  seek  a  resting  place 
foreign  to  their  purpose.  The  "Hussar," 
while  a  thing  of  beauty  within  its  hull,  is, 
nonetheless,  a  practical  ship  even  unto  the  last 
table-leg  and  tiny  chair. 


A  guest  cabin  in  blue  and  peach  color  with  a  blue 

carpet.     The  walls  are  of  ivory  with  blue  stripes  in 

the  moulding.     The  furniture  and  bed  covers  are  of 

striped    silk 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  wealthy  yacht 
owners  are  reaching  out  not  only  toward 
greater  luxury  in  the  furnishing  of  the  cabins 
aboard  their  boats,  but  a  more  meticulous  care 
in  the  refinements  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
them. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  living- 
quarters  of  a  ship  should  not  be  as  beautiful 
as  those  of  the  house  upon  the  land.  One  is 
not  necessarily  required  to  endure  physical 
discomfort  or  forego  the  charms  inherent  in 
the  well-arranged  home  merely  because  the 
exterior-  of  one's  temporary  lodgment  happens 
to  be  a  hull  and  the  roof  a  deck.  It  is  true 
that  many  superbly  decorated  yachts  are  afloat 
on  the  seven  seas,  but  the  decorative  trend  has 
been  mainly  to  sustain  the  nautical  idea,  not 
to  reflect  the  home  environment.  In  the  present 

} 

Another  guest  cabin  in  the  late  Louis  XVI.  manner. 

The  prevailing  color  scheme  is   lavender  relieved 

with  green.     Note   the  lockers   under  the  beds — a 

feature  of  all  the  rooms 
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Images  and  Colors  Evoked  by  the  Fifth  Sense 

The  Part  that  Smelling  Plays   in  Aesthetic  Appreciation 


By  LLEWELYN  POWYS 


k  ^"T  has  often  been  remarked  that  of 
all  the  five  senses,  the  sense  of  smell 
is  the  most  potent  for  suggesting  to 
H  the  mind  old  memories  which,  if  de- 
— ^ — prived  of  its  agency,  would  in- 
evitably be  lost  in  the  great  stream  of  ob- 
literating forgetfulness  which  sooner  or  later 
overtakes  all  human  experience. 

How  often  has  one  heard  a  friend,  as  some 
unexpected  smell  assailed  him,  stop  and  say, 
as  though  in  actual  truth  he  was  listening  to 
plaintive  clamorous  voices  calling  to  him  out 
of  the  past,  "It  reminds  me  of  something." 
Perhaps  the  exclamation  is  provoked  by  a 
gust  of  wind  which  carries  with  it  the  un- 
mistakable chimney-corner  smell  of  burning 
peat,  or.  perhaps,  by  a  dooryard  laden  with 
the  sweet  perfume  of  lilac  bushes,  or  by  an 
open  blacksmith's  shop  where  horse-shoeing  is 
in  progress,  or  by  a  pen  of  damp-wooled  sheep 
huddled  together  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  a 
muddy  turnip  field. 

In  autumn  evenings,  when  the  children  of 
our  great  cities  build  bonfires  on  the  cold  curb 
I  myself  am  constantly  transported  back  to 
lonely  places  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  A  whiff 
of  smoke  from  the  charred  and  burning  pile 
and  I  see  once  more  with  startling  distinct- 
ness strange  silhouettes,  woolly-pated  and 
devil-black,  gathered  about  red  flames.  I 
hear  the  baboon-like  negroid  jargon,  the  mid- 
night outer  murmurs  mixed  with  the  breath- 
ing of  recumbent  cattle  and  the  shrill  sound 
of  the  wind  as  it  comes  whistling  between 
the  tall  native  spears  standing  erect  and  ever 
ready  at  hand  in  the  soft  mud. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what 
particular  smell  is  most  definitely  character- 
istic of  this  planet  earth.  What  particular 
smell  would,  if  we  had  been  subjected  to  a 
succession  of  transmigrations  in  remote  bor- 
ders of  the  universe,  instantaneously  bring  back 
to  our  memory  recollections  of  this  particu- 
lar existence?  What  scent,  what  smell  more 
than  any  other  would  compel  us  to  distinguish 
this  planet  from  all  other  planets  and  carry 
our  minds  upon  an  irresistible  wave  of  retro- 
spection back  to  the  cornfields,  to  the  gleam- 
ing cities,  to  the  wide,  undisturbed  oceans  of 
the  sun-lit  satelite  upon  which  it  had  once 
been  our  lot  to  eat  and  drink,  and  laugh  and 
cry,  and  sleep. 

Doubtless  each  single  one  of  the  illuminated 
worlds  which  go  dancing  like  gnats  through 
the  halls  of  the  material  universe  has  its  own 
peculiar  aroma.  The  smell  of  a  trowelfull 
of  moon-mud,  for  example,  being  as  different 
possibly  from  a  spadefull  dug  from  another 
globe,  as  is  the  elusive  scent  of  newly-fallen 
snow  from  the  hot  exhalations  that  rise  in 
the  month  of  August  from  parched  seaside 
sand. 

For  myself  I  would  favor  three  particular 
smells  which,  to  my  thinking,  though  I  had 
lain  under  a  pyramid  for  four  thousand  years, 
would  be  potent  enough  to  recall  my  truant 
memory — the  smell  of  an  upturned  furrow 
in  springtime  when  white  sea-gulls  and  rooks 
follow  the  plough — the  smell  of  brine  (not 
necessarily  of  the  sea  itself  but  as  one  comes 
upon  it  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  street  where 
the  flotsam  swings  backwards  and  forwards 
against  slippery  wharf  timber),  and  the  smell 
of  newly-fallen  rain  in  garden  plot  and 
meadow. 

With    such    aromas    in   our   nostrils   surely 


Editor's  Note:  Llewelyn  Powys,  author 
of  this  delightful  essay,  is  both  stock-farmer 
and  man  of  letters  and  was  born  at  Dor- 
chester, England,  in  1884.  He  was  educated 
at  Shelborne  School  and  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1912  he  visited  the 
United  States  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  English  literature  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Extension  So- 
ciety. Owing  to  ill  health,  the  following 
years  were  spent  by  him  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  In  1914  he  traveled  to  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  where  the  highland  air  of 
the  Rift  Valley  so  restored  him  that  he  be- 
came well  enough  to  engage  in  stock  farm- 
ing. He  remained  in  equatorial  Africa  for 
five  years,  living  for  the  most  part  on  the 
shores  of  the  rush-grown  amethystine  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Elmenteita.  A  complete  exile 
from  civilization,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
become  at  this  time,  like  Job  of  old,  "a 
brother  to  dragons,  and  a  companion  to 
owls."  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  a  year  later  again  visited  America. 
He  spent  the  summer  of  1921  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  is  now  living  in  New  York  City. 
He  is  the  author  of  "The  Confessions  of 
Two  Brothers,"  "Ebony  and  Ivory"  and 
"Thirteen  Worthies."  His  books  have  re- 
ceived the  acclaim  of  the  highest  literary 
authorities  for  their  suavity  of  style  and 
mastery  of  English. 


the  dullest  of  us  would  cry  out  in  joyful 
recognition  of  this  ribbed  and  obdurate  body 
— shaped  like  an  orange,  as  we  used  to  be 
told — upon  whose  flanks  the  drama  of  our 
race,  so  tragical,  so  heroical,  so  pitiful,  had 
been  enacted.  We  would  remember  it  at 
once,  recognize  it  at  once,  and  cry  out,  "This 
is  the  earth  we  know!"  This  is  that  very 
earth,  where  our  ancestors  struggled  for 
mastery,  for  mere  existence,  through  count- 
less remote  periods;  this  is  the  round  world 
we  wot  of,  where  Caesar  ruled  in  Rome, 
where  temples  and  spires  rose  glittering  to 
the  sky  to  commemorate  impossible  hopes 
come  to  a  fond  and  deluded  people  from 
without. 

For  what  a  world  of  history  lies  hidden  in 
this  matter!  When  on  a  sultry  day  travers- 
ing a  metallic  sidewalk  we  are  suddenly  re- 


freshed by  the  air  of  a  cool,  wide-open  stable 
door,  our  olfactory  nerves  are  recording  the 
exact  odor  which  was  inhaled  by  Alexander 
and  his  captains  on  such  times  as  when  they 
visited  the  royal  mews  to  call  to  their  Etheo- 
pean  slaves  for  golden  grain  from  the  bin. 

The  sweet  smell  of  a  cow's  breath,  distilled 
as  it  always  seems  to  be  from  morning  dew 
and  mushrooms  and  ripe  blackberries,  was  as 
familiar  to  the  drovers  in  the  ancient  glens 
of  Pelion  as  it  is  to  us  today.  But  the  smell 
of  animals  is  not  always  as  reassuring.  Go 
to  a  place  where  a  lion  has  killed  some  ill- 
starred  herbivora  and  above  the  reek  of  the 
mangled,  grass-filled  entrails  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victim,  you  will  catch  quite  distinctly, 
still  lingering  about  the  flat  tropical  fern 
leaves,  the  smell  of  lion!  One  can  make  as 
light  of  it  as  possible,  but  whenever  the  air 
of  a  virginal  tropical  retreat  is  tainted  in  that 
way  the  stoutest  heart  will  feel  some  chill  of 
atavistic  misgiving.  I  suspect  that  the  sweat 
of  a  lion's  pelt  is  as  distasteful  to  the  nose  of 
mortal  man  as  the  spittle  of  a  cat  to  a  little 
grey  mouse  dodging  behind  tea-caddies  and 
cocoa  tins  in  a  kitchen  cupboard. 

Apart  from  the  romantic  interest  that  we 
feel  for  traditional  trees  such  as  the  bay  and 
the  myrtle,  there  is  much  that  could  be  said 
about  the  other  simpler  smells  of  the  vegetable 
world.  The  homely  bitter-sweet  of  the  elder, 
for  instance,  is  supremely  redolent  of  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  country  life.  Delicate 
and  yet  astringent,  it  is  like  curds  and  whey 
gone  sour  in  a  farm  pail.  And  what  a  racy 
gipsy  quality  is  to  be  compressed  out  of|'val- 
nut  leaves!  And  out  of  ground-ivy  what  a 
quintessential  quiddity  of  earth  mould !  Thus 
and  not  otherwise  one  might  conjecture  smell- 
ed  that  fecund  breath  which  first  put  life 
into  the  lungs  of  the  Unicorn  and  into  the 
enormous  windpipe  of  the  Hippopotamus. 

Hyacinths  smell  of  a  beauty,  voluptuous, 
ancient,  and  time-forgotten :  primroses  of  the 
vows  of  false  lovers  whispered  in  a  thousand 
rain-wet  seclusions  and  already  fast  fainting 
into  oblivion.  Old-fashioned  pinks  withdraw 
one's  thoughts  to  old  maids'  gardens,  to  prim, 
well-cared-for  paths  full  of  sunshine  and  un- 
frightened  birds  and  punctual,  punctilious 
honey  bees. 

But  let  us  now  forget  the  flowers,  those 
exquisite  treasuries  of  sweet  memory,  and 
turn  quite  capriciously  elsewhere.  Imagine 
yourself  once  more  taking  into  your  hands  the 
taut,  slippery,  silver  body  of  a  spotted  trout 
freshly  caught.  What  a  scent,  how  naked, 
how  piercing,  is  contained  in  that  leaping  slip 
of  arrowy  resilience — a  scent  as  of  the  breath 
of  eels  mingled  with  green  water-weeds  and 
river-reflected  water-cress ! 

Other  accidental  smells  crowd  in  upon 
one's  memory.  The  smell  that,  once  upon  a 
time,  issued  from  a  beer-barrel  when  the  spig- 
got  had  been  drawn  was  honest,  "there  is  no 
question  on  't,"  and  so  was  the  smell  of 
an  uncorked  bottle  of  malmsey,  or  the  divine 
ochre-colored  oozings  from  the  cider-press  at 
work  behind  the  further  rick  on  the  farm. 
And  much  could  be  said  also  for  the  solid 
satisfying  odor  of  a  baker's  shop  when  the 
black  oven-doors  are  open.  Yes!  the  simple* 
restorative  odor  of  bread,  it  would  be  unwise  I 
to  forget  that — oldest  of  smells,  a  smell  as 
welcome  and  familiar  to  Moses  and  Confu- 
cius and  Jesus  as  it  is  to  us  today! 
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THE   SYMBOL   IN   THE   MOUNTAIN   PATH 

More  than  in  any  summer  since  the  World  War  have  American  tourists  nocked  to  Switzerland  this  year.  While  it  is  perfectly 
true,  as  many  widely-traveled  persons  aver,  there  are  no  greater  natural  spectacles  to  be  observed  in  the  Alps  than  are  offered 
in  many  parts  of  our  own  far  West,  the  fact  remains  that  the  man-made  adjuncts  to  the  scenic  splendors  of  European 
countries  lend  a  charm  one  does  not  find  at  home.  As  a  simple  indication  of  this  is  the  mountain-top  road  in  the  above 
illustration,  where  such  picturesque  bits  as  that  of  the  rough  crucifix  dot  ones  pathway.  Everywhere  one  encounters  a  hut, 
a  crucifix,  a  bit  of  carving  indicating  the  direction  the  traveler  is  to  take  for  a  given  point,  and  these  add  the  distinctive 
charm  missing  from  the  far  places  of  our  own  land.  And  this  is  the  wayfarer's  lure,  the  thing  that  draws  him  from  home, 
enforces  a  three-thousand-mile  journey,  feeds  his  fancy  and  delights  his  soul. 
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Two  Well-Known  Women  Patrons  of  Art 


MRS.    ADOI.FH    B.    SPIikCKKLS 

In  another  part  of  this  issue  the  pathetic  story  is  told 
of  the  struggle  and  physical  defeat  of  the  young  American 
sculptor  Arthur  Putnam  and  his  eventual  recognition  by 
the  blase  critics  of  Paris  who  have  acclaimed  him  a  genius 
of  the  first  water.  Back  of  Putnam's  success  stands  Mrs. 
Adolph  B.  Spreckels  of  California  who  has  had  the  sculp- 
tor's entire  collection  of  models  cast  in  bronze  in  Paris 
and  shipped  to  San  Francisco  whence  they  originally 
came. 

Mrs.  Spreckels  is  now  in  America  after  a  sojourn  in 
France,  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Roumania,  where  she  was  a 
special  representative  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  James  Davis, 
studying  and  reporting  on  the  conditions  of  women  in  in- 
dustry in  foreign  countries. 

She  also  interested  many  important  personages  abroad 
in  the  coming  dedication  of  the  California  Museum  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  which  she  is  erecting  as  a  monument  to 
American  soldiers  who  died  in  the  World  War.  This 
great  memorial  will  be  enriched  with  priceless  art  treas- 
ures, the  gifts  of  governments,  monarchs,  and  connois- 
seurs of  Europe. 


MRS.    HARRY    PAYNE    WHITNEY 

Foremost  among  American  women  genuinely  interested  in  the  arts 
is  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney.  Herself  a  sculptor  of  international  note, 
she  has  encouraged  many  young  painters  and  sculptors,  encouraged  them 
both  financially  and  by  way  of  introductions  to  those  most  influential  in 
the  art  world.  She  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  most  of  her 
proteges  rise  from  obscurity  to  a  secured  position  in  their  professional 
spheres. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  portrait  accompanying  this  note  was  made  at  an 
artists'  costume  ball  and  hints  at  her  personal  grace  of  figure  and  her 
innate  artistic  temperament,  exhibited  even  in  so  evanescent  a  thing  as 
posing  for  the  camera. 


Keystone  View  Co. 
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CELINE,  IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  HER  AGE 


In  this  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johannes  Schiott  of  Green  Farms,  Connecticut,  the  artist,  Mr.  Orland 
Campbell,  has  achieved  a  highly  decorative  yet  literal  interpretation  of  childhood.  Celine  stands  upon  a  hill-top  covered 
with  a  pattern  of  grasses  and  many-colored  native  wild-flowers.  In  the  background,  beyond  the  blossoming  trees,  are  blue 
hills  and  a  turquoise  sky.  The  figure  is  entirely  in  white,  quaintly  dressed,  the  bodice  embroidered  in  brilliant  crimson.  Spiri- 
tual and  possessing  rare  charm  the  child  suggests  the  fragility  of  porcelain.  The  canvas,  unique  in  conception  and  execution, 
will  be  exhibited  in  New  York  this  coming  season. 
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IF   GAUGUIN    HAD    USED   THE    CAMERA 


Very  interesting  is  this  experiment  in  photography  by  Mr.  Maurice  Goldberg. 
He  has  attempted  to  preserve  the  technique  and  mannerisms  of  the  great 
French  modernist  painter  who  "found  himself"  in  the  dark  forests  of  Tahiti. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  nude  study  here  presented  is  entirely  the 
product  of  the  camera.  With  the  exception  of  the  strengthened  outline  of 
the  figure  the  plate  has  not  been  touched,  is  in  no  way  manipulated.    With 


a  living  model,  posed  against  a  painted  Gauguinesque  background  and  a 
foreground  of  large,  painted  exotic  leaves  and  flowers,  Mr.  Goldberg  has 
achieved  a  result  that  is  at  once  artistic  and  unique.  While  an  experiment 
of  this  character  may  have  no  lasting  value,  it  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force 
and  demonstrates  the  plasticity,  the  infinity  of  design  and  the  decorative 
possibilities  of  photography  in  the  hands  of  a  discerning  artist. 
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He:  "Well,  time  to  go!" 

She:  "I  thought  I  was  fed  up  on  weekend  parties,  hut  our  hostess  made  this 
one  different — the  lingering  memory  1  ta\e  away  is  the  DiwArt  Piano." 


The  DUO -ART 

Reproducing  ^iano 

A  Beautiful  Grand — a  Steinway,  a  Weber,  or  a  Steck — which  will  reproduce 
for  you  the  playing  of  Paderewski,  Hofmann — all  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  world !  This  is  the  Piano  of  Today.  Everywhere,  this  great,  new  piano, 
is  replacing  other  types.  In  royal  palaces  abroad — Buckingham  Palace,  the 
Palace  of  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  the  Vatican — and 
in  homes  of  culture  all  over  the  world,  the  Due  Art  is  now  installed. 

Music  of  the  salon  or  the  concert  stage — music  of  the  dance  and  the  musical 
comedy,  songs,  ballads — everything  in  music  played  by  its  best  interpreters,  is 
what  the  Due  Art  provides. 

No  musical  instrument  ever  made  gives  so  much  as  the  Duo-Art.  No 
instrument  ever  made  has  met  such  quick  and  impressive  recognition. 

Representatives  in  all  leading  cities 


NEW  YORK 


The  AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

LONDON  PARIS  MADRID  SYDNEY 

Makers  of  the  celebrated  Aeolian-Vocalion 


MELBOURNE 
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Photo  by  Nicholas  Mil  ray 


FEMININE  CHARM   ENHANCED  BY   DECORATION 

Miss  Doris  Kenyon  who  before  she  became  a  cinema  star  earned  through  her  intelligent  character  interpretations  on  the 
stage  a  well-merited  popularity,  is  here  shown  in  an  embroidered  robe  which  harmonizes  delightfully  with  her  blond  beauty. 
Miss  Kenyon  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  her  first  appearance  on  the  speaking  stage  was  in  "The  Girl  in  the 
Limousine"  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre  in  1919.  Her  final  appearance  in  the  spoken  drama  was  in  "Up  the  Ladder  at  the 
Playhouse  in  192a.  Her  initial  motion-picture  work  was  with  George  Beban  in  "The  Pawn  of  Fate."  She  played  the 
leading  role  in  "Restless  Wires,"  recently  released.  As  "Polly  Benson"  in  this  screen  story  Miss  Kenyon  proves  her  un- 
usual intelligence  and  displays  a  gift  for  restrained  emotionalism  nicely  welded  with  natural  comedy. 
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TN  all  the  history  of  Furniture  there  is  perhaps 
*-  no  more  interesting  style  than  that  created  by 
Venetian  cabinetmakers  of  the  late  XVIII  Century. 
Inspired  by  the  Classic  feeling  which  left  so 
marked  an  influence  upon  the  French  and  English 


Furniture  of  that  time,  the  Italians  drew  freely 
upon  the  motives  of  their  northern  contemporaries 
—  and  with  the  skill  characteristic  of  their  native 
talent  so  well  depicted  in  the  Sleeping  Room 
pictured  above. 


^he  ©allerieB  of  ||ugq&0ticm 

HERE  one  may  not  only  acquire  Furniture 
and  decorative  accessories  which  will 
impart  distinction  to  their  surroundings,  but  may 
also  avail  oneself  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  an 
organization  which  for  half  a  century  has  proven 
itself  qualified  to  render  aid  in  the  carrying  out 
of  any  decorative  scheme. 

€][ The  policy  of. moderate  prices  always  main- 
tained by  this  establishment  was  never  more 
strongly  in  evidence  than  it  is  today. 


^Furniture 


INCORPORATED 

417-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

Forty- eighth  and  Forty- ninth  Streets 

:         :  ^cprotiucttottja  :         : 


'ecoration 
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Painting  Moods  With  a  Motion  Picture  Camera 


-  M     ^  RANCE,  the  land  of  Hugo  and 
]     Balzac,  Corot  and  Millet,  Napo- 

H^i^h     leon,  Bernhardt,  Pasteur — whom 

^|    you  will — has  been  slow  to  win 

V    recognition  in  the  new  world  of 

jH  the  screen.     First  to  produce  mo- 

^  tion  pictures  on  a  wide  scale,  she 

has  lagged  behind  in  the  later 
tedious  race  toward  real  cinema  artistry.  But 
at  last  she,  too,  has  begun  to  produce  her 
"great  directors."  Abel  Ganz  sprang  into 
prominence  with  a  single  film,  "I  Accuse." 
And  now,  Robert  Boudrioz.  Let  those  who 
deny  the  Art  of  the  screen  look  at  the  work 
of  Boudrioz. 

Bit  by  bit,  behind  the  daily  activities  of  the 
industry,  there  come  into  being  strips  of  film, 
here  and  there  that  show  sufficient  creative 
originality,  and  individuality,  to  justify  the 
closest  artistic  attention,  and  highest  praise. 
Though  as  a  whole  the  great,  crass  grinding 
of  commercialism  still  brands  picture-making, 
indubitably,  an  industry  rather  than  an  art, 
within  that  industry — just  as  within  the 
acreage  of  printer's  ink,  arranged  in  words  at 
so  much  per  day,  there  ap- 
pear the  paragraphs  of  some 
new  essayist,  or  lines  of  fine 
poetic  promise  —  one  now7 
may  find  real  art. 

Such  art  is  seen  in  the  first 
films  of  Robert  Boudrioz  to 
reach  this  country.  In  "Til- 
lers of  the  Soil,"  a  story  of 
French  peasant  life  recently 
brought  to  New  York,  Bou- 
drioz shows  us  what  the  ca- 
mera can  do  in  depicting  the 
moods  of  men,  and  surround- 
ing that  picturization  with 
an  atmosphere  of  poignant, 
interpretative  beauty.  Nei- 
ther Griffith  with  his  drama- 
tic heights,  Tourneur  with 
his  pictorial  artistry,  Ingram 
with  his  strength  of  story 
and  setting,  nor  Lubitsch  of 
Germany  with  his  human 
puppets  in  solemn  pomp,  has 
searched  the  soul  of  man 
through    the    camera's    eye,  Man-S  kinship 

and    revealed    the    loveliness  than  by  this 


Robert  Boudrioz  makes  natural  beauty  of  tree 
and  bush  intensify  the  poignant  mood  his  char- 
acters portray 


with  the  soil  has  never  been  more  graphically  drawn  upon  the  screen 
Millet  of  the  Cinema,  who  shows  man  as  the  servant  of  the  plough 


of  hill  and  tree  and  bush  and  soil  to  which  he 
is  allied,  with  finer  feeling. 

"Tillers  of  the  Soil"  shows  simple  scenes 
with  an  interpretative  significance  such  as  can 
be  imparted  only  by  genius.  It  is  such  signifi- 
cance as  that  which  made  Millet  famous,  and 
put  "The  Angelus"  and  "The  Gleaners" 
upon  countless  thousands  of  home-walls.  Dis- 
tant landscapes  at  times  parallel,  in  the  film, 
the  exquisite,  almost  sad,  beauty  of  Corot. 

Like  Corot,  Boudrioz  is  typically  French, 
although  behind  the  surface  of  his  art  there 
is  a  breadth  of  appeal  that  is  universal.  Like 
Corot,  Boudrioz  paints,  with  his  camera, 
landscapes  that  are  tenderly  French ;  they 
could  hardly  be  found  in  any  other  coun- 
try; yet  their  beauty  is  international.  The 
peasants  of  the  Boudrioz  film  are  as  French 
as  the  peasants  of  Millet,  portraying  moods 
that  are  essentially  Gallic  in  the  inarticulate 
poignancy  of  their  appeal ;  yet  the  feeling 
they  transmit,  the  deep  impression  they  con- 
vey, defies  racial  limitations. 

Whether  or  not  Boudrioz  will  "Amer- 
icanize" his  screen  art  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  motion-picture 
lords  of  this  country  is  prob- 
lematical. There  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  if  he  cares  to  do 
so,  he  can  capture  at  least 
a  fair  measure  of  the  fleet- 
ing screen  popularity  that  is 
to  be  had  today  by  those 
who  choose  to  cater  to  the 
whims  of  the  majority. 

Sad,  and  from  the  Ameri- 
can standpoint  almost  som- 
bre, "Tillers  of  the  Soil"  is 
nevertheless  profoundly  mov- 
ing. Even  unsophisticated 
audiences  know  how  to  cry, 
when  a  portrayal  of  real 
emotions  tugs  at  the  heart- 
strings. And  when  the  sad- 
ness of  mood  is  surrounded 
by  a  beauty  of  landscape  that 
is  almost  equally  moving,  the 
appeal  is  wellnigh  irresisti- 
ble. In  Boudrioz  France 
gives  us  a  director  who  can 
paint  both  men  and  trees 
with  a  camera  and  make 
them  live. 


At  ti 


>ies   the  decorative  quality   of   Corot  comes   to   the  surface   in    Hoi 
drioz'  varying,  and  always  illuminating  moods 


It  is  characteristic  of  this  director's  interpretative  treatment  to  place  his 
heroine  atop  an  arch 
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MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


A  charming  decoration 
for  livable  rooms 

A  HOME  is  really  a  picture  gallery,  in  which 
each  room  is  one  of  the  pictures.  A  room 
is  a  place  to  live  in  and  must  be  made  livable, 
but  much  of  the  restfulness  and  harmony  im- 
parted by  any  room  depends  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  its  wall  covering. 

Sanitas  has  so  much  to  offer  in  making  the  walls 
harmonious,  appropriate,  restful  and  clean-look- 
ing. Every  pattern  and  coloring  is  designed  to 
be  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  modern  home,  and 
to  prove  an  investment  of  lasting  value. 

Sanitas  is  made  on  cloth,  machine-painted  with 
durable  oil  colors  that  do  not  fade,  crack,  tear 
or  peel.  Wiping  with  a  damp  cloth  keeps  it  clean 
and  fresh.  It  can  be  hung  as  soon  as  the  plaster 
is  dry,  is  ideal  over  wall-boards,  and,  when 
properly  filled,  the  cracks  in  old  walls  do  not 
show  through.  Comes  in  styles  for  every  room 
in  the  house. 

Enamel  Finish 

in  plain  colors,  striped,  mottled,  tile  and  mosaic 
effects,  for  kitchens,  bathrooms,  laundries,  etc. 

Flat  Finish 

plain  tints,  for  flat  tones  that  can  be  hung,  as  they 
come,  or  paneled,  stenciled,  frescoed,  stippled  or  Tif- 
fany blended. 

Decorative  Patterns 

floral  designs,  reproductions  of  tapestry,  grass- 
cloth,  chambray,  burlap,  leather  and  rough-tile. 

See  Sanitas  at  your  decorator's 
Write  us  for  samples  and  booklet 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  band  of  red  silk  is  in  this  in- 
stance ornamented  with  embroi- 
dered yellow  discs  of  highly  sym- 
bolic character.  Pale  blue,  white, 
and  rose  enter  into  the  subordinate 
emblems.  Collection  of  Albert 
Bouree 


A  priestly  Mongolian  vestment  of  dark  blue  embroidered  with  blue, 

white,  brown  and  yellow  butterflies.     The   white   satin   border  is 

heavily  enriched  with  needlework.    From  the  collection  of  Philippe 

Berthelot 


Sage  green  velvet  forms  the  back- 
ground of  this  rich  border.  Pink 
peonies,  daisies  and  orange  fruits 
wander  over  its  surface,  while 
black  satin  embroidered  in  blue 
and  white  outlines  it.  Bouree  col- 
lection 


Colorful  Embroideries  from  China  are  Now  the  Mode 


Their  Symbolism,   Beauty  of  Design  and  Brilliant  Hues  Lend  Interest  and  Charm 


CHE  artists  who  design,  the  prac- 
ticed craftsmen  and  women  who 
execute  those  notable  clothes 
which  are  destined  to  be  worn 
by  the  great  mondaines  of  two 
hemispheres,  look  forward  each  season  with 
eager  expectancy  to  the  mid-summer  costume 
ball  given  in  the  gay  French  capital.  The 
artistic  expression  of  recognized  leaders  in  the 
realms  of  painting,  sculpture,  belles-lettres  and 
scholarly  research  and  the  protege  of  ultra 
society,  in  its  dominating  tendency  does,  be- 
yond all  question,  influence  the  trend  of  the 
succeeding  season's  fashions,  and  hence  we  who 
witnessed  during  the  past  July  the  pageantry 
of  Mongolian  pomp  and  color  which  passed 
up  and  down  the  superb  staircase  and  along 
the  brilliant  foyer  of  the  Paris  Opera  House 
knew  with  agreeable  certainty  that  Chinese 
design,  color  and  silhouette  would  enter  very 
largely  into  the  dress  and  accessories  of  smart- 
ly clad  women  during  the  following  autumn 
and  winter. 

A  delightful  Oriental  of  my  acquaintance 
once  said  in  response  to  my  enthusiastic  praise 
of  Eastern  design :  "You  are  yourself  un- 
conscious of  the  reason  why  you  find  it  so 
compelling.  The  eastern  artist  thinks  pri- 
marily of  the  symbolism  of  the  various  objects 
which  he  weaves  into  designs  of  beauty ;  the 
western  artist  is  usually  concerned  above  all 
else  with  the  effect  of  his  production  as  a  work 
of  art  and  hence  uses  motifs  which  will  further 
his  purpose  irrespective  of  their  super-obvious 
significance.  It  is  this  higher  meaning  in 
oriental  design  which  so  fascinates  you." 

Here  is  an  interesting  suggestion  for  the 
prospective  purchaser  of  those  glowing  panels 
and  jackets,  borders  and  cloaks  from  "far 
Cathay"  which  seem  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  winter's  most  luxurious 
costumes  and  accessories;  an  implication  poetic 
and  enchantingly  mysterious  lurks  in  each 
gorgeous  bit  of  fabric. 

Twelve  primitive  symbolic  designs  persist 
throughout  these  hand-worked  silks,  and  a 
drastic  sumptuary  law  has  ordained  their  use 


By  MADAME  CAROLYN  HAGUE 

in  the  five  orders  of  official  robes:  the  dragon, 
symbol  of  water,  the  tiger,  emblem  of  earth, 
the  three-clawed  raven,  representative  of  the 
sun,  the  hare  menacing  the  draught  of  im- 
mortality of  the  moon,  the  mushroom  and 
crane  both  standing  for  longevity  were  all 
applied  and  grouped  after  the  custom  of  im- 
memorial ages.  As  the  enthusiast  in  Chinese 
embroideries  falls  more  and  more  into  the  sym- 
bolic mood  she  finds  herself  posing  interpretive 
queries:  Does  the  circular  design,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  museum  border  of  M.  Bouree's 
collection  with  its  intricate  rectangular  mark- 
ings and  its  balancing  Swastikas  imply  that 
life's  puzzling  maze  is  enclosed  within  the 
circle  of  perfection  and  that  all  is  well? 

But  other  motifs,  less  august  perhaps  but 
no  less  pictorial,  might  be  used  by  the  Chinese 
artist  as  his  fancy  prompted,  and  in  his  un- 
hampered moments  he  produced  many  charm- 
ing fantasies.  In  one  strip  of  silk  he  has 
shown  a  background  latticed  with  the  complex 
design  of  the  repeated  Swastika,  symbol  of 
well-being,  and  against  its  soft  wood-brown 
tones  he  had  thrown  a  group  of  butterflies 
hovering  in  delicate  agitation. 

In  another  instance  he  has  bordered  a  robe 
of  intense  sky-blue  satin  with  artfully  em- 
broidered waves  of  frothing  white  and  green ; 
across  the  celestial  blue  above,  a  shower  of 
fruits  and  flowers  (cherries  with  their  sup- 
porting twigs,  anemones  with  trailing  roots, 
peonies  with  foliage)  falls  into  Neptune's  lap. 
Another  charming  conceit  is  a  cobalt  silk 
border  strewn  with  conventionalized  lotus 
blooms  and  their  equatic  leaves,  and  stray 
plum  blossoms,  singly  or  in  clusters,  all  float- 
ing sedately  on  the  azure  stream.  The  Chinese 
embroiderer  rejoices  as  well  in  a  pastoral,  and 
often  shows  flowering  rocks,  rustic  bridges, 
pensive  willows  and  in  their  midst  oriental 
peasants  at  work  or  play. 

The  hierarchy  of  state  signified  its  various 
ranks  through  the  medium  of  officially  ex- 
ecuted embroidery.  None  but  a  mandarin 
might  wear  garments  embroidered  in  gold 
thread.    The   pelican,   pheasant,   peacock   and 


crane  and  other  bipeds  embroidered  within  a 
square  indicated  a  mandarin  who  functions 
were  purely  civil ;  the  military  mandarin  wore 
within  his  square  hand-worked  insignia  a  tiger, 
bear  or  leopard.  Princes,  viceroys  and  minis- 
ters alone  might  flaunt  an  emblem  enclosed 
in  a  circular  frame. 

But  it  was  not  the  professional  craftswomen 
solely  who  concerned  themselves  with  these 
entrancing  devices  and  marvelously  colored 
silks.  The  semi-sequestered  ladies  of  the  Em- 
pire have  always  been  ardent  workers  at  the 
embroidery  frame,  their  robes  being  strewn 
with  veritable  feats  of  needlecraft,  the  work 
of  their  own  creative  fancy  and  agile  fingers. 
The  very  empress  of  this  eldest  of  monarchies 
offered  at  the  altar  each  year  fruit  and  foliage 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  celestial  arts  of  silk- 
weaving  and  hand  embroidery,  while  the  su- 
preme gift  of  the  emperor  to  him  whom  he 
would  honor  was  a  roll  of  embroidered  silk. 

Chinese  embroideries  which  are  a  riot  of 
color  and  others  in  gold  and  silver  thread  on 
a  black  ground  will  be  used  for  hats  as  well 
as  for  borders  and  panels.  The  subtle  art 
with  which  the  multifarious  hues  are  scaled 
and  blended  makes  these  brilliant  areas  of 
needlework  usable  for  a  broad  variety  of  cos- 
tumes and  accessories  and  many  women  who 
might  exclaim  at  their  dazzling  quality  when 
viewing  them  as  detached  strips  will  be  en- 
tirely reconciled  when  seeing  them  as  the  in- 
tegral part  of  a  cloak  or  gown. 

But  perhaps  the  Chinese  creation  which  will 
make  the  greatest  appeal  is  the  evening  head- 
dress. Made  of  wire  covered  with  brilliant 
velvet,  it  branches  from  each  side  of  the  brow 
with  becoming  grace,  and  sends  a  nimbus  of 
sparkling  beads  across  the  crown  of  the  wear- 
er's head.  Again,  the  symbolist  tells  us  that  it 
signifies  the  phoenix  rising  triumphant  from 
fire  and  ashes. 

Other  impulses  than  this  one  will  be  felt  in 
the  hats,  gowns  and  wraps  of  the  advancing 
season,  but  all  lovers  of  color  in  its  happiest 
manifestation  will  acclaim  the  costumes 
adorned  with  Chinese  embroidery. 
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LOUIS  SEIZE  bedroom  suite,  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  designs  in  our  galleries,  has  the  gaiety,  fresh- 
ness and  lightness  that  only  beautifully  designed  and 
beautifully  painted  furniture  can  give  a  room.  This 
Notman  adaptation  is  painted  robin's  egg  blue  with  the 
scrolls  and  medallions  in  French  pastel  shades  of  blue,  rose, 
pink  and  green.  But  the  suite  can  be  finished  in  any 
colors  desired.  The  vanity  dresser  is  unique  with  its 
hanging  mirror.  The  chifforobe  is  plainly  a  man's  piece. 
The  wcod  is  mahogany  and  birch.  It  may  be  had  also  in 
all  mahogany  and  gold. 

Prices  may  be  made  through 
your  Dealer  or  Decorator 

A. H.  NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
Z7ye^J/orA 
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Of  green  and  gold  brocade  and  built  on  the  simplest  lines  is  this  Elizabethan  shoe.    A  buckle  of 
precious  gems  formerly  adorned  the  instep,  and  its  wearer,  Dame  Brown  of  Leamington,  doubt- 
less danced  in  it  at  the  festivities  of  Kenilworth  Castle 

The  Shoe -Buckle  as  a  Work  of  Art 

In  a  Hundred    Charming  Aspects    This    Picturesque    Ornament    is  Again    Revived 


>*^^^B^-^HE  gesture   decreeing  simplicity 

£  in  women's  shoes  and  slippers 

B  I      has  been  made  with  unmistak- 

WL  1       able  emphasis  during  the  past 

^^_>^l  weeks.  Elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion either  as  intricate  strapping,  or  bizarre 
color  scheme  is  fast  slipping  into  oblivion, 
while  the  extreme  flapper  sandal  with  its  ex- 
aggerated flippancy  and  all  to  obvious  striving 
after  fantastic  effect  is  being  cast  aside  by 
those  women  whose  outward  smartness  is  but 
the  expression  of  great  cultivation. 

But  the  new  simplicity  will  not  be  alto- 
gether devoid  of  adornment,  for  a  happy  in- 
consistency on  the  part  of  fashion  has  quite 
suddenly  ordained  the  shortening  of  the  fast 
descending  skirt,  and  the  mind  with  a  flair 
for  dress  immediately  senses  the  need  of  a 
coquettish  note  at  the  instep. 

This  return  to  simplicity  in  footwear  is  a 
completely  natural  outcome;  a  conglomeration 
which  included  jaunty  interpretations  of  ori- 
ental  and   classic  sandals  and   adapta- 
tions of  medieval  and  rococco  shoes  and 
which  knew  practically  no  limit  as  to 
color  and  form  invited  our  extreme  re- 
action.    No  less  than  a  year  ago  I  pre- 
dicted  the  passing  of  the  bizarre  and 
the  advent  of  the  plain  shoe,  taking  my 
cue    from    a    group    of    patrons    whose 
taste  and  discriminating  intuitions  give 
the  momentum  to  fashion. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
creator  of  luxurious  clothes  ever  re- 
flects the  inclinations  of  his  really 
modish  clients,  and  at  the  moment  the 
leading  bootmakers  of  two  hemispheres 
arc  adorning  at  the  behest  of  the  smart 
mondaine  shoes  and  slippers  of  simple 
design  with  that  thoroughly  delightful 
ornament,  the  buckle.  Americans  re- 
turning from  the  trans-Atlantic  shop- 
ping expeditions  of  later  summer,  in 
which  are  garnered  those  costumes  and 
accessories  that  predict  rather  than 
state  the  mode,  are  debarking  from  the 
great  ocean  liners  in  trimly  built  shoes 
very  strikingly  buckled. 

The  shoe-buckle  is  a  patrician  among 
ornaments.  Even  when  worn  below 
a  crisply  cut   tailored  skirt  it  still  ex- 


By  JAMES  C.  PAPE 

presses  debonair  charm  and  stateliness ;  when 
completing  a  costume  of  sumptuous  fabric  and 
dashing  silhouette  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
rarified  good  form.  Who  can  wonder  that 
the  exquisites  of  the  latter  eighteenth  century 
sought  to  stay  its  passing  and  to  ostracize  its 
upstart  rival,  the  shoelace!  Tickets  to  exclu- 
sive places  of  amusement  then  stated  in  em- 
phatic type,  "Gentlemen  with  shoestrings  not 
admitted."  Champions  of  the  buckle  have 
triumphed  to  this  extent — it  must  still  be  worn 
in  older  civilizations  than  ours  by  both  bishop 
and  judge  and  by  him  who  would  make  his 
bow  to  the  king,  while  a  fastidious  Highlander 
never  appears  without  it  when  clad  in  his 
dinner  kilt. 

When  designing  for  an  imminent  future 
a  wise  craftsman  cannot  but  refer  to  the 
prolific  past.  A  French  shoe  of  the  late 
Renaissance  is  replete  with  suggestion  with  its 
long,  pointed  vamp  of  striped  fabric,  its  high 
slender  heel  and  its  full  rosette  of  silver  lace. 


This  black  satin   gentleman's   pump   of   the   eighteenth   century 

with  its  preposterous  heel  and  charmingly  wrought  gold  buckle 

is  clearly  the  ancestor  of  the  more  wearable  modern  woman's 

buckled  shoe 


If  the  entire  shoe  were  of  self-striped  brown 
satin,  the  toe  and  heel  modified  to  modern 
usage,  and  a  flat,  oval  buckle  of  plain  brown 
satin  outlined  with  an  almost  invisibly  narrow 
quilling  of  matching  color  were  substituted 
for  the  outstanding  fluff  of  silvery  lace,  one 
would  have  a  perfect  interpretation  of  the 
current  fashion  in  footwear. 

Again,  in  the  varied  treatments  of  the 
eighteenth  century  shoe  there  is  endless  in- 
spiration. The  large  square  buckle  of  metal 
or  paste  posed  against  a  shoe  of  graceful  coil 
tour  always  satisfies  the  eye.  It  is  reproduced 
for  latter-day  use  as  a  pump  of  patent  leather 
with  a  high  Spanish  or  French  heel,  a  round- 
ing toe  and  a  buckle  of  cut  steel,  or  also  in  tan 
calf  with  a  low  French  heel,  moderately 
pointed  toe  and  a  square  instep  buckle  of  fine 
bronze  beads. 

Twentieth  century  cut-steel,  however,  has 
a  jewel-like  quality  which  rivals  in  beauty  of 
workmanship,  design  and  sparkling  brilliancy 
the  best  work  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, while  many  of  the  modern  com- 
position buckles  are  departures  in  a 
new  field.  Of  these,  ovals  of  glossy 
surface  with  rich  opalescent  coloring 
known  as  "batik"  are  destined  to  have 
a  notable  popularity.  Attached  to  a 
plain  black  shoe  they  compel  the  ad- 
miration of  the  beholder. 

In  the  days  of  hoops  and  small- 
clothes fancy  ran  riot  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  ornaments  and  we  find  diamonds 
of  the  first  water  set  in  rose  clusters 
against  a  silver  background. 

Silver  buckles,  slenderly  oval  and 
delicately  chased,  are  charming  when 
placed  at  the  instep  of  a  dark  brown 
suede  or  black  kid  pump,  but  of  all 
latter-day  fancies  a  sandal  of  beige 
suede,  the  broad  ankle-strap  of  which 
is  fastened  at  one  side  by  a  brass  saddle 
buckle,  is  perhaps  the  most  arrantly  at- 
tractive. 

Was  the  skirt  really  shortened 
merely  in  the  interest  of  greater  com- 
fort or  was  this  move  of  fashion,  after 
all,  an  unconscious  invitation  on  the 
part  of  tasteful  women  to  the  marvel- 
ous!}''becoming  instep  buckle? 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Decorative  Quality  Achieved  in  Rich  Furs 


That  Art  with  a  decidedly  big  A 
enters  into  the  designing  and  construc- 
tion of  fur  coats  for  the  enhancement 
of  feminine  beauty  and  the  greater  com- 
fort of  the  alluring  sex  is,  we  venture, 
something  which  no  one  familiar  with 
the  advancement  of  the  couturier's  craft 
will  dare  deny.  Of  late  years  milady's 
form  enwrapped  with  the  soft  skins  of 
rare  animals  has  compelled  the  atten- 
tion of  the  best  figure  and  portrait 
painters  of  the  world  and  added  a  new 
charm  to  many  canvases  in  the  galleries. 

Something  far  subtler  than  mere 
craftsmanship  enters  into  the  making  of 
such  costly  robes  as  those  here  repro- 
duced. The  contours  of  shoulder,  col- 
lar, and  sleeve  in  these  super  garments 
is  the  result  of  sheer  artistry.  The  furry 
lines  accentuate  every  lovely  curve  in 
the  wearer's  body.  Even  an  imperfectly 
formed  Venus  might  enshroud  her  de- 
fective pulchritude  in  such  attire  and 
win  the  admiration  of  the  critical. 


To  such  a  high  degree  of  Art  has  the 
furrier  advanced  his  product  that  one 
might  almost  avow  the  new  fur  coats  of 
the  season  were  designed  alone  for  their 
powers  of  visual  charm.  But  even 
Beauty,  when  the  blasts  blow  and  the 
snows  descend  becomes  suddenly  un- 
aware of  her  chief  concern  in  life,  which 
is  to  delight  the  eye  of  mankind  and 
arouse  the  envy  of  her  sisters,  and 
snuggles  within  the  protective  warmth 
of  her  furry  armor. 

Here  are  pictured  three  types  of  coat 
in  gray  caracul,  Eastern  mink,  and  Leip- 
zig dyed  broadtail,  each  with  a  distinc- 
tive collar  of  its  own  or  some  other  fur 
and  in  all  three  one  may  read  the  skill 
of  the  designer  and  the  finger  deftness 
of  the  maker.  And  here  is  a  fortune  in 
fur,  as  must  be  the  case  in  every  work 
of  art  that  deserves  the  term  unique.  In 
their  own  way  these  coats  rank  with 
certain  pieces  of  rare  old  Dresden,  or 
one  of  the  bronzes  of  the  early  Greeks 
or,  perhaps,  a  suave  and  colorful  Corot. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Four  Stars  As  Observed  By  a  Jocund  Astronomer 


George  Arliss,  who  is  in  serious  danger  of  becoming  American- 
ized, returns  to  Broadway  this  month  with  all  his  wonted 
subtlety,  in  the  "silent  drama"  production  of  "The  Green  God- 
dess." There  is  no  more  charming  mannered  player  of  the 
moment  and  none  who  manipulates  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
character  portrayal  so  deftly,  so  convincingly 


In  the  play,  "In  Love  with  Love,"  which  seems  destined  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  New  York,  Henry  Hull  is  at  his  best. 
One  would  not  docket  him  as  a  great  artist,  but  what  he  has  to 
do  he  does  with  intelligence  and  a  fine  appreciation  of  character 
delineation.  Our  caricaturist  has  accented  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  player  with  an  exaggerated  pencil 


Gregory  Kelly,  recalled  by  his  splendid  work  in  "Seventeen," 
the  Booth  Tarkington  play  of  some  seasons  back,  has  again 
registered  a  hit  in  the  new  production  by  Tarkington  and  Harry 
Leon  Wilson  with  the  piquing  title  of  "Tweedles."  Here  is  a 
young  actor  with  a  sense  of  humor,  cleverness  and  a  style  that 
connotes  artistry 


Cyril  Maude,  the  English  actor  who  is  captivating  American 
audiences  with  his  charm  and  humor  in  "Aren't  We  All?"  is  in 
his  second  season  on  Broadway.  John  Decker,  who  drew  this 
and  the  other  three  caricatures  on  this  page,  is  making  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  theatre  world  as  a  delineator  of  personalities 
plus  their  weaknesses 
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It  Answers  a  Million  Questions ! 

Defines  140,000  Terms  Embracing  All   the  Newest;  Includes  2,500  Illustrations;  Contains  1,325  Pages, 
Making  It  the  Largest  and  Most  I  p-to-Date  Abridged  Dictionary  in  Existence. 

THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

Practical  Standard  Dictionary 


ibridged  dictionary   making — a  truly  marvelous  book  of  information  and  knowledge,  the  largest 
ial    Funk  £    Wagnalls   Unabridged  New   Standard    Dictionary,   which   cost  over  $1,500,000   to 


An  unequaled  achievement  in 
and  latest  abridgment  of  the  col< 

produce! 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls   Practical  Standard    Dictionary  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most  up-to-date,  the  most  useful,  the 
most  valuable  abridged  dictionary  you  can  find. 


For  its  size,  it  is  the  most  thoroughly 
practical,  authoritative,  and  encyclopedic 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  ever 
produced.  It  is  a  comprehensive,  con- 
densed, and  an  indispensable  guide  for  the 
student  of  the  language,  whether  in  col- 
lege or  the  home,  in  public  or  commercial 
life. 

New  From  Cover  to  Cover 

The  Funk  k  Wagnalls  Practical  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  defines  the  very  newest 
words  and  phrases.  It  brings  to  you  the 
newest  meanings  of  old  terms,  and  gives 
you  down-to-the-minute  information  on 
the  changes  taking  place  in  our  language. 
Rare  indeed  would  be  the  word  which  you 
could  not  find  defined  in  this  remarkable 
dictionary — and  defined  better,  more  clear- 
ly, and  more  modemly  than  in  anv  other 
work  of  similar  nature.  There  is  no  dic- 
tionary on  the  market  to-day  that  is  as 
new  as  this! 

Contains  2,500  Illustrations 

And  the  illustrations  really  illustrate — 
they  mean  something.  Accurate  to  the 
finest  detail  and  passed  upon  by  experts  in 
various  sciences  and  arts,  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  authority.  They  are  the  work 
of  carefully  twined  artists  who  are  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  art  of  illustrating. 

Every  One  Will  Appreciate  It 

The  Practical  Standard  Dictionary  will  prove  a 
trustworthy  guide  in  schools,  in  business  offices,  in 
homes — for  physicians,  doctors,  lawyers,  writers — 
for  public  speakers,  students,  men  of  affairs — for 
club  women,  business  women,  societv  women,  and 
"old-fashioned"  (?)  women  directing  home  affairs 
— for  parents  who  are  training  their  children  in 
that  priceless  accomplishment,  the  correct  use  of 
our  language — for  all  who  speak,  read,  or  write 
English,  or  who  desire  to  do  so. 


HIGH  PRAISE 


D..  D.C.L.,  President, 
its  scholarship,  con- 
of  the   best   dictiona- 


10'\h    Inches  Higl 


Thick 


Extremely  Valuable 

Elmer  E.  Brown.  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of 
Vev>  York  University,  says:  "The  Practical  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  impresses  me  as  a  remarkable 
achievement  in  bookmaking  arid  an  extremely 
valuable  contribution  to  the  convenience  of  prac- 
tical life  as  represented  in  the  multifarious  use 
of  words." 

Like  an  Unabridged 

Raymond  Weeks.  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Columbia  University,  Xew  York,  says: 
"I  have  found  its  excellence  equal  to  that  of  the 
larger   Standard    Dictionary." 

Like  a  Cyclopedia 

Albert  S.  Cook,  L.H.D..  LL.D..  Litt.D..  Tali  U,,,- 
ver&ity :  "I  particularly  appreciate  its  encyclo- 
pedic elements  and  its  inclusion  of  new  words 
which   have   obtained   a    footing   in    the   language." 

Most  Serviceable 

('.     X.     Wenger.     A.M.,     Department     of     English, 

tity  of  Michigan:   "The  most  serviceable  of 

anything   in    its   line   that   I   have   had    access   to." 


Trio  of  Good  Points 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Ph.B.. 
r/nivi  rsity  of  Virginia  : 
venience  and  usefulness 
ries   now  existing." 


Uses  It  Constantly 

Ernest  F.  Amy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Ohio  Wcsleyan  University:  "I  find  myself 
referring   to    it   constantly." 

General  Utility  Appeal 

Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.D.,  President,  University  of 
Minnesota:  "Its  completeness  and  size  commend 
it   for   general   use." 

Ideal  Dictionary 

Albert  B.  Di'nwiddie.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent, Tiilmie  University  of  Louisiana:  "An  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  and  its  convenient  size 
makes  it  an  ideal  dictionary  for  the  business 
man." 

Splendid  Work 

P.  L.  Campbell,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  President,  University 
hi  i in  non:  "Splendid  piece  of  work,  and  it  seems 
to  me  more  nearly  meets  the  needs  of  the  average 
person    than   any   dictionary    I    have   seen   before." 

Invaluable  for  Reference 

Livingston  Ferrand,  M.D.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
President,  Cornell  University:  "The  convenient 
size,  its  clear  type,  and  its  vocabulary  brought  up 
to   date   make   it   invaluable   for   ready   reference." 

The  Greatest  Dictionary  Value  Ever  Offered 

This  matchless  dictionary — the  newest  and  the 
largest  abridged  dictionary  published — for  a  total  of 
only  $7.74  (carriage  prepaid),  bound  in  full  flexible 
leather,  printed  on  Bible  paper  from  new  clear  type, 
with   thumb-notch   index  !      Sign  and  mail  the  coupon. 

Full  Flexible  Leather,  Gold-edged  Paper, 

Boxed,  $7.50;   Post-paid,  $7.74. 

Name  stamped  in  gold  without  extra  charge 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth   Avenue,   New  York 
134    Salisbury   Square,    Fleet   Street,   London 


Some  Exclusive  Features 


of  the  Practical  Standard  D 


2.  It  gives  first  the  meanings  of  the 
words  as  they  are  used  to-day — the 
most  common   meaning  first. 

3.  Specializing  in  living  words,  its  vo- 
cabulary is  the  most  practical  for 
educational  and  home  use  of  any  dic- 
tionary published. 

4.  It  embraces  all  the  reputable  words 
used  in  the  English  Classics  by  the 
Fathers   of   English    Literature. 

5.  Abridged  from  the  joint  labors  of 
nearly  400  experts,  brought  down  to 
date  by  eminent  authorities  from 
leading  American  Universities,  the 
PRACTICAL  STANDARD  DICTION- 
ARY reflects  the  learning  of  more 
than  100  national  and  international 
institutions  —  educational,  industrial, 
political,  scientific,  etc. — and  is  there- 
fore THE  MOST  AUTHORITATIVE 
DICTIONARY     EVER      PUBLISHED. 

6.  It  is  the  only  dictionary  of  which 
the  Pronunciations  are  based  on  the 
decisions  of  an  International  Com- 
mittee o  f  Twenty-five  Experts  in 
English  speech  from  the  leading  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

7.  It  defines  all  words  by  definite  state- 
ment, giving  the  meanings  of  terms 
in  simple  words  instead  of  by  ab- 
truse   and   often   ill-defined   synonyms. 

8.  It  is  the  only  dictionary  that  follows 
a  simple  system  for  the  compound- 
ing of  words,  and  is  the  only  one 
that  is  a  safe  guide  to  follow  in  the 
division  of  words  in  printing  and 
writing. 

per- 


10.  In  the  department  of  Synonyms  it 
devotes  12,000  lines  to  6,000  syno- 
nymic treatments,  it  presents  6.000 
Antonyms  and  indicates  the  correct 
use  of  Prepositions. 

11.  Its  2,500  illustrations  embrace  mas- 
terpieces of  pictorial  definition  and 
of  art. 

12.  A  collection  of  1,900  Foreign  Phrases 
used  in  English  literature  and 
drawn  from  French.  German,  Greek, 
Italian,    Latin,    Spanish. 

MAKES  A  WONDERFUL  GIFT 


I  em-lust  *7..-|0.  plus  2i  cents  fur  carriage  cli 
($7.74  in  Mill,  fur  wliieli  please  send  me  TIIF. 
I'KACTIi'AI,  STANDARD  DICTIONARY,  hour 
full    flexible    leather,    with    personal    name    stamp 


below  name  to  he  stamped 


A  CHARCOAL  PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  ALFONSO  P.  VILLA 

In  striking  contrast  to  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Rodman  Wanamaker,  published  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  the 
artist,  Mr.  J.  S.  Eland,  here  portrays  in  a  darker  medium,  charcoal,  his  interpretation  of  Mrs.  Villa's  brunette 
beauty.  She  was  formerly  Miss  Helen  Lippincott,  of  the  well-known  Philadelphia  family  of  that  name.  Here 
the  portraitist  suggests  the  classic  facial  contours  of  an  early  Greek  sculpture — a  Tanagra  figurine  come  to  life. 
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The  Truth  About  Those  Gothic 
K  "Fakes" 


{Continued  from   page   11) 


had    Persia    or    Lydia    in    mind. 

Wells  says  that  for  the  for- 
eigners in  Athens  the  State  did  not 
exist ;  thereupon  Professor  Mur- 
ray rises  in  the  footnotes  to  say 
that  the  boast  of  the  Athenians 
was  that  they  gave  utmost  hospi- 
tality to  aliens ;  and  that  Cephalus, 
at  whose  house  the  conversation 
of  Plato's  Republic  is  placed,  was 
a  resident  alien,  a  wealthy  man, 
happy  in  the  best  society,  with  his 
son,  Lycias,  the  leading  orator. 
But  a  few  pages  further  on,  Wells 
will  quote  his  collaborators,  and 
there  are  no  dissenting  footnotes 
then. 

This  contemporary  spectacle  of 
contradictory  records  going  out  in 
the  same  volume  shows  that  a  way 
out  of  an  impasse  in  Gothic  art 
could  easily  be  found. 

What  is  of  more  importance  in 
the  matter  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  the  revelation,  follow- 
ing the  focusing  upon  it  of  the 
world's  attention  in  art  and  dec- 
oration just  now,  that  the  insti- 
tution has  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
mausoleum  devoted  to  the  arts 
and  industries  of  past  ages.  It 
has  become,  particularly  in  the 
current  years  of  its  half  century 
run,  a  veritable  university  of  the 
most  popular  character,  but  with 
arr«  incomparable  equipment  both 
csssic  and  contemporaneous. 

If  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
instead  of  evolving  into  a  most 
modern  educational  institution, 
had  remained  merely  a  museum 
ranging  antiques  in  a  row,  no 
great  popular  importance  would 
attach  as  to  whether  some  of  its 
statues  were  genuine.  The  pile, 
however  stately,  would  have  re- 
mained simply  an  art  memorial  to 
millionaires.  More  or  less  a  pri- 
vate assembly  of  antiques,  or  pur- 
chased under  the  provisions  of  pri- 
vate testament,  the  discovery, 
here  and  there,  of  a  counterfeit 
would  not  cause  surprise,  nor  call 
for  public  criticism. 

The  disclosure  that  a  king  pur- 
porting to  be  of  Gothic  stone  was 
only  modern  clay  or  that  a  Ma- 
donna's virtues  were  moulded  in 
Montmartre  in  our  strenuous 
times,  would  be  hardly  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  discovery  of  an- 
other skeleton  in  the  family  cabi- 
net. 

In  any  collection  not  scientifi- 
cally selected,  studied  and  ar- 
ranged, we  might  well  expect 
solecisms  and  anachronisms  on  the 
shelves.  Inscriptions  ministering 
only  to  the  pride  of  patrons  might 
be  inexact.  We  allow  for  a  wide 
latitude  in  the  legends  affixed  by 
the  dealers  in  curios.  But  to  a 
museum  depending  upon  such 
sources,  the  American  public 
would  not  go  to  school. 

It  would  be  like  the  biographer 


getting  his  material  from  what 
was  said  at  the  obsequies;  or  St. 
Peter  using  epitaphs,  unedited,  as 
entries  in  his  Doomesday  Book. 

But  the  public  by  the  million 
does  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, many  for  serious,  practical 
study;  and  hence  the  importance 
to  have  cleared  up  the  charges 
that  M.  Vigoroux  or  another 
antiquarian  may  make. 

Under  criticism  the  authorities 
at  present  are  almost  as  mute  as 
the  works  involved,  but  it  is 
learned  through  dealers  that  a 
world-wide  inquiry  is  under  way 
to  trace  and,  if  possible,  expose 
the  elaborate  industry  in  counter- 
feiting works  of  art. 

In  the  suit  filed  by  George 
Joseph  Lemotte,  Sir  Joseph  Du- 
veen  is  quoted  as  saying:  "This 
Virgin  is  a  fake.  I  will  prove 
that  it  is  a  fake,  and  I  will  prove 
that  it  has  not  been  made  more 
than  five  years  ago.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  my  Paris  house  to  find  the 
faker  who  made  it,  and  I  will 
give  100,000  francs  to  find  the 
man  who  made  it." 

In  another  place  in  the  com- 
plaint M.  Demotte  alleges  that 
Sir  Joseph  said :  "I  will  spend 
$500,000  to  prove  that  this  Vir- 
gin is  a  fake." 

This  controversy  has  to  do  with 
a  Virgin  and  Child,  a  statuette, 
bought  by  the  late  Michael  Drei- 
cer,  Fifth  Avenue  jeweler.  The 
Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  Theodore 
Hetzler,  President,  and  Parrish 
Watson,  dealer  in  Chinese  porce- 
lains and  former  partner  of  Mr. 
Dreicer,  figure  in  this  interesting 
suit  as  executors  of  the  estate.  To 
get  the  value  of  the  Virgin,  for 
which  an  instalment  of  100,000 
francs  had  been  paid  out  of  a  total 
purchase  price  of  350,000,  the 
executors  sought  the  expert  opin- 
ion of  Sir  Joseph  Duveen.  Sir 
Joseph  denies  reflecting  upon  Mr. 
Demotte,  further  than  to  say  that 
his  competitor,  in  his  judgment, 
had  been  imposed  upon  and  that 
the  Virgin  and  Child  which  Mr. 
Dreicer  bought  is  not  champleve 
enamel  from  Limoges,  of  the 
Thirteenth   Century. 

While  this  suit  does  not  imme- 
diately concern  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  controversy  does, 
for  in  1921  the  Museum  accepted 
the  bequest  of  the  Michael  Drei- 
cer collection.  The  standing,  too, 
of  Mr.  Demotte  as  an  antiquarian 
expert  is  of  moment  to  the  Mu- 
seum, as  many  purchases  have  been 
made  through  him. 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  in- 
quiry begun  into  this  whole  sub- 
ject, it  is  now  reported,  by  the 
Louvre  and  in  which  there  will 
be  lively,  though  unheralded 
American  participation,  will  be  to 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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HER  VISIONS   OF   BEAUTY   BECOME   REALITIES 


Born  in  Bohemia — the  real  place,  not  the  mythical  quarter  of 
Montmartre — Marion  Stehlik  came  to  this  country  not  so  very 
long  ago  bringing  with  her  a  brain  teeming  with  ideas  and  a 
determination  to  succeed  as  a  designer.  It  was  not  an  easy  path; 
the  road  to  success  is  filled  with  cobbles  cunningly  placed  there 
by  those  who  having  failed  themselves  strive  to  prevent  others 
from  making  the  journey.      But  welded  upon  an   imagination 


that  evolves  form  and  color,  Miss  Stehlik  possesses  the  strain 
of  practicality  so  necessary  in  these  days  for  recognition  as  an 
artist.  That  she  practices  her  art  in  fabrics  which  become 
clothes  and  visualizes  design  for  the  sartorial  adornment  of  her 
sex  makes  her  no  less  the  consummate  artist.  She  is  an  aesthete 
who  realizes  her  dreams  of  beauty  in  the  attire  of  smart 
women. 


r% 


7 HE  crowning  glory  of  your  home 
— a  Johns-Manville  Colorblende 
Roof — a  soft  colored  tapestry  of  fire- 
safety  from  eaves  to  ridge. 

This  artistic  development  by  Johns- 
Manville  in  blending  the  various 
tones  of  Rigid  Asbestos  Shingles 
gives  you  a  chance  to  express  a  rare 
beauty  in  the  roof,  so  often  neglected 


in  the  past  to  the  detriment  of  good 
architecture. 

With  ail  their  beauty,  Johns-Man- 
ville Rigid  Asbestos  Shingles  are  fire- 
proof and  practically  indestructible. 

May  we  send  you  a  booklet  in  col- 
ors? Send  a  post  card  request  to 
Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  296  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


JOHNS-  MANVILLE^SL 
ASBESTOS   SHINGL 


Silk  brocade/^  the  william  w  mary  period 


RICHLY  ornamented  with  motifs  in  colors — often  in 
gold  or  silver  threads  —silk  brocades  reflect  the  de- 
velopment of  design  from  the  IXth  and  Xth  Centuries 
down  to  the  present  day.  For  hundreds  of  years  they  have 
recorded  the  designs  characteristic  of  the  important 
artistic  periods. 

The  beautiful  Schumacher  brocade  illustrated  here  was 
suggested  by  three  rare  brocades  woven  in  the  William 
and  Mary  and  Georgian  Periods.  Motifs  from  these  three 
antique  pieces  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
have  been  skillfully  adapted,  composed  and  woven  to  meet 
the  modern  requirements  of  interior  decoration. 


The  fine  close  weave  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  silk 
make  this  Schumacher  brocade  an  appropriate  fabric  for 
furniture  coverings,  wall  coverings  and  hangings.  There 
are  other  combinations  of  color,  each  exquisite. 

Your  own  decorator  or  upholsterer  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  you  to  see  the  Schumacher  fabrics  including  the 
William  and  Mary  brocade  illustrated  here.  He  will  also 
arrange  the  purchase  for  you.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60 
West  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  Offices  in  boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
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WITH  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery the  making  of  wall- 
paper developed  rapidly  into  a 
highly  commercialized  business 
intent  primarily  on  improved 
methods  and  quantity  produc- 
tion. By  1867  the  last  of  the  great 
scenic  papers  had  been  produced. 
Textile  and  conventional  designs 
were  again  in  vogue.  In  the  next 
twenty  years  under  the  commer- 
cial system  and  the  general  de- 
terioration in  taste  the  artistic 
value  of  wallpaper  declined  seri- 
ously. Poor  colors  added  to  the 
horrors  of  bad  design  to  produce 
hundreds  of  patterns  that  had  no 
merit  whatever  to  recommend 
them. 

During  this  period,  says  Dr. 
Phyllis  Ackerman  in  her  admir- 
able volume  on  the  history  of  wall- 
paper, there  was  introduced  an  in- 
teresting new  type  of  paper.  In 
1856  when  Japan  was  opened  to 
Western  commerce  there  was 
found  there  a  type  of  paper  for 
walls  and  screens  that  simulated 
embossed  leather.  The  paper  it- 
self was  of  very  tough  quality, 
made  from  the  fibers  of  the  plant 
Edffemonthis  papyrifera.  Three 
or  four  sheets  of  this  were  stuck 
together  to  make  one  thickness, 
giving  a  very  heavy,  spongy  ma- 
terial. The  embossing  was  done 
.^vith  wooden  rollers,  the  printing 
-Being  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bank  Note  Printing  Office  of  the 
Government.  After  being  em- 
bossed thin  sheets  of  silver  or  gold 
were  laid  over"  the  paper.  The 
design  was  then  stenciled  on  and, 
to  complete  it,  the  whole  surface 
was  then  lacquered.  The  result 
was  a  very  rich  and  handsome 
paper  that  found  a  ready  market 
in  the  West. 

The  commercializing  of  wall- 
paper design  and  production  pro- 
voked one  notable  reaction.  Wil- 
liam Morris,  at  war  with  ma- 
chinery and  the  degradation  of  the 
decorative  arts  that  it  had  caused, 
established  in  1861  the  firm  of 
Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  and 
Company  in  London,  for  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  Mural  Dec- 
orations, whether  pictures,  pattern 
work  or  only  color  arrangement, 
carving,  stained  glass,  metal  work 
including  jewelry,  furniture,  em- 
broidery, stamped  leather,  and  so 
on.  In  a  year  the  firm  added  to 
this  list  of  products  chintzes,  wall- 
papers and  carpets.  It  was  in 
November,  1862,  that  they  at- 
tempted their  first  paper,  the  rose 
trellis  design,  for  which  Morris 
himself  drew  the  trellis  and  vine, 
while  Webb  did  the  birds. 
Hitherto  the  firm  of  Morris  had 
itself  done  all  its  own  manufac- 
turing and  at  first  they  undertook 
to  continue  the  policy  with  wall- 
papers. They  etched  the  pattern 
on  a  zinc  plate  and  tried  print- 
ing with  oil  colors. 


But  the  method  was  found  to 
be  slow  and  unsatisfactory  so 
they  substituted  instead  the  tradi- 
tional wood-block  printing  with 
tempera  colors.  In  this,  too,  how- 
ever, they  proved  not  to  have  the 
best  facilities,  so  in  the  end  they 
consigned  the  production  of  their 
wallpaper  designs  to  an  already 
established  firm,  Jeffreys  and 
Company. 

The  first  Morris  pattern  on  the 
market  was  the  daisy  design. 
Thereafter  there  followed  quite  a 
series  culminating  in  the  pome- 
granate. Then  Morris  turned  to 
other  interests,  but  after  a  few 
vears  he  again  became  interested 
in  wallpapers  and  produced   quite 


a  large  second  group  of  patterns. 
In  all,  Morris  made,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  wallpaper  designs  or,  count- 
ing provisions  for  different  color 
combinations  in  the  printing,  fully 
twice  that  number.  All  of  these 
Morris  himself  supervised  most 
carefully  from  the  moment  the 
finished  rolls  were  ready  to  mar- 
ket. When  the  block  cutter  had 
traced  his  design  it  was  always 
returned  to  Morris  to  retouch  and 
he  maintained  constant  supervision 
of  the  dye  pots  of  his  manufac- 
turer. 

Beside  producing  designs  him- 
self Morris  stimulated  other  ar- 
tists  to  enter  the   field,   the   most 


notable  being  Walter  Crane,  who 
has  produced  a  number  of  pat- 
terns rather  in  the  Morris  man- 
ner. On  the  continent,  too,  his 
influence  was  felt,  in  Belgium 
Henri  van  der  Velde  producing 
some  interesting  designs,  and  in 
Germany  Otto  Eckmann  and 
Walter  Leistikow. 

The  Morris-Ruskin  revival  of 
art  in  England  was  reflected  again 
in  another  charming  series  of  de- 
signs for  wallpapers.  Kate  Green- 
away,  painter  of  children,  pub- 
lished a  series  of  Almanacs  of 
her  water-colors  beginning  with 
the  year  1883  and  continuing  un- 
til 1897,  and  these  drawings  were 
used    for  nurserj    wallpapers. 
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bring  about,  if  possible,  some  re- 
vision of  the  prices  paid  for  an- 
tiquities. 

To  the  layman  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  commendable  inquiry,  for 
the  prices,  particularly  of  the 
Gothic  samples  now  in  question, 
are  high.  Moreover,  just  as 
Hugo  Stinnes  and  other  German 
millionaires  have  comfortably  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  mark  and 
the  Empire,  so  Gothic  kings  and 
Virgins  emerge  in  Europe  like  a 
legion  of  honor,  despite  the  loot- 
ing and  the  guns  of  the  late  war. 
And  this  without  reference  to  the 
alleged  counterfeit  output  of  the 
ateliers  of  Paris. 

Midway  between  Paris  and 
Rambouillet  to  whose  chateau, 
long  the  residence  of  French  kings, 
M.  Alexandre  Millerand  repairs 
over  week  ends  and  vacation  days 
to  remember  that  he,  and  not  M. 
Poincare,  is  President  of  France, 
there  is  a  little  town,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise,  called 
Mesnil  St.  Denis.  You  would 
motor  through  it  without  being 
conscious  that  it  was  there,  it  is 
so  quiet  and  so  small.  It  is  a 
hamlet  where  farmers  sleep. 
These  workers  of  the  field  are 
alive  enough  by  day,  astride  Ford 
tractors  and  putting  in  three  crops 
a  year.  The  little  town,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  new  building  for 
several  centuries.  Incidentally, 
the  community  houses  the  efficient 
gentleman  whose  signature  makes 
legal  tender  of  the  paper  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  France. 

But  the  homes,  their  decorations 
and  ornaments  are  all  antique,  or 
so  they  seem.  It  is  a  corner  in 
Arcady  that  would  appeal  to  col- 
lector or  artist.  Statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  stone  kings 
and  commoners,  or  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  as  plentiful  as  grand- 
father clocks  used  to  be  in  New 
England  country  homes. 

I  mention  this  town  of  Mesnil 
St.  Denis  and  its  treasure  trove 
because  I  came  to  know  it  well, 
having  placed  our  daughter  there 
in  safe  retreat  during  war's  in- 
vasion when  the  policy  of  the 
spoilers  was:  "Women  and  chil- 
dren first."  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  place  is  typical  of  many,  and 
that  hundreds  of  objects  of  Gothic 
art  now  taxing  even  the  bounti- 
ful treasury  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  could  be  picked  up  for 
no  great  sums  in  many  parts  of 
France. 

Mesnil  St.  Denis  has  an  ancient 
church,  a  monastery,  somewhat 
modern,  particularly  in  its  sci- 
ence and  ministrations  when,  as 
a  convent,  it  opened  its  doors  dur- 
ing the  war  to  the  wounded  and 
the  fatherless;  and  the  hamlet  has 
a     chateau.       Both     church     and 


chateau  are  adorned  with  statues, 
many  of  them  kin  in  contour  and 
coloring  with  the  best  Gothic  ex- 
hibits, so  far  as  one  knows,  in  any 
of  the  museums  of  either  Europe 
or  America. 

Representatives  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  church  in  which, 
among  other  statues,  is  one  of  the 
celebrated  Saints  who,  after  de- 
capitation, walked  three  miles 
with  his  head  beneath  his  arm.  I 
do  not  say  with  any  authority  that 
this  is  a  rare  Gothic  piece,  but  to 
question  it  seems  like  doubting 
the  miracle  itself. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  M. 
Husson-Carsenac  whose  ancestors 
built  the  chateau,  laid  out  the  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  woods  and 
farms,  and  dug  the  moat  more 
than  four  centuries  ago.  Pass 
through  his  carved  and  ancient 
doors  to  Old  World  charm  and 
M.  Husson  will  show  you  a 
wealth  of  works  of  art  fit  to  adorn 
at  least  one  wing  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  which  they 
would  fill. 

This  chateau  is  one  of  France's 
cherished  two-score  or  thereabouts 
in  which  Louis  XIV.  was  born! 

Passing  reference  to  a  forgotten 
corner  in  France  is  made  merely 
because  there  is  piquant  sugges- 
tion there  that  from  here  ani 
from  similar  spots  the  supply  of 
the  Gothic,  if  it  seems  to  be 
scarce,  as  it  does  when  the  late 
Mr.  Dreicer  pays  350,000  francs 
for  an  enameled  statuette,  might 
be  increased  to  meet  the  demand, 
even  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, without  the  danger  of  de- 
pendance  upon  the  fakers  of 
Paris. 

Mr.  F.  Cunlifre-Owen  has  re- 
cently printed  some  very  interest- 
ing columns  on  the  debated  sub- 
ject of  statue-grafting,  the  putting 
of  young  heads  on  ancient  shoul- 
ders, or  new  legs  on  the  truncated 
trophies  that  have  emerged  out  of 
antiquity.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  this  in  the  Old 
World  is  recognized  as  legitimate 
art.  It  is  in  New  York,  too,  a 
Virgin  and  Child*  for  example,  in 
the  very  Gothic  room  now  the 
storm-center  of  debate,  bearing 
the  inscription  that  the  head  of  the 
child  is  a  restoration,  the  statue 
being  from  the  Abbey  of  Bre- 
teuil-sur-Noye.  Likewise  the  le- 
gend under  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  Gothic  room,  from  the  He  de 
France,  Fourteenth  Century,  an- 
nounces in  plain  type  that  the  nails 
and  cross  are  modern. 

Side-light,  however,  on  the 
present  international  controversy 
is  thrown  by  Cunliffe-Owen  in  4 
calling  attention,  among  other 
things,  to  the  figure  in  the  east 
facade  of  the  Louvre  itself.  Orig- 
(Continued  on   page  61) 
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inally  this  was  Louis  XIV.  Na- 
poleon, the  First,  ordered  it  to 
stand  tor  him,  and  so  the  sculptor 
sheared  off  the  wig  and  cut  the 
aristocratic  nose  to  the  straighter 
Corsican.  After  Elha,  it  was 
changed  back  to  Louis  the  Great ; 
once  more  to  Napoleon  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  and  after  St. 
Helena,  to  Louis  XIV.  again. 
Thus  it  remained  until  1882  and 
the  wearing  down  of  the  wig  and 
features  of  the  ever-changing 
effigy.  Water  was  particularly 
hard  on  the  Bourbon  nose.  The 
figure  having  stood  so  much  was 
finally  converted  to  symbolize 
"La  Republique." 

It  has  long  been  common  cus- 
tom in  thrifty  France  and  other 
lands  to  affix  new  heads  on  old 
statues  and  even  to  mount  con- 
temporary notables  on  bronze 
horses  that  have  stood  for  per- 
haps a  generation  or  more  under 
the  heroic  figures  of  other  men. 
Napoleon  III.  went  in  for  statues 
of  himself,  crowding  the  country 
with  them.  Most  have  disap- 
peared, but  Cunliffe-Owen  traces 
one,  an  equestrian  statue,  to 
Cambodia,  where  instead  of  the 
head  of  the  Third  Napoleon,  the 
great  effigy  now  bears  that  of  the 
"Emperor  of  the  Throne  of  a 
Thousand  Elephants." 
»  Such  things  are  the  caricatures 
of  history  and  art.  It  is  easy  to 
unload  the  spurious  if  the  cus- 
tomer is  complaisant,  or  connives 
in  doctoring  the  statue  or  paint- 
ing it  up.  The  field  of  art  and 
decoration  is  not  the  only  one  in 
which  plaster  is  used  in  the  pedi- 
gree. 

There  used  to  be  an  antiquary 
shop  in  Washington,  outside  of 
which  objects  of  special  interest 
were  displayed.  A  passer-by  no- 
ticed there  several  times  a  vener- 
able palanquin  with  faded  velvet 
lining.  He  had  little  use  for  a 
palanquin  then,  but  entered  and 
asked  the  dealer  if  it  had  any 
special  history.  "Sure  it  has,"  he 
replied ;  "what  period  of  history 
are  you  most  interested  in?" 

This  antiquarian  afterward  re- 
lated some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  Usually,  but  not  always, 
he  had  some  clue  to  start  the 
legends  on  the  things  he  sold.  In 
one  instance,  he  said,  he  acquired 
four  beautiful  vases,  but  nothing 
to  give  him  a  suggestion  as  to 
their  date  or  place  of  origin.  That 
much  he  gingerly  invented,  sell- 
ing them  at  a  good  figure  to  a 
rich  and  conservative  house  in 
Boston.  Shortly  afterward,  in 
Boston  himself,  he  went  in  to  look 
over  this  larger  firm,  and  on  a 
shelf,  temptingly,  but  in  sedate 
surroundings,  were  displayed  the 
four  vases,  his  few  invented  lines 
now  amplified  into  a  stirring  and 


convincing  inscription,  as  befitted 
the  more  reliable  and  more  scho- 
lastic firm. 

Michael  Angelo,  so  the  storj 
runs,  unable  to  get  recognition 
for  the  works  of  hi--  early  genius, 
buried  statues  and  had  them  ex- 
humed as  discoveries  of  unknown 
works  of  the  Greeks.  The  ex- 
perts were  enchanted.  Here,  at 
last,  were  sculptured  masterpieces 
from  the  hand  of  Phydias  or 
Praxiteles.  Thus  the  hand  that 
later  rounded  Peter's  dome  was 
grasped  by  contemporary  author- 
ity, and  the  face  of  Florence 
saved ! 

The  ruse  has  been  successful  in 
other  fields.  Benjamin  Franklin 
tried  it  with  manuscript,  his  elder 
brother  accepting  and  printing  it 
as  the  contribution  of  some  grave 
Boston  burgher,  and  never  sus- 
pecting the  apprentice  at  the  case. 
"Leonie!  Angels  named  her; 
and  they  took  the  light  of  the 
laughing  stars  that  framed  her," 
announced  as  a  discovery  of  an 
unpublished  poem  of  Poe,  served 
to  introduce  a  new  genius. 

In  1922,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
de  Forest  gave  a  building  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  to  house 
the  collections  of  American  deco- 
rative  arts,  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Wing.  An  offshoot  of 
this  is  suggested  to  house  beauti- 
ful productions,  whether  Greek 
or  Gothic  or  any  other  kind  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, M.  Vigouroux  is  correct 
and  what  he  condemns  among  the 
$600,000  worth  of  contemporary 
purchases  are  all  spurious — and 
he  arraigns  them  all — that  is  no 
adequate  reason,  the  Museum  au- 
thorities say,  to  relegate  them  to 
the  cellar  to  gather  dust  and 
mould. 

Even  in  an  extreme  decision  as 
to  their  authenticity,  the  fact  that 
they  are  beautiful  and  indubi- 
tably works  of  art,  no  matter  by 
whom  produced,  entitles  them  to 
some  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  If  they  are  modern, 
they  prove  that  sculptured  genius 
did  not  die  with  the  Goths. 

When  the  works  of  Gothic  art, 
for  which  so  high  a  price  is  paid 
today,  were  produced,  the  stand- 
ard that  guided  both  art  and  faith 
was  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

What  guides,  apparently,  not 
only  the  statesmanship  of  the  En- 
tangled Nations  but,  according  to 
M.  Vigouroux,  antiquarian  deal- 
ers too,  is  no  longer  the  symbol 
of  the  Crusades,  but  the  Double 
Cross. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  fraudu- 
lent dealers  in  the  Gothic  game 
play  fair  with  the  artists  ^ho 
produce  the  goods. 

If  a  cunning  right  hand  gathered 
(Continued   on   page  63) 
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WHATEVER  the  new  mode 
calls  for,  interpreted  in  gar- 
ments that  meet  every  re- 
quirements for  day  or  evening  wear, 
our  collection  of  the  season's  most 
fashionable  models  is  worthy  of 
your  consideration. 

Coats-Wraps-Scarfs-Muffs 

IN  EVERY  DESIRABLE  FUR 


Comparison  of  Price,  Quality  and 
Workmanship  Invited 
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"Looking  Glass,  Looking  Glass 
on  the  Wall, 

Who  in  the  Land  is  the  Fairest 
of  All?" 


ike  that  of  the  Queen  in 

Perhaps  it  reBects  sadly  that  you  have  one  or 
two  blemishes  that  prevent  you  from  being  really 
beautiful. 


Perhaps  It  Says  Accusingly- 


Oily  Skin  and  Blackheads  : 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Paste  will  dislodge  blackheads  and  refine  the 

enlarged   pores   which   result   from   them $1.00 

Valaze   Beauty  Grains,   a   soap   substitute,    is  a  penetrative  wash   which   checks 

excessive  oil,  removes  blackheads  and  refines  texture $1.00 

Valaze    Liquidine    is    a    refreshing    mild    astringent    which    prevents    "shine," 
closes  and  refines  the  pores  and  clears  the  skin $2.00 

Sunburn.   Tan  and  Freckles  : 

Valaze  Freckle  Cream  will  obliterate  longstanding  freckles  and  aid  in  whitening 

the  face,  arms  and  hands $1.50 

Valaze  Bleaching   Cream  removes  all  discoloration  from   the  skin,  and  restores 
it  to  delicacy  and  purity  of  coloring $1.00 

Lines.   Wrinkles.  Relaxed  Muscles  : 

Eau  qui  Pique  if  your  skin  is  oily,  and  Eau  Verte  if  dry  will  act  as  a  powerful 
stimulant,   rejuvenator  and   tightener $3.00 


.$3.00 

•s  and 
.$1.75 


Roman  Jelly $1.00.     Georgine  Lactee 

Valaze  Anthosoros  is  an  extremely  rich  nourishing  ere 
corrects  lines  and  is  a  specialty  for  crowsfeet 

Sallow,  Dull  and  Lifeless  Skin  : 


Dred  appear- 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  skin   health   that   makes  for  a  fine   and 

flawless   complexion $1.00 

Valaze  Pasteurized  Cream  has  been  called  the  cream  of  a  thousand  uses.  It  is 
suitable  to  all  ages  and  all  types  of  skin  as  a  cleansing,  massage  and  nourishing 
cream.  It  whitens,  refines  and  purifies  the  skin  and  should  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  any  and  all  of  the  Valaze  preparations  to  complete  and  augment 

their    effect $1.00 

Send  to  Dept.  A  for  Fall  and  Winter  Leaflet. 
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The  architect  knows  that  the  life  of  his  building 
depends  upon  the  foundations.  Canvas,  in  the 
same  way,  determines  the  life  of  a  painting  for 
the  artist.  He  must  choose  it  with  the  same  care 
that  he  gives  to  his  colors  and  vehicles,  for  his 
work  cannot  outlive  his  canvas. 
Weber  canvas  is  a  symbol  of  sheer  strength.  An 
exclusive  treatment  eliminates  shrinkage  and 
makes  it  impervious  to  moisture,  while  equalized 
tension  is  assured  by  a  special  weave  that  balances 
warp  and  filling.  Its  flexible  filling  affords  perfect 
tooth  and  texture. 

Weber  canvas  is  durable  because  it  is  scientifically 
prepared. 

F.WEBER  CO. 

Main   Office   and  Factory: 

1220  Buttonwood  Street,  Philadelphia 


705    Pine  St.,   St.   Loui: 


BRANCHES 
125   Chestnut  St.,    Philadelphia 


22  7   Park  Av 


Weber  Artists  Materials 


The  Caricaturist  Who  Draws 
With  a  Scalpel 
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would  not  appreciate  him.  The 
only  man  who  has  been  able  to  at- 
tract attention  as  a  caricaturist  in 
England  is  Max  Beerbohm.  But 
his  cartoons  are,  strictly  speaking, 
satires  of  literary  personalities  and 
his  caricatures  literary  cartoons. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  literary 
fame  has  helped  him  to  make  him 
known  as  a  caricaturist.  It  is  as  if 
Mark  Twain  had  published  a  book 
of  his  own  caricatures;  all  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  works  would  have 
bought  the  book  out  of  curi- 
osity. 

It  was  the  same  with  Caruso. 
Had  he  not  been  the  most  famous 
tenor  in  the  world  nobody  would 
have  glanced  twice  at  his  carica- 
tures. When  Caruso  shall  be  for- 
gotten as  a  tenor  he  will  also  be 
forgotten  as  a  black-and-white  ar- 
tist. 

Sem    and    Max    Beerbohm    are 


about  the  same  age;  in  ten  years 
Sem  became  famous  and  rich  solely 
through  his  caricatures;  Max  has 
been  writing  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite prose  and  drawing  some  of 
the  most  delightful  cartoons  in 
England,  and  after  forty  years  of 
amazing  fertility  he  still  has  to 
work  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his 
door.  Sem  will  go  down  into  the 
history  of  art  as  one  of  the  great- 
est caricaturists  of  his  time,  not 
only  for  the  enormous  quantity  of 
his  output  but  likewise  for  the  fine 
quality  of  his  drawing.  His  col- 
lected works  will  represent  a  very 
interesting  "Who's  Who"  in  Paris 
between  1890  and  1913.  Many 
personalities,  many  would-be  celeb- 
rities will  be  remembered  only  be- 
cause Sem  caricatured  them,  just 
as  we  remember  some  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  forties  because  Dau- 
mier  drew  them  with  a  venom- 
pointed  pencil. 


Housing  American  Art  Students 
in  a  French  Palace 
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to  be  noted  is  a  medallion,  one  in 
which  Jupiter  and  Venus  embrace. 

Here  the  basements  were  de- 
signed by  La  Paute,  more  richly 
carved  than  those  in  the  preceding 
room.  One  observes  the  enormous 
gilded  eagles  which  encase  the 
door,  and  the  frieze  where  cupids 
embrace  and  unfurl  their  garlands. 
In  addition  to  these  decorations 
the  flowers  and  other  paintings  by 
Monnoyer  form  a  soft  and  effec- 
tive background. 

Beneath  the  balconies  this  room 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  mir- 
rors bound  together  by  gilded  beds 
of  flowers.  The  windows  open  on 
the  balcony  of  the  facade  and  one 
looks  out  over  the  quais  and  the 
Seine  as  at  the  Louvre. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  mansion  is  the  bou- 
doir of  "Grand  Mademoiselle," 
with  its  alcove,  gilded  woodwork, 
and  decorative  paintings.  The 
basement  is  of  gray  camain ;  the 
ceiling  in  the  alcove  is  where  Le- 
seur  represents  Sleep. 

A  painting  of  Diana  in  esctacy 
before  the  beauty  of  Endymion  by 
Vigee  Le  Brun  is  revealed  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  itself.  Above 
the  fireplace  is  a  portrait  of  Ma- 
dame de  Mazarin,  niece  of  the 
Cardinal,  painted  'by  Rigaud.  She 
was  married  to  the  Marquis  of 
Richelieu  and  at  one  time  lived  in 
this  house.  The  bed,  canopies  and 
furniture  all  harmonize  with  this 
remarkable  apartment. 

The  boudoir  is  of  blue  and  gold, 
with  sculptured  woodwork  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV.  and  carved 
with  rare  delicacy.  The  coats  of 
arms  and  the  scrolls  are  in  blue. 
A  dessus  by   Monnoyer  decorates 


the  door,  with  its  antique  mirrors 
reflecting  the  decorations.  Venus, 
the  goddess  of  love,  is  receiving 
bouquets  of  flowers  offered  by  Cu- 
pid, the  painting  by  Le  Brun.  A 
small  fireplace  of  delicate  ova} 
form  is  carved  like  the  others  in 
blocks  of  marble  of  rare  quality, 
and  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
today. 

There  are  other  rooms  in  the 
third  story,  and  in  the  pavilion, 
with  sculptured  woodwork,  but 
perhaps  not  quite  so  elaborate  in 
character  as  examples  previously 
described. 

Among  American  artists  now  in 
Paris  who  are  interested  in  the 
plan  for  establishing  an  art  center 
in  the  Palais  Lauzun  are  Paul  W. 
Bartlett,  the  sculptor,  whose 
equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette  is 
near  the  Louvre,  and  Walter 
Griffin,  who  is  now  painting  a 
series  of  canvases  at  Versailles. 
Commenting  upon  Lauzun  in  a 
recent  letter  Paul  Bartlett  writes: 
"It  is  unique  in  France  and  per- 
haps the  best  example  known  of  a 
princely  decorated  mansion.  It  has 
a  lovely  situation,  too,  in  one  of 
the  most  quiet  parts  of  Paris,  the 
more  quiet  in  fact  as  it  is  on  the 
Island  Saint  Louis." 

The  French  Government  has 
offered  to  co-operate  with  Ameri- 
cans in  the  plan  to  establish  an 
arm  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  at  Lauzun,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Louvre  have  also  volun- 
teered to  contribute  paintings  and 
objects  of  art  from  that  great  (  , 
storehouse,  which  will  afford  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  students  and 
others  in  Paris  seeking  knowledge 
at  the  shrine  of  art. 
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in  $30,000  or  $100,000  for  a  mod- 
ern reproduction  sold  as  an  an- 
tiquity in  New  York,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  right  hand  let  the 
left  hand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  know  what  was  being  done. 

Now  that  M.  Vigouroux  has 
cabled  the  story,  the  artists,  if 
they  have  any  business  acumen, 
will  come  to  the  front  themselves. 

The  authorities  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  would  welcome 
this.  They  and  all  others  in 
America  interested  in  the  truth 
concerning  works  of  art  feel  that 
the  fraudulent  dealers,  whether 
in  Paris  or  New  York,  who  start 
out  to  do  everybody  should  end 
by  doing  time — which  they  prob- 
ably will.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  condemn  the 
sculptors. 

It  is  conceivable  that  these  men. 
unaware  of  the  ultimate  Ameri- 
can and  British  market  for  their 
handiwork,  have  simply  been  fill- 
ing orders  the  dealers  brought  to 
them. 

As  in  many  more  obvious,  less 
sub  rosa  lines,  the  producer  has 
been  pitted,  to  his  great  disadvan- 
tage, against  the  middleman.  In 
this  case,  the  middleman  has  been 
the  antiquarian  fraud,  and  the 
Museum  and  the  student  public 
the  consumer. 

,jThe  obscure  sculptor  who  in  his 
;-lgitive  studio  somewhere  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Pantheon  can 
produce  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
works  that  have  the  tout  ensemble 
and  market  value  of  the  master- 
pieces of  ages  past  may  have  no 
special  need  of  a  helping  hand 
from  America. 

Nevertheless  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  can  deal  with  him,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  high-priced 
pirates  from  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
There  is  actually  a  place  for  these 
sculptors  in  America,  and  that 
place  is  neither  San  Quentin  nor 
Sing  Sing. 

They  would  be  an  ornament 
both    to    Greenwich    Village    and 


Carmel.  Their  work  could  go  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  to 
all  smaller  museums  throughout 
America,  to  schools  and  to  private 
alcoves  and  walls,  not  to  assume 
fraudulent  place  with  Gothic  ex- 
amples of  the  Thirteenth  or  Four- 
teenth Centuries  but  revealing  the 
beauty  of  form  and  decoration 
that  can  be  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  genius  now.  This  might  call 
for  considerable  relabelling,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  in  all 
galleries  throughout  the  United 
Stares. 

Every  Virgin  and  Child  and 
every  stone  king  and  all  other  re- 
productions of  styles  of  Gothic  or 
other  art  would  tell  in  accompany- 
ing legend  the  modern  story  of 
their  origin,  plus  the  little  label 
for  the  sake  of  older  students  tak- 
ing post-graduate  work,  that  the 
experts  had  been  fooled  by  the 
fidelity  of  the  work  to  the  Greek 
or  Gothic  age. 

This,  in  such  a  public  place  as 
the  galleries  in  Central  Park, 
would  be  hard  on  the  experts. 
Possibly  they  would,  themselves, 
have  to  prepare  the  explanatory 
inscriptions,  putting  them  rather 
in  the  category  of  the  wretch  who 
about  to  be  strung  up  by  the  vig- 
ilantes and  given  a  chance  to 
speak,  exclaimed :  "All  I  have  to 
say  is  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
great  lesson  to  me." 

But  though  hard  on  the  experts, 
a  reputation  built  on  inability  to 
detect  the  spurious  from  the  gen- 
uine is  of  dubious  value  in  any- 
one seeking  to  serve  faithfully  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
with  its  wide  appeal  to  the  stu- 
dents of  America. 

The  accessions  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  Apocrypha  would  have  to 
be  labelled  at  the  time  of  arrival 
and  moved  at  once  to  the  most 
modern  wing,  lest  they  become 
mixed  with  the  genuine  and  no 
one,  except  the  artists  themselves, 
be  able  to  separate  the  immemorial 
from  the  new. 
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the  machinery.  Curiously  enough, 
the  trouble  came  from  a  wholly  un- 
suspected source,  the  New  Rochelle 
Art  Commission,  certaia  of  whose 
members  took  occasion  not  only  to 
criticise  some  of  the  designs  as  be- 
ing undignified,  but  were  especially 
causic  over  Briggs'  famous  "Hey, 
Skin-nay,  come  on  over"  theme, 
known  and  loved  the  country  over. 
k  Briggs,  who  had  done  more  for 
New  Rochelle  than  the  town  had 
ever  done  for  him,  was  the  chief 
target  of  criticism.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable ! 


A  meeting  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee was  called  to  give  the  recalci- 
trant members  of  the  Art  Commis- 
sion the  opportunity  of  explaining 
their  position,  but  they  could  not  be 
placated ;  so  finally  the  official  sign- 
board committees  said  a  few  things 
under  their  breath  and  went  ahead 
with  the  project.  Up  to  date  noth- 
ing has  happened,  and  New  Ro- 
chelle continues  to  bask  in  the 
smiles  of  approving  communities 
the  country  over  who  are  writing  in 
to  ask,  "How  do  you  do  it?" 
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RED  lacquer  cabinet  on  antique 
»  gold  base.  The  details  of  the 
carving  and  the  rich  coloring  of  the 
lacquer  are  of  unusual  beauty.  This 
piece  adds  a  charming  touch  of  color 
to  the  furnishings  of  the  home. 


IMPORTANT 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

FINE 
REPRODUCTIONS 
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Interior 
Decorators 
Use  this 
Book 

BECAUSE 

the  subject  is 
covered  so 
clearly  and  in 
great  detail 
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A  special  feature  is  an  illustrated  chronological  key  of  19 
pages  with  113  illustrations  for  the  identification  of  period 
furniture   at   a   glance. 

250  ILLUSTRATIONS,   371    PAGES,   OCTAVO 


This  is  a  practical  book  for  the 
of  furniture  of  the  English,  Am 
principal  French  periods.  The 
common  use,  during  each  perio 
Dates,  reign,  wood  employed  ar 
rangement  and   furnishing  and  s] 


as  well  as  the  novice.  It  treats 
Colonial   and    Post    Colonial    and 

it  articles  of  furniture  found  in 
fully    described     and    illustrated. 

n.      With    extra    chapters    on    ar- 

advice  to   buyers. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


ted   pamphlets   of   this    and    the 
BOOKS 


PRACTICAL 


A     True    Benefactor    of  Art 


The  Color  Chemist 


Pigments — running  far  into  the  hundreds — are 
offered  to  the  manufacturer  of  artist  color.  Of 
this  vast  number  but  a  few  will  produce  perma- 
nent color.  It  is  the  Color  Chemist  who  selects 
these  and  assures  the  artist  of  a  color  always 
uniform   and   dependable. 

From  years  of  observation  and  research,  the 
Color  Chemists  of  the  F.  Weber  Co.  have  de- 
veloped standards  that  are  rigidly  adhered  to. 
Only  those  pigments  of  proven  quality  and  per- 
manence go  into  the  manufacture  of  selected 
Weber    Artist    Colors. 


F.  WEBER  GO. 

220    Buttonwood   St.  Philad< 


Iphi 


BRANCHES 

1125  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia 

705  Pine  St.  227   Park  Ave. 

St.  Louis  Baltimore 


WartistIX 

COLOR  S 

Oil     Water     Tempora     Pastel 


London's  Seven  Millions  Reduced 
to  a  Mere  Fragment  < 
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The  Colors  the  Old  Masters  Would  Have  Used 


to  live  at  York  House,  Twicken- 
ham— his  sister  Queen  Amelia 
was  born  there — and  at  one  time 
I  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
house.  The  grounds  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  with  the 
most  exquisite  bowers  of  roses ; 
but  the  chief  thing  about  York 
House  is  the  big  marble  swim- 
ming pool  specially  built  by  the 
Duke  and  decorated  with  the  Or- 
leans arms.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  more  beautiful  swimming  bath 
in  the  world. 

AT  least  one.  Sunday  a  year  I 
like  to  spend  among  the  ro- 
mantic surroundings  of  Hampton 
Court,  built  by  the  great  Cardinal 
Wolsey  but  taken  from  him  by 
Henry  VIII.  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  this  dignified  palace  is 
not  used  as  a  background  by  some 
enterprising  "movie"  producer. 

It  is  a  delight  to  saunter 
through  the  banqueting  hall  and 
the  audience  chamber  and  the 
King's  bedroom  and  the  Queen's 
antechamber  and  look  at  the 
paintings  by  Peter  Lely  and  God- 
frey Kneller  of  the  ladies  who 
were  court  favorites  in  the  royster- 
ing  days  of  the  Restoration  after 
Charles  II.  came  back  to  the 
throne. 

I  generally  go  down  to  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  visit  a  dear  old  lady, 
for  though  the  palace  belongs  to 
the  King,  he  makes  no  use  of  it 
except  that  he  gives  suites  of 
apartments  to  the  not  very-well- 
to-do  widows  of  men  who  have 
served  the  State  in  some  distin- 
guished capacity.  Can  you  imag- 
ine a  more  charming  gift  than  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  a  place  like 
Hampton  Court  with  its  peace 
and  unrivaled  old  world  gardens? 

^f  E  have  seen  practically  noth- 
ing of  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands who,  with  her  Prince  Con- 
sort and  her  daughter  the  Prin- 
cess Juliana,  have  been  over  here 
for  a  month's  holiday  in  the  poet 
Wordsworth's  country  at  Gras- 
mere  among  the  lakes  of  West- 
moreland. They  have  had  the 
quietest  of  times  and  their  wish 
for  unobtrusiveness  has  been  com- 
plied with.  The  Prince  Consort 
took  his  daughter,  Juliana,  long 
climbs  in  the  mountains  while  the 
Queen  devoted  a  good  deal  of  her 
time  to  water-color  painting  of 
the  lake  scenery.  The  Dutch  royal 
family  never  came  near  London, 
really  for  fear  they  might  get  en- 
gulfed  in  the   gaieties  of  the  sea- 


THE  mother  of  the  murdered 
Czar  has  been  staying  with  her 
sister,  Queen  Alexandra,  mother 
of  our  King.  The  two  widowed 
queens  are  inseparable.  More 
than    once    recently  when    I    have 


sauntered  into  Hyde  Park  on  a 
sunny  afternoon  to  listen  to  the 
band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  1 
have  seen  their  open  automobile 
drawn  up  under  the  trees  so  they 
might  enjoy  the  music.  Of  course, 
everybody  knows  who  they  are, 
but  no  one  is  so  bad  mannered 
as  to  go  near  and  stare  at  them. 
Queen  Alexandra,  however,  has 
always  the  brightest  smile  for  any- 
one who  salutes  her  as  the  car 
drives  along,  but  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  Russia  always  seems 
to  be  wrapped  in  sadness — as  well 
she  might  be. 

OUR  House  of  Commons  got 
quite  worked  up  because  some 
official  in  the  Post  Office  sent  out 
to  the  newspapers  some  very  ap- 
preciative paragraphs  about  Sir 
Laming  Worthington-Evans,  the 
Postmaster  General,  on  the  morn- 
ing he  was  to  make  his  annual 
statement.  Appreciation  is  all 
very  well  but  puffing — "boosting" 
I  understand  it  is  called  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  globe — does  get 
on  the  nerves  of  Englishmen.  The 
publicity  agent  has  a  very  bad 
time  in  London,  for  his  adulation 
invariably  goes  straight  to  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  for  the 
statesman  to  be  puffed  is  the  worst 
of  all  sins.  The  cruel  thing  about 
the  paragraphs  telling  what  a  fine 
fellow  "Worthy"  was,  got  moj 
publicity  than  was  desired,  for 
several  papers  published  them  in 
full  with  a  statement  how  they 
received  them  and  then  made  ap- 
propriate sarcastic   remarks. 

I  have  indicated  that  Sir  Lam- 
ing Worthington-Evans  is  called 
"Worthy"  by  his  friends.  Indeed, 
we  invariably  fall  into  the  habit 
of  giving  our  public  men  nick- 
names. Mr.  Asquith  is  known  as 
"Squithy,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as 
"the  little  man"  or  "L.  G.,"  Sir 
William  Johnson-Hicks  is  always 
called  "Jicks,"  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is 
referred  to  as  "Bonar,"  the  Earl 
of  Birkenhead  as  "F.  E.,"  Mr. 
Churchill  as  "Winnie"  and  Lady 
Astor  as  "Nancy." 

CINCE  women  have  taken  to 
being  members  of  Parliament 
the  King  in  opening  a  new  Ses- 
sion no  longer  addresses  the 
"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons"  but  says,  "Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  Spe- 
cial rooms  have  been  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  women 
M.  P.'s.  Quite  recently  the  ques- 
tion was  mooted  whether  rooms 
could  not  be  provided  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  wives  of 
M.  P's.  Then  somebody  asked, 
"And  can't  there  be  a  room  for 
the  husbands  of  women  M.  P's?" 
and  the  whole  question  disap- 
peared in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


jfartford  'Saxony 

The  rug  without  a  peer 

SMade  exclusively  by  the  cBigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company 
at  their  mills  in  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


FOR  soft,  blending  colors,  high,  luxurious  pile,  and 
unusual  wearing  qualities  under  the  most  strenuous 
service,  "Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  have  no  peers. 

No  expense  is  spared  in  making  these  rugs.  The 
dyes  are  the  best  money  can  buy.  Only  the  longest-fibred 
imported  wool  is  used.  There  is  no  jute  in  the  back  to 
create  an  impression  of  thickness  or  heaviness.  Instead, 
a  soft  cotton  back  acts  as  a  wear-resisting  cushion. These 
rugs  lie  flat  on  any  floor  without  curling. 

"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  are  made  in  twenty-seven 
stock  sizes,  from  22^  in.  by  36  in.  to  11  ft.  3  in.  by 


24  ft.,  and  special  sizes  can  be  made  to  order. 

Considering  their  intrinsic  value,"Hartford-Saxony" 
rugs  are  moderate  in  price.  For  example,  a  small 
size  rug,  3  ft.  by  5  ft.  3  in.,  sells  for  approximately 
$24.00;  a  standard  room  size,  9  ft.  by  12  ft.,  sells  for 
approximately  $135.00. 

Most  reputable  dealers  carry  "Hartford-Saxony" 
rugs,  but  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  them, 
and  will  communicate  with  us,  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied  by  the  dealer  nearest  to  your  home,  who 
does  carry  them. 


j&iQtltiw-Mttvtfarb  Carpet  Cnmpatuj 


ESTABLISHED  1825 


385  Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 


1 

Here  we  have  cut  through  a  length  of  "Hartford-Saxony"  rug  to  show  the  actual  height  of  the  pile  and  thickness  of  the  back. 
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On  the  floor  is  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug  No.  408 — a  iwy  popular  blue  and  white  tile  design. 


The  Ideal  Rug  for  Kitchen,  Pantry 
Maid's  Room  and  Nursery 


In  these  rooms  ycu  want  a  special  kind 
of  floor-covering  that  combines  attractive- 
ness and  cheer  in  its  patterns  with  spotless 
cleanliness  and   sturdy  wearing  qualities. 

To  meet  these  particular  requirements, 
the  most  modern,  painstakingly  equipped 
homes  in  the  country  are  now  using  Gold- 
Seal  Congoleum  Rugs — and  finding  them 
practically  ideal. 

Congoleum  Rugs  have  a  smooth  durable 
surface — heavily  enameled  and  not  only 
absolutely  waterproof,  but  accident-proof 
as  well.  Liquids,  grease  and  spilled  things 
cannot  injure  these  rugs.  A  few  strokes  of 
a  damp  mop  or  rag  make  them  bright 
and  spotless  in  a  moment. 

And  Congoleum  Rugs  need  no  fastening 

Gold  Seal 

(ONGOLEUM 

^         Rugs 


to  the  floor.  They  lie  perfectly  flat  and 
never  turn  up  at  the  edges  or  corners. 

In  patterns,  many  delightful  selections 
can  be  made,  ranging  from  conventiona 
tile  and  wood-block  designs  especially 
appropriate  for  the  kitchen  and  pantry, 
to  more  elaborate,  richly-colored  motifs 
very  desirable  for  use  in  the  nursery  and 
maid's  room. 


6     X     9     ft.  $    9.00       Pattern  Nos.   3S6  and        U  x  3      ft    $     60 
7,LX     9     ft.     11.25       4oS     (illustrated)     are  2'  " 

9     x     9     fr       U  50       made  ii,  allsi.es.    The        3     x3      ft. 
I     X,(       '^      }H?       other     patterns     illus-        3  ,  ,   f        ,95 

9     X  10t  ft.      li./3       trated  are  made  in  the        J     x*in-      i-" 
9     xl2     ft.     18.00      five  large  sizes  only.  3     x  6     ft.     2.50 

Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 

Congoleum  Company 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Franc 

Kansas  City       Minneapolis      Atlanta       Dallas       Pittsburgh 
Montreal  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 

Every  guaranteed  .  s^j  Congoleum 
Rug  carries  the  famous  Gold  S 
pledge  of  "Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back."  The  Gold 
Seal  (printed  in  dark  green  on  a  gold 
background)  is  pasted  on  the  face  of 
every  genuine  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rug.    Don't  fail  to  look  for  it. 
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By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


It's  Just  a  Souvenir.  By  John 
McF.  Hozvie.  Hotel  Touraine 
Press.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

ISN'T  it  a  Real  Sign  of  the 
Times  to  find  a  chef  breaking 
into  literature?  John  Howie  is 
the  chief  soup-concocter  in  the 
Hotel  Touraine  in  Buffalo.  He 
is  a  highly  intelligent  man.  for  he 
reads  Arts  &  Decoration. 

John  the  Cook  reads  other 
things,  too,  between  meals.  He 
read  my  review  of  old  Doc.  Sher- 
man's "Genius  of  America,"  and 
he  reached  for  his  rolling  pin  and 
whanged  me  one  over  the  head. 
You  see,  the  Doc.  stops  at  the 
Touraine  once  in  a  while,  and 
while  there  he  slips  a  dollar  or  so 
as  a  tip  to  Johnny  Howie  to  keep 
the  hair  out  of  his  consomme. 

Johnny  the  Cook  has  this  gem 
in  his  letter  to  me : — 

"We  confess  our  ignorance. of 
one  Saltus,  Huneker  we  have  a 
dim  recollection  of,  and  Mencken 
we  have  noted  long  ago  as  a  su- 
perlative ass." 

That  is,  I  believe,  good  stuff 
for  a  chef.  But  Johnny  the  Cook 
is  a  little  leaky  in  his  spelling  and 
English.  As  thus: —  "Brobdag- 
nigian,"  "rediculous,"  "reeks  redo- 
lent." But,  hush,  Beethoven  had 
the  same  failing  when  he  wrote  as 
John  the  Dough  Roller. 

Then  Johnny  sends  me  a 
"n 'em"  (sic)  called  "It's  Just  a 
Souvenir."  It's  about  all  the 
thermos  bottles  people  had  swiped 
from  Johnny  on  his  afternoons 
off.  Here  is  a  stanza  of  Johnny's 
chef  d'oeuvre — or  "Chef  Johnny's 
oeuvre: — 

"And  so  it  goes,  God  only 
knows  where  all  our  stuff 
has  gone, 

But  rest  assured  we'll  be  ab- 
jured, the  sun  has  never 
shone 

l  pon  a  pack  of  crooks  like 
us,  whose  end  they  hope 
is  near. 

So  help  yourself  to  all  our 
pelf,  'It's  just  a  souvenir.'  " 

Johnny  is  so  bright  than  when 
he  stands  in  the  sun  he  casts  no 
shadow ! 

Hieroglyphics.  By  Arthur  Ma- 
chen.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

JT  grows  and  it  grows  in  me. 
In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  I  can 
do  nothing  to  smother  it.  I  try 
my  best.  No  use.  I  simply  can't 
get  away  from  it — that  Arthur 
Machen  is  the  most  overestimated 
man  of  his  time,  that  he  is  a 
wordy  bore,  that  he  is  totally  des- 
titute of  imagination,  originality, 
invention  or  ideas. 
|  What  does  he  possess,  then? — 
for  possess  something  he  does. 
Just  this — a  gift  of  expressing  la- 
boriously in  beautiful  words  and 
impeccable   grammar   other   men's 


ideas.  He  lias  also  the  gift  of  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  "discovered" 
in  the  nick  of  time  and  posing  as 
a  Great  Neglected  Genius.  But 
Machen  is  neither  great,  neglect- 
ed nor  a  genius.  Machen  was  in 
the  libraries  twenty  five  years  ago 
— and  it  was  then  1  first  read  him, 
right  here  in  New  York.  He 
would  never  have  been  discovered 
or  advertised  or  ballyhooed  if  he 
had  been  an  American.  But  the 
flunkeys  cry  him  up  because  he 
is  a  Londoner.  Carl  Van  Vech- 
ten,  who  is  one  of  Machen's  press 
agents,  writes  far  better,  and  cer- 
tainly more  original  and  enter- 
taining stuff  than  Machen.  Ma- 
chen has  foisted  off  on  the  world 
a  brain  for  a  soul — or  is  it  a  soul 
for  a  brain  ? 

His  latest  book  is  frankly  an 
imitation  of  Coleridge's  rambling 
Style.  It  is  a  book  that  makes 
Ecstasy  the  touchstone  of  all  lit- 
erature. I  agree.  But  there  is 
no  ecstasy  in  this  book.  It  is  tire- 
some, dogmatic,  obese,  reiterant, 
false. 

Read  John  Cowper  Powys' 
books  alongside  of  this  one  and 
you  will  get  the  difference  be- 
tween reality  and  dope. 

Machen  doesn't  know  it — but 
he  is  a  middle-class  philistine  who 
believes  he  is  a  genius. 

Cosmic     Consciousness.     By 

Richard    Maurice   Buck,   M.D. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

"COSMIC  CONSCIOUS- 
NESS" is  what  materialists 
like  H.  L.  Mencken  would  call 
"the  bunk,"  although  he  himself 
goes  into  "cosmic  consciousness," 
unconsciously,  when  his  mind  lies 
ecstacized  in  the  compositions  of 
his  beloved  Bach,  Brahms  or 
Beethoven.  For  cosmic  conscious- 
ness is  simply  an  act  of  psychic 
levitation  into  the  infinite.  It  is 
the  dissolution  of  bounds,  matter 
and  special  concrete  images.  It  is 
immersion  in  the  highest  abstrac- 
tion that  is  special  to  a  particular 
temperament.  The  cosmic  con- 
sciousness of  a  Beethoven  is  the  in- 
finite realized  as  Sound.  To  a 
Spinoza  it  is  God.  To  Newton 
it  is  infinite  starry  space.  To 
Shelley  and  Blake  rhythmic  Beau- 
ty. The  most  matter-of-fact  mor- 
tals have  names  for  cosmic  con- 
sciousness. They  may  call  it  God, 
Nature,  the  Unknowable,  the 
Great  Mystery,  or  merely  Life. 
To  Ford  it  may  be  a  colossal 
flivver  factory.  Edison  probably 
calls  it  Light. 

To  me,  cosmic  consciousness  is 
the  metaphysical  Substance  of 
Spinoza,  my  collateral  ancestor. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  I  am  cer- 
tain exists — all  else  is  shadow, 
evanescent  form. 

Doctor  Buck's  book  has  just 
been  re-issued  in  enlarged  form  by 
{Continued  on   next   page) 
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Indiana  £ime *  stone  is  the 

Preferred  ^htaterial 

for  (Colonial  j£omes 

In  former  years  the  Colonial  type 
of  house  was  frequently  of  frame 
construction.  However,  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  machinery  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  natural 
stone  at  so  low  a  cost  that  it  has 
become  the  accepted  material  for 
the  Colonial  home. 

Indiana  Limestone,  the  most  popular 
natural  stone,  has  deservedly  gained 
favor  among  home  builders  because 
of  its  real  practicability.  Its  excel- 
lent weathering  qualities  assure  a 
home  that  will  age  beautifully,  with 
no  maintenance  cost. 

The  variation  in  color  effects  obtain- 
able in  Indiana  Limestone  makes  it 
particularly  suitable  for  Colonial 
homes,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
stone  requires  no  embellishment. 

A  folder  descriptive  of  the  home  illustrated 
above,  or  any  information  on  Indiana  Lime- 
stone sent  free  upon  request 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  778  Bedford,  Indiana 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


THE   LUXURIOUS  MOHAIR  VELVET  UPHOLSTERY 


Quality  Assured  in 
Mohair  Velvet 


MOHAIR  velvet  is  the  popular  upholstery  fabric 
of  the  day.  Preference  for  it  is  inspired  by 
richness,  beauty  and  durability,  which  characterize 
the  finer  qualities  of  mohair  velvet. 

When  buying  new  or  re-covering  old  furniture  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  many  qualities  of 
mohair  velvet.  Often  only  an  expert  can  detect  the 
difference  until  the  test  of  service  is  applied. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  mohair  velvet  of  Sanford 
Mills  weave — Chase  VELMO — has  been  recognized 
as  the  world  standard  of  quality. 

Chase  VELMO  is  made  by  the  largest  weavers  of  mo- 
hair velvet  in  the  world  and  the  oldest  in  America. 

Ask  your  furniture  dealer,  decorator  or  upholsterer 
for  genuine  Chase  VELMO.  Your  insistence  will  se- 
cure for  you  a  fabric  that  is  artistic  in  design,  rich 
in  colorings,  luxurious,  unusually  durable  and  guar- 
anteed color-fast.  The  genuine  has  the  Chase  VELMO 
trade  mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard. 

Made  by 

SANFORD  MIELS,  SANFORD,  MAINE 
L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  in  Atlantic  City  visit  our  Boardwalk  Exhibit  of 

Chase  Velmo  and  other  Chase  products — 

Boardwalk  at  Michigan  Avenue 


And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 
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Dutton.  It  is  an  excursion  into  the 
Infinite.  Reading  it,  one  is  wash- 
ed clean  of  limitations.  The  evo- 
lution toward  the  infinite  and 
timeless  of  the  minds  of  Buddha, 
Christ,  Plotinus,  Dante,  Bacon, 
Blake,  Balzac,  Whitman,  Car- 
penter, Pascal,  Spinoza,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Swedenborg,  Jeffries, 
Mahomet  and  others  is  analyzed 
and  described. 

It  is  a  fascinating  book.  It  is  a 
dawn-to-dusk  flight  over  the  con- 
tinents of  consciousness  through 
the  psychic  heavens  of  Life.  In 
it  is  the  Humor  of  Shakespeare 
and  Aeschylus — the  Unarithmeti- 
cal  Smile.  But  it  is  not  an  origi- 
nal book — nor  is  it  a  book  by  an 
original  mind. 

Finding  the  Worth  While  in 
California.  By  Charles  Fran- 
cis Saunders.  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Company. 

"QOD'S  COUNTRY!" 

Almost  everybody  has  said 
that  about  his  own  particular 
homing  spot  on  this  earth.  But 
when  a  Californian  says  it  those 
of  us  who  are  not  of  that  State 
waive  our  egotism.  We  know  he 
utters  no  commonplace. 

California,  like  Italy,  France, 
Florida  and  the  Nile,  grips  the 
imagination.  It  is  a  marvellous 
landscape  in  the  human  mind.  It 
connotes  Fremont,  Tom  Geraghty, 
adventure,  gold,  Jimmy  Cruze, 
flowers,  wine,  the  Sierras,  hallu- 
cinating sunsets,  Wally  Young, 
wonder  caves,  sunken  gardens, 
Joaquin  Miller,  swamis,  Ina  Cool- 
brith,  the  Pacific  ocean,  Mary 
Pickford,  Bret  Harte,  moving- 
picture  cities,  bohemian  nights  in 
San  Francisco  and  men  and  wo- 
men with  the  sunset  in  their  eyes 
and  the  jag  of  the  dawn  in  their 
footsteps. 

California   is   the    unique    State 

'  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  only  spot 
in  the  country  that  a  New  Yorker 
returns  to  willingly,  with  a  caress 
in  his  thought.     He  buys  a  Pull- 

I  man  ticket  for  California  with  the 
air   of   a  man  taking   a   vacation. 

:  It  is  the  Riviera  of  the  Western 

|  world.      You    may    have    been    in 

|  every  one  of  the  forty-seven 
States,  but  if  you  have  not  been  in 
California    you    have    not     "seen 

j  America."      Maybe  you  will  sur- 

I  vive. 

Her  appearance  was  epical ;  her 
evolution  reads  like  a  miracle. 
The  early  Spanish  romancers 
called  it  "The  "Island  of  Califor- 
nia," a  mysterious  Atlanta  to  the 
remote  West,  whose  capital  was 
El  Dorado.  Its  early  settlers 
move  in  a  magical  mist.  The 
Golden  Gate  and  the  Southern 
Cross  called  for  their  crusaders 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It 
was  the  real  new  route  to  the  In- 
dies that  Columbus  never  found, 
for   only   one    hundred   years   ago 

'  Boston  was  sending  furs  and  hides 


to  the  coast  cities  of  California 
around  the  Horn  —  a  two  years' 
trek  then  by  water. 

The  epical  adventures  of  Man 
cannot  be  written  without  glorifi- 
cation of  the  great  rush  for  gold 
to  the  earth-pockets  of  California. 
It  was  the  legend  of  Jason  and 
the  Golden  Fleece.  It  was  the 
second  Odyssey  of  the  human  race. 
Its  soul  is  built  on  the  eternal 
Dare  in  the  heart  of  man.  Into 
the  bone,  sinew  and  will  of  the 
Californian  today  there  has  gone 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Forty-niners, 
who  fought  against  stupendous 
odds,  and  conquered.  They  wrung 
civilization  out  of  the  Sierras. 
They  built  an  empire  with  faith 
and  a  pick-axe.  They  laid  the 
bases  of  an  individual  culture  with 
weather-beaten  hands  and  iron 
brains. 

If  you  don't  believe  it  see  "The 
Covered  Wagon"  and  read  Saun- 
ders' fine  book. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page.  By 
Rosewell  Page.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

'THIS  is  the  interesting  biogra- 
phy of  a  man  who  combined 
literature  and  diplomacy.  I  glean 
from  this  book  that  Mr.  Page  was 
a  gentleman — a  type  that  grows 
rarer  and  rarer  in  America. 

These  "beautiful  and  charm- 
ing" lives!  These  men  born  be- 
yond the  tragedies  and  dramaf  of 
the  common  lot,  who  write  to  pass 
the  time,  and  who  when  they  . 
"take  up"  Italian  or  Spanish  lit- 
erature or  art  get  the  President 
to  name  them  Ambassador,  Con- 
sul or  something! 

To  be  innocuous  and  mediocre 
— the  summum  bonum! 

The  Flower  in  Drama.  By 
Stark  Young.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

^7"  HAT  Stark  Young  writes  is 
always  worth  reading.  This 
book  is  not  the  ordinary  collection 
of  critiques,  but  is  meaty  with 
thought  critical  and  thought  crea- 
tive. There  is  a  quiet  restraint  in 
his  style — and  vision. 

This  book  is  about  Acting,  Ben- 
Ami,  Duse,  Chaplin,  the  Circus, 
Talent,  the  Prompt-book,  and 
other  things. 

If  you  take  the  theatre  seriously, 
you  can't  afford  to  miss  Stark 
Young's  book. 

Princess  Salome.  By  Burris 
Jenkins.     J.   B.   Lippincott  Co. 

yu  ELL,  they'll  never  have  done 
with  that  wench   Salome!      I 
never  could  work  up  any  interest 
in  her. 

Mr.    Jenkins    has    got    off    his  a 
Salome  complex  in  this  novel.      I 
read  some  chapters,  and  then  went 
out  and  paid  fifty  cents  to  look  at 
Mack  Sennett's  "Salome"  beauties 
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with   Herod    Ben   Turpin   on   the 
throne. 

Oh,  lave!  deliver  us  from  these 
j^lome  hounds! 

Glimpses  of  Authors.  By  Caro- 
line Ticknor.  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin Co. 

T1  HESE   are  gossipy  tales  about 
Mark;    Twain,    Eugene    Field, 
Hawthorne,    Dickens.    Henry 
James  and  some  others. 

It's  an  interesting  chronicle,  al- 
though I  discovered  nothing  par- 
ticularly new  in  it. 

There  are  Longfellow  and 
Whittier.  for  instance.  Certain- 
lv,  I'd  like  to  meet  somebody  in 
New  York  who  reads  them.  I 
heard  a  woman  the  other  day  re- 
fer to  "Whittier's  Battle-Hymn 
of  the  Republic."  She  is  now 
probably  reading  Longfellow's 
"Laus  Veneris." 

The  Tyranny  of  Power.  By 
D.  Thomas  Curtin.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

]YJ[  acALLISTER,  who  had  been 
mumbling  to  himself,  finally 
spoke  directly  to  Kildare.  Mac 
was  the  liquid  breath-bottler  on 
the  flagship  of  the  Bootleg  Navy. 
Kildare  was  the  Scotch   "cutter." 

Things  went  this  way  when 
David  loomed  up  on  a  gondola  in 
the  Booze  Venice.  He  carried 
aliases  and  subterfuges. 

"Quite  so,"  the  Doctor  agreed, 
as  he  took  a  sample  swig  and  pro- 
nounced the  stuff  fit  for  "them 
dr-j'iied  Yanks." 

Now  we  go  to  the  electric 
jungle,  where  Edison  is  discovered 
juggling  electrons  and  catching 
them  in  copies  of  jhe  Dearborn 
,  Independent.  Lannen  stood  be- 
side Edison  fumbling  an  ecto- 
plasm.    Probabilities  loomed  up. 

Keep  this  in  mind  while  we 
turn  the  camera  on  "The  Garden 
of   Plentv."      It   had    really   once 


been  an  aquarium,  but  Edsel 
Ford  has  done  it  over  during  the 
war  for  the  Bergdoll  family.  But 
he  discovered  too  late  that  one 
of  the  Bergdoll  sprouts  was  a 
"slacker." 

Fade  to  the  Garret  of  the  Goat, 
in  Greenwich  Village.  Here 
Carlo  the  Yogi  had  hidden  two 
thousand  copies  of  "The  Cha- 
meleon." But  MacAllister  (see 
above)  blew  His  whistle,  and 
the  whole  Sun-Globe-Herald-Tele- 
gram office  poured  into  the  street, 
beaded  by  Frank  Joshua  Munsey, 
who  stopped    The  Sun. 

His  face  lit  up  as  he  said  it. 
The  anxious  look  had  vanished 
and  he  died  with  a  smile.  The 
booze  was  bequeathed  to  his  as- 
signs  and    heirs. 

Garden  Portraits.  By  Amelia 
Leavitt  Hill.  Robert' M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Co. 

A  BOOK  with  many  illustra- 
tions that  will  be  of  great 
practical  value  to  any  gardener 
and  will  make  a  gift  of  individu- 
ality to  anyone  who  has  a  country 
home.  So  interesting,  that  it 
almost  persuaded  me  to  get  a 
garden. 

Sardinian  Painting.  By  Geor- 
gian na  Goddard  King.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

p^  BEAUTIFUL  little  hand- 
book, sumptuously  illustrated, 
that  weaves  stories  around  the 
island  of  Sardinia  and  its  art.  A 
book  for  artists  and  travelers. 

A  History  of  Italian  Paint- 
ing. By  Frank  Jewett  Mather. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A  NOTHER  magnificent  little 
book  for  the  traveler,  the  pri- 
vate student  and  the  classroom. 
When  you  go  to  Italy,  you  will 
need  the  book.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations. 
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A  new  form,  of  beauty  [or  your  windows 


PROBABLY  never  before 
has  there  been  so  delight- 
fully decorative  a  lace  for 
curtains  as  this  new  and  strik- 
ingly original  creation  from 
Scranton  looms.  Scranton 
Lustre-Lace,  so  named  be- 
cause of  its  brilliant  sheen,  is 
not  excelled  in  radiance  by 
any  woven  silk.  Due  to  an 
exclusive  Scranton  process,  it 
has  a  rich,  shimmering  tex- 
ture which  is  particularly  its 
own.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
charm  of  Lustre-Lace.  It 
shows  an  airy  distinction  of 
pattern  and  weave  that 
marks  it  instantly,  to 
the  initiated  eye,  as  the 
greatest  achievement  of 
master-weavers. 


Women  whose  taste  is  ex- 
pressed in  home  surround- 
ings, in  the  selection  of  things 
unusual,  are  joyously  wel- 
coming the  Scranton  Lustre- 
Lace  Curtain;  not  merely 
because  it  is  fashionably  new 
and  different,  but  because  in 
its  delicate  transparency,  and 
soft,  luxurious  folds,  it  lends 
itself  to  window  treatments 
that  are  exceptionally  artis- 
tic. Look  for  Lustre-Lace 
Curtains  at  your  favorite 
shop  and  consult  the  new 
Scranton  Counter  Book. 
See  also  the  Scranton  Super- 
Filet  Curtains,  Shadow 
Laces,  and  Filet  Nets. 
They  offer  an  almost 
limitless  choice. 


SCRANTON 

LACE  CURTAINS    CURTAIN  NETS     BEDSPREADS 


An  original  woodcut  by  C.  O.  Czeschka 


this 

ther  valuable  aid  for  the  home  deco 
is  the  "Scranton  Bedspreads"  booklet.  These  illustrate 
new  and  authoritative  treatments  for  every  type  of  win- 
dow and  bed.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to-day,  and  if 
you  have  an  unusual  curtain  problem,  write  our  Service 
Department  about  it. 


THE  SCRANTON  LACE  COMPANY 
Dept.  6-J,  Scranton,   Pa. 
J  Please   send   me.    without  cost.   "New  Out- 

-— -~^        looks     for     Every     Home."     "Scranton     Bed- 
spreads,"   and   companion   booklets. 

Name 

Address 

City 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


London's  Seven  Millions  Reduced 
to  a  Mere  Fragment         r 


rder 

Less 
Coal! 

The  two  big  sources  of  fuel 
waste  are  over-Keating  and 
under -heating,  which  are 
bound  to  result  when  drafts 
and  dampers  are  regulated 
by  hand. 
Automatic 
this   waste. 


Meat  Rbgulatoh 


"The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 

maintains  a  steady  fire  and  an  even, 
healthful  temperature.    It  automatic- 
ally closes  drafts  and  dampers  when 
desired  temperature  is  reached;  opens 
them    automatically  when   the  temperature 
falls  below  the  point  indicated  on  the  ther- 
mostat. Prevents  fire  from  dying  too  low  or 
burning    too   fast.    Records    over   a   period 
of  38  years  show  a  saving  of  'A  to  y$  *n  fuel. 
2uickl;y  installed  in  any  home  on  any 
heating  plant.    Write  for  booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 

Service  Branches  Id  20  Principal  Cities 
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A  nice  American  woman  with 
whom  I  was  lunching  the  other 
day  told  me  that  "tea  on  the  Ter- 
race" was  one  of  her  most  delight- 
ful experiences  in  London.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  pleasant  on  warm 
afternoons  when  the  House  is  in 
session  to  see  legislators  and  their 
lady  friends  having  tea  and  cake 
with  strawberries  and  cream  on 
the  broad  Terrace  of  Parliament 
with  the  Thames  rolling  by — 
"liquid  history"  somebody  called  it. 

f^LUB    life    in.  London    is    not 

quite  so  booming  as  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Motor- 
ing and  fashionable  restaurants 
have  done  something  to  lessen 
their  popularity.  Some  "cock  and 
hen  clubs"  to  which  men  and 
women  belong,  however,  do  fairly 
well.  Clubmen,  especially  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort,  are  very  shy 
of  women.  I  belong  to  a  club 
where  recently  the  proposal  was 
made  that  members  should  be  al- 
lowed once  a  week  to  entertain 
their  lady  friends  at  dinner;  but 
on  a  vote  the  idea  was  furiously 
swept  aside.  At  the  great  politi- 
cal club,  the  Carlton,  now  being 
partially  rebuilt,  members  are  not 
allowed  ever  to  introduce  guests, 
not  even  men ;  but  recently,  after 
much  debate,  it  was  decided  to 
annex  the  adjoining  house  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Dudley,  and  there 
visitors  can  be  entertained,  women 
as  well  as  men. 

Two  service  clubs,  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  the  Naval  and 
Military  have  also  acquired  extra 
premises  where  ladies  can  be  dined. 
But  still  they  are  kept  outside  the 
"holy  of  holies." 

I  belong  to  a  club — indeed  I 
believe  I  am  president  of  an  inside 
coterie  called  the  Beefsteak  Club, 
for  every  Thursday  on  winter 
nights  we  fare  on  beefsteak,  kid- 
ney and  oyster  pudding  and  quaff 
ale  from  pewter  pots  in  a  place 
called  the  "Kitchen"  fitted  up  in 
seventeenth  century  style — which 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
door  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
The  women  can  invite  men  to 
dine  with  them,  but  the  men  can- 
not invite  women  to  feed  in  their 
quarters. 

Which  reminds  me  of  an  inter- 
esting double  experience  I  had  in 
your  country  a  year  or  two  ago. 
An  innocent,  lonely  Britisher  in 
New  York,  I  wandered  down- 
stairs at  the  Plaza  Hotel  where  I 
saw  men  and  women  having  tea. 
I  sat  down  at  a  table  and  ordered 
tea.  "Have  you  a  lady  with 
you?"  the  waiter  inquired.  I  re- 
greted  I  had  not.  "Then  you 
can't  have  tea  down  here,"  said 
he.  A  few  weeks  later  I  was  in 
Chicago.  I  invited  two  ladies  to 
dine   with   me  at   the    Blackstone. 


We  went  to  the  grill  room  and  I 
asked  the  head  waiter  for  a  table 
for  three.  "Are  these  ladies  with 
you?"  he  asked.  "Certainly,"  I 
replied.  "Well,  we  never  serve 
ladies  down  here,"  said  he! 

J  SOMETIMES  wonder  if 
there  is  a  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween Princess  Mary,  Viscountess 
Lascelles,  and  the  Duchess  of 
York.  One  is  the  daughter  of  the 
King  and  the  other  the  wife  of 
the  King's  son,  both  young  and 
both  exceedingly  popular.  Princess 
Mary  will  never  be  queen,  but  if 
the  Prince  of  Wales  remains  firm 
in  his  determination  not  to  marry 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  little 
Scotch  girl  whom  the  Duke  of 
York  wooed  for  several  years  be- 
fore she  consented  to  be  his  bride, 
will  become  Queen  Elizabeth  one 
of  these  days.  The  two  princesses 
are  kept  busy,  and  hardly  a  day 
passes  without  one  or  other  of 
them  opening  a  children's  hospital 
or  attending  a  home  for  cripples 
or  giving  away  prizes  at  some 
sports  or  taking  an  active  part  in 
some  welfare  movement. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  ever 
hustling  about,  rushing  off  to  do 
five  public  engagements  a  day,  de- 
livering speeches  and  then  motor- 
ing back  to  town  to  play  pool  and 
dance.  I  notice  that  at  allvhe 
house  parties  he  attends  there  is 
among  the  guests,  Lady  Mary 
Thynne,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath.  I  make  no 
suggestions,  for  the  Prince  cannot 
dance  three  times  in  one  evening 
with  the  same  girl  without  peo- 
ple being  quite  sure  that  there  will 
soon  be  another  royal  wedding. 
The  Prince  will  this  autumn  visit 
the  estate  he  has  in  western  Can- 
ada. He  intends  to  have  "a  quiet 
time"  which  means  I  suppose  he'll 
be  up  at  four  every  morning  and 
off  hunting. 

T  ETTERS  reach  me  from 
friends  wandering  on  the  con- 
tinent pointing  out  that  the  "ex- 
change" is  not  so  useful  as  they 
imagined.  As  the  exchange  goes 
down  prices  go  up,  so  there  "isn't 
much  saving  after  all."  All  our 
famous  beauties  are  seeking  health 
"far  from  the  madding  crowd." 
Lady  Diana  Manners  I  hear  is  en- 
joying herself  in  Venice.  I  shall 
never  forget  when  Stuart  Black- 
ton  was  producing  his  film,  "The 
Virgin  Queen"  at  Lord  Monta- 
gu's place,  Beaulieu,  in  the  New 
Forest,  coming  across  Lady  Diana, 
dressed  up  as  Queen  Bess,  sitting  . 
in  a  Ford  car,  smoking  cigarettes r 
and  hugging  an  india-rubber  water 
bottle  because  the  weather  was 
cold  and  her  royal  garb  was  thin. 
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Greece  and  the 
Soul  of  Mankind 

THE  heroic  soul  of  Greece  was 
to  ebb  away  through  three 
wounds:  the  triumph  of  Sparta, 
the  enrichment  of  Athens,  and  the 
reign  of  intellectualism.  Sensi- 
bility increased  at  the  expense  of 
moral  energy,  reason  overflowed 
faith,  enthusiasm  -was  dulled 
through  contact  with  the  critical 
spirit.  The  philosophers,  to  whose 
development  sculpture  had  con- 
tributed so  much  by  giving  life  to 
ideas,  were  to  deny  their  origin, 
laugh  at  the  poets  and  at  the 
artists,  and  discourage  the  sculp- 
tors through  misleading  their 
minds  in  the  meanders  of  sophis- 
try. We  need  not  bear  them  a 
grudge  for  this,  says  Elie  Faure  in 
his  volume  on  the  "History  of 
Art."  The  equilibrium  was  about 
to  break ;  no  human  power,  no 
miracle  could  have  re-established 
it.  And  the  soul  of  Athens,  on 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  to  which  her 
logicians  were  dragging  civiliza- 
tion, was  even  then  forging  a  tool 
with  which  the  men  of  a  distant 
future  could  build  a  new  dwell- 
ing. The  death  struggle  of 
Greece  gave  us  freedom  of  exam- 
ination. 

Beginning  with  the  last  years 
of  the  fifth  century,  a  furtive 
caress  passed  over  the  Greek 
marbles.  The  great  forms,  kept 
alive  by  the  circulation  of  their 
inner  energies,  disappeared  from 
th.  tpediments,  and  the  artist  tried 

-  to  call  these  energies  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  statues,  of  the  por- 
traits, of  the  picturesque  groups 
which,  hoAvever,  he.  isolated  little 

.  by  little.  The  form  and  the 
spirit,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
flowered  in  the  same  integral  ex- 
pression, now  separated  from  each 
other  irrevocably.  The  spiritual- 
ist searched  the  body  to  extract 
the  soul,  the  skeptic  no  longer 
tried  to  derive  from  it  anything 
more  than  sensual  satisfactions. 
About  that  time  a  little  temple 
was  built  on  the  Acropolis  to 
house  a  wingless  Victory.  But 
the  external  victories  that  had 
descended  upon  it  had  kept  their 
wings.  They  were  to  depart 
from  Athens. 

Greek  sculpture  is  supposed  not 
to  have  appreciated  the  inner  life 
until  the  fourth  century.  It 
might  be  observed  that  from  the 
Archaic  period  onward  there  are 
statues,  like  the  Samian  woman, 
or  like  any  Orante  of  the  Acro- 
polis, whose  visage  makes  us  think 
of  that  of  the  Gothic  virgins  be- 
cause of  their  naive  enchantment 
with  life  which  illumines  it  from 
within.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. People  generally  believe 
that  thought  cannot  dwell  any- 
where   save    in    the    head    of    the 

)  model.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  en- 
tirely in  the  head  of  the  artist. 
The  inner  quality  of  a  work  is 
measured  by  the  quality  of  the  re- 
lations   which    unite    its    elements 
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Quaker  Oxford  Cross 

Curtains  That  Lure 
the  Sunshine 

(Sun-proof  and  Tub-proof) 

THE  use  of  warm  color,  which  has  been  growing  in  favor  in 
the  world  of  feminine  fashion,  has  now  reached  window 
draperies.  This  vogue  is  seen  at  its  loveliest  in  Quaker  Oxford 
Cross  Net,  with  its  soft  hues  in  the  daintiest  of  designs. 

Oxford  Cross  Net  is  especially  apropos  in  view  of  two  other 
new  fashion  trends  in  window  curtaining.  One  is  the  tendency 
to  narrow  the  side  draperies  or  drop  them  altogether,  thus 
showing  more  of  the  woodwork.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  lovely  color  in  the  curtains  themselves. 

The  other  is  the  recognized  desirability  of  unifying  the  outside 
effect  of  an  entire  floor  or  facade  of  a  house  with  a  single  cur- 
taining. Obviously,  the  drapery  chosen  must  be  appropriate  to 
a  wide  range  of  uses — such  a  material  as  Oxford  Cross  Net. 

In  the  winter  apartment,  Quaker  Oxford  Cross  Net  offers 
the  necessary  note  of  color  in  curtaining.  And  this  same  note 
is  equally  charming  in  country  homes,  where  there  are  rooms 
with  a  northern  exposure  lacking  sunlight. 


A  booklet  of  Oxford  Cross  Nets  and  also  "Concerning 
Window  Draperies"  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  the 
name  of  the  best  retailer  in  window  draperies  in  your  city 
or  shopping  center.  Otherwise  enclose  ten  cents  in  stamps. 


WHEN  Miss  Peggy  Wood  sought  curtains  for  her 
living  room  she  hoped  to  find  a  material  with  just  the 
right  touch  of  color  —  a  curtain  with  the  daintiness 
of  spring,  through  which  she  could  see  the  outside 
world.  She  almost  thought  nothingof  the  kind  existed; 
but  fortunately  Oxford  Cross  Net  had  just  come  out 
—  in  the  new  "sunshine"  shade. 


QUAKER    LACE    COMPANY 


MILLS:  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WHOLESALE  SALESROOMS:  890  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


and  assure  the  continuity  of  its  en- 
semble. And  no  art  had  more  of 
the  inner  quality  than  that  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  modeling  of 
everything  goes  from  within  out- 
ward. The  surfaces,  the  move- 
ments, the  empty  spaces  them- 
selves, everything  is  determined 
by  the  play  of  the  profound  forces 
that  pass  from  the  artist  into  the 
material,  as  the  blood  passes  from 
the  heart  into  the  limbs  and  the 
brain. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  poor  society, 
where  the  slave  was  well  treated, 
where  the  steps  of  the  social  hier- 
archy were  very  near  together, 
one  which  lived  on  an  indulgent 
soil,  in  a  health-giving  air,  near  a 


flowered  sea,  human  beings  did 
not  have  an  urgent  need  of  one 
another.  The  normal  expression 
of  man  is  a  resultant  of  the  daily 
conflict  of  his  passions  and  his 
will.  The  Greek  sculptor  knew 
the  sentimental  agitations  whose 
reflections  pass  at  times  over  the 
sternest  among  human  faces.  But 
it  was  only  later,  with  the  defini- 
tive breaking  of  the  social  rhythm, 
that  these  reflections  were  im- 
printed there  as  indelible  traces. 
Man,  who  was  then  to  be  charac- 
terized by  a  warped,  suffering 
body  and  a  haggard  face,  was  de- 
fined for  Phidias  by  a  complete 
organic  equilibrium  wherein  the 
calm  of  the  heart  spread  through 


the  harmony  of  the  general  struc- 
ture, of  which  the  tranquil  face 
was  only  one  element.  The  head 
of  the  Lapith  woman,  that  of 
Peitho,  and  that  of  the  Artemis 
of  the  Parthenon  express  a  pro- 
found life,  but  a  peaceful  one.  It 
is  like  a  great  depth  of  pure  water, 
full  and  limpid  and  unruffled. 
The  world  does  not  yet  know 
water  forever  plowed  by  the 
storm,  blackened  by  the  poisonous 
miasmas  that  slept  in  it. 

Praxiteles  draws  the  spirit  to 
the  skin  of  the  statues.  As  he  sees 
the  spirit  floating  on  faces  as  an 
undefined  smile,  as  a  vague  dis- 
quietude, as  a  luminous  shadow, 
he  fixes  it  there. 
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This  Artistic  Smoker }s  bet 

Delivered  to   lou  for  $10 

Carriage  Charges  Prepaid 


SMOKER'S  set  of  hammered  metal,  antique  finish, 
of  ten  pieces.  The  tray  is  19  inches  long  and  lx/z 
inches  wide.  The  candle-stick  and  match-holder  are 
9l/2  inches  high.  The  ash-receiver — with  its  bowl  of 
Venetian  glass — is  iy2  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches 
high  from  its  base  to  the  cigar  or  cigarette  holder. 


"Making  the  Useful  Beautiful 
and  the  Beautiful  Useful" 

CONSIDERED  purely  for  its  decorative 
value  this  set  will  add  beauty  and 
distinction  to  any  room  because  of  the  grace 
of  its  design  and  charm  of  its  coloring. 
Hammered  metal  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
It  suggests  strength  and  delicacy,  the  skill 
of  the  artisan  working  the  metal  with  the 
appreciation  of  an  artist,  fashioning  a  de- 
sign that  shall  endure. 

The  harmony  of  the  lines,  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  the  modelling  make  the  set  a 
delight  to  the  critical  eye.  The  restful  tones 
of  the  metal  with  their  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  contrasting  accent  of  color 
given  by  the  bowl  and  the  candle,  add  to 
the  satisfying  charm.  Its  usefulness  equals 
its  beauty.  There  are  few  homes  where  the 
smoker's  comfort  cannot  be  increased. 

The  match-stand  has  a  pipe-cleaner,  pipe 
bowl,  scoop  and  tobacco  pocket,  which  will 
add  to  the  joy  of  pipe  smokers.  The  candle- 
stick has  a  snuffer.  All  of  the  articles  can 
be  moved  from  the  tray  as  convenience 
demands. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  these  smoking- 
stands  available  and  orders  will  be  filled  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

ADAM   DINGWALL 

48  West  47th  Street  New  York 


Music  and  the  Women's  Crusade 


{Continued   from   [xti-r   2')) 


California,  North  Dakota,  Ari- 
zona, Texas,  Florida,  Virginia, 
and  the  Carolinas. 

The  widely  circulated  slogans 
of  these  women  advocates  are, 
"Equal  Opportunity  to  American 
Artists  and  American  Artists 
First,"  "America  the  Music  Cen- 
ter of  the  World,"  "A  Music 
Club  in  Every  City,  in  Every 
County,  in  Every  State  in  the 
Union,"  "International  Reciproc- 
ity," "What  We  Know  —  We 
Owe!"  The  aims  of  the  Federa- 
tion are  primarily,  ( 1 )  "to  make 
music  an  integral  part  of  the  civic, 
industrial,  educational,  and  social 
life  of  the  nation;  (2)  to  encour- 
age and  advance  American  musical 
creative  art,  to  promote  American 
artists,  and  to  attract  foreign  ar- 
tists to  become  American  citizens; 
(3)  through  nation-wide  co-oper- 
ation in  accomplishing  the  first 
two  aims,  to  make  America  the 
music  center  of  the  world."  There 
are  five  departments  of  effort:  ex- 
tension, education,  American  mu- 
sic, publicity,  finance,  and  legisla- 
tion, in  which  the  activities  of  the 
musical  clubs  of  each  state  are 
sought  to  be  unified  and  systema- 
tized. The  thoroughness  with 
which  the  organization  has  been 
formed  and  developed  and  the 
scope  and  efficiency  of  its  work  are 
realized  by  only  a  small  part  of 
even  the  professional  musicians, 
whose  careers  are  coming  to  be  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  by  the  Fed- 
eration. To  the  average  citizen  in 
this  multi-natured  land  the  organ- 
ization is  as  yet  barely  a  name. 


Through  the  Federation  credits 
for  music  study  have  been  pro- 
vided in  public  schools,  and  the 
6,000  music  supervisors  have  been 
pledged  the  assistance  of  its  mem- 
bers. Music  festivals,  programs 
for  the  state  and  county  fairs,  mu- 
sic sections  in  all  public  libraries, 
prizes,  loans  and  hearings  for 
young  musicians  of  promise,  co- 
operation with  managers  to  pro- 
tect artists  and  encourage  bookings 
for  Americans,  better  church  mu- 
sic and  music  study  in  theological 
seminaries,  the  establishment  of 
music-school  settlements,  junior 
clubs  (now  organized  in  35 
states),  opera  in  the  native  tongue, 
pageants,  competitions,  helping 
American  talent  abroad,  encourag- 
ing orchestras,  home  and  group 
singing,  and  statistical  research, 
constitute  the  more  important  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federation.  Now 
twenty-five  years  old,  it  is  repre- 
sented in  all  but  four  states ;  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Vermont  and 
Nevada,  although  none  of  the  in- 
dividual state  organizations  has 
been  in  existence  more  than  seven 
years. 

Into  every  corner  of  the  musical 
firmament  the  searchlight  of  the 
Federation  has  been  trained,  that 
the  blessings  to  fall  upon  coming 
generations  of  music  devotees  be 
plentiful.  Soon  will  be  available 
records  summarizing  to  some  ex- 
tent the  work  of  the  musi i/.nl 
clubs  of  the  country,  the  fiVis 
having  been  carefully  gathered 
by  Mrs.  William  Arms  Fisher, 
first  vice-president.      Mrs.    Edgar 


Mrs.  Edward  Macdowell,  wife  of  the  most  i 
dividual  of  American  composers,  and  herself 
advocate  of  "America  First"  in  music 
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Stillman  Kelley  has  been  active  in 
behalf  of  American  opera,  and  the 
Federation  has  recently  become 
Affiliated  with  the  Opera  in  Our 
Language  Foundation,  of  which 
Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  McCor- 
mick  is  honorary  chairman.  The 
most  conspicuous  figure  among 
women  of  the  Federation  is  its 
president,  Mrs.  John  F.  Lyons,  a 
woman  of  unusual  enterprise. 
Likewise  the  music  chairm  a  n 
of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Marx 
Oberndorfer,  of  Chicago,  carries 
much  influence.  Mrs.  Theodore 
Thomas  is  honorary  president  of 
the  National  Federation,  and 
other  names  of  prominence  are 
those  of  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Sieber- 
ling,  of  Akron,  O. ;  Mrs.  Frances 
E.  Clark,  of  Camden,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  Adella  Prentiss  Hughes, 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam John  Hall,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.  Vast  encouragement  has 
come  from  such  women  as  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Harriman,  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Taft,  Mrs.  Arthur  Reis,  and 
Mrs.  Cora  Dow. 

Mme.  Edna  Marione,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  is 
seeking  among  other  things  to 
widen  the  avenues  for  obscure  but 
competent  American  talent,  and 
Mrs.  Ella  May  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  American  Music  Depart- 
ment, is  engaged  in  behalf  of 
"international  reciprocit  y." 
Apropos  of  this  the  British  Music 
Society  has  become  so  impressed 
1  «  the  work  of  the  Federation 
that  it  is  planning  a  national  body 
of  like  character.  The  same 
spirit  which  has  prompted  the 
unstinting  Mrs.  „  Frederick  S. 
Coolidge  to  provide  the  Berkshire 
Festivals  of  Chamber  Music  for 
rive  years  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is 
observed  among  a  score  of  other 
indomitable  women  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  whose 
contribution  of  time  and  fortune 
toward  upbuilding  music  and  its 
appreciation  must  always  be  re- 
garded with  admiration  by  the 
public  at  large.  If  in  the  peculiar 
wavering  struggle  between  mu- 
sical supply  and  demand  over  an 
artificially  watered  course  our 
well-groomed  young  American 
genius  is  left  at  the  stake,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  our  newly  en- 
franchised fellow  citizens  who 
are  heralding  their  mellenial 
Marathon  in  the  very  desert. 
Thanks  to  their  ingenuity,  in  par- 
ticular that  of  Mrs.  James  H. 
Hirsch,  the  manuscripts  of  Amer- 
ican composers,  their  photographs, 
biographies,  etc.,  are  being  col- 
lected for  enthronement  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  is  a 
bit  of  consolation  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 

The  simple  beginnings  and  fi- 
nancial struggles  of  earlier  days 
have  left  the  valuable  impress  of 
a  slow,  strong  growth  on  the  or- 
ganization. Such  pioneer  efforts 
as  those  of  Mrs.  Jason  Walker 
and   Mrs.  David  Allen  Campbell 


are  not  to  be  forgotten  easily. 
The  publicity  adventure  of  these 
spirited  women,  their  trip  to 
California,  the  raising  of  $10,000 
prize  money  and  the  launching  of 
the  Ens  Angeles  American  Opera 
Association,  w  h  i  c  h  "did  more 
than  sun-kissed  oranges  to  place 
Los  Angeles  on  the  musical  map," 
must  remain  as  more  than  a 
cherrj  -tree  episode  in  the  annals 
of  the  Federation.  The  indiffer- 
ence and  scepticism  which  hailed 
the  initial  call  for  opera  in  the 
native  tongue  can  probably  be 
told  by  that  able  protagonist, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Everest  Freer.  It 
may  be  added,  unfortunately, 
that  some  of  the  scepticism  at 
least  is  still  to  be  overcome. 

In  women  composers  the 
United  States  has  shown  a  happy 
fertility,  and  at  least  one  name, 
that  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach, 
ranks  among  our  real  celebrities. 
Considerable  prestige  is  also 
shared  by  Harriet  Ware,  Gena 
Branscombe,  Mary  Turner  Salter, 
Margaret  Ruthven  Lang,  Fannie 
Dillon,  Mabel  Daniels,  Helen 
Hood,  Edith  Noyes  Porter,  Fan- 
nie Hloomfield  Zeisler,  Laura  S. 
Collins,  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond, 
Marguerite  Melville,  Julia  Rive- 
King,  Mary  Knight  Wood,  Fanny 
Knowlton,  Natalie  Curtis,  Fay 
Foster,  Harriet  P.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Orth,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gay- 
nor,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Freer,  Patty 
Stair,  Mrs.  Clara  Korn,  and 
many  more.  Here  are  exponents 
of  all  familiar  musical  forms, 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
complex,  and  their  combined  of- 
fering can  to  some  extent  belie 
the  prevalent  notion  that  Amer- 
ican women  are  too  practical  to 
be  poetic. 

The  influence  of  women  is 
further  observed  in  teachers'  or- 
ganizations, matinees  musical,  and 
many  local  concert  managements. 
Study  classes,  boys'  bands  and 
dance  groups  have  been  formed 
among  the  "juniors,"  who  are 
under  eighteen  years,  as  well  as 
the  usual  instrumental  corps.  As 
for  other  developments,  according 
to  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  of  which 
C.  M.  Tremaine  is  director,  music 
week  was  observed  in  116  cities 
and  music  memory  contests  held 
in  572  cities.  Christmas  caroling 
was  conducted  in  1441  cities.  To 
chronicle  and  describe  the  numer- 
ous, varied  undertakings  in  which 
women  are  today  deeply  engaged, 
with  musical  nationalism  and 
liberation  of  talent  as  their  chief 
objects,  would  require  several 
large-sized  volumes.  Their  in- 
terest in  the  national  conservatory 
plan,  municipal  opera,  and  a  min- 
istry of  fine  arts  has  been  stimu- 
lating, and  time  and  long  ex- 
perience have  enabled  their  pres- 
ent leaders  to  focus  a  fast  devel- 
oping strength  upon  the  important 
issues. 

Viewing  music  promotion  from 
a  rather  careful,  economic  posi- 
tion, is  it  not  perhaps  advisable, 
(Continued   on   ptuje   73) 


A  THIRD 

of 

LIFE 

By  Pern  ton  Maxwell 

Editor  Arts  iff  Decoration 


^  If  you  are  fond  of  a  good  story  well-written  and  like  your  fiction 
to  mean  something,  here  is  a  book  you  will  read,  enjoy  and  talk 
about.  This  is  not  an  ephemeral  novel  written  only  for  the  moment 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  finished.  It  is  a  book  that  while  entertain- 
ing you,  will  also  startle  you  with  its  daring,  compel  your  thought 
and  serve  as  a  theme  for  discussion. 

•I  In  this  novel  Mr.  Maxwell  has  chosen  a  big  and  vital  subject — 
one  which  at  the  moment  is  dominant  throughout  the  intellectual 
world — psycho-analysis — and  the  influence  of  dreams  upon  the  actions 
and  character  of  every-day  people.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  extraordinary  dreams. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  reading  A  Third  of 
Life  and  I  hasten  to  say  how  much  genuine  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  it. 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  achievement  of  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction  based  on  the  soundest  of  scientific  data." 

Benjamin  De  Casseres  in  The  Forum  says:  "A  Third  of  Life  is  doubly 
fascinating  because  it  is  both  a  'thriller'  and  a  scientific  exposition.  There  is. 
never  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  are  never 
lost  in  the  big  theme,  nor  is  the  theme  ever  allowed  to  usurp  the  movement 
of  the  story.     It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will  keep  you  up  all  night." 

Frank  Bacon,  creator  of  the  stellar  role  in  the  record-breaking  play 
"Lightnin',"  wrote  just  before  his  death,  from  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in 
Chicago  to  a  friend  in  New  York:  "You  must  buy  and  read  Perriton  Max- 
well's novel  A  Third  of  Life.  I  have  just  finished  it  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  read  it  through  without  laying  it  down,  and  what's  more,  I  am 
going  to  read  it  again.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  if  I  ever  get  near 
him,  I'm  going  to.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  this  book  is  destined  to  be 
popular  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  New  York  Herald  says:  "An  amazing,  original  and  thrilling  work 
of  dream  fiction.    A  Third  of  Life  is  at  once  a  novel  and  a  philosophy." 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  New  York  Globe:  "Besides  being  an  interesting 
story,  it  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  volume.  With  a  thousand  opportunities 
to  run  off  into  foolish  and  dangerous  by-paths,  it  has  stuck  to  its  main  con- 
tention and  has  carefully  guarded  against  any  suggestions  of  morbidity  that 
might  do  harm." 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers  at  $2.00  or  sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers 
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LOCAL  SHOPS 


If  your  business  could  stand  an  adver- 
tising appropriation  of  only  $20.00  a  day 
and  you  wanted  daily  representation,  do 
you  think  you  could  get  much  of  a  punch 
in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  for  that 
amount  of  money?  $20.00  a  day  in  the  low- 
est cost  newspaper  would  buy  you  about 
forty  lines  of  space,  placed  somewhere 
where  he  who  runs  and  reads  may  see  it. 

The  same  $20.00  would  buy  you  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  buses  an  Hx21-inch  space  in 
every  bus — 300.  Or  if  you  could  afford 
only  half  of  that  appropriation  daily,  you 


could  buy  one-half  of  the  circulation  of  the 
buses  and  be  represented  in  150  of  them 
daily  on  a  six  months'  or  longer  contract. 

In  the  buses  your  card  is  as  big  as  the 
other  fellow's.  You  can  make  it  as  elab- 
orate as  you  desire  without  extra  charge  so 
far  as  the  space  is  concerned. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  department 
stores  and  local  shops  think  it  a  good  thing 
to  be  represented  in  the  buses  which  carry 
thousands  daily  to  the  New  York  shopping 
district.    Among  them  are 
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Music  and  the  Women's  Crusade 


,  i  (  outinued   a- 

since  much  demoralizing  waste 
has  resulted  from  a  misconception 
of  talent  and  opportunity,  to  ask 
if  a  better  musical' quality  is  not 
at  the  outset  more  to  he  desired 
than  musical  quantity  ?  When 
we  consider  the  few  successes 
among  musicians  it  would  seem 
that  the  field  is  already  over-sup- 
plied. However  great  the  joys 
and  detachments  of  amateur  mu- 
sic, any  development  which  in- 
creases the  hazards  and  the  de- 
lusions of  the  professional  career 
is  to  be  guarded  against.  Not 
assuming  that  the  efficient  leaders 
of  our  great  musical  organizations 
have  failed  to  direct  their  ener- 
gies wisely,  is  it  not  appropriate 
to  ask  if  a  direct  process  of 
eliminating  inept  musicians  and 
inconsequential  programs  would 
not  be  of  paramount  service  both 
to  art  standards  and  to  the  pub- 
lic? If  music  best  survives  as  a 
utility  the  answer  is  "no;"  if  its 
greatest  value  is  pure  art  we  must 
answer  "yes." 

While  such  admirably  construc- 
tive tasks  as  providing  contests, 
encouraging  music  study,  and  or- 
ganizing junior  clubs,  are  obvious- 
ly designed  to  improve  our  stand- 
ards, both  through  creation  and 
appreciation,  and  while  they  have 
indisputable  cultural  advantages, 
insofar  as  they  react  upon  pro- 
fessional music  and  paid  pro- 
gains,  now  or  in  the  future,  they 
iiford  as  yet  no  great  promise  of 
maintenance  for  the  interpreter  or 
the  composer.  Our  finest  operatic 
and  orchestral  offerings  have 
never  yet  beerv  popularly  sup- 
ported to  any  extent  and  our  solo 
artists  have  rarely  made  a  good 
living.  In  New  York,  where 
more  music  is  heard  and  some- 
how paid  for  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  the  most  construc- 
tive estimates  place  the  total 
patronage  for  art  music  programs 
at  60,000  persons.  It  is  frequentlv 
stated  to  be  only  40,000.  We 
find  that  one  person  in  about  116 
in  New  York  is  willing  to  pay 
for  high-class  musical  entertain- 
ment. Does  this  state  of  affairs 
warrant  any  more  planting  before 
the  soil  is  fertilized? 

At  present  art  is  undergoing  a 
striking  metamorphosis,  and 
whether  art  will  emerge  one-fifth 
business  or  one-fifteei.th  business 
is  difficult  to  foresee.     There  has 


been  an  inflation  of  v  a  lues 
through  publicity,  by  which  the 
relationships  of  important  factors 
in  music,  art,  and  the  drama  have 

been  observed  considerably  out  of 
focus.  Miscalculation  and  mis- 
understanding have  been  general, 
and  the  failures  have  great!}  ex- 
ceeded the  successes.  On  this 
score  the  United  States  Census 
Reports  of  1920  are  illuminating. 
America's  entertainment  has  been 
costing  not  onlj  too  many  dollars 
but  too  many  wasted  careers — too 
main  lives  themselves.  There- 
fore, before  encouraging  a  new 
and  greater  generation  of  per- 
forming artists,  he  they  ever  so 
superior,  would  it  not  be  best  to 
make  safer  if  possible  that  field 
upon  which  they  must  rely  for 
their  future  success?  By  this  is 
not  meant  merely  the  public  and 
fashion,  but  also  the  business  ma- 
chinery of  music.  The  final  out- 
cropping of  a  group  of  great 
American  composers  seems  cer- 
tain, and  much  to  be  looked  for- 
ward to.  Normally  this  should 
follow  in  the  course  of  events, 
and  should  react  again  upon  the 
musical  interest  that  creates  it. 
But  competitive  amusements,  com- 
mercialism, mechanical  reproduc- 
tion, the  sheet  music  market, 
Tarantism,  and  other  contingen- 
cies must  be  taken  into  account. 

All  this  leads  one  to  inquire  if 
the  public  is  expected  to  pay  more 
liberally  for  its  future  music  or 
will  the  super-artists  of  tomor- 
row exist  by  the  bounty  of  the 
State?  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
since  the  former  is  unlikely,  music 
will  indeed  become  a  popular  vo- 
cation, perhaps  too  popular  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned,  as  one 
at  times  fancies  is  already  the 
case. 

Approaching  music  as  a  deli- 
cate child  rather  than  as  a  miracle 
worker,  as  L'Aiglon  rather  than 
Houdini,  we  are  obliged  to  give 
first  thought  to  his  welfare,  since 
unless  he  is  healthy  he  is  unfit  to 
serve  us. 

His  health  depends  largely 
upon  his  environment  and  the 
habits  of  those  among  whom  he 
lives.  Are  we  expecting  too  much 
of  the  enterprising  women  of  the 
Federation  who  in  their  own  life- 
time dearly  wish  to  see  America 
become     the     creative     genius     of 


ySr 


- 

IT  lias  been  said  that  no  one  can  look  upon  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  at  Washington,  without ,  feeling 
a  renewed  reverence  for  America's  most  beloved 
president.  .  .  .  Earl  Horter  has  reflected  some- 
thing of  its  dignity  and  spiritual  beauty  in  this 
Fddorado  drawing. 
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Discriminative  Selection  in 
Interior  Decoration  « 
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or  the  draping  of  the  windows 
and  openings.  Here  and  there  a 
plain  wall  may  be  enlivened  and 
enriched  with  a  pictorial  tapestry 
hung  above  a  long  wall  table,  or  a 
dorsal  hanging  of  antique  effect 
in  damask  or  velvet,  behind  a  suit- 
able mirror  placed  above  a  console 
cabinet  or  table  of  rich  hardwood, 
or  of  wrought  iron,  recalling  the 
wondrous  handicraft  of  Quentin 
Matsys  of  Flanders  or  one  of  the 
old  ironmasters  of  Italy. 

While  the  problem  of  discrim- 
inative selection  is  a  very  serious 
one,  it  appears  comparatively  easy 
when  the  decorator  and  his  client, 
acting  cooperatively,  start  without 
the  handicap  of  prior  possessions 
of  the  client  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  use,  "as  far  as  they  will 
go,"  in  furnishing  the  new  abode. 
It  may  be  that  among  these  prior 
possessions  there  are  some  articles 
really  good  that  will  serve  as  a 
nucleus  and  are  of  a  type  that  may 
be  added  to  and  built  around  with 
additional  units  and  with  unifying 
coverings  that  will  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  harmony.  If  so  there 
is  a  carrying  over  of  some  of  the 
sentimental  atmosphere  of  the  old 
home  into  the  new  that  is  delight- 
fully reminiscent  and  not  a  mere 
adaptation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  such  pieces  are  heirlooms  and 
strictly  have  no  merit  in  them- 
selves, but  are  "treasured  for  some 
fond  memory  of  their  own,"  by 
the  inheritor.  Here  the  decorator 
may  be  obliged  to  choose  between 
offending  the  sensibilities  of  his 
patron  by  suggesting  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  such  pieces,  or  risking  his 
reputation  for  good  taste,  and  loss 
of  possible  business  from  friends 
of  the  client.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  friends  of  the 
client  are  the  first  and  severest 
critics,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the 
greatest  trials  of  the  decorator, 
who,  having  spent  much  gray  mat- 
ter in  planning  a  perfect  scheme 
and  perhaps  exhausted  the  market 
to  get  together  fabrics  and  other 
data  to  meet  special  conditions,  is 
requested  to  show  the  layout  to 
some  dear  friend  who  has  "such 
perfect  taste,"  but  who  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  the  work,  pay  the  bill, 
nor  live  in  the  house.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  more  diffi- 
cult function  of  discriminative  se- 
lection is  in  discriminating  elimina- 
tion when  one  starts  to  furnish  a 
home. 

No  matter  where  one  begins 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  rec- 
ognized necessities,  chairs,  tables, 
chests,  divans,  which  all  civilized 
countries  have  used  in  home  fur- 
nishings in  all  ages.  But  the  form, 
material,  dimensions,  formality, 
comfort  of  such  pieces  is  infinite. 
Over  and  above  such  pieces  of  ne- 
cessity there  are  countless   details 


of  complexity  of  structure  shape 
and  adornment,  and  equally  count- 
less pieces  of  utility,  ornament, 
complement,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  not 
only  a  question  of  what  necessi- 
ties to  place  in  a  room  but  what 
additional  non-necessities,  things 
that  lend  a  note  of  beauty  to  the 
more  formal  furniture  which  may 
be  employed. 

Thus  it  is  not  only  the  choice 
of  a  certain  chair  because  it  is 
graceful,  a  certain  table  because  it 
is  the  right  length  to  fill  a  given 
space,  a  certain  divan  because  it  is 
comfortably  upholstered  or  cov- 
ered with  costly  material,  but 
these  objects  must  have  some  in- 
ter-relation, must  belong  to  some 
group  whose  spirit  and  details  are 
harmonious.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, mean  a  wearisome  monotony. 
Even  in  the  unit  room  there  may 
be  happily  introduced  small  items, 
like  accidental  notes  in  music. 
-  If  a  living-room  is  "done"  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Adam  brothers, 
the  foyer,  leading  to  the  dining- 
room  may  well  be  finished  in  the 
style  of  the  first  Empire,  with  or 
without  the  gilt  bronze  ormolu 
mounts  that  give  it  such  distinc- 
tion. The  rich,  dark  mahogany 
and  the  gold  ornaments,  as  well  as 
the  type,  harmonize  well  with  the 
satinwood  and  lighter  mahogany 
of  the  Adam  idea.  Then  the  dinfj 
ing-room  beyond  the  foyer  might 
be  in  some  of  the  more  substantial 
designs  of  the  Heppelwhite  furni- 
ture, or  even  an  earlier,  not  heavy, 
English  period,  or  even  some  Ital- 
ian designs  of  light  structure  and 
not  heavily  ornate  character.  The 
library,  which  might  be  a  room 
across  a  hallway  from  the  other 
rooms  and  therefore  not  within 
the  vista,  yet  not  beyond  the  in- 
fluence, might  be  done  in  so-called 
Queen  Anne,  William  and  Mary, 
or  that  simple  Italian  type  from 
which  both  were  originally  derived 
by  the  French  and  borrowed  by 
the  Flemish  cabinet-makers. 

In  undertaking  such  decorative 
furnishing  it  is  best  to  try  to  vis- 
ualize some  complete  and  unified 
scheme,  which,  having  been  done, 
take  as  a  working  motto,  "Make 
haste  slowly."  Pause,  sift,  con- 
sider, and  mentally  place  the  es- 
sentials, then  materialize  them  by 
the  sketches  necessary  if  the  furni- 
ture is  to  be  made  specially  to  or- 
der, which  requires  time  for  prop- 
er construction,  or  select  from 
ready-made  pieces  on  the  floor  of 
the  decorator.  Then  see  them 
grouped  or  arranged  on  a  plan 
that  corresponds  to  the  proportions 
of  the  rooms.  After  your  picture 
is  thus  laid  down  in  black  and 
white  on  paper,  proceed  to  con-  f 
sider  the  enlivening  color  and  char- 
acter of  the  coverings,  the  drape- 
ries, the  incidentals.  Thus  will 
evolve  in  a  natural  manner  a  result 
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that  can  neither  lack  personal  ex- 
pression nor  decorative  correctness, 
for  the  education  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  client  proceeds  with 
even  step,  whether  of  choice  set- 
tled upon  or  elimination  made, 
and  there  can  be  no  ultimate  dis- 
appointment. 

The  photographs  used  in  illus- 
trating this  article  were  selected  at 
random  from  portfolios  of  work 
actually  accomplished,  but  do  not 
show  the  vista  or  inter-related  con- 
ditions spoken  of  because  the  main 
idea  in  illustration  is  to  present* 
perfect  individual  rooms. 

The  living-room  walls  of  pan- 
elled wood,  enameled  in  old  ivory 
tones  and  glazed,  make  a  soft,  har- 
monious foil  for  the  beautifully 
carved  Italian  furniture,  with  its 
coverings  of  hand  needlework  and 
damasks,  the  rich,  yet  restrained, 
colors  in  the  Oriental  rug,  and  the 
wonderful  Flemish  wall  tapestry, 
while  the  cool,  aesthetic  beauty  of 
the  marble  mantel,  the  glint  of 
dull  gold  bronze  in  the  andirons 
and  fire-set,  the  multi-colors  of  the 
pottery  lamps  and  jardinieres,  all 
assemble  to  blend  their  beauty  in  a 
harmonious,  unified  scheme. 

The  cost  of  such  a  room  would 
naturally  vary  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  values  employed  to 
secure  the  effect.  In  the  manner 
shown,  and  with  the  genuine  ma- 
terials intimated,  the  cost  might  be 
from  $35,000  to  $40,000,  but  sub- 
stitutions, such  as  painting  on  the 
walls  directly,  omitting  the  wall 
tapestry,  the  use  of  a  chenille  rug 
instead  of  the  costly  Persian  one, 
md  employing  loom  tapestries  in 
neu  of  hand  needlework  to  cover 
less  elaborate  frames,  would  scale 
the  cost  down  by  one-half  or  two- 
thirds,  figuring  anywhere  between 
ten  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  foyer,  as  illustrated,  allows 
only  a  portion  of  one  side  to  be 
seen,  but  that  section  is  so  rich  in 
its  suggestiveness  of  the  "moyen 
age"  that  one  can  mentally  pic- 
ture the  walls  in  panelled  brown 
oak  or  walnut,  the  deep  old  ivory 
relief  ornament  of  the  ceiling,  the 
antique  damask  draperies,  the  rug, 
with  its  rich  medallion  centre,  an 
oasis  of  glowing  color  amid  sub- 
dued surroundings,  high  -  back, 
deep-seated  armchairs  and  a  bench, 
covered  in  brocaded  velvets,  nee- 
dlepoint or  hand-loom  tapestry,  all 
in  sympathetic  relationship  and 
key  with  the  magnificent  Italian, 
hand-carved,  walnut  dower  chest, 
the  bronze  figures,  the  Spanish 
placque  of  gleaming  glaze,  and  the 
gem  of  painted  glass  that  hangs 
against  the  centre  casement  win- 
dow-. For  this  work  $5,000  might 
easily  be  expended,  and  yet  a  very 


interesting  ensemble  could,  with 
painstaking  consideration,  be  se- 
cured for  much  less  money. 

The  dining-room  shows  walls 
covered  with  ean\  as,  laid  off  in 
panels  with  wood  mouldings  and 
a  classic  plaster  frieze,  all  finished 
in  old  parchment  color,  shaded  in 
glazing  with  jade  green,  and  the 
mouldings  and  woodwork  in  a 
darker  tint  of  the  same.  The  stone 
mantel,  torchieres,  wrought-iron 
fireplace  fixtures  and  the  wrought 
iron  table  with  its  black  and  gold 
marble  top,  placed  in  front  of  the 
window,  give  an  air  of  substan- 
tiality to  a  room  that  is  essentially 
masculine  in  its  attributes,  and 
comport  happil]  with  the  walnut 
furniture,  the  dignified  character 
of  which  is  softened  by  the  old 
blue  damask  covering,  the  iinials 
of  the  chair  backs  being  enlivened 
by  a  hint  of  gold,  much  antiqued, 
and  notes  of  brilliance  introduced 
in  the  table  cover  and  wall  hang- 
ing. The  Persian  rug,  as  a  foun- 
dation for  all,  embraces  all  the 
rich  tones  of  indigo  blue  and  gold, 
as  shown  in  the  window  draperies, 
offset  with  deep  copper  browns, 
camel-color  and  black. 

A  feature  of  great  decorative  in- 
terest is  shown  in  the  leaded  glass 
medallions  inserted  in  the  long 
windows  of  frosted  glass  that  give 
abundant  light  yet  secure  privacy 
and  exclude  too  intimate  a  view  of 
the  next  door  wall.  Here,  again, 
it  is  all  a  question  of  how  far  ex- 
pense may  be  considered.  Perhaps 
$5,000  would  duplicate  the  room; 
one  could  spend  more  and  one 
could  have  an  attractive  room  for 
less. 

The  bedroom  with  the  panelled 
walls,  decorated  frieze  and  ceiling 
in  relief  ornament,  is  suggestive  of 
refinement  and  repose  in  its 
"grisaille"  treatment,  the  deeper 
tones  of  gray  in  the  shadows  of  the 
relief,  in  the  marble  base,  and  in 
the  plain  chenille  carpet-rug  pre- 
cluding any  sense  of  gloominess, 
yet  a  glow  of  sunshine  is  diffused 
by  the  furniture  of  soft,  golden- 
hued  satinwood,  uniquely  designed 
and  delightfully  decorated. 

The  draperies  of  brocade  and 
the  multi-ruffled  bed-spreads  and 
pillows  of  taffeta  silk  in  iridescent 
tones  of  rose,  reseda,  orchid  and 
blue,  combine  most  happily  with 
the  artistic  decorations.  $6,000 
to  $8,000  would  reproduce  this 
room,  or,  relatively,  much  less 
could  be  spent  if  the  values  were 
scaled  down  and  equal  study  given 
to  the  color  scheme.  If  assembled 
from  stock  pieces  a  room  of  this 
kind  could  be  carried  out  as  low 
as  $2,000. 
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FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


SH1RTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  *■/ 


We  are  constantly  featuring 
Distinctive  Shirtings,  French 
Silk  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery,  Pajamas,  Lounge  Robes, 
Etc.,  of    only  Finest   Quality. 

Shirti  to  Measure  $8.00  upward 

512     FIFTH    AVENUE.   N.  Y. 

AT  43D  STREET 


Artistic  Development 


New  Catalog  FREE 


Xradt 


can  only  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  best  colours — price  is  no  object, 
where  so  much  is  at  stake. 

WINSOR  &.  NEWTON'S 
O  i  1    and    Wa  ter    Colours 

On  a  quality  basis,  the  cheapest  colours 
you  can  buy — standard  the  highest,  for 
nearly  ioo  years. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  a  stock, 
write  to  us  direct.  We  manufacture  the 
most  exclusive,  complete  line  of  Artists' 

Materials.  Trade  prices  to  dealers  on  request. 

WINSOR  *  NEWTON 

tjl  "  INCORPORATED  ■! 

EvErythinq  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17 -St.  New  York. 
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,9   Second  Annual 
^-^^  4  «  4    Cruise  De  Luxe    — 

mediterranean 

ed  to  450  Guests  (about  Half   Capacity)    by  Magnific 


Twin-Screw  Oil-Burner,  Sailing  Jan.  30,  1924, 
67  Days,  repeating  the  complete  success  of  the 
1923   similar  Cruise,  same  steamer,  visiting 

EGYPT— PALESTINE 

Madeira,       Spain,       Gibraltar,      Algiers,       Tunis, 

Constantinople,     Greece,     Italy,     Sicily,     Riviera, 

Monte    Carlo,    France,    England 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with  spacious 
decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators,  gymnasium,  com- 
modious state-rooms  with  running  water  and  large  wardrobes  : 
bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths.  The  famous  Cunard 
cuisine  and  service.     (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 

Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  without  extra  cost,  re- 
turning via  S.  S.  "Aquitania,"  "Mauretanla," 
"Berengaria,"  or  any  Cunard    Line  steamer. 


Also  De  Luxe  Tours  to  Europe 


I   FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


B  Ideal SummerWcations  A 
ermudA 
Only  2 Days  fromNewYbrkJL        Mm 

Summer  Vacation  Tours 

$83.00 


8 
Days 


and 
up 


9  Days — $88.50  and  up 

Including  all  Expenses 

All  Outdoor  Sports 

Sailing,  Bathing,  Golf,  Tennis, 
Crystal  Caves,  Sea  Gardens,  etc. 
Bermuda  is  Cool  in  Summer. 
Average  Summer  Temperature 
77  deg. 

No  Passports  Required 

Via  Palatial,  Twin-Screw,    Oil  -  Burning 
Transatlantic  Liners 

S.  S.  "Fort  Victoria"  and 
S.  S.  "Fort  St.  George" 

Sailings   Wednesdays   and    Saturdays 

For  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Bermuda  Tours  write 

FURNESS    BERMUDA    LINE 

34  WHITEHALL  ST.,    NEW  YORK 

OR    ANY    LOCAL  TOURIST    AGENT 
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Courtesy  of  James  McCuteheon  &  Co. 

Never  before  have  the  heavier  hand  laces  been  so  in  demand  for 
decoration  uses.    This  insertion  of  filet  is  a  charming  example 


Real  Lace  and  Its  Machine-Made 
Rival 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Ampthill,  taught  the  people  of 
Hertfordshire  the  use  of  the  pil- 
low and  bobbins. 

The  conventual  pastime  of  lace- 
making  reached  down  to  the  cot- 
tage no  less  than  up  to  the  castle 
and  hall,  until  parchment  pattern, 
fine  needle  and  skeins  of  silvery 
flax  became  as  inevitable  a  part 
of  the  shepherdesses  enchanting 
equipment  as  her  crook  and  ker- 
chief, while  a  peasant  wife  turned 
for  an  hour  or  so  each  day  from 
the  rough  toil  of  farm  and  hut 
to  the  modestly  profitable  solace 
of  her  cushion  and  bobbins.  Thus 
thousands  of  semi-idle  women  of 
the  masses  relieved  their  tedium 
to  the  ineffable  beautification  of 
post-mediaeval  costume,  to  the 
enormous  enrichment,  not  of 
themselves  but  of  contemporary 
trade  and  commerce,  and  to  the 
wondering  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. 

A  portentous  sound,  however, 
was  destined  to  interrupt  this  hal- 
cyon quiet  with  its  delicate  out- 
put of  cobwebby  thread  work — the 
humming  of  steam-driven  machin- 
ery. When  the  earliest  lace  mills 
offered  machine-made  nets  to  the 
public,  the  English  workers  in 
hand-lace  wisely  selected  the  finest 
of  these  as  a  happy  substitute  for 
the  more  deliberately  wrought 
hand  foundations  and  applied  to 
them  with  thread  and  needle  mo- 
tifs of  flowers  and  foliage.  Criti- 
cal patronage  raised  little  protest; 
queen  Vitoria's  wedding  dress  was 
of  Honiton  applique  on  machine 
net  of  feathery  weave,  as  were  the 
bridal  robes  of  the  Princess  Royal 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

As  the  mechanical  century  ad- 
vanced, each  of  the  two  forms  of 
lace  industry  offered  quite  spon- 
taneously a  product  which  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of 
a  specific  class.  The  machines  at 
Nottingham  threw  off  lace  cur- 
tains of  naive  design  and  coarse 
texture  by  the  thousand  dozen  and 
at    prices    well    within    the    wage 


limit  of  the  city  mechanic,  while 
lace  edgings  and  flouncings  which 
fulfilled  the  aesthetic  longings  of 
the  simple-minded  were  produced 
in  limitless  volume  by  numerous 
factories  on  the  continent  as  well 
as  in  western  England:  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws  and  the 
abrogation  of  feudal  tolls  and 
taxes  passed  lightly  over  the  heads 
of  the  women  of  the  peasantry ; 
they  still  sat  in  the  semi-twilight 
of  their  moist  cottage  cellars  or 
under  the  shadow  of  pastoral 
leaves  quietly  weaving  with  bob*j 
bin  or  needle  fairylike  lengths  of 
lace  for  the  delectation  of  gentle 
folk. 

But  mid-Victorian  banality 
spared  lace  no  less  than  it  did  the 
sturdier  of  crafts.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  century  the  degene- 
ration in  design  had  become  so 
painfully  apparent  that  noble 
women  of  England,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium and  France  undertook  the 
establishment  of  classes  in  lace- 
making  with  the  aim  of  reviving 
the  best  in  traditional  design  and 
execution  and  of  encouraging  new 
effort. 

The  Devonshire  Lace  Makers 
are  but  one  of  the  many  communi- 
ties founded  at  this  time  which 
proved  that  semi-occupied  women 
were  still  eager  to  study  a  craft 
requiring  great  skill,  supreme  pa- 
tience and  a  decided  aesthetic  in- 
clination. The  art  accommodated 
itself,  when  strictly  needful,  to 
the  exigencies  of  evolution ;  sea- 
island  cotton,  fine,  soft  and  long 
of  strand,  was  often  substituted 
for  decreasing  flax;  machine  net 
of  superior  thread  and  weave  was 
used  more  and  more  as  the 
groundwork  for  hand  design,  but 
the  results,  nevertheless,  were 
truly  worthy  of  the  art  which  the 
craftworkers  and  their  patronesses 
sought  to  perpetuate. 

Interest,  ingenuity,  devotion 
and  initial  material,  all  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  lace-craft  en- 
thusiast in  1914  when  the  calam- 
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utesi/  of  James  McCutchcon  d  Co. 
A  famous  expert  in  laces  hesitates  for  a  moment  before  pronouncing  this 
Birche  entre-deux  real  and  the  border  machine-made 


ity  in  Serbia  transformed  every 
idle  and  semi-idle  woman  in  En- 
rope  into  a  hospital  nurse,  a  farm 
laborer,  an  ambulance  driver  or  a 
full-time  factory  operator.  Dur- 
ing the  war's  progress  the  profes- 
sional buyer  of  real  laces  accepted 
the  scarcity  of  his  chosen  com- 
modity with  philosophic  poise ;  he 
looked  forward  with  happy  assur- 
ance to  that  day  Avhen,  the  war 
well  over  and  industry  re-estab- 
lished, the  decilate  borders,  motifs 
and  entre-deux  of  peasant  fabri- 
cation, the  ornate  lengths  of  point 
flouncing,  would  be  abundantly 
available  once  more.  Flax  and 
fine  cotton  thread,  pillow  and  bob- 
bins, needle  and  parchment  de- 
sign, all  did  indeed  survive  the 
war,  but  where,  alas,  was  the 
semi-idle  woman?  The  world- 
jipheaval  which  transformed  im- 
memorial empires  into  experi- 
mental republics  has  transformed 
her  into  the  financial  support  of 
crippled  men  and  orphaned  chil- 
dren and  the  great  resource  of 
national  industry  struggling  with 
the  mammoth  problems  of  recon- 
struction. The  young  girls  of 
Belgium,  France  and  England, 
who,  had  they  lived  two  decades 
since,  would  have  whiled  away 
the  tranquil  intervals  of  a  gentle 
bourgeois  or  peasant  life  over  the 
dainty  patterns  of  Valenciennes, 
Binche  and  Buckinghamshire,  are 
now  giving  long  hours  to  the 
manipulation  of  machinery  in 
mills  keyed  to  the  high  tension  of 
international  trade  rivalry  and  the 
payment   of   war-time   obligations. 

The  buyer  of  a  firm  famous  in 
both  New  York  and  Paris  for  its 
ravishing  confections  in  fine  linen 
cambric  and  real  lace,  showed  the 
writer  but  a  few  weeks  since  a 
cardboard  box  of  very  modest  di- 
mensions which  contained  the  en- 
tire yield  in  narrow  Valenciennes 
of  her  most  recent  journey  to  the 
land  of  lace.  The  lucrative  ma- 
chine looms  of  the  district  have 
lured  at  last  the  remaining  skilled 
handworkers  to  the  weaving  of 
silk  scarfs  and  sweaters. 

A  dismayed  layman  turns  at 
this  point  from  the  expert  pur- 
chaser to  the  expert  maker  of  real 
lace,  and  it  is  from  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Miss  Marion  Powys 
that  he   hears   high    praise   of   the 


best  machine-made  laces  as  well 
as  an  encouraging  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  survival  of  the  hand- 
made textures.  In  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Powys  the  best  machine- 
made  Valenciennes  and  Binche 
borders  so  closely  approximate  the 
real  that  at  a  casual  glance  the 
connoisseur  in  laces  may  be  easily 
deceived.  She  feels  the  same  thing 
to  be  true  of  the  narrow  English 
and  Belgian  headings.  Instead  of 
resenting  this  successful  rivalry, 
however,  she  welcomes  it  as  a  hap- 
py solution.  "Why,"  she  asks, 
"should  not  the  factories  take 
over  altogether  the  fabrication  of 
these  borders  which  are,  after  all, 
but  the  endless  repetition  of  a 
given  pattern,  the  technique  of 
which  may  be  admirably  executed 
by  machinery?  Let  the  manufac- 
turers but  improve  the  quality  of 
their  thread  and  really  superior 
apparel  laces  will  be  the  result." 
It  is  the  more  ambitious  laces, 
those  involving  a  combination  of 
intricate  stitches,  cordonnet  and 
repousse,  that  must  inevitably  be 
made  by  human  fingers  working 
in  direct  correlation  with  the  hu- 
man mind  if  the  product  is  to 
carry  conviction  to  a  discerning 
spectator — this  is  the  judgment  of 
the  dispassionate  critic. 

And  is  the  art  really  at  its  final 
gasp?  Small  groups  of  lace  work- 
ers in  Belgium  and  England  are 
at  the  moment  organizing  for  the 
salvation  of  their  precious  craft. 

It  is  not  solely  through  the  in- 
genious imitations  of  fine  apparel 
edgings  and  entre-deux  that  ma- 
chinery, has  triumphed,  however; 
the  essentially  modern  problem  of 
curtaining  well-heated  interiors 
and  large  areas  of  window  glass 
so  that  those  who  are  without  may 
not  see  in  while  those  who  are 
within  may  easily  see  out,  is  now 
being  solved  by  the  American 
manufacturer  with  a  considera- 
tion for  the  aesthetic  prejudices  of 
the  architect  and  interior  deco- 
rator which  merits  the  highest 
praise.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  work  being  done  here  by  such 
houses  as  the  Scranton  Lace  Com- 
pany and  the  Quaker  Lace  Com- 
pany whose  productions  are  at 
once  exquisite  and  authentic. 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


A  Cruise 
'Round  the  World 

Is  much  more  than  a  dream  come  true 

Because: — what  you  can  learn  from  the  yellow  and 
brown  will  help  you  a  heap  with  the  white 

It's  the  human  side  of  a  trip  round  the  world  that's  most 
appealing.  Strange  people — face  to  face  as  they  are  liv- 
ing today — as  their  labor  and  their  lives  speak  to  the 
traveler  out  of  the  centuries  in  their  marvelous  works. 

Always  first  to  be  considered  is  the  perfect  ease  and 
comfort,  the  supreme  luxury  of  travel  on  land  and  sea, 
and  the  companionship  of  cultivated  people,  which  an 
American  Express  World  Cruise  absolutely  assures. 

The  S.S.  FRANCONIA,  charted  for  this  cruise,  is  the 
newest  of  the  Cunard  Fleet — safe  and  speedy.  Built  es- 
pecially for  long-distance  cruising — and  just  launched, 
she  has  the  most  modern  accommodations  for  pleasure 
and  comfort.  Numerous  beautiful  suites.  Every  room 
with  running  water,  many  with  private  baths.  Big,  clear 
decks  for  promenade,  for  sport  and  for  dancing.  A  fine 
orchestra.  Lectures  and  informal  talks  by  travel  and 
commercial  experts  on  all  places  to  be  visited.  Famous 
Cunard  Management  and  Cuisine. 

Sails  from  NervYork  November  JSlh,  1923;  or  from  San  Fran- 
cisco December  4.     Returns  to  New  York  March  27th 
30,000  Wonder  Miles— J33  Enchanting  Dajjs 

THE    ITINERARY    INCLUDES:— 
Havana,     Panama     Canal — by     daylight.        Excursion     ashore      in 
Panama.      San   Francisco.      Hilo    (Hawaii) — excursion  to   Kilauea, 
the  world's  largest  active  volcano.      Honolulu.      Motor  trips  to  the 
Pali  and  the  famous  "beach  at  Waikiki."    Japan. 
Thirteen  days  in  Yokohama,  Kamakura,   Tokyo, 
Kobe,    Kyoto    and    Nikko.        (Optional    trips    to 
the  interior  of  Japan  and  to  Peking.)      The  In- 
land Sea  of  Japan  by  daylight.  Miyajima  with  its 
famous    floating  shrine.      Shanghai.      Two   days. 
Hongkong.      One    of   the   most   interesting   cities 
in   the   world.      Manila.      Sightseeing   trips. 
tavia    (Java).      Weltevreden,   Bandoeng,   a   beau- 
tiful  mountain   resort,   and  Buitenzorg,   the  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  Governor  General.     Singapore. 
Principal    city    of    the    Malay    Peninsula.       Ran- 
goon   (Burma) — with  its  great  Shwe  Dagon  pa- 
goda.     Calcutta.      Famous   parks,    public    build- 
ings,  gardens  and  shops.       (Optional   excursions 
to  small  parties,  from  Calcutta  to  Benares  and  to 
Darjeeling;  also  across  India.)      Colombo    (Cey- 
lon.)     Excursions  to  Kandy  and  to   Peradeniya. 
Bombay.      The   chief   seaport   of   Western    India. 
(Optional    excursions   to    Delhi   and   Agra,    with 
the  beautiful  Taj   Mahal.)       Port   Sudan.      Point 
of   departure  for  optional   excursion  to 
Khartoum  and  the  Sudan.    Cairo.    Five 
days  visiting  the  Sphinx,   the  Pyramids 
and    the     other     marvels    of    antiquity. 
Naples.       Vesuvius,     Pompeii,     Amain, 
and  Capri.     Here  those  may  disembark 
who    wish   to    continue   their   European 
tour  overland.      Monaco  (Monte  Carlo)  . 
The   "playground  of  Europe."      Gibral- 
tar. 

The   FRANCONIA  Party   will  be  limit- 
ed.     Reservations  should  be  made 
For  full   details — deck   plans   and 
trated  book   of  the  Cruise   mail  attached 
coupon  to 


American  Express  Travel  Dept 

65  Broadway,   New  York 


Please    send    me    full    information   and    prices   of   the    FRANCONIA 
Cruise: — 

Name  

Address   
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ART 


The  Works  of 

G.  Maillard  Kesslere,  B.  P. 

aie  received  everywhere  as  Master  Pieces  of  Camera  skill. 

His  remarkable  original  and  elevating  conceptions  in 
Nude  and  Draped  figures  at  once  lifts  his  subjects  out  of 
the  commonplace  to  the  highest  plane  in  the  realm  of 
Real   Art. 

Every  single  one  of  Mr.  Kesslere's  creations  are  most 
worthy  adornments  in  homes  of  refinement,  for  decorative 
purposes  generally  and  wherever  Art  is  understood  and 
appreciated  for  Art's  sake  alone. 

We  now  offer,  to  lovers  of  Art,  Mr.  Kesslere's  new  and 
beautiful  Album  of  sixty  miniature  reproductions  together 
with  one  original  8x  10  for  one  dollar.  For  safety  kindly 
remit  by  Post  Office  or  Express  Money  Order. 

Correspondence  invited  regarding  prices  of  original  8x10 
photographic  etchings,  special  size  wall  decorations,  hand- 
tinted  studies,  and  free  hand  water  colors  and  oil  paintings. 

Gemka  Art  Publishing  Co. 
44  East  50th  Street  Studio  5  New  Ycrk 


Salvaging  the  Creator's  Noblest 
Gift  to  Man  4 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


somewhat  unpleasant  contrast  be- 
tween the  color  of  the  cement  and 
that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
This  has  been  largely  overcome 
In  facing  the  cement  with  color- 
ing matter  which  harmonizes  with 
the  color  of  the  bark. 

At  least  one  inspection  of  trees 
yearly  is  necessary  and  two  are 
better.  The  first  should  be  in 
the  early  spring,  so  that  account 
may  be  taken  of  such  damage  as 
the  winter's  storms  may  have 
caused  and  accurate  note  made  of 
the  general  vitality  of  the  tree  and 
any  insect  pests  that  may  attack 
it.  Insects  are  usually  combatted 
by  spraying  and  the  sprays  used 
vary  with  the  kind  of  insect  to 
be  attacked.  Some  of  these  may 
be  poisoned,  while  others,  which 
do  not  eat,  have  to  be  reached 
through  contact  with  liquids  or 
powders  which  destroy  them.  Ef- 
fectiveness in  spraying  depends 
largely  on  a  thorough  application, 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  in- 
sects or  parasites  to  be  attacked 
and  the  use  of  the  best  quality  of 
chemicals. 


HIGGINS' 


ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
ORAWING  BOARD  PASTE 
I     OFFICE  PASTE 
I    VEGETABLE  GLUE. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  fron 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill 
smelling  inks  and  adhesive: 
the  Higgins  Ink; 
sives.  They  will 
ition  to  you,  they 
:et,  clean,  well  put 


up 


itha 


AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 
Chas.  M.  Higgint&  Co.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Branches:   Chicago,  London 


PFONIPS     Vi  Plants,   all   different,   my 

*   H-V^lllEO      selection      ,t    varieties      $3.00: 

7  tor  $2.00;  3  for  $1.00.  Standard  ami  choice 
varieties  by  name  at  40c.  60c.  80c.  $1.00,  and 
ill),  many  of  the  in  ices  being  sharp  reductions. 
Strong  plants   only. 

TI  II  IPS  Mixed  Late  -  flowering,  $2.40 
IUL"'3     per   100.      Mixed    Darwins.   $2.80 


NARCISSI 


Hi.- 


of    the    choicest     poeticua     rarletlea    such    as 

Chaihcr.     Homer.    II, im.-..    <  ,i  - -.miint.    et.\ 

15     bulbs     each     nf     l'..uni      i  \>n-p"'1">^     and 

I'ncticus    Crantlitlnrus.    $1.00. 

All   prices   include   postage. 
Complete  descriptive  iist  senL  on  application, 

rontalninsj    full    directions     for    planting,     and 

much  other  information. 

ORONOGO  FLOWER  GARDENS 

CARTERVILLE,  MO. 


Make  Your 

Fireplace 

Genuine 

Avoid  substitutes 
Use  only  the  original 


AND   DAMPER 

No  smoking,  perfect  draft  control,  insures  cor- 
rect construction  of  the  fireplace  throat — the 
must   vital   part. 

With  the   Colonial  Head  and  our  Free  Plans, 
you    can    he    sure    your    contractor    will    build 
right.     Write  for  FREE  book.     Also  Blue-print 
showing   common    mistakes    in    fireplaces. 
Colonial  Heads,   in  four  styles  of  12  sizes  each 
<S>  $5.00  and  up.  meet  every  condition  in  fire- 
place construction.    At  your  dealer  or  write  us. 
COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 
Also     Manufacturers    of    Complete    Fireplaces. 
Dampers,     Grates,     Andirons,     Screens, 
Fenders.    Hoods,    Firesets,    Etc. 
4620  Roosevelt  Rd.      Chicago,  Illinois 


Twenty  Features 

Each  one  superbly  illustrated,  will 
be  found  in  the  October  issue  of 
Arts  &  Decoration — the  only  art 
magazine  in  the  world  that  surveys 
all  aesthetic  development  in  its  re- 
lation to  humanity. 


Ossining 
Bargain 

Cement  house  of  8  rooms  and 
bath  built  by  owner  for  his  own 
use.  Everything  about  it  first 
class.  Three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  ground  landscaped  and 
fine  vegetable  garden.  House 
stands  at  highest  point  within 
the  town  limits  and  commands 
magnificent  river  view.  Asking 
price  $18,000,  and  cheap  at 
that. 

ADAM    DINGWALL 

50  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


Pruning  is  usually  considered 
by  the  layman  as  the  simplest 
work  to  be  done  on  trees,  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  at  least  ninety 
per  cent,  of  this  is  incorrectly 
done,  and  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  surgical  work  done  on 
shade  trees  is  made  necessary  by- 
inexpert  work  in  the  removal  of 
branches. 

The  second  inspection  of  trees 
should  be  made  in  the  Fall.  Sum- 
mer storms  do  damage,  as  well  as 
those  of  winter,  and  some  of  the 
insect  pests  are  active  late  in  the 
year,  hence  it  is  prudent  to  have 
one's  trees  looked  over  before 
winter  comes  on. 

This  article  will  have  accom- 
plished a  real  purpose  if  it  brings 
home  to  its  readers  the  fact  that 
the  tree  is  indeed  a  living  thing 
and  that  regular  inspections,  early 
attention  to  disease  and  wounds 
and  the  provision  of  plenty  of 
water  are  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  one  of  the  Creator's  most 
wonderful  gifts  to  man- — our 
shade  trees. 


Real  Lace  and  Its  Machine-Made 
Rival 


{Continued  from  previous  page) 


The  backgrounds  of  these 
American  textures  are  often  of 
large  filet  mesh  across  which  are 
woven  extremely  simple  geometri- 
cal or  floral  designs  in  deeper  or 
paler  tones  of  matching  cafe-au- 
lait  or  in  soft  contrasting  color. 
One  could  hardly  imagine  fabrics 
which  would  lend  themselves  more 
harmoniously  to  the  present-day 
adaptations  of  French  and  Italian 
Renaissance  architecture  or  to  a 
wide  variety  of  interior  decorative 
treatment. 

In  lighter  feeling  yet  no  less 
worthy  of  application  to  rarified 
uses  are  the  fine  American  filet 
weaves,  showing  on  their  creamy 
surfaces  delicately  wrought  birds, 
flowers  and  foliage  or  the  effective 
checker  design  of  the  early  lace  al- 
tar-cloth. Many  carefully  planned 
bedrooms  are  now  equipped  with 
these  window  hangings,  and  a  lace- 
hung  dressing  table  or  bed-cover- 
ing in  similar  texture  and  design 
may  be  added  with  a  charm  of 
effect  which  captivates. 

Real  lace  as  decoration  lives  on 
with  vital  tenacity  despite  the  ad- 
mirable imitations  of  the  factory 
loom  and  the  economic  pressures 
of  the  age.  From  Italy  come  most 
of  these  rich  lengths  of  broad  filet 
and  Gros  Point  de  Venise,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  recent  in- 
clination in  design  which  runs  to 
the  hunt  or  tournament  of  Gothic 


tapestries  or  the  simplest  impres- 
sionistic portrayals  of  geometrical 
figures  or  flowers,  fauna  and  foli- 
age. It  is  the  table  that  now  ex- 
acts the  greatest  tribute  from  the 
real  lace-maker.  Priceless  run- 
ners of  Venetian  Point,  satin  da- 
mask inset  at  approved  spaces  with 
Venetian  medallions,  the  rich 
traceries  of  which  form  a  distin- 
guished crest  or  monogram,  tea- 
cloths  of  fine  linen  bordered  with 
four-to-six-inch  Point  de  Paris  or 
Point  de  Milan,  and  matching 
napkins  daintily  finished  with  the 
same  effective  laces  are  greatly  in 
demand  for  carefully  ordered 
households,  while  bedlinen  bor- 
dered with  these  charming  den- 
telles  are  still  used  by  those  chate- 
lains  who  cling  to  the  elegancies  of 
a  more  stately  era. 

Lace  as  an  adornment  for 
lingerie  and  as  an  adjunct  of  in- 
terior decoration — we  have  heeded 
it  from  these  two  view-points,  but 
shall  we  ignore  it,  then,  as  an  ac- 
cessory of  dress?  The  couturiere 
has  used  it  of  recent  years  as  an 
integral  part  of  costume,  but  rarely 
as  an  alluring  accessory  or  finish. 
The  effects  thus  achieved  have 
been  smart,  striking,  unusual  and 
new,  but  the  spectator  with  a  ro- 
mantic predisposition  cannot  but 
sigh  for  the  distracting  frills  and 
agitating  fichus  of  other  years. 
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"One  of  these  houses  in  Woodlawn,  an  old  plantation  home  on  the 
Bayou  Teche  in  Louisiana.  The  house  has  a  large,  imposing  front. 
The  wooden  pillars  are  eight  feet  thick.  The  rooms  in  which  the 
original  master  entertained  the  celebrated  persons  of  the  South,  and 
which  was  cared  for  by  twenty-five  servants,  are  large  in  the  front 
part  of  the  house  and  taper  to  small  ones  at  the  back.  1  used  it  as  a 
setting  for  pictures  I  was  taking.  It  was  in  similar  spirit  to  Shirley 
House,  one  of  the  famous  homes  on  the  James  River,  where  my 
grandmother,  one  of  the  Carters,  was  bom.  Shirley  House  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  in  America.  A  few 
months  after  I  took  scenes  in  Woodlawn  House.  I  found  a  home  in 
Connecticut  that  was  its  sister  in  spirit.  In  the  Colonial  style,  with 
"|  great  pillars,  it  had  large  rooms  at  the  front,  and  smaller  rooms  at 
the  back.  Sentimental  trees  there  were,  too,  cypress  in  the  South 
replaced  by  pines  in  the  North.  There  was  beauty  in  every  inch  of 
these   houses   because   they   harmonized    with    their  settings" 

Are  Motion  Pictures  Destructive 
of  Good  Taste? 

(Continued  from  page   13) 


the  man  who  loved  the  great  out- 
of-doors. 

There  would  be  a  portrait  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  at  the  moment 
when,  as  Earl  French  said  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  my  cottage  at 
Mamaroneck,  he  faced  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  war.  When 
he  kne-w  that  the  supplies  he  had 
depended  on  would  not  arrive. 
When  the  meeting  he  had  hoped 
for  with  Johnson  had  failed. 
When  his  plan  that  might  have 
turned  the  tide  of  war  in  the  other 
direction,  he  knew,  through  un- 
conquerable circumstances  had 
died.  I  should  have  the  portrait  of 
General  Grant,  sturdy  but  gentle, 
his  campaigning  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  saying  as  he  viewed 
the  noble  discomfiture  of  the  idol 
of  the  South,  "The  surrender  of 
side  arms  will  not  be  necessary." 
There  would  be  one  of  the  old 
Puritans,  too,  with  their  dreams 
hidden  behind  stern  masks.  And 
in  the  snow.  Always  in  the  snow. 
Roger  Williams  the  builder,  rather 
than    Miles   Standish    the   soldier. 


And  Thomas  Paine.  And  a 
thinker  of  France;  say  Rousseau. 
Each  picture  would  be  an  epic. 
Each  would  be  a  well  of  character 
inspiration. 

The  trend  of  Americans  away 
from  the  cities  to  country  homes 
is  an  indication  of  the  desire  for 
such  a  manner  of  living.  But  the 
trend  is  slow.  The  American  life 
of  today  is  so  jazzed  that  we  fly 
constantly  but  don't  light.  If  we 
would  only  light  long  enough  to 
read  and  think,  the  golden  age  of 
America  would  arrive.  It  is  a  de- 
veloped sense  of  beauty  that  gilds 
the  golden  age  of  any  nation. 
That  sense  of  beauty  will  not  be 
developed  until  reading  and  re- 
flection again  become  national 
pastimes.  In  my  boyhood  the  only 
amusement  was  reading,  or  hear- 
ing good  books  read,  by  the  fire- 
places at  home. 

Build  the  country  house.  Build 
the  old  stone  fireplace.  Put  on 
the  back-log.  Let  us  "light."  Let 
us  read. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING     SCULPTURE     ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY    OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 


COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
styles,  color  harmony,  design,  composition  and 
allied  subjects.  A  correspondence  course  for  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  lucra- 
tive.    Start  any  time.     Send  for  Catalog  D. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101    PARK  AVENUE         ....         NEW  YORK  CITY 


^cfjool  of  Jftne  grtsf 


Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Modeling,  Commercial  Art,  Illus- 
tration, Interior  Decoration,  Crafts, 
etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 


WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY 
St.  Louis 


The  response  to  the  announcement  of 
The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
makes  it  desirable  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  course  to  enroll  promptly 
so  they  can  be  assigned  to  early  classes. 


cahforniaschgdl 
[Arts  Drafts 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Three  Professional  Schools  : 

1.  School  of  Applied  Arts.  De- 
grees: Bachelor  of  Design  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Art. 

2.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Degree: 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

3.  School  of  Education  in  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Degree:  Bachelor  of 
Education  in  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Fall     Term     Now     in    Session 

Write  jor  Application  Blank  and  Catalog 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

21 19  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  California 


N.Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.     VYm.  OdVm,  Director  in  Paris 

New  York 

Paris 

London 

Interior  Archi 
tume  Design  a 
Graphic  Adve 
Teachers'    Tra 
Begins  Sept 
Address:    Sec. 

eclure  and  Decoration;  Cos- 
id  Illustration;  Stage  Design; 
rtising;     Decorative    Design; 
ining  Courses;  Saturday  Classes, 
■mber  7th                 Circulars 
2239  Broadway,   New  York 

The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park  San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  comprehensive  school  of  art  "where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant,"  located  in  au  en- 
vironment just  made  for  artists — in  the  land 
of  eternal  Spring.     For  catalog  address 

EUGENE  DE  VOL,  Director 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry, 
Life  Drawing,  Modeling,  Costume  and  Pic- 
torial Illustration,  Commercial  Design,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Painting,  Architecture- 
Two-  and  three-year  courses.  Normal  Art  and 
Manual  Training  —  Two-year  courses.  38 
Studios.  42  Instructors:  37th  Year. 
WALTER  SCOfT  PERRY,  Director 


W\m  (SHb  English  ITJarqupr 
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W.  LANGDON  KIHN 

announces  a  class  for  instruction  in 

Figure   and  Portrait   Drawing  and 

Painting,    Posters,    Designing    and 

Decorative  Arts  at  his  Studio 

46  West  85th  St.    New  York  City 


Baco     BATIK     Dyes 


tins— Shipped  Parcel   Post. 
"  "highly     concentrated 
luirement.     Used  gen- 
rtists     and 


BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY, Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street  New  York.   N.  Y. 

Department   10. 
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ANTiqUS  $  MODSRN 

RJUGS 

FROM  THS  ORIENT 


LAI^G&ST    ASSORTMENT 
IN    TH&    WORLD 


FISH  BRICK 


„     Caton  Avenue 
and  Westminster  Road 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

D.  Everett  Waid 

Architect 

Notac  Building  Co. 


{J  J     HE  architect  of  this  apartment  house  at  Caton  Avenue  and  West- 
m     minster  Road,  Brooklyn,  Everett  Wade,  wished  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  newness,  of  mathematical  precision  in  the  building,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Notac  Realty  Corporation,  who  are  also  the  constructors. 

So  there  was  selected  the  Fish  Clinker  Brick  made  by  Factory  27  which 
is  over-burned  in  the  kilns;  its  red  is  shot  with  black  and  it  is  broken  up 
in  irregular  forms  like  the  bricks  found  in  very  old  buildings.  The  re- 
markable artistic  effect  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  structure  mellowed  and 
beautified  by  age,  with  the  restful  charm  of  irregular  lines. 

The  building  illustrates  the  certainty  with  which  Fish  Brick  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  achieve  a  specific  objective.  There  is  a  Fish  Brick  of 
distinctive  character  for  every  architectural  need  and  purpose.  Brick  of 
all  colors  and  textures  are  on  display  in  our  showrooms  which  you  are 
invited  to  visit. 


THE    brick    used 
in  this  building 
is    Factory    27 
Clinker   Brick. 


Telephone:  BRYANT  {^ 


We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  showrooms   where 
Fish    Brick   of    all    colors     and    textures    are    displayed. 


FisK  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Brick 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 

Represented  in  United  States  and  Canada 


\ 
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Town  and  Country  Cretonnes 

^Achieve,  at  moderate  price,  effects  of  exclusive  character 


All  the  charm  characteristic  of  choice  hand- 
done  prints  distinguishes  Town  and  Country 
Cretonnes.  They  reveal  an  artistry  in 
design,  an  exquisite  blending  and  shading 
of  colors,  that  one  ordinarily  would 
expect  only  in  the  most  costly  fabrics. 

Of  individual  beauty  and  distinction, 
of  dependable  permanence  of  color,  Town 
and    Country    Cretonnes  are   peculiarly 


suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  well  appointed 
American  home.  In  your  home,  through  the  long 
winter  months  just  ahead,  they  will  keep 
alive  the  colorful  freshness  of  summer. 

Town  and  Country  Cretonnes  are  one 
of  the  Colonial  Drapery  Fabrics.  The 
selvage  bears  the  name  "Colonial  Town 
and  Country  Cretonnes."  Ask  to  see  them 
at  your  retail  store  or  decorator's  shop. 


MARSHALL       FIELD 


& 


COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 

Adams,  Quincy,  Franklin  &  Wells 


Wholesale  Departments  of  Interior  Decorative  Fabrics 
'•Producers  and  sole  distributers  to  the  retail  trade 


NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  24th  Street 
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,  correct   in   architectural   detail   and    appropriately   furnished 
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Original  paneled  rooms  and 
skilled  reproductions  ^flQ 


lo  architects  who  are  producing  houses 
of  beauty  as  well  as  of  importance,  we 
offer  among  others  the  following  paneled 
rooms :  ^  The  first  is  an  authentic  Jaco- 
bean carved  oak  paneled  room  from  "The 
Lower  Hall,"  Leversedge,  Yorkshire. 
Circ.  1680.  14  x  20  feet.  Slight  restora- 
tions. The  overmantel  and  fireplace  have 
unusual  and  interesting  details.  5  The 
second  room  is  a  Jacobean  carved  oak 
paneled  room  in  reproduction.  Copied 
from  room  in  Wrishay  Castle,  North 
Wales,  and  made  from  old  oaken  beams. 
19  x  14/4  feet.  The  beautiful  carving 
and  marquetry  inlay  perfectly  reproduce 
the  feeling  of  the  original,  which  dates 


from  1620.  5  There  is  also  a  Georgian 
suite,  comprising  five  complete  rooms 
from  "Lord's  Grove  House,"  (Circ. 
1720),  Enfield,  London:  Room  1.  In 
green  and  gold  with  carved  enrichment. 
Room  2.  Dark  waxed  pine,  natural  finish. 
Room  3-  French  gray.  Room  4.  Putty 
color,  the  mouldings  striped  in  cream. 
Room  3.  Green  and  gold — plain  mould- 
ings. Complete  details  and  prices  upon 
request.  5^ne  Hampton  Shops  will 
gladly  put  the  services  of  their  staff 
of  skilled  designers  at  the  disposal  of 
architects,  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
developing  correct  interiors  for  the 
houses  they  are  designing. 


THE  HAMPTON  SHOPS  SELL  ANTIQUES,  REPRODUCTIONS.  AND  FURNITURE  OF  ORIGINAL 

DESIGN,    CARPETS,    RUOS,    AND    UPHOLSTERIES.      THEY   ALSO    UNDERTAKE    COMPLETE 

SCHEMES  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION  TO  HARMONIZE  WITH  ARCHITECTS'  PLANS. 

•  is  €tast  $&  £tiwt  *  *  *  B  wyork 
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THE       ESTEY      RESIDENCE      PIPE       ORGAN 


Greatest  of  all  instruments  of  music  is  the  Organ. 
For  in  itself  it  is  all  instruments.  It  brings  the  mellow 
tones  of  wood,  the  flare  of  brass,  the  lilt  of  strings.  It 
responds  to  every  mood  and  every  craving.  Within  its 
slender  pipes  are  a  myriad  voices  that  wait  a  touch  to 
set  them  free,  bearing  the  majesty  of  an  orchestral  sym- 
phony or  the  simplest  folk-song  of  the  shepherd's  reed. 
Wherever  the  spirit  of  music  is  a  welcome  guest,  above 
all  other  instruments  the  Organ  stands  beloved. 


Estey  Residence  Organs,  built  by  the  oldest  and 
best  known  firm  of  organ  builders,  are  designed  speci- 
fically for  the  homes  in  which  they  are  to  be  installed. 
Their  arrangement,  their  volume  and  their  tonal  qual- 
ities are  always  exactly  appropriate  to  the  requirements 
they  are  intended  to  supply.  And  they  may  be  played 
by  the  human  organist,  or  you  may  merely  sit  and  listen 
while  the  Estey  Organist  gives  the  interpretation  of  a 
master  to  any  music  you  may  select. 


The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  October,  1923.  Published  every 
York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a  year;  single  copies,  50  c 
additional.  Entered  .is  second  .lass  matter  March  5,  1919,  at 
The  Judd    Magazines,   Inc.      Registered   U.   S.   Patent   Office. 
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LES  PARTUMS 


DE- 


^  J  he  three  supreme  COTY odeurs  — 
favored  above  ail  Qrench  perfumes 

throughout  the  world—. 

L'ORIGAN  —loved  by  women  of 
exquisite  sophistication  and  deli- 
cate finished  worldly  charm. 

CHYPRE- expressing  romance  and 
mystery,  the  enchantment  of  the  east. 
PARIS-  chosen  by  women  of  gay 
vivacity,  of  sparkling  joy  m  life. — ■ 
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Second  Annual  Exhibition 

The  Art  *in 'Trades  Club 

to  be  held  at 

The  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York 

September  26  to  October  25,  1923 

(5/  his  exhibition  is  unlike  any  other  held  in  the 
United  States.  Here  you  will  see  brought  together 
under  the  direction  of  leading  professional  deco- 
rators, the  work  of  some  of  this  country's  most 
talented  artists,  craftsmen,  designers,  and  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  making  the  art  of  interior 
decoration  a  vital  factor  in  our  homes. 

Visitors  to  this  exhibition  will  be  charmed  by  its 
extraordinary  beauty  in  every  department.  Beauti- 
ful fabrics,  furniture,  paintings,  bronzes,  pottery 
and  related  articles  of  charm  and  utility,  are  here 
in  delightful  profusion. 
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Showrooms  also  at  Rochester,  N.   Y 
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one  of  the  five  new  mural  paintings  in  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  by 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  described  on  page  18 
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he  Creation  ofaJoeautifiil  (bnsemble- 

becomes  a  simple  matter  when  you  avail  yourself  of 
the  expert  advice  of  trained 'Decorators  either  in  the 
selection  of  a  single  piece  offamiture,thevlaiming 
of  ail  entire  home  or  the  decoration  of  a  room. 


Entirely  devoted. 

-to  interior  Jntux  Is  kings 

and  art  objects. 


I     m  avion,    )■ 
\   $rice,  &    i 

46  East  57  Street    New  York 
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MRS.  GEORGE  GROVE  (WHO  WAS  MISS  BARBARA  SARGENT)  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
From  the  Hitherto  Unpublished  Drawing  by  Neysa  McMein 


In  her  captivating  analysis  of  woman  as  a  design  (see  page  14) 
Miss  Neysa  McMein,  the  noted  illustrator  and  portraitist,  pre- 
sents some  cogent  reasons  why  one  woman  is  the  perfection  of 
linear  grace  and  another  is  not.  Looking  at  the  feminine  form 
merely  as  a  matter  of  appealing  pattern  Miss  McMein  divides 
the  sex  into  two  groups — those  that  are  designs  and  those  who 
do  not  measure  up  to  an  artist's  standard  in  proportion,  "stance" 
and  gesture. 

Few  women  artists  of  the  country  are  better  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  upon  her  sisters  than  Miss  McMein,  since  she  has 
devoted  her  life  to  the  depiction  of  beautiful  womanhood.  She 
sees  with  the  practised  eye  of  the  painter  all  womankind  as  a 
picture;  nor  does  she  hesitate  to  pronounce  some  of  them  wholly 
lacking  in  those  elements  which  make  for  rhythmical  beauty  in 
line  and  fluency  of  movement.     In  selecting  her  types  for  the 


illustration  of  her  argument  the  artist  has  shown  a  broad  catho- 
licity of  taste  and  a  penetrating  discernment. 
In  the  portrait  above,  Miss  McMein  seems  to  have  proved  her 
contention.  She  avers  that  Mrs.  Grove  is  a  perfect  design  inas- 
much as  the  "plan"  of  her  countenance  is  a  harmony  of  contours. 
As  she  says:  "a  design  is  a  plan  and  an  artist  always  has  per- 
fection as  his  aim.  Therefore  when  I  speak  of  a  design  I  mean  a 
perfect  one." 

Feminine  beauty  is  a  theme  upon  which  few  persons  can  come 
to  an  agreement.  But  there  are  fundamental  principles  in  art 
which  the  successful  portraitist  must  know,  and  knowing  fix  as 
his  standard.  It  is  this  standard  which  proclaims  that  outline, 
balance  and  proportion  are  the  essentials  in  any  type  of  beauty 
and  by  this  measuring  mere  prettiness  often  fails  to  register 
upon  the  artist's  retina  as  a  worthy  subject  for  his  brush. 
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Bust  of  Savonarola  in  colored  terra-cotta 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Lon- 
don. It  was  executed  in  1864  by  Bastia- 
nini  and  put  forth  as  an  original  work  of 
the  XV  tk  Century  and  as  such  was 
purchased  for  three  thousand  guineas 
($15,000)   by  the  Museum  authorities 


Bastianini  did  not  get  a  great  deal  for 
his  wonderful  industry.  A  bust  of  Lu- 
cretia  Donati,  attributed  for  a  time  to 
Donatello,  had  all  the  experts  of  Europe 
fooled.  This  was  produced  as  part  of  the 
sculptor's   labor  at   two   lire  a  day 


Sidelights  on  Fake  Art  and  Art  Fakers 

A  "Man  Behind  the  Scenes"  Cites  Some  Notable  Instances  of  Art  Frauds 
By  MONSIEUR  X. 


T  the  outset  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  although  I 
have  lived  long  and  at 
times  prospered  on  the 
borderland  of  fakes,  I  do 
not  justify  the  sale  of  con- 
temporary paintings  and  statuary  as  master- 
pieces of  other  ages.  But  I  do  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  counterfeit  art  keeps 
modern  company  with  journalism,  law,  poli- 
tics, commerce,  industry  and  the  styles  of 
dress  and  beauty.  Colleagues  in  camouflage 
we  can  all  be  called. 

Specifically  I  do  not  substantiate  anything 
that  Mr.  Jean  Vigouroux  has  charged  against 
the  Louvre,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and 
the  collections  of  American  millionaires.  I 
do,  however,  marvel  at  his  moderation  in 
citing  only  a  few  instances  of  fraud.  The 
Curator  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
in  an  illuminating  series  of  articles  published 
in  England,  says  that  he  has  a  long  list  of 
counterfeit  works  purchased  as  genuine  by 
the  Louvre.  His  own  museum,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  public,  following  the  discovery 
that  the  authorities  were  taken  in,  has  had 
to  remove  at  least  fifty  "classics."  All  the 
museums  of  Europe  have  been  victimized. 
Before  the  war  they  were  organized  into  a 
"Museumverein"  in  an  effort,  which  proved 
to  be  a  vain  one,  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  purchase  of  counterfeits. 

All  these  frauds,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  in  reality  works  of  undisputed  art  that 
have  passed  the  most  exacting  and  best-posted 
connoisseurs.      The    British     Museum,    with 


Two  typical  examples  of  the  work  of  Ferrante 
Zampini,  a  "Resurrection"  and  "Pieta,"  bought 
at  Munich  as  bas-reliefs  of  the  XV th  Century. 
Zampini  was  a  clever  modem  Italian  artist  who 
possessed  a  rare  talent  for  imitating  the  work  of 
the  mid-Renaissance  period.  He  personally 
never  tried  to  deceive  anyone  with  his  imita- 
tions, but  his  sculptures,  passing  through  several 
hands,  eventually  completely  duped  the  grave 
connoisseurs  of  the  Munich  National  Gallery 
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incomparable  and  commendable  candor,  in- 
stead of  removing  a  work  of  art  discovered 
to  be  modern  in  the  guise  of  an  antique,  mere- 
ly labels  it  as  a  fraud  and  permits  it  to  re- 
main. 

In  fact,  the  authorities  are  saying  now  of 
Bastianini,  whose  splendid  Savonarola  is  here 
reproduced,  that  a  museum  is  in  luck  to  have 
a  sample  of  his  work.  Something  about  this 
genius,  whose  creations  fooled  the  best  ex- 
perts of  Europe  into  accepting  his  produc- 
tions as  the  handiwork  of  Donatello  and  other 
masters,  will  serve  to  introduce  what  I  have 
to  say  in  explanation  of  counterfeiting  works 
of  art.  He  was  a  peasant's  son.  Without 
education  or  opportunity  the  boy  reached  out 
and  displayed  his  gifts.  The  mud  by  the 
roadside  became  plastic  in  his  hands.  Signor 
Freppa,  an  ex-coal-seller,  hired  the  lad  at  two 
lire  a  day,  setting  him  to  work  copying  the 
masters. 

Thus  the  boy  began  much  as  Michael 
Angelo  did,  surrounded  almost  from  infancy 
by  objects  of  classic  art.  The  lad  Bastianini 
knew  nothing  else.  His  career  as  a  counter- 
feiter of  antiques  was  made  for  him ;  his  life 
was  carved  for  him,  in  a  sense,  no  less  un- 
erringly than  the  marble  that  was  set  before 
him.  Almost  from  the  beginning  the  coal- 
dealer  sold  the  boy's  handiwork  as  genuine 
antiquities.  But  then  coal  merchants,  in  Italy, 
as  well  as  in  America,  have  long  been  reputed 
to  dwell  on  the  borderland  of  fraud. 

Bastianini  did  not  get  a  great  deal  for 
his  wonderful  industry.  A  bust  of  Lucretia 
Donati,   attributed   for   a  time  to   Donatello, 
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had  all  the  experts  of  Europe 
fooled.  This  was  produced  as  part 
of  the  sculptor's  labor  at  two  lire 
a  day.  When  the  bust  of  Savona- 
rola was  bought  for  England,  Sir 
Charles  Robinson  in  the  catalogue 
described  it  as  "Michael  Angelo 
for  force,  Luca  della  Robbia  for 
exquisite  handling." 

For  such  works,  now  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  modern  master- 
pieces, although  sold  as  part  of  a 
campaign  of  chicanery,  the  sculp- 
tor received  only  enough  to  keep 
him  from  starvation.  Finally  he 
produced  an  extraordinary  terra- 
cotta bust  of  Benivieni,  sixteenth- 
century  Florentine  poet.  For  this 
Signor  Freppa,  the  coal-dealer,  got 
twenty-eight  pounds  ($140),  one- 
half  of  which  he  gave  to  the  sculp- 
tor. 

Now  the  bust  began  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  art  dealers 
who  knew  more  of  its  value,  and 
by  the  time  it  reached  the  Louvre 
it  commanded  a  fairly  decent  price. 
It  was  bought  by  that  famous  mu- 
seum for  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
($3,000).  All  Paris  praised  it.  Sculptors, 
painters,  experts  and  journalists  combined  to 
say  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  unknown 
works  of  the  masters  had  been  unearthed 
generations  after  the  genius  that  produced 
it  had  passed  beyond  this  vale  of  victimizing. 
Bastianini  had  been  mute  among  his  terra- 
cotta and  marbles  long  enough.  He  finally 
announced  himself  as  the  artist;  and  was 
laughed  at — a  mere  workingman,  a  peasant, 
a  coal-dealer's  hired  hand.  Then  he  came 
forward  with  the  man  who  had  posed  as  the 
model,  one  Giuseppe  Bonianti,  a  barber  of 
Naples.  The  sculptor  compelled  belief  and 
caused  consternation ;  and  his  matchless  terra- 
cotta was  removed  from  its  exalted  pedestal 
in  the  Louvre. 

A  great  many  museums  would  be  glad  to 
have  that  bust  of  the  sixteenth-century  poet 
now,  even  if  a  barber  posed  for  it,  and  it  was 
modeled  by  a  peasant's  hand.  But  for  that 
matter.  Millet  was  a  peasant  from  Nor- 
mandy. 

Fortunately  a  great  many  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  were  marvelously  successful 
financially,  but  not  all,  especially  at  the  start; 
and  conditions  are  such  today  that  if  Leo- 
nardo, Michaelangelo,  Rembrandt,  Veronese, 
Velasquez,  Raphael  or  Giotto  were  turning 
out  their  works,  they  would  have  either  to 
sell  them  as  counterfeits  of  known  artists  who 
had  preceded  them  or  labor  as  hacks  wait- 
ing for  recognition.  In  either  case,  their  re- 
muneration for  a  while  would  be  paltry 
enough. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
a  fetish  of  names.  Experts  for  many  of  the 
museums  and  buyers  for  millionaires  do  not 
give  their  judgment  on  the  essential  art  worth 
of  the  offering,  but  must  first  bring  all  their 
acumen  to  determine  who  carved  or  painted 
it.  Shaw's  well-known  irony  in  "Fanny's 
First  Play,"  in  which  one  of  the  critics  is 
made  to  say,  "Tell  me  the  name  of  the  author 
and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  play," 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  super- 
fluous experts  retained  by  museums  to  pass 
upon  works  offered  for  sale. 

Similar  conditions  obtained  for  a  long  time 
in  the  higher  realms  of  journalism.  Maga- 
zine and  other  editors  had  the  idea  that  the 
public  was  impressed  by  famous  names,  and 
no  doubt  it  was,  and  to  some  extent  is 
now.  There  was  developed,  therefore,  what 
is  known  as  the  ghost,  a  writing  mail   com- 


Imitation  Tanagra  figurines,  introduced  in  England  some  ten  years  ago; 
by  an  Italian  sculptor  and  so  cleverly  executed  as  to  mislead  the  in- 
expert buyer 


missioned  to  produce  an  article  for  the  states- 
man or  other  stately  personage  to  sign.  Ethi- 
cally, there  is  no  difference  between  the 
writer  producing  a  manuscript  to  be  sold 
under  another's  name  and  the  sculptor  or 
painter  creating  a  work  to  be  accepted  as  a 
masterpiece.  If  there  is  a  difference,  it  is 
that  the  sculptor  and  painter  do  better  work 
than  the  scribe,  as  the  standard  is  higher. 

This  can  be  said,  however,  of  editors,  that 
they  have  insisted  upon  good  work  from  the 
ghost,  which  has  sometimes  been  embarras- 
sing in  the  end  to  the  public  man  who  has 
made  an  effort  later  on  to  write  the  articles 
himself.  The  literary  work  of  Babe  Ruth 
is  often  commented  upon.  But  he  persists, 
perhaps,  to  prove  that  the  bat  is  mightier  than 
the  pen. 

Ghost  work,  which  is  a  form  of  counter- 
feit  art,    has   in    some    form   always    been   in 


An  imitation  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painters  by 
Professor  Ezio  Marzi,  an  Italian  artist  who  does 
his  work  with  no  apparent  sense  of  plagiarism, 
but  who  is  so  versatile  in  his  manner  and  technic 
that,  but  for  his  honest  dealing,  he  might  prove 
a  great  danger  to  amateurs  and  collectors 


vogue.  Dumas,  the  elder,  signed 
over  1,200  novels  and  stories,  an 
incredible  output  to  come  from 
even  his  prolific  head  and  hand. 

Both  in  Europe  and  America  I 
have  produced  and  arranged  the 
production  of  manuscript  for  dis- 
tinguished men  whose  only  connec- 
tion with  it  has  been  their  signa- 
tures. In  numberless  cases  the  "au- 
thors" could  have,  doubtless,  writ- 
ten better  than  the  ghost,  but  they 
lacked  the  time.  That  was  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  George  Wash- 
ington had  Alexander  Hamilton 
write  the  Farewell  Address,  al- 
though that  was  a  combination  of 
genius  in  which  either  man  could 
have  produced  unaided  the  im- 
mortal document. 

We  know  that  Milton  wrote 
whatever  Cromwell  had  to  say ;  that 
the  speeches  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land are  written  by  his  cabinet. 
That  may  explain  how  it  was  that 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  could 
not  speak  the  English  language, 
said  when  he  was  made  King 
George  I.  that  he  was  happy  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Pitt  and  other  statesmen  of  his  day  owed 
much  of  their  reputation  for  eloquence,  as 
everyone  knows,  to  the  genius  of  Dr.  John- 
son, a  very  tangible  sort  of  ghost  who  did 
not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  even  listening 
to  the  debates  he  "chronicled." 

Such  instances  taken  at  random  serve  to 
show  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  produc- 
ing works  in  the  names  of  other  men  are 
not  variants,  but  are  faithful  to  the  forms  of 
fraud  that  have  passed  muster  in  all  ages. 
Moreover,  in  numberless  instances,  as  in 
Michaelangelo's  case  and  even  in  that  of  our  £ 
own  St.  Gaudens,  it  was  necessary  in  the 
plentitude  of  their  fame,  to  entrust  the  com- 
pletion of  their  works  to  colaborators  and 
students.  Kenyon  Cox,  writing  of  Saint- 
Gaudens's  caryatids  for  the  Albright  Gallery 
at  Buffalo,  calls  them  "purified  works  of  his 
last  days,  when  his  hands  were  no  longer  able 
to  shape  the  clay,  yet  essentially  his,  though 
he  never  touched  them." 

Just  why  there  should  be  so  much  furore 
in  the  newspapers  over  the  current  charges 
that  the  museums  of  Europe  and  America 
have  been  buying  as  antique  works  by  modern 
artists  is  due  to  lack  of  general  knowledge 
of  the  widespread  and  growing  character  of 
the  industry.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
museum  authorities,  here  and  abroad,  are  not 
saying  much.  They  are  waiting  for  the 
proofs,  knowing  that  the  charges  are  likely 
to  be  sustained,  or,  at  least,  that  doubts  which 
no  expert  wisdom  can  remove  will  be  cast 
upon  treasured  "masterpieces."  In  Florence 
a  thousand  dealers  and  producers  of  statuary 
and  paintings,  "unearthed"  and  sold  regularly 
as  the  work  of  old  masters,  signed  a  petition 
to  the  Italian  Senate  against  the  new  law 
forbidding  the  exportation  of  classic  art. 

The  law  promised  ruin  to  their  industry. 
They  could  continue  in  the  production  of  new 
"discoveries"  of  Titian,  Raphael,  Donatello 
and  Michaelangelo,  and  they  could  readily 
continue  to  bamboozle  the  American  million- 
aire and  the  experts  from  the  museums  of 
the  world,  but  as  accepted  handiwork  of  the 
masters  the  objects  could  not  be  carried  out 
of  Italy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  passed 
them  through  the  export  office  as  contempo- 
rary works,  they  would  command  only  a 
mediocre  price  in  the  general  European  and 
American  market.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
{Continued   on   page  67) 
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"Study  of  a  Woman,"  by  Pascin,  purchased  for  the  Barnes  Museum   of 
Modern  Art 


'Character    Portrait,"    by    Soutine,    another    purchase    by    the    Barnes 
Museum    of   Modern   Art 


A  New  $6,000,000  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

*   Housed  in  Its  Own  Big  Building  the  Barnes  Collection   Will  Include  the  Most  Radical  Works 

By  ARTHUR   MOSS 


VERY  often  the  hostility  to 
modern  art  is  the  result  of  a 
too  limited  acquaintance  with 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
conventionally  -  minded  person 
to  form  any  sort  of  fair 
estimate  without  at  least  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  line  of  descent  from  Cezanne, 
first  of  the  great  painters  to  rebel  against 
mere  representation  and  imitation. 

Though  we  have  had  many  exhibitions  of 
modern  art  in  America  and  numerous  repro- 
ductions have  appeared  in  the  magazines,  the 
general  public  has  had  little  opportunity  to 
acquaint  itself  with  these  interesting  mani- 
festations of  the  present  day.  The  occasional 
showings  provided  too  sporadic  a  contact  be- 
tween the  advanced  artist  and  the  interested 
layman. 

The  works  of  modern  artists  will  soon  be 
available  on  a  huge  and  complete  scale  to  all 
who  care  to  see.  The  first  museum  of  modern 
art  is  under  construction  near  Philadelphia 
and  will  shortly  be  open  to  the  public.  Its 
inception  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  initiative 
of-  Dr.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Barnes  Museum  of  Modern  Art  has 
received  an  endowment  of  six  million  dollars 
from  its  founder.  A  magnificent  structure 
designed  by  Paul  Cret,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  erected  at  Merion,  Pa.,  for  the  housing 
of  the  Barnes  assemblage. 

For  several  years,  Dr.  Barnes,  with  the 
assistance  of  Paul  Guiilaume,  the  Paris  critic 
and  art  dealer,  has  been  acquiring  a  mam- 
moth and  widely  representative  collection  of 
modern    work    and    shipping    it    to    America. 


Though  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in 
business,  Dr.  Barnes  is  himself  a  painter.  To 
his  judgment  as  a  discriminating  collector,  he 
adds  a  fine  appreciation  acquired  through  his 


"Portrait    Sculpture,"    by    Zadkine,    one   of    the 

six  examples   by   this  artist,  purchased  for  the 

Barnes   Museum    of    Modern    Art 


own  efforts  at  the  easel,  which  have  a  quality 
all  their  own. 

In  the  Barnes  collection  there  are  fifty 
Cezannes  and  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Renoirs,  making  this  far  and  away  the  most 
representative  gallery  of  the  works  of  these 
two  great  moderns.  Among  the  other  modern 
Europeans  in  the  collection,  whose  work  is 
known  to  some  extent  in  America,  are  Manet, 
Monet,  Gauguin,  Degas,  Van  Gogh,  Matisse, 
Picasso,  Zadkine,  Marie  Laurencin,  Modi- 
gliani,  Kisling,  Utrillo,  and  Soutine.  Though 
a  great  preponderance  of  the  works  shown 
will  be  European,  America  will  be  ably  rep- 
resented by  Davies,  Glackens,  Demuth,  and 
Pascin  among  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  assemblage  of 
modern  art  on  such  a  comprehensive  scale  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  painters  and  critics 
of  America  as  well  as  to  all  lovers  of  art, 
especially  as  the  collection  will  be  inter- 
national and  inclusive  of  all  the  schools  and 
groups  that  can  rightly  claim  a  place  in  the 
general  movement.  It  will  afford  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  comparison. 

Since  certain  phases  of  modern  art  admit- 
tedly show  the  influence  of  primitive  African 
sculpture,  a  great  many  specimens  of  this 
significant  manifestation  will  be  included. 
America  has  seen  little  of  primitive  African 
art.  The  most  comprehensive  showing  of  it 
heretofore,  was  at  Coady's  gallery  of  modern 
art  on  Fifth  Avenue,  some  years  back.  Negro 
sculpture,  born  of  ancient  African  religious 
impulses,  is  to  the  modern  artist  a  supreme 
example  of  form  developed  out  of  inner 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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A  Country  Home  in  the   18th  Century  Manner 


Included  in  the  estate  are  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  cultivated  and  wooded  land. 
The  building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Carrere 
&  Hastings  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
Eighteenth  Century  architecture  done  in  the 
Adam's  manner,  and  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  fastidious  modern  life.  The  entire 
interior  is  executed  in  the  Georgian  style,  as 
may  be  glimpsed  in  the  above  insert  of  the 
foyer   doorway 
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Originally  built  for  Mr.  Alfred  I.  Dupont  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  the  house  was  sold 
when  Mrs.  Dupont  died  and  was  purchased  by 
the  Honorable  Frederick  E.  Guest.  The  struc- 
ture stands  close  to  a  very  charming  pond,  one 
of  the  larger  bodies  of  water  in  this  section  of 
Long  Island.  Westbury  is  noted  for  its  nu- 
merous great  country  houses  none  of  which  is 
more  perfect  in  plan  and  architectural  beauty 
than    this    one 
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"Having  just  come  back  from 
France,  I  am  struck  again  with  the 
really  grand  (I  mean  it)  construc- 
tion of  American  women.  They 
have  admirable  stance.  Every 
golfer  knows  what  I  mean.  Stance 
is  the  way  one  stands  and  swings 
his  arms.  It  is  his  balance,  his 
firm  foundation,  plus  freedom  of 
movement.  The  American  woman 
has   freedom    of   motion." 


"A  design  is  a  plan.  An  artist 
always  has  perfection  as  his  aim. 
Therefore,  when  I  speak  of  a  de- 
sign I  mean  a  perfect  one.  I  wish 
I  might  say  that  every  American 
woman  is  a  design.  But  though  I 
have  my  full  quota  of  human  frail- 
ties I  am  no  descendant  of  Saphira. 
Not  more  than  five  women  in  a 
hundred  are  designs.  In  making 
that  statement  I  am  generous." 


The  Woman  Who  Is  a  Design 

Only  Five  Per  Cent,  of  All  Women  Are  Perfect*  in  Linear  Beauty  and  Proportion 

By *NEYS A   McMEIN 


NCE  in  a  long  time,  say  once 
a  month,  which  is  a  long  time 


Oin  a  crowded,  hurrying  life,  I 
see  a  woman  who  is  a  design. 
The  sight  is  as  refreshingly  and 
stimulatingly  welcome  to  me  as  a  mirage  to 
the  sand-wearied  vision  of  a  desert 
traveler.  More.  For  the  object  I 
behold  is  real,  though  rare. 

When  I  said  in  print  that  I  ranked 
Christine  Norman  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  America  because 
she  is  a  design,  I  was  questioned  by 
my  friends,  my  acquaintances  and  my 
enemies.  My  milkman  asked  me  what 
I  meant.  To  the  laity  it  is  puzzling. 
To  the  artist  it  should  be  simple.  The 
milliner,  artist  in  hats,  understands. 
Every  hat,  as  every  novel,  has  its  plot ; 
that  is,  its  plan.  The  hat  is  built  upon 
the  plot  of  a  Gainsborough,  a  turban 
or  a  sailor  shape.  A  mass  of  fabrics 
lying  on  the  table  awaiting  the  swift 
hands  of  the  trimmer  is  a  shapeless 
thing.  It  has  no  plot.  With  this  by 
way  of  illustration  I  go  back  to  the 
woman  who  is  a  design. 

A  design  is  a  plan.  An  artist  al- 
ways has  perfection  as  his  aim.  There- 
fore, when  I  speak  of  a  design  I  mean 
a  perfect  one.  Christine  Norman,  who 
in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Enos  Booth, 
and  the  small  group  of  women  of  the 
sisterhood,  are  perfect  designs. 

A  design  resolves  itself  into  lines. 
It  is  independent  of  color.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  warmth.  It  is  a 
blend  of  lines  brought  to  complete- 
ness. It  is  the  consumation  of  linear 
excellence.  It  is  perfection  in  flesh 
or  in  marble. 

To  further  clarify  the  idea,  a  design 
is  proportion.  A  glance  reveals  it,  or 
discloses  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
thing  of  formula  but  of  instinct. 
There  is  a  sense  of  proportion ;  call  it 
the  seventh  sense.  If  a  group  of 
pretty  girls  came  into  my  studio  in 
chorus,  or  dancing,  attire  and  I  called 
in  a  writer  and  a  business  man  or 
business  woman  to  help  me  decide 
which  has  the  prettiest  legs,  there 
would   be  no  division  of  opinion.     A 


leg  is  beautiful  or  not  according  to  its  line. 
When  1  was  chosen  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
applicants  for  the  chorus  of  sixty  girls  for 
the  Music  Box  Review  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  post.  It  was  simple.  I  determined 
rigidly  to  be  governed  by  the  test  of  line.     I 


Courtesy  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corp. 

"Irene  Castle,  of  course,  is  perfection  in  outline.     One  sees  her 

constantly    in    motion.     Her   skirts   are   always    swirling   about 

her.     Her  lovely,  long,  narrow  feet  and  tapering  arms  are  as 

restless   as   the   ocean   waves" 


knew  that  I  could  depend  upon  the  art  of 
make-up  and  dress  to  supply  the  other  ele- 
ments. How  near  to  the  point  of  perfection 
are  the  contour  of  face  and  limbs?  That  was 
what  my  eye  and  brain  would  consider,  what 
my  seventh  sense,  the  sense  of  proportion, 
would  decide.  Proportion  is  the 
foundation  of  art.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  everything;  of  philosophy. 
Persons  who  see  things  in  proportion 
are  useful  citizens.  Persons  who  see 
things  too  greatly  out  of  drawing,  out 
of  proportion,  have  an  insane  asylum; 
for  permanent  residence. 

Having  just  come  back  from  France 
I  am  struck  again  with  the  really 
grand  (I  mean  it)  construction  of 
American  women.  They  surpass  all 
other  women.  They  have  admirable 
stance.  Every  golfer  knows  what  I 
mean.  Stance  is  the  way  one  stands 
and  swings  his  arms.  It  is  his  bal- 
ance, his  firm  foundation.  An  argu- 
mentative person  might  suggest  that 
the  peasant  women  of  Europe,  inured 
to  field  labor,  have  stance.  No.  For 
stance  is  firmness  of  foundation  plus 
freedom  of  movement.  The  Amer- 
ican woman  has  freedom  of  motion, 
flowing,  perhaps,  from  the  fine  center 
of  her  free  soul. 

I  wish  I  might  say  that  every  Amer- 
ican woman  is  a  design.  But  though 
I  have  my  full  quota  of  human  frail- 
ties I  am  no  descendant  of  Saphira. 
Not  more  than  five  women  in  a  hun- 
dred are  designs.  In  making  that 
statement  I  am  generous. 

Across  memory's  wall  they  march  in 
procession,  a  small,  living  frieze.  Be- 
sides Mrs.  Booth,  I  see  Mrs.  John 
Barrymore.  She  is  perfect.  While 
she  was  still  Mrs.  Leonard  Thomas, 
Helleu  said,  while  on  a  visit  to  this 
country,  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
society  woman  in  America.  Helleu, 
an  etcher,  based  his  decision  upon  line, 
though  Mrs.  Barrymore's  coloring  is 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  her  beauty. 
Winifred  Lenihan,  the  actress  who 
played  Ann  Hathaway  in  "Will 
Shakespeare,"  is  a  design ;  although 
she  is   petite  and    Mrs.    Barrymore   is 
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stately,  both  are  perfect.  It  matters  not  what 
the  scale,  proportion  is  the  thing  in  a  design. 
Alice  Joyce,  if  translated  by  the  wand  of  a 
modern  fairy  into  marble,  would  lose  nothing 
of  perfection.  Dolores,  the  extraordinarily 
tall  model  once  of  Lucille's  and  afterwards  of 
"The  Follies,"  and  who  is  now  married  and 
living  in  England,  was  a  design  on  a  long 
scale.  Irene  Castle,  of  course,  is  perfection 
in  outline.  One  sees  her  constantly  in  motion. 
Her  skirts  are  always  swirling  about  her. 
Her  lovely,  long,  narrow  feet  and  tapering 
arms  are  as  restless  as  the  ocean  waves. 

Lenore  Ulric's  coloring  is  so  challenging 
that  one  forgets  her  lines.  But  they  are  in 
proportion.  She  is  a  design.  Rodolph  Valen- 
tino captivated  the  populace  by  his  dancing 
because  he  is  a  design.  So  is  Benny  Leonard. 
I  saw  him  at  a  fight.  His  lines,  his  feints  and 
hits,  are  perfection. 

Miss  Dorothy  Parker,  whose  portrait  I 
exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
Alumni  Association,   and   Miss   Barbara  Sar- 


"Lenore  Ulric's  coloring  is  so  challenging  that 
one   forgets   her    lines.     But    they    are   in    pro- 
portion.    She  is  a  design" 

gent,  the  society  girl  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
are  designs. 

Five  per  cent,  of  all  women  are  designs. 
Thirty  per  cent,  are  women  whose  charm  and 
colorfulness  so  bewilder  one  that  he  fancies 
they  are.  Not  until  an  hour,  or  a  day  later, 
in  cold  analysis,  does  one  discover  that  they 
are  not.  In  this  class  is  Marion  Davis.  I 
met  her  at  a  party.  Her  color  scheme  so 
dazzled  me  that  I  thought  I  had  encountered 
absolute  perfection.  That  peachlike  skin  of 
hers,  the  sapphire  brilliance  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  red  gold  of  her  hair,  swept  my  judgment 
oft  its  feet.  The  next  day  I  knew  I  was 
mistaken.  I  realized  that  there  was  not  pro- 
portion. Linear  perfection  was  missing. 
'Charm  and  color  are  the  greatest  of  camou- 
flage artists.  So  closely  do  they  resemble  per- 
fection that  one  attributes  it  to  them.  Color 
cloaks  misalignment.  Charm  creates  a  soft 
haze  through  which  we  see  an  object  trans- 
figured. 

Mary  Pickford  is  an  example.  She  seems 
perfect.  But  under  the  cold  glass  of  scrutiny, 
her  head  is  too  large  for  her  body.  She  knows 
this;  nobody  better  than  she.  By  her  curls 
and    her    gestures    she    seeks    to    conceal    it. 


"Alice   Joyce   if    translated   by    the    wand   of   a 

modem  fairy  into  marble  would  lose  nothing  of 

perfection" 

Usually  she  succeeds — with  the  aid  of  that 
marvellously  pretty  face  of  hers  and  the  per- 
fection of  her  exquisite  little  hands.  The 
irresistible  eloquence  of  those  beautiful  hands! 


Neysa  McMein  (Mrs.  Baragwanath)  is 
unquestionably  the  best-known  delineator 
of  feminine  beauty  among  American  women 
artists  and  her  work  not  only  adorns  the 
covers  of  the  more  popular  magazines  but 
is  esteemed  by  conservative  juries  who  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  canvases  exhibited  in  the 
great  museums  of  the  land  and  at  the  annual 
art  exhibitions  of  importance. 


Jeanne  Eagles  is  not  a  design.  She  is  too 
fragile.  I  admire  strength  in  a  woman.  It 
is  a  quality  with  which  women  are  becoming 
more  and  more  endowed.  Freedom  and 
athletics  are  bringing  it  about. 

Five  per  cent,  designs ;  thirty  per  cent,  those 
who  are  so  richly  gifted  in  charm  and  color- 


ing as  to  befool  us  temporarily  into  thinking 
they  are  designs:  the  remaining  sixty-five  per 
cent,  we  like  and  admire  so  much  that  we 
don't  know  whether  they  are  in  proportion 
or  not,  and  we  don't  care.  Some  of  the  most 
attractive  personalities  belong  in  this  class.  I 
have  heard  that  Ethel  Barrymore  used  to 
delight  in  the  flatness  of  her  hips.  Probably 
if  she  had  cared  latterly  as  much  for  that  flat- 
ness as  she  once  did,  she  would  have  retained 
it,  for  flatness,  despite  all  the  mental  camou- 
flage to  the  contrary,  is  beautiful.  Laurette 
Taylor  captivates  us  without  cold  proportion. 
Sorolla,  the  greatest  of  modern  Spanish 
painters,  in  his  portrait  of  an  American 
beauty,  noticed  her  marked  defect.  Her  neck 
goes  straight  down  from  the  sides  of  her  chin. 
Art  he  invoked  to  supplement  nature.  He 
cut  away  that  too  solid  isthmus.  He  gave  her 
a  curving,  swan-like  neck.  It  improved  the 
portrait.  But  doubtless  her  family  and 
friends  long  ago  had  ceased  to  notice  that 
detail. 


Miss  Dorothy   Parker,  the  author,  from   Neysa 

McMein's  canvas   which   won   the  certificate   of 

merit   awarded    by   the    Alumni   Association    of 

the  Art  Institute   of   Chicago 


"Christine    Norman's    hands    and    arms    never 

strike   off   at    weird    tangents.      They    never   go 

wrong;   they  are  part  of  the  design" 

There  are  so  many  types  of  beauty.  While 
I  was  in  Paris  there  was  an  exhibition  of  can- 
vases by  the  leading  painters.  Each  sent  a 
picture  of  what  he  considered  a  perfect  type. 
Two  hundred  artists  exhibited  and  there  were 
two  hundred  types  of  beauty.  The  flat-fig- 
ured woman  with  red  hair  stood  before  a 
portrait  of  her  type  and  said :  'Ah !  That 
man  can  paint  my  type.  I  will  go  to  him." 
The  lean  brunette  with  the  smouldering  eyes 
and  the  flaring  nostrils  stood  before  a  replica 
of  her  panther  type  and  said:  "He  admires 
my  kind.  I  will  have  my  portrait  painted  by 
him."  The  gray-eyed  intellectual,  who  hides 
the  knobs  of  her  forehead  by  curled  bangs, 
studied  a  framed  modern  Minerva  and  said 
to  herself:  "He  can  do  me  justice.  I  will  go 
to  him."  The  little,  golden-haired,  pettable 
woman  with  the  pouting  mouth  whispered  to 
her  dearest  friend :  "That  artist  will  under- 
stand me.  I  must  look  up  his  studio."  The 
old-fashioned  girl  was  there  and  the  chic 
modern  one.  Assuredly  woman  is  a  creature 
of  infinite  variety.  So  are  the  tastes  of  the 
artists. 

Taste  in  feminine  loveliness  fluctuates  as 
(Continued   on   page   78) 
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PRINCESS  CANTACUZENE-SPERANSKY,  FORMERLY  MISS  CLARISSA 
P.  CURTIS,   OF  BOSTON 

The  vivid  personality  of  the  Boston  society  girl,  who  became  a  Russian  princess  with  a  name  of  world-wide 

familiarity,  has  been  brilliantly  captured  in  this  drawing  from  life  by  Demetrius  Trifyllis.     Here  are  beauty, 

chic,  charm  rendered  in  simple  but  gracefully  suave  lines.     It  is  the  essence  of  linear  translation  from  life  to 

art.     In  the  trite  phrase  "a  speaking  likeness,"  it  is  also  an  interesting  example  of  true  impressionism. 
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Hon.  Mrs.  Aubrey  Herbert  {daughter  of  Viscount  de  Vesci), 

wife  of  the  well-known  Member  of  Parliament — From   the 

water-color  portrait  by  A  mbrose  McEvoy 

Drab  Old  London  Bores  Its  Visitors 

While  the  Rest  of    the   World  Seethes  With  Interest,   the  British  Metropolis  Finds  Its  Only 

Excitement  in  Torn-up  Streets 


By   SIR    JOHN   FOSTER   FRASER 

Special  European  Correspondent  for  Arts  &  Decoration 


M         '  INCE  writing  you   last   I   have, 

t^^^"^^t  like  a  few  other  Londoners, 
^^  V  been  skipping  about,   partly  in 

^^mtm^r  Scotland  and  partly  in  France. 
One  night,  passing  through 
London,  I  dined  "at  Claridges  and,  except 
for  the  party  at  my  own  table,  everybody  was 
obviously  American  and  dining  early,  no 
doubt,  to  get  away  to  the  theatre. 

I  am  afraid  our  visitors  were  having  a  thin 
time,  for  there  is  not  a  social  soul  in  London. 
All  the  West-End  houses  have  their  blinds 
down  and  all  our  principal  streets  are  up,  the 
local  authorities  being  stricken  with  a  mania 
for  repaving,  so  that  London  looks  as  though 
it  had  been  badly  bombed ;  the  six  million  or 
so  persons  remaining  in  town  use  strong  lan- 
guage about  the  congestion  of  traffic. 

Staid  and  portly  folk  have  gone  off  to 
continental  spas  like  Aix-les-Bains  and  Vichy 
to  take  the  waters  and  those  who  want  a 
hectic  time  have  skipped  across  to  the  gilded 
gambling  French  seaside  places  like  Deauville 
and  Le  Touquet.  Now  and  then  there  comes 
an  exciting  story  about  a  young  woman 
"breaking  the  bank"  or  a  scion  of  nobility 
scooping  up  a  quarter  of  a  million  francs 
after  dinner.  I  am  suspicious  about  these 
yarns.  They  are  probably  circulated  by 
Casino  authorities  to  stimulate  holiday-makers 
to  hurry  over  to  Deauville  in  the  anticipation 
of  doing  likewise — and  paying  a  heavy  price 
for  their  "flutter." 

THE  restless  Prince  of  Wales  hopped  over 
to  Le  Touquet  for  a  week  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  golfing,  which  perhaps  explains 
why  when  he  subsequently  ran  up  to  Scotland, 
to  holiday  with  his  newly  married  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  at  romantic  Glamis  Castle 
— everybody    has    heard    about    the    mystery 


room  at  Glamis — he  was  easily  able  to  defeat 
the  said  brother. 

The  Prince  has,  in  marked  degree,  the  shy- 
ness which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  royal  family.  He  dislikes 
fuss,  and  ceremonials  he  abhors.  So  when  he 
went  to  Le  Touquet  he  traveled  by  the  name 
of  one  of  his  lesser  titles,  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
which  was  an  indication  that  he  did  not  want 
any  official  receptions.  So,  with  a  couple  of 
friends  he  crossed  on  the  ordinary  passenger 
boat  from  Dover  to  Boulogne.  On  the  boat 
was  a  throng  of  Girl  Guides,  a  sort  of  femi- 
nine copy  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  crossing  the 
Channel  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Girl  Guides 
of  France.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of 
French  lassies  on  Boulogne  Docks  to  give  their 
English  sisters  a  welcome,  including  a  band, 
which  of  course  was  to  play  the  British  na- 
tional anthem  as  soon  as  the  vessel  came  along- 
side. 

Wireless  came  that  the  Prince,  traveling  as 
Lord  Chester,  was  on  board  and  that  there 
was  to  be  no  demonstration.  But  maybe  play- 
ing the  British  national  anthem  might  be 
thought  a  compliment  to  him,  and  that  would 
annoy  him,  and  not  as  a  compliment  to  the 
English  girls.  So  it  was  decided  the  band 
should  not  play  at  all  and  that  is  why  the 
visitors  were  received  on  French  soil  without 
musical  honors. 

The  Prince  did  not  know  this  till  he  landed 
and  then,  laughing  heartily,  he  jumped  into  a 
waiting  automobile  and  was  away  over  the 
rather  awful  roads  to  frolicsome  Le  Touquet. 

"p  NGLISH  visitors  took  possession  of 
French  places  like  Le  Touquet,  Deauville, 
Dinard,  Trouville,  which  caused  a  moan  to 
come  from  English  south-coast  resorts  which 
have  no  excitement  of  the  Casino  quality  to 


offer.  The  prices,  however,  charged  by  the 
more  fashionable  French  hotels  are  nothing 
short  of  extortionate.  Besides,  unless  you  are 
really  a  person  of  distinction,  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  when  you  have  engaged  rooms  to  turn 
up  and  find  they  have  been  given  to  somebody 
else  willing  to  pay  more  money.  In  answer 
to  protests  Monsieur  the  proprietor  merely 
shrugs  his  shoulders. 

Off  the  stage  there  have  never  been  such 
gay  bathing  costumes  as  those  worn  by  the 
ladies  at  Le  Touquet  this  season;  though  the 
whisper  was  that  the  gayest  was  worn  by 
charming  actresses.  Then  all  bathers  wore 
Apache  handkerchiefs,  not  big  things  like  the 
real  Apache  dons,  but  dainty  and  silken — quite 
a  craze — and  the  theory  was  that  they  shaded 
the  neck  from  the  sun.  Deauville  has,  as 
usual,  led  the  way  in  radiant  fashion,  but,  al- 
though terribly  overcrowded,  without  as  many 
famous  people  as  were  there  last  year. 

HP  HE  "real  people" — the  people  with  yard- 
long  pedigrees — are  now  in  Scotland  among 
the  heather-covered  moors,  shooting  grouse  or 
fishing  for  salmon.  To  have  a  "place"  in 
Scotland — it  is  bad  form  to  talk  about  having 
a  castle,  although  it  may  be  a  real  one — is  the 
thing.  A  house-party  in  the  Highlands  is  the 
most  enjoyable  and  enjoying  crowd  imagin- 
able. Profiteering  parvenus  of  course  wear 
clothes  of  the  latest  design,  but  the  Duke 
wears  his  russetty  ten-year-old  shooting-jacket 
and  insists  on  wearing  his  five-year-old  boots 
"because  they  are  so  confoundedly  com- 
fortable." 

The   Court   is  at   Balmoral  and   the  King 

wears  the  kilt  of   the   Royal   Stuart  hunting 

tartan.     He  has  had  a  lot  of  grouse  shooting 

on  the  Moy  Moors  as  the  guest  of  the  Mac- 

{Continued  on  page  77) 
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In    the   group    of   prose   writers 
depicted     in     Mr.     Blashfield's 
large   lunette   are,   according    to 
their  positions  here  shown,  H 
ells.    Fielding,    Defoe,   Johnson, 
Swift,  Scott,  Michelet,   Gibbon, 
Macaulay,    Cervantes,   La    Fon- 
taine,   Bacon,    Montaigne,    Plut- 
arch, Leonardo  da   Vinci,  Plato, 
Aristotle.  Dumas,  Balzac,  Stend- 
hal,       Emerson,      Thackeray 
Carlyle,  Dickens,  Stevenson, 
J.    J.    Rousseau,   Voltaire, 
Galileo,    Isaac    Newton, 
Rabelais,    Luther,    St. 
Augustine,    Erasmus, 
and  Boccaccio 
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The  whole  history  of  literature 
from   Plato   to   the  great  writers 
of    the    Nineteenth    Century    is 
told  in  this  group.    It  is  intet 
esting  to  note  the  writers  who7>> 
Mr.    Blashfield    has    chosen    as 
representative   of   their   century. 
"I  hope,"  he  writes,  "that  I  have 
chosen      no      unworthy      ones." 
Rousseau     and      Voltaire     are 
een  in  earnest  conversation; 
Rabelais    and    Luther    are 
standing      together      but 
seem     unconscious     of 
each     other's     pres- 
ence,   as    is    per- 
fectly logical 
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The  Story  of  the  Mind's  Progress  Told  in  Murals 

Edwin  H.  Blashfield's  Five  Great  Panels  in  the  Detroit  Public  Library  are  an  Epic  of  Art 

By  MARION  HOLDEN 


l^^g^>HE     decoration     of     a     great 

^^^r^         municipal      building      is,      of 

M  I    course,     an     enormously     dif- 

A  /     ficult    and    complicated    prob- 

^^^^^  lem.  The  other  day  when  the 
last  scaffolding  on  the  grand 
staircase  of  Detroit's  new  public  library  was 
taken  away,  the  entire  scheme  of  decoration 
stood  completed,  bared  for  the  praise  or  the 
blame  of  the  populace,  ready  to  exert,  where 
it  may,   its  beneficent  influence. 

Detroit,  like  every  other  city  that  suddenly 
finds  itself  full  grown,  has  come  to  realize 
that  good  art  for  the  municipality  is  not  a 
superfluity  but  a  necessity;  that  public  money 
spent  on  third  -  rate  art  is  public  money 
squandered.  From  East  and  West,  Detroit 
is  pointed  at  for  its  illiteracy,  its  commercial- 
mindedness.  It  is  such  magnificent  forces  as 
the  new  library,  and  the  new  art  museum 
now  under  construction,  that  will  permeate 
and  finally  illuminate  the  municipal  mind. 

Although  it  was  Cass  Gilbert,  of  New 
York,  who  won  the  architectural  competition, 
there  are  three  artists,  native  to  Detroit,  who 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  decoration:  Frederick 
J.  Wiley,  who  has  had  general  charge  of  the 
decorative  work  on  ceilings  and  quarry  win- 
dows; Gari  Melchers,  whose  three  murals 
based  on  historic  episodes  from  Detroit's  early 
days,  adorn  the  Delivery  Room,  and  Mary 
Chase  Stratton,  of  the  Pewabic  Pottery,  who, 
with  Mr.  Wiley,  designed  and  executed  the 
mosaics  in  the  loggia.  The  unique  story-tiles 
in  the  fireplace  of  the  Children's  Room, 
were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Stratton.  These 
artists  have,  in  remarkable  measure,  remem- 
bered their  responsibility  to  the  architect,  and 
to  each  other.  Where  any  abutment  in  their 
work  occurs,  the  harmony  is  as  perfect  as 
if  the  unity  of  mind  had  been  complete. 

And  now,  in  the  walls  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, the  five  great  murals  by  Edwin    How- 


land  Blashfield,  are  in  place.  In  these  five 
canvases  Mr.  Blashfield  has  met  a  very  fine 
architectural  opportunity,  with  as  complete  a 
success  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  All  art, 
as  Mr.  Blashfield  himself  points  out,  is  a 
convention,  and  is  under  restraint ;  most  of 
all,  decorative  art.  Power  in  decorative  art 
lies  in  remaining  one's  self,  within  one's 
medium,  and  compelling  that  medium  to  be 
harmonious  with  its  surroundings. 

This,  Mr.  Blashfield  has  magnificently  ac- 
complished. The  walls  of  Tennessee  marble, 
with  a  depth  of  tone  as  mellow  as  old  ivory ; 
the  ceilings,  rich  in  color,  treated  in  the  style 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  with  octagons, 
squares  and  circles  surrounding  ornamental 
figures  and  arabesque  designs  modelled  in  low 


A    muse,    before    whom    two    children    hold    an 

inscribed    tablet,    stands    in    the    center    of    the 

poetry  group 


relief,  are  welded  into  unity  by  the  interven- 
ing canvases.  These  are  placed  in  two  large 
lunettes  over  the  north  and  south  stair*  be 
windows,  and  in  a  small  lunette  over  the 
Delivery  Room  door,  flanked  by  two  heroic 
vertical  panels.  In  tone,  in  disposition  of 
figures,  in  a  broad  and  varied  use  of  color 
which  is  repeated  in  the  ceilings  and  orna- 
mental design,  these  five  canvases  produce  a 
feeling  of  entire  harmony. 

Mr.  Blashfield  has  shown  less  interest  than 
usual  in  the  symbolic,  using  in  each  of  the 
large  lunettes  only  one  symbolic  figure. 
"Poetry,"  crowns  the  south  lunette;  "Prose," 
the  north.  These  figures  are  apexes  for  a 
series  of  portraits  of  prose  and  poetry  writers 
beginning  as  far  back  as  Homer,  and  ending 
with  our  own  famous  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  writers 
whom  Mr.  Blashfield  has  chosen  as  repre- 
sentative of  their  century.  "I  hope,"  he 
writes,  "that  I  have  chosen  no  unworthy 
ones."     And,  of  course,  he  hasn't. 

Here  are  the  prose  writers:  Howells,  Field- 
ing, Defoe,  Johnson,  Swift,  Scott,  Michelet, 
Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Cervantes,  La  Fontaine, 
Bacon,  Montaigne,  Plutarch,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Dumas,  Balzac,  Stend- 
hal, Emerson,  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Stevenson,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Galileo, 
Isaac  Newton,  Rabelais,  Luther,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Erasmus,  Boccaccio.  I  have  placed  the 
names  according  to  the  grouping,  which  is 
another  interesting  feature.  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire  are  seen  in  earnest  conversation ; 
Rabelais  and  Luther  are  standing  together 
but  seem  unconscious  of  each  other's  presence. 

A  muse  before  whom  two  children  hold  an 
inscribed  tablet,  stands  in  the  center  of  the  i 
poetry  group,  flanked  by  full-length  portraits 
of  Pindar,  Virgil,  Dante,  Petrarch,  a  Trouba- 
dour, who  represents  the  beginning  of  modern 
poetry,     Saint     Francis    of    Assisi,     Spencer, 
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Corneille,  Racine,  Victor  Hugo,  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  Poe, 
Whitman,  Longfellow,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
ttlilton,  Moliere,  Calderon,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  the  musicians — Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Rossini,  Verdi,  Gounod,  Wagner. 

The  portrait  panels  are  more  entirely  sym- 
bolic, one  of  them  representing  the  graphic 
arts,  the  other  ecclesiastical  music.  In  the 
graphic  arts  panels  a  man  and  woman  are 
seen  coming  forward  holding  models  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres. 
Above  them  Pegasus  flies  upward,  symboliz- 
ing the  eternal  upward-soaring  genius  of 
creation.  In  this  panel  are  also  -  portraits 
of  Titian,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Ruebens, 
Michelangelo,  Tintoretto,  Velasquez  and 
Durer. 

After  this  barage  of  names  it  may  seem  to 
the  reader  that  the  canvases  are  over-crowded, 
that  so  many  figures  could  not  be  harmoni- 
ously disposed.  But  that  the  harmony  of  tone 
and  the  balance  of  grouping  is  satisfying  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  when  the  signature  on 
the  canvas  is  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield. 
The  draughtsmanship  is  subtle,  forceful  in  a 
way  that  is  never  obtrusive;  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  rich  color  is  a  matter  for  constant 
comment  among  the  people  who  day  by  day 
go  up  and  down  the  great  staircase. 

The  small  lunette  over  the  door  to  the 
Delivery  Room,  is  the  only  purely  symbolic 
handling  in  the  five  decorations.  In  it,  by 
means  of  three  heroic  female  figures,  Detroit 
is  seen  seated  at  the  meeting  point  of  land 
and  water  travel ;  that  travel  which  facili- 
tates the  intercommunion  of  the  peoples  who 
have    practiced    the    letters    and    arts.      This 


symbolic  figure  is  not  Detroit  the  Dynamic; 
it  represents,  perhaps,  the  essence  of  tilings 
not  seen,  that  are  permeating  slowly,  defi- 
nitelj ,  a  machine-ridden  community  which 
will  become,  at  last,  sensitive  to  the  beautiful. 

The  Detroit  Public  Library  was  opened 
March  25,  1865,  witli  a  book  collection  of 
5,000  volumes.  Twice  in  the  seventies  the 
location  was  moved,  and  in  1875  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  library  building  was  laid. 
This  building,  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown 
section,  was  occupied  as  the  main  library  until 
the  New  Main  Library,  designed  by  Cass 
Gilbert,  was  opened  to  the  public  March  29, 
1921. 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  building,  exclu- 
sive of  the  site,  was  $2,775,000,  of  which 
$375,000  was  contributed  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie. The  site,  which  is  practically  a  square 
block,  with  529  feet  frontage  on  Woodward 
avenue,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
cost  S4 16,000.  This  location,  which  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  business  district, 
is  the  center  of  arts  and  letters  for  Detroit, 
and  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  designed 
by  Paul  Cret,  is  now  in  the  process  of  erec- 
tion opposite  the  library. 

The  library  building  is  the  most  impressive 
structure  in  the  city.  Early  Italian  renais- 
sance in  style,  it  is  built  of  white  Vermont 
marble,  its  mass  surrounded  by  a  broad  balus- 
traded  terrace  with  floor  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone panels,  its  roof  finished  with  an  orna- 
mental terra  cotta  cheval  de  frise  of  white 
and  gold. 

The  fagade  of  the  building  contains  an 
open  loggia  at  the  first  floor  level,  formed  of 
seven  arched  openings.    The  ceiling  of  groined 


vaults  is  set  with  mosaic  designed  by  Frederick 
J.  Wiley  and  executed  by  Mary  Chase  Strat- 
ton.  Shakespeare's  now  familiar  "strange, 
eventful  history  of  man"  in  his  seven  stages 
of  development,  make  the  motifs  for  the  de- 
sign which  is  worked  out  in  small  pieces  of 
Pewabic  tile.  Here,  aside  from  the  gold  of 
the  cornice,  is  the  only  color  on  the  outside 
of  the  building.  Veiled  as  it  is,  and  directly 
visible  only  through  the  windows  of  the  Fine 
Arts  room,  it  is  most  effective  decoration,  of 
the  sort  that  is  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
artists,  and  a  lasting  comment  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  the  architect. 

Cass  Gilbert,  given  complete  authority  over 
the  smallest  detail  of  this  huge  pile,  has  dic- 
tated all  the  decorative  features  with  satisfy- 
ing discrimination  and  completness.  The 
bronze  fixtures,  the  bronze  doors,  the  stained- 
glass  windows  of  the  stairway  are  all  placed 
to  form  effective  contrasting  notes.  The 
wrought-iron  screen  of  the  door  to  the  Fine 
Arts  room  is  particularly  fine,  designed  by 
Samuel  Yellin,  of   Philadelphia. 

In  his  painting  of  the  great  murals  Mr. 
Blashfield  has  had  as  a  gifted  coadjutor  in 
color  and  design,  Mr.  Vincent  Aderente,  who 
is  himself  widely  known  as  a  mural  painter 
of  rare  ability,  an  artist  who  possesses  a  fine 
sense  of  decoration  to  which  he  adds  sound 
draughtsmanship    and    ideafulness. 

The  atmosphere  achieved  throughout  the 
entire  building  comes  from  that  combination 
of  simplicity  and  elegance  that  makes  for  the 
dignity  which  is  so  important  in  a  building, 
which  is  to  impress  its  character  upon  the 
public,  generation  following  generation. 
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This  panel  and  its  companion  at  the  right,  are  wholly  symbolic.     In  the 
above  are  figures  typifying  sacred  and  profane  music 
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In   this  composition  Mr.  Blashfield  has   interpreted  in   masterly  fashion 
the  dominant  characters  of  the  past  in  the  graphic  arts 
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A  beautiful  specimen  of  blue  and  white  ginger 
jar.  Floral  decoration  in  underglaze  painting 
in  the  manner  of  export  ware.  In  the  panel 
are  various  characteristic  Chinese  symbols,  and 
a  figure  contemplating  two  objects  that  look  very 
much  like  porcelain  kilns.  K'ang  Hsi  period. 
Height   17" 


A  fine  example  of  K'ang  Hsi 
blue  and  white  ware  in  the 
somewhat  rare  form  known 
as  a  "sprinkler."  Decora- 
tion: peacock  feathers  with 
long,  graceful  feather  on 
neck  of  sprinkler 


Covered  jar  with  design  of  blossoming  prunus 
sprays  on  a  ground  of  sapphire  blue,  which  is 
reticulated  with  lines  suggesting  ice  cracks. 
This  is  a  good  average  example  of  K'ang  Hsi 
prunus  jar,  but  the  blue  is  not  deep  enough 
to  warrant  rating  it  a  first-class  specimen. 
Height   10" 


How  to  Identify  Chinese  Porcelains 

Some  Facts  About  the  Early  Examples  of  the  Craft  for  the  Aid  of  Collectors 

By  HENRY  V.  BUTTON 


< 


CHE  average  collector  who  may 
desire  to  know  something  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  whether  the 
specimens  he  finds  from  time 
to  time  are  good  for  anything 
or  not,  is  confronted  with 
something  of  a  problem.  It  is  not  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  authentic  examples,  neither  is 
there  a  dearth  of  books  upon  the  subject. 
The  contrary  is  true.  The  very  wealth  of 
this  material,  the  numerous  museum  speci- 
mens and  the  voluminous  literature,  is  an 
embarrassment  to  the  serious  student.  The 
museum  collections  are  likely  to  contain  rare 
and  costly  pieces,  typical,  it  is  true,  but  for 
the  greater  part  representative  of  classes  of 
ware  which,  even  if  found  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, could  only  be  available  to  the  most 
opulent  buyers;  and  the  literature  proves  to 
be  largely  historical  and  by  no  means  alto- 
gether practical. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  his- 
torical side  of  the  subject,  it  is  more  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  point  out  in  the  better- 
known  and  more  available  wares,  certain 
features  by  which  they  readily  can  be  identi- 
fied. It  also  seems  desirable  to  note  some 
details  of  the  manufacturing  processes,  and 
of  the  technique  of  the  decoration  of  such 
pieces  as  the  average  collector  is  likely  to 
encounter. 

Like  all  arts  which  have  flourished  under 
royal  patronage,  so  it  is  with  Chinese  porce- 
lains. The  wares  have  been  grouped  under 
their  respective  dynasties,  and  have  been  still 
further  classified  under  the  names  of  the 
reigning    monarchs.       Although    existing    ex- 


amples can  be  dated  from  about  the  9th  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present  time,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  three-quarters  of  the  best  specimens 
in  public,  private,  and  commercial  collections 
can    be   ascribed    to   a   period   which    may   be 


Blue    and    white    ewer    with    dragon    head    on 

handle.      Body  of   ewer  decorated  with  a  lotos 

arabesque  design.     Mosaic  ground  on  neck  and 

cover.     K'ang  Hsi  period.     Height  13" 


roughly  dated  from  1662  to  1800.  This  is 
the  period  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  (which  came 
to  an  end  in  1910)  and  the  three  monarchs 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  wares  selected 
for  discussion  were  K'ang  Hsi  (1662-1722), 
Yung  Cheng  (1723-1735),  and  Ch'ien  Lung 
(1736-1795). 

K'ang  Hsi,  like  his  illustrious  French  con- 
temporary, the  Grand  Monarque,  strove  to 
develop  a  liberal  political  policy,  whose  ten- 
dency was  the  extension  of  national  domain 
and  the  promotion  of  international  relation- 
ships. His  efforts  strengthened  the  tradi- 
tional respect  for  arts  and  letters,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  desire  for  commerce.  He  sent 
embassies  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
even  received,  more  or  less  cordially,  a  num- 
ber of  French  Jesuit  missionaries.  One  of 
these,  Pere  d'Entrecolles,  took  more  than  a 
casual  interest  in  porcelain  making,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  letters  that  there  are  known 
so  many  of  the  details  of  the  process  during 
this  period. 

Porcelain,  so-called,  is  a  distinct  form  of 
earthenware.  The  term  is  understood  to 
mean  a  ware  with  a  hard,  pure  white  body, 
always  more  or  less  translucent.  Essentially 
it  is  a  combination  of  an  infusible  with  a 
fusible  material;  primary  clay  (kaolin)  mixed 
with  finely  ground  feldspathic  rock  (petunste). 
The  glaze  applied  before  or  after  the  original 
firing  consists  of  ingredients  similar  to  those 
of  the  body,  though  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  fusible  material.  Indeed,  specimens  of 
porcelain  vary  widely  in  their  composition, 
some   being   harder   and   heavier  than   others. 
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Steatite  is  used  in  a  certain  class  of  ware, 
erroneously  called  soft-paste.  This  properly 
called  stetitic  ware  is  lighter  than  the  other 
^inds.  and  has  somewhat  of  an  ivory  hue.  It 
is  a  distinct  variety. 

The  manufacturing  processes  were  com- 
paratively simple,  and  perhaps  the  most 
graphic  account  of  them  in  concise  form  can 
be  given  by  the  following  summarj  of  the 
titles  to  twenty  native  pictures.  These  wen- 
catalogued  at  the  Emperor's  command  by  the 
director  of  the  Imperial  manufactory .  The 
quotation  is  from  "Chinese  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain," by  R.  L.  Hobson. 

I.  Collection  of  the  Stone  and  Fabrication 

of  the  Paste. 
ii.  Washing  and  Purification  of  the  Paste. 
III.   Burning   the  Ashes   and    Preparing  the 

Glaze. 


Good  example  of  "steatitic"  porcelain,  with 
under-glaze  blue  design  of  archaically  ren- 
dered phoenix  and  scrolls.  Stiff  plaintain 
leaves  on  neck  of  vase.  K'ang  Hsi  period. 
Height  8" 

(The  ashes  of  burnt  lime  and  ferns 
were  mixed  with  "petunste"  to  form 
the  glazing  material.) 
iv.  Manufacture  of  Seggars.  (The  seg- 
gars  were  fireclay  cases  which  protected 
the  porcelain  in  the  kiln.) 
v.  Preparing  the   Moulds  for   the  Round 

Ware, 
vi.  Fashioning    the   Round    Ware    on    the 

Wheel. 
vii.  Fabrication  of  the  Vases, 
vin.  Collection  of  the  Blue  Color, 
ix.  Selection  of  the  Blue  Material. 
x.   Moulding  the  Paste  and  Grinding  the 

Colors, 
xi.  Painting  the  Round  Ware  in  Blue, 
xn.  Fabrication   and   Decoration   of   Vases, 
xin.  Dipping  the  Ware   Into  the  Glaze  or 

Blowing  the  Glaze  Onto  It. 
xiv.  Turning  the  Unbaked  Ware  and  Hol- 
lowing Out  the  Foot. 
xv.  Putting    the    Finished   Ware    Into   the 

Kiln, 
vvi.  Opening  the  Kiln  When  the  Ware  Is 
Baked. 


Covered  jar  in  famille-vert  enamels.  "Frog- 
spawn"  ground  decorated  with  flowers  and 
butterflies.  Panels  decorated  with  peony  and 
flowering  plants.  Trellis  border  with  symbolical 
ornaments.  Ch'ien  Lung  period  1736-1795. 
Height   13" 

xvn.  Decorating  the  Round  Ware  and  Vases 

in  "Foreign  Coloring." 
XVIII.  The  Open  Stove  and  the  Closed  Stove. 
(Two  types  of  small  kiln  used  to  fire 
the  on-glaze  enamels.) 
xix.  Wrapping    in    Straw    and    Packing   in 

Casks. 
xx.  Worshipping    the    God    and    Offering 
Sacrifice. 
This  gives  a  good  outline  of  porcelain  mak- 
ing, and  also  suggests  the  veneration  in  which 
the  craft  was  held. 

As  to  the  various  kinds  of  ware  made  dur- 
ing this  prolific  period,  they  were  legion ;  but 


they  may  be  classified  roughly  under  the  titles 
monochromes,  polychromes,  and  blue  and 
white. 

In  the  category  of  monochromes  there  fall 
not  a  few  varieties  of  noteworthy  wares.  It 
is  a  large  field  with  boundaries  ill-defined, 
but  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  authentic  speci- 
mens in  the  open  market,  it  does  not  seem 
desirable  to  cover  it  with  the  thoroughness 
which  the  intrinsic  values  of  certain  specimens 
deserve.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  small 
vases  and  bottles  made  in  both  under-glaze 
and  glaze  colors,  which  pass  under  such  sug- 
gestive names  as  sang-de-boeuf,  peach  bloom, 
turquoise  blue,  clair-de-lune,  celadon  (green) 
— but  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  cata- 
logue the  numerous  shades,  even  though  there 
are  generally  recognized  names  for  many  of 
them.  The  prices  of  genuine  specimens  are 
very   high,   and    the   average   collector   is   not 


Tall  covered  jar  or  potiche  of  17th  century 
"export  ware"  painted  in  underglaze  blue. 
Characteristic  lion  handle  on  cover.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  piece  is  the  relief  decora- 
tion on  the  three  bands;  painted  in  sepia  on  the 
"biscuit."      K'ang  Hsi  period.      Height  22" 


Baluster-shaped  vase  in  famille-rose  enam- 
els. Design;  pheasant  and  phoenix  in  a 
rockery,  with  beautifully  drawn  flowering 
prunus  branch  and  peony,  brocade  border. 
Ch'ien    Lung    period.      Height   20" 

likely  to  find  them  for  sale;  furthermore,  they 
are  imitated  almost  to  perfection  in  certain 
modern  pieces,  which  are  desirable  acquisi- 
tions if  bought  as  such. 

The  varieties  of  porcelains  that  can  be 
called  polychromes  are  naturally  very  great, 
and  many  worthy  specimens  are  available. 
Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  several 
"families" — famille-vert,  famille-rose,  famille- 
noir,  and  famille-jaune.  They  were  made  in 
the  under-glaze  painting,  on-glaze  or  on-bis- 
cuit  enamels,  and  a  combination  of  these.  As 
the  names  suggest,  the  decoration  follows  a 
fairly  constant  color  schedule,  which  once 
recognized  leaves  little  chance  for  error  in 
identification.  In  the  under-glaze  painting 
the  design  was  outlined  on  the  paste  and  then 
filled  in  with  colored  washes,  after  which  the 
piece  was  glazed  and  fired  once  at  an  intense 
heat. 

On-glaze  enameling,  as  the  name  suggests, 
is  a  rather  different  process.  The  decoration 
was  carefully  painted  in  outline  on  the  un- 
baked paste,  with  sometimes  a  few  touches  of 
under-glaze  blue  added,  generally  in  the 
borders.  The  piece  was  then  glazed  and 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


The  prize-winning  design  for  a  new  White  House  drawn  by  Mr.  Lee  Rombotis  in  competition  with  architectural  designers  from  all  over  the  country 

Should  We  Have  a  New  White  House? 


A   Timely  and  Important  Question  Answered  by  the  Prize  Drawings  of  a  Young  Architect 


By   AMOS   BARTON 


-■   Following    the   death   of 

President      Harding,     due     pri- 

l|^      marily  to  the  too  heavy  burdens 

of    his    office    and    the    implied 

I    inefficiency  of  the  executive  ma- 

JH  chinery    of    the    White    House, 

^^  and    the    incoming    of    President 

Coolidge,  who  is  above  all 
things  else  a  business  executive,  the  question 
has  been  raised,  "Is  not  now  the  time  to 
provide  more  spacious  and  better  arranged 
quarters  for  the  man  at  the  head  of  this 
nation  ?" 

It  has  long  been  known  that  both  as  a 
home  and  as  an  office  the  beautiful  if  anti- 
quated old  building  sentimentally  esteemed 
as  the  White  House,  is  hopelessly  inadequate 
for  its  purpose.  Even  the  comparatively  new 
addition,  used  exclusively  for  the  business 
affairs  of  the  Chief  Executive,  does  not  any 
longer  fulfill  its  mission.  If  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  expected  to  function 
at  his  best  and  for  the  whole  nation's  good, 
he  should  be  given  less  cramped  and  old- 
fashioned  quarters  in  which  to  perform  his 
labors.  The  office  of  the  president  of  the 
average  corporation  puts  to  shame  the  official 
home  of  the  country's  head. 

In  any  other  nation  than  the  United 
States  one  might  expect  an  environment  for 
its  leading  executive  to  be  less  important  and 
imposing  than  a  small-town  opera  house,  but 
among  a  people  whose  greatest  pride  rests 
upon  its  business  efficiency,  one  might  suppose 
its  foremost  executive  figure  would  be  housed 
with  some  approximation  to  his  importance 
and  the  dignity  of  his  position.  From  the 
business  point  of  view  the  White  House, 
despite  its  historic  associations,  is  an  archi- 
tectural  joke. 

Though  quite  unofficially,  yet  with  the 
purpose  of  arousing  public  interest,  the  Society 
of  Beaux  Arts  Architects,  which  includes  in 
its  membership  many  of  the  most  noted  de- 
signers of  public  buildings,  recently  offered 
a  competitive  prize  for  the  best  design  for  a 
home-office  for  the  President.  Over  many 
contestants  Mr.  Lee  Rombotis,  of  California, 
was  awarded  the  prize.  His  drawings  are 
here  reproduced. 

The  subject  set  for  competition  was  out- 
lined by  Henry  Bacon,  the  well-known  archi- 


The  site  of  the  White  House  was  selected 
by  President  George  Washington  and  Major 
Peter  Charles  L'Enfant  when  they  laid  out 
Washington  in  1791.  The  architect  of  the 
building  was  James  Hoban  of  Dublin  and  the 
plans  chosen  by  competition  were  accepted 
July  15,  1792.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  President  and 
Mrs.  John  Adams  were  the  first  occupants — 
November,  1800.  Burned  by  the  British  in 
1814,  Mr.  Hoban  superintended  its  restora- 
tion a  year  later.  The  first  appropriation  for 
repairs,  $15,000,  March  3,  1807.  Congress 
appropriated  $8,137  for  enlarging  "the  offices 
west  of  the  President's  House,"  1819.  First 
heated  by  gas,  1848;  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation  installed,  1853. 

A  thorough  overhauling  was  made  under 
direction  of  New  York  architects,  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  during  incumbency  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  June  20,  September  29,  1902. 
■Congress  appropriated  in  all  $475,445;  the  ar- 
chitects returning  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$7,906.10. 

The  dimensions  of  the  White  House,  in 
1840,  were:  length  or  frontage,  170  feet; 
depth  or  width,  86  feet.  The  mansion  was 
called  "White  House"  because  it  was  built  of 
white  free  stone.  Architect  Hoban  had 
modeled  the  structure  after  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster.  The  original  cost  was  de- 
frayed out  of  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by 
Maryland  and   Virginia. 


tect ;  it  was  to  be  an  office  and  reception 
building  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  necessary  offices  for  his  staff 
and  clerks  and  a  state  reception  hall  in  which 
people  could  circulate  without  obstruction  or 
confusion. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  instead  of  a  competi- 
tion this  was  not  a  commission,  because  every- 
one will  agree  that  such  a  building  befitting 
the  dignity  of  the  first  officer  of  a  great  na- 
tion is  a  very  real  necessity.  Let  us  hope 
that  before  long  we  will  see  such  an  edifice 
as  that  illustrated  here,  in  stone  and  marble 
instead  of  on  paper. 

Once    more    has    California,    the    land    of 


sunshine  and  clean  air,  acquired  laurels  in  the 
person  of  Lee  Rombotis,  the  winner  of  the 
sixteenth  Paris  Prize,  awarded  by  the  Society 
of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  for  the  best  archi- 
tectural drawing  submitted  in  their  annual 
competition. 

Mr.  Rombotis,  who  rightly  believes  that 
a  vigorous  body  is  the  necessary  premise  for 
a  vigorous  mind,  is  now  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  nearly  all  of  which  time  he  has  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  been  studying  the 
art  of  architecture.  As  a  boy  in  Los  Angel V 
he  involuntarily  noticed  the  buildings  he 
passed  in  his  daily  walks,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  orders  of  architecture  or 
the  principles  of  ornament,  approved  or 
condemned  them,  but  gave  evidence  of  his 
constructive  mind  by  thinking  out  how  he 
would  have  them  if,  as  too  often  was  the 
case,  the  latter  verdict  held.  Even  in  build- 
ing a  sand  castle  on  the  shore  he  unknow- 
ingly applied  these  principles  and  strove  for 
beauty. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  a 
living,  there  is  here  no  record  of  a  struggle 
against  poverty  and  privation,  because  he 
had  by  then  acquired  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  architecture  and  a  large  faculty  for 
observation,  which  enabled  him  without 
much  difficulty  to  obtain  employment  in  his 
chosen  profession. 

This  work  he  supplemented  by  joining  The 
Architectural  Club,  an  atelier  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  Institute,  where  he  was  able  to  give 
more  free  reign  to  his  imagination,  in  co- 
operation and  competition  with  other  stu- 
dents, under  the  guidance  of  a  patron. 

After  four  years  of  this  he  found  it  ad- 
visable to  come  East  for  more  intensive 
instruction  and  practice  of  the  many  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  needed  by 
the  modern  architect.  Thus  for  the  past 
year  he  has  been  studying  under  Professor 
Paul  Cret  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Although  he  has  followed  the  curriculum 
and  entered  the  competition  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  this  is  not  necessary  for  the  winning 
of  the  Paris  Prize,  as  it  is  open  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  under  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  but  it  is  a  very  excellent 
society  for  any  student  of  architecture,  sculp- 
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ture,  mural  painting  or  interior  decoration 
to  enroll  in,  the  chief  purposes  being:  to 
furnish  instructoin  in  the  arts  of  design  at 
^minimum  of  cost  to  students;  to  bring  art 
students  under  the  criticism  of  artists  who 
are  engaged  in  active  practice ;  to  carry 
students  beyond  the  academic  study  of  the 
arts  into  the  province  of  their  application 
and  practice ;  to  bring  about  cooperation 
among  the  various  art  schools  of  the  country 
and  to  allow  art  students  to  study  through- 
out the  year  uninterrupted   by   holidays. 

It  is  run  more  or  less  on  the'lines  of  the 
original  Institute  of  the  same  name  in  France, 
but  as  there  is  here  no  government;  aid  for 
such  a  trivial  matter  as  art  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered and  no  great  national  college  of  fine 
arts,  the  instruction  and  courses  are  decen- 
tralized and  under  the  guidance  of  patrons 
or  instructors  are  conducted  in  groups  and 
university  courses  all  over  the  country,  the 
designs  executed  being  submitted  for  judg- 
ment to  the  head  committee   in    New   Sort. 

Nine  medals  and  small  prizes  are  com- 
peted for  during  the  year,  but  the  ambition 
of  every  young  architect  is  to  win  the  Paris 
Prize  which  Mr.  Rombotis  has  triumphantly 
carried  off  for  this  year. 

For  this  there  are  two  eliminatary-pre- 
liminary  competitions  —  heats  our  sporting 
friends  would  call  them.  In  the  first  there 
were  a  hundred  entrants;  from  their  designs 
fifteen  were  selected  to  enter  the  second,  and 
from  these  five  students  were  chosen  for  the 
final.  They  were:  Lee  Rombotis,  first; 
Harry  K.  Bieg,  twenty-three,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  of  the  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  second;  I.  Jerry  Loebl,  of 
the  same  institute,  third  (they  each  received 
$100)  ;  M.  Banks  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Rudolph 
De  Getto,  both  of  the  Atelier  Hirons.  New 
York  City,  -were  fourth  and  fifth,  but  were 
placed  hors  concours  because  their  preliminary 
d^Jgns  were  not  adjudged  sufficiently  definite. 

The  jurors  were  James  Gamble  Rogers, 
President  of  the  Society;  Raymond  M.  Hood, 
John  Mead  Howells,  Joseph  Howland  Hunt, 
James  Otis  Post,  Whitney  Warren,  Benja- 
min W.  Morris,"  Henry  Bacon,  Charles  A. 
Piatt,  G.  A.  Lansburgh,  Milton  Bennett, 
Mediary  of  Philadelphia;  Beno  Jannson,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  H.  O.  Milliken,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  Lee  Rombotis,   the  Californian   whose  de- 
sign for  a  new  White  House  was  awarded  the 
Paris  Prize  of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Archi- 
tecture and  a  $3,000  scholarship 

The  winning  of  this  "Paris  Prize"  means 
that  the  career  of  the  holder  is  practically 
assured ;  previous  winners  who  have  returned 
are  among  the  leading  lights  of  the  profes- 
sion. He  is  by  the  French  Government 
authorized  to  enter  the  first  class  of  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  to  follow 
the  lectures  and  take  part  in  the  competition 
of  the  architectural  section.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  is  given  $3,000  to  enable  him  to 
travel  to  Paris  and  study  there  for  two  and 
a  half  years.  Before  receiving  it  he  has  also 
to  pass  an  examination  in  mechanics,  per- 
spective, history  and  such  like  subjects. 
These,  however,  present  no  great  difficulties 
to    an    intelligent   man,    as   he   has   to   know 


them    anyhow    to    be    an    efficient    architect. 

The  preliminary  sketch,  which  had  to  be 
executed  "en  loge,"  as  they  call  it,  that  is, 
in  the  studio  of  the  society  at  one  sitting 
without  outside  aid,  is  really  the  inspiration 
for  the  whole.  It  has  to  embody  all  the 
essential  features  and  the  general  idea  of  the 
design  as  a  whole.  This  is  kept  by  the 
society  and  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  main 
by  the  competitor  in  working  out  the  details 
for  the  finished  drawing,  which  he  is  given 
ten  weeks  to  develop,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  annual  committee. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  plans  and  elevation 
that  Mr.  Rombotis  has  succeeded  in  making 
his  design  eminently  economical  and  prac- 
tical. On  the  lower  floor  is  a  fine  room  for 
the  President,  surrounded  by  the  offices  for 
his  secretaries,  the  filing  of  documents  and 
the  like;  from  this  a  noble  stairway  leads 
directly  to  the  dais  for  reception  purposes, 
the  people  going  right  up  to  it  or  branching 
to  either  side,  where  they  can  circulate 
freely.  On  this  floor  there  would  also  be 
kitchens  for  banquet  or  buffet  service.  High 
windows  would  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  light,  while  the  whole  is  contained  in  a 
building  of  surprising  beauty. 

We  wish  Mr.  Rombotis  that  success  which 
follows  earnest  endeavor  coupled  with  imagi- 
nation and  ability,  and  trust  that  when  he 
returns  from  Paris  he  will  help  along  in  the 
good  work  of  raising  the  artistic  standard 
of  our  buildings,  whether  public  or  private, 
in  which  improvement  may  be  noticed  here 
and  there,  but  in  many  of  which  there  is 
room  for  much  more  imagination  on  a 
foundation  of   true   principles. 

The  proposal  that  Mr.  Rombotis'  plans  be 
adopted  by  Congress  is  here  seriously  made. 
That  the  President  in  such  an  environment  as 
is  shown  would  be  more  fittingly  housed  than 
in  the  present  White  House  no  one  can  gain- 
say. It  is  neither  undemocratic  nor  impossible 
to  erect  the  type  of  building  in  Washington 
which  the  Rombotis  drawings  suggest.  In  a 
building  of  this  character  the  head  of  the 
nation  would  live  and  do  his  work  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  man  into  whose  hands  our  affairs 
are  placed  every  four  years.  America,  assur- 
edly, needs  a  home  for  its  Chief  Executive  that 
reflects  something  of  our  power  and  progress. 
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•\fr.  Rombotis'  preliminary  sketch  of  the  front  elevation  with  a  view  of  the  interior  of  his  proposed  new  White  Ho 
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Par/  o/  /Ae  inscription  from  a  rare 
Chinese  scroll  of  the  Uth  century, 
presenting  the  teachings  of  Taoist 
sages.  It  is  interesting  because  of 
the  reverse  printing,  which  shows 
the  inking  of  the  woodblock 


Entrance  to  the  new  Administration 

Building    of    the    (non-sectarian) 

Canton  College 
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Another  fragment  from  the  Taoist 
scroll  described  (at  left)  showing 
the  strength  and  fineness  of  the 
characters  cut  in  the  wood.  This 
and  the  companion  reproduction  are 
part  of  the  Orientalia  exhibition 


This    building   is   a   beautiful   blend- 
ing     of      Oriental     and      Occidental 
architecture 


Bringing  East  and  West  Together  Through  Art 

An  Exhibition  of  Aesthetic  Treasures  That  Visualizes  the  History  of  the  Chinese  Race 


"Father  Time  never  set  the  world  a  problem  as 
serious  as  that  of  our  relations  with  these  people 
of  the  Far  East.  Wise  answers  to  this  problem 
can  only  come  if  we  know  the  East  and  the  East 
knows  us." 

CHUS  picturesquely  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Library  sets  forth, 
on  one  of  its  unique  book- 
plates, the  underlying  motive 
of  the  exhibit  illustrative  of 
China  and  the  Chinese  to  be 
held  there  the  present  month  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Cotton  Dana,  whose  original 
methods,  since  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Library  twenty  years  ago,  in  making  its  re- 
sources available  for  the  industries  of  the 
great  commercial  port,  have  made  it  one  of 
the  foremost  institutions  in  this  country. 

"The  theatre  of  world  action  has  swept 
to  the  Pacific  and  we  in  America  with  our 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  should  be 
learning  about  those  four  hundred  Chinese 
millions.  Now  is  the  time,  I  believe,  when 
people  can  be  guided  into  really  knowing 
something  about  China  and  what  the  Chinese 
are  working  for  in  these  trying  times."  So 
said  Mr.  Dana  in  discussing  the  forthcoming 
exhibit  recently  with  the  writer.  "In  this 
exhibit,"  he  went  on,  "we  are  not  attempting 
to  tell  the  whole  story  of  a  nation  whose 
history  dates  back  3,000  years;  that  would 
be  both  absurd  and  impossible,  but  by  making 
what  we  do  show  as  intelligible  as  possible, 
we  feel  that  we  can  present  China  so  as  to 
suggest  her  great  qualities,  her  outstanding 
place  in  human  history  as  well  as  her  present 
problems.  While  we  are  showing  much  that 
is  finest  in  Chinese  art,"  he  added,  "we  want 
to  focus  the  exhibition  chiefly  on  China  as  a 
living,  growing  country;  a  going  concern 
which  in  this  reconstruction  period  merits  the 
attention   of  the  entire  world." 

As  we  all  know,  the  Chinese  constitute  one- 
fourth  of  the  human  race,"  avers  Mr.  Dana, 
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"but  do  we  realize  that  as  a  people  they 
must,  within  the  next  few  decades,  by  heroic 
effort  accomplish  the  transition  from  what  we 
might  properly  term  medievalism  in  industry 
to  that  form  of  modernity  which  has  taken 
Europe  centuries  to  make,  or  fall  a  prey  to 
exploiters  who  will  force  this  change  upon 
her,  drive  her  people  to  arms  for  self-preserva- 
tion and  make  of  China  a  center  of  new  wars 
more  menacing  than  any  the  world  has 
known." 

The  exhibition  will  present  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  screens,  bronzes,  textiles,  embroideries, 
paintings,   sculpture,   costumes,   jewelry  tools, 


Chinese  carved  ivory  screen   (one  of  a  pair)   of 

18<A    century    workmanship,   loaned    by    Dudley 

James,    Esq.,    of    New    York,    to    the    Chinese 

exhibition    of   the   Newark   Museum 


utensils  and  models  of  homes,  gardens  and 
institutions  representing  every  phase  of  Chi- 
nese life.  Ancient  native  arts  and  culture 
will  be  shown  side  by  side  with  exhibits  ot 
modern  educational,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial developments.  One  of  the  important 
features  of  the  exhibit  are  the  large  maps 
colored  and  lettered  to  be  read  easily  at  a 
distance,  telling  of  China's  history,  climate, 
population  and  agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce  at  Washington 
and  the  United  States  National  Museum  will 
show  specially  prepared  maps  and  graphs  from 
their  Far  Eastern  Divisions,  also  material  of 
various  kinds  illustrating  folk  life  which  con- 
stitute interesting  analogies  between  the 
oldest  of  civilizations  and  the  newest  and 
largest  of  republics. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Edmunds,  President  of  the 
Canton  Christian  College,  one  of  the  most 
influential  non-sectarian  institutions  in  the 
world,  has  contributed  drawings  and  diagrams 
explaining  the  various  physical  problems  of 
China, — drought  and  irrigation,  flood  and 
river  control ;  also  an  exhibit  showing  the 
work  in  improving  sericulture  by  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  scientific  methods  and  models 
of  Chinese  buildings  that  combine  success- 
fully the  occidental  and  oriental  forms  of 
architecture. 

Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  who  has  recently  made 
a  survey  of  the  schools  of  China  for  the 
Chinese  Government,  has  donated  his  exhibit 
of  art  as  taught  in  modern  Chinese  educa- 
tional  institutions. 

Mr.  C.  F.  You,  head  of  Ton  Ying  &  Co., 
the  largest  dealers  of  Chinese  antiques  in  the 
world,  has  loaned  ancient  stone  sculpture, 
bronzes,  porcelains  and  other  products  of  the 
great  periods  of  Chinese  art ;  the  most  notable 
piece  is  the  bronze  Buddhistic  statuette  of 
Kwan-yin,  the  goddess  of  Mercy,  excavated 
in   1882  from  the  Great   Buddha  Monastery 
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in  Fung  Chow  in  the  Shen-Si  province. 
After  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  gold 
on  this  figure  is  still  in  an  excellent  state  (it 
preservation. 

Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  Wytter  Bynner, 
and  Professor  Simkhovitch  of  Columbia, 
have  contributed  their  collections  of  rare 
paintings  and  jade,  while  the  Chinese  Stu- 
dents' Club  of  the  University  has  carefully 
prepared  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  intellectual 
renaissance  in  China  and  its  output. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Richardson,  the  well-known 
mechanical  engineer,  will  have  his  notable 
collection  of  native  tools,  mechanical  con- 
trivances and  household  articles  on  view. 
Dr.  John  H.  Reisner,  Dean  of  Hanking 
University,  will  exhibit  native  tools  and  cos- 
tumes. 

The  famous  panels  carved  out  of  ivory, 
jade  and  lapis-lazuli  made  for  the  Emperor 
Chien-lung,  which  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago  adorned  the  walls  of  the  palace 
in  the  Forbidden  City,  will  be  among  the 
rarest  objects  of  art  of  this  class  on  view. 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  who  now  owns  them, 
purchased  them  from  the  Chamot  collection, 
and  has  loaned  them  to  the  Museum. 


Stotuette  of  gold  and  bronze,  more  than  1000 
years  old,  excavated  in  1882  from  the  Great 
Buddha  Monastery  in  the  Shen-Si  province, 
China.  It  is  the  rarest  speciman  of  this  class 
of  ancient  Chinese  art  in  existence.  Loaned 
by  Mr.  C.  F.   You  to  the  Newark  Museum 


Mrs.  Felix  Fuld,  actively  interested  in  the 
Chinese  exhibition  of  art,  to  be  held  at  the 
Newark  Museum.  Mrs.  Fuld  is  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Louis  Bamberger,  who  has  given  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  to  the  Mi. 


Mrs.   Chester  R.   Hoag,  wife   of   the  President 
of    the    Newark    Library    Association,    and    a 
zealous   worker  in   behalf   of   the  great   exhibi- 
tion of  Chinese  Art  to  be  shown  this  month 


Other  exhibitors  are:  Mr.  Herbert 
E.  House,  Dr.  Catherine  Travis,  of 
Honan  province,  China,  women's 
clothing  and  fancy  articles;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Barrett,  of  New  York  and 
Peking,  China,  furs  from  Mongolia; 
Mr.  F.  R.  Eldridge,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  photo- 
graphs and  manuscripts;  objects  have 
been  loaned  by  Samuel  Sokobin,  who 
in  his  official  capacity  as  United  States 
Consul,  has  recently  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  world's  news  in  connec- 
tion with  tragic  episodes  of  the  Kalgan 
border  country  in  Mongolia. 

Additional  exhibitors  from  New 
York  are:  Miss  Katherine  Dreier ; 
Soy  Kee  and  Co.,  modern  porcelains 
and  cloisonne;  Long  Sang  Ti  Chinese 
Curio  Company,  embroideries  and  rare 
china;  Mr.  A.  W.  Bahr,  early  pottery 
and  textiles;  Josef  Hall  (Upton 
Close),  rubbings  from  ancient  Chinese 
sculpture;    E.    Colonna,    the     famous 


designer,  shows  some  exquisitely  wrought 
pendants;  Mr.  Dudley  James,  a  pair  of  rare 
ivory  screens;  Mrs.  Simeon  Ford,  Buddhist 
paintings;  Lam,  Glines  &  Co.  have  prepared 
complete  exhibits  showing  the  tea  and  rug 
industries  of  China. 

Orientalia,  the  only  firm  in  the  country 
dealing  exclusively  in  books  and  manuscripts 
on  the  Far  East,  has  loaned  several  rare  scrolls 
of  the  17th  century,  illustrative  of  the  work 
of  the  Taoist  sages.  This  notable  array  of  ex- 
hibitors, which  is  necessarily  but  a  partial  list, 
will  alone  insure  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Newark 
Museum  Association  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Newark  Public  Library,  Mr.  Chester  R. 
Hoag,  president  of  the  Association,  said: 
"This  exhibition  is  almost  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  civic  progress  and  endeavor, 
considering  its  special  purpose.  It  presents 
the  unique  spectacle  of  one  of  the  greatest 
modern  industrial  centers  in  this  country  try- 
ing to  get  a  line  on  the  oldest  civilization  in 
the  world.  The  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
Americans  do  not  understand  conditions  in 
China  handicaps  us  as  a  nation  in  formulating 
any  constructive  policy  in  dealing  with   that 


Pottery  statuette  of  a  horse,  excavated  in  Honan  province, 
China.  It  dates  from  the  Tong  Dynasty,  A.D.  618-906.  Loaned 
to   the  Newark  Museum   by  A.   W.  Bahr,  Esq.,  of  New    York 


Mrs.  Daniel  Z.  Noorian  {who  was  Miss  Belle 
Ward  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.),  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Newark  Museum  and 
actively  interested  in  the  forthcoming  exhibi- 
tion  of   Chinese   Art   to   be  held   here 


country.  Under  Mr.  Dana's  direc- 
tion, this  exhibition,  I  believe,  is  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  right  direction," 
he  added.  "The  Museum  which  has 
been  housed  in  the  Public  Library  for 
fourteen  years  is  known  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  as  a  'live'  museum. 
Its  success  is  not  measured  only  by  its 
possessions  but  the  use  it  has  continual- 
ly made  of  them.  During  this  period, 
it  should  be  said,  Mr.  Dana  has  given 
his  services  as  director  to  the  Museum 
entirely  without  remuneration  and  I 
cannot  express  too  strongly  my  appre- 
ciation of  his  unselfish  devotion." 

The  present  exhibition  is  probably 
the  last  that  will  be  held  in  the  Li- 
brary building  for  the  Museum  is 
soon  to  have  a  spacious  structure  of 
its  own,  equal  in  beauty  and  utility  to 
the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  this 
country. 

Behind  all  this  we  find  a  story  full 
of  human  interest  that  dates  back 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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The  quality  of  F (train's  humor  is  dis- 
tinctly Gallic — much  of  it  too  broad 
for  publication  in  this  country.  But 
with  this  we  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned as  with  the  thrust  and  sweep 
of  his  line  in  pen  and  ink 


The  Coryphee's  Mother  (to  footman 
who  has  delivered  a  case  of  wine  and 
has  been  invited  to  sample  it) :  "Tell 
your  master,  the  Duke,  we  thank 
him  for  his  present  and  my  daughter 
thinks  of  him   constantly" 


A  Famous  Illustrator  of  French  Manners 

Forain  Has  Immortalized  Certain  Parisian  Types   With  the  Pen  of  a  Cynic 


£  ^yEVERAL      artists,      literateurs 

^^^^..^^  and  business  men  were  sitting 
^^f^^^  at  tne  same  cafe  table  in 
"^^        W    Paris  a   few  years  ago.     They 

^*— ^  were  discussing  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  caricaturists  most  in 
vogue  at  that  time,  Sem  and  Cappiello.  An 
American  artist  noticed  that  two  individuals, 
who  were  strangers  to  him,  spoke  in  a  very 
intelligent  and  appreciative  manner,  denoting 
wide  culture  and  a  fine  sense  of  criticism. 
After  the  two  men  left,  the  others  adjourned 
to  Forain's  studio  and  the  American  inquired 
if  the  two  who  had  spoken  so  interestingly  at 
the  cafe  were  critics  or  literary  men.  It 
appeared  that  they  were  both  salesmen,  one 
a  French  traveling  agent  selling  olive  oil,  the 
other  wine.  The  American  said:  "In  our 
country  two  successful  drummers  would  only 
be  able  to  talk  intelligently  about  business, 
baseball  and  racing."  Forain  added:  "But 
then  they  wouldn't  want  to  sit  at  our  table." 

Forain  was  always  a  great  admirer  of 
America  and  our  institutions,  and  he  imitated 
the  American  man  by  shaving  his  beard  and 
mustache  and  by  wearing  a  black  "Buffalo 
Bill"  hat  which  he  wore  constantly,  even 
when  working  in  his  studio,  although  he  pos- 
sessed a  fine  crop  of  hair.  He  appeared  to 
work  in  an  haphazard  way,  seldom  drawing 
directly  from  models,  since  his  memory  was 
very  retentive;  he  sketched  for  hours  from 
past  impressions  while  his  friends  lolled 
round,  smoking  and  gossiping  about  the 
events  of  the  day  and  every  now  and  then 
he  would  utter  a  remark  in  his  terse,  epigram- 
matic manner. 

His  studio  was  one  of  the  barest  I  have 
ever  seen,  utterly  devoid  of  furniture  except 
a  few  chairs  and  an  easel ;  no  paintings  or 
sketches  were  on  the  walls,  only  a  few  dozen 
drawings  on  a  chair.  Although  the  studio 
was  near  the  fashionable  Champs  Elysees,  it 
looked  as  if  the  artist  had  just  moved  in  or 
was  ready  to  move  out. 

Forain  was  always  secretive  about  his  early 
life  and  antecedents ;  in  fact,  not  even  his  best 
friends  could  give  very  much  information, 
except  that  his  father  was  a  poor  working- 
man  and  that  his  childhood  was  very  un- 
happy. It  is  quite  certain  that  his  Gallic 
wit,  his  peppery  epigrams  printed  underneath 
his  cartoons,  had   given  him  a  wider  hearing, 
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attracted  more  attention  than  his  early  work 
would  ever  have  done.  His  first  drawings, 
mostly  done  in  pen  and  ink,  were  sketched 
in  a  scrawly,  groping  line,  with  great  finesse, 
but  without  much  character.  Later  he  used 
the  softer  crayons  and  finally  he  employed 
exclusively  the  Japanese  brush  and  bold,  clear 
but  very  powerful   strokes. 

The  influence  of  the  Japanese  upon  Forain's 
style  is  easily  traced,  for  about  thirty  years 
ago  there  were  several  exhibitions  of  Japanese 
drawings  in  Paris.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Hokusai's  and  other  Japanese  masters  were 
shown  there  and  the  critics  and  literateurs 
filled  the  pages  of  the  magazines  and  the 
newspapers  with  enthusiastic  praise  of  these 
masterpieces  of  Oriental  art.  Many  French 
artists  from  then  on  discarded  pen  and  ink 
as  a  medium  and  worked  in  the  uneven,  warm 
line  of  the  Japanese  brush. 

Jean  Louis  Forain  was  the  artist's  full 
name  although  he  never  used  the  capital 
letters,  merely  signing  his  sketches  and  car- 
toons "forain."  He  soon  became  famous  and 
his  drawings  were  at   a   premium,  the  artist 


<^l«A«^- 


'A    few  more  strokes  and   the  artist   would 
have   made   silhouettes   of    us" 


getting  as  much  as  a  thousand  francs  a  draw- 
ing and  publishing  from  thirty  to  forty 
drawings  a  month.  His  captions  and  legends 
were  as  famous  as  his  cartoons  and  they  were 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  cafes. 
Other  artists  may  have  been  able  to  draw  as 
well  but  few  could  invent  such  pithy,  con- 
cise, corrosive  epigrams.  They  were  reminis- 
cent of  the  best  legends  of  Daumier  and 
Gavarni,  the  witty  sayings  of  Madame  Se- 
vigne  and  the  wags  of  the  old  regime. 

Most  of  Forain's  legends  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  English ;  they  lose  their  Gallic*- 
flavor,  and  others  would  shock  the  mind  of 
the  average  Anglo-Saxon.  But  a  few  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  trend  of  his  mind.  There 
is  a  caption,  "Our  Enemies,"  over  a  drawing 
of  a  valet  talking  to  a  maid:  "Monsieur  just 
asked  me,  'Are  you  abstemious?'  What  does 
that  mean?"  "I  don't  know,"  answered  the 
maid,  "it  must  be  one  of  those  words  they 
use  to  humiliate  servants."  Another  caption 
is,  "Cry  from  the  Heart."  The  cartoon 
shows  a  man  fishing  and  the  maid  who 
arrives  on  the  run  from  the  house.  "Mon- 
sieur, madame  has  just  fainted!"  The  hus- 
band: "Don't  yell  so  loud  ...  the  fishes  are 
not  deaf!" 

Several  critics  have  compared  Forain  to 
Degas,  which  was  unjust  and  inaccurate,  for 
except  for  the  fact  that  in  his  early  drawings 
Forain  drew  a  great  many  dancing  girls,  their 
style  was  as  dissimilar  as  their  tendencies. 
Degas  was  a  great  painter,  famous  for  his 
ballet  girls,  although  he  painted  horses  and 
nude  figures;  he  never  mixed  his  painting 
with  literature,  history  or  politics;  he  never 
published  his  drawings  in  magazines  or  news- 
papers; he  was  practically  unknown  to  the 
general  public.  Whereas  Forain,  although 
he  painted,  was  greater  as  a  cartoonist  and 
even  greater  as  a  satirist,  he  was  not  only 
famous  in  France  but  his  fame  had  gone  be- 
yond its  frontiers  and  we  can  assert  without 
being  contradicted  that  as  a  political  and 
social  cartoonist  he  has  no  peer  in  the  world. 
He  is  the  Juvenal  of  the  Paris  boulevards  and 
the  Swift  of  the  brush.  Of  the  thousands  of 
cartoonists  of  the  nineteenth  century  only 
three  will  be  remembered  as  genuine  artists, 
Daumier,  Gavarni  and  Forain. 

Physically  Forain  looked  like  a  naughty  and 
cynical  little  abbe  of  the  ancient  regime;  pale, 
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The   Dog    (out  of  breath):   "Hell,   thank   heaven,  one   of  her   tires 
has  burst  before  I  did!" 


ill  applying  for  a  position:   "Here  i 
I  am   sometimes   blind' 


a  reference  showing 


slight,  undersized,  with  stooping  shoulders. 
His  early  years  were  influenced  by  Abbe 
Charpantier,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  pre- 
cocious gamin,  but  his  education  was  not 
classic;  he  received  his  training  in  the  side 
streets,  the  gutters,  the  back-stairs,  and  later 
he  finished  his  studies  in  tiiC  studios,  the 
cafes,  back  stage,  in  furnished  rooms  and 
the  boulevards. 

In  the  early  nineties  he  started  a  paper 
in  colaboration  with  the  famous  comic 
artist  and  cartoonist  Caran  D'Ache,  a 
paper  called  P'sst.  The  first  editor  to 
suggest  that  he  write  his  own  legends 
was  the  editor  of  the  "Courrier  Fran- 
cais."  It  was  then,  and  only  then,  that 
Forain  unfolded  his  real  genius  to  its 
full  power;  his  drawings  and  his  legends 
made  an  almost  perfect  combination.  His 
best  work  is  represented  by  his  lithographs 
and  his  etchings  and  his  poorest  work  was 
do.ne  during  the  Dreyfuss  affair. 
*That  famous  Case  had  upset  France 
like  a  poisonous  dope,  obscured  some  of 
the  clearest  minds  and  maddened  the  rest. 
France  was  insane  with  the  fear  of  spies, 
traitors  and  foreign  bankers.  Back  of  the 
whole  dastardly  plot  was  a  dissolute 
gambler,  Colonel  Estherhazy,  who  plant- 
ed evidence  against  the  innocent  Drey- 
fuss, and  the  Army ;  the  Church  stood 
behind  the  arch-traitor.  Only  a  handful 
of  intellectuals  had  the  courage  to  stand 
back  of  Zola,  and  the  truth  slowly  came  out, 
but  the  mind  of  the  public  was  so  perverted 
that  public  opinion  was  voiced  by  Rochefort 
when  he  exclaimed:  "If  he  is  not  guilty  he 
should  be!"  Forain  sided  with  the  anti- 
Dreyfussards   and   penned   some  of   his   most 


vicious  cartoons.  There  was  almost  a  revolu- 
tion in  France  and  the  result  was  a  reform 
of  the  Army  and  the  Church.  A  few  months 
ago  the  traitor  Estherhazy  died  almost  un- 
noticed in  the  suburbs  of  an  English  city. 
Although   Forain  was  born  in    1852  he  is 


Girl  to  her  mother, 
my   dear,  to    tell  the 


ot  necessary, 
servants   we  are  related" 


His  Wife:  "Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about?" 
Her    Husband:     "That    you     are    prettiest    when    your 
mouth   is  closed" 

still  artistically  active,  and  they  say  that  re- 
cently he  has  painted  some  religious  subjects, 
which  would  be  as  amusing  as  Aretino  writ- 
ing a  thesis  on  the   Holy  Ghost.     Although 
Forain    has    had    an    intensely    busy    life    it 
was  not  adventurous  or  romantic;  his  work 
was    greater    than    his    life.      He 
was  always  interested   in  politics, 
French  politics  and   Parisian  life. 
Years  ago  he  painted  some  inter- 
esting   portraits,    but   he   was    too 
truthful  to  be  a  successful  portrait 
painter.     It  is  not  known  that  he 
ever    painted    a    landscape    or    a 
marine    and    his    animals    are    as 
rare   as  his   pictures   of   children ; 
only  people,   in   all  walks  of  life 
and  of  the  lower  social  strata,  in 
all    their   brutality,    meanness,    ra- 
pacity   and    stupidity    appealed    to 
him ;   the  more  earthly,  the  more 
he  loved  them.     His  cartoons  will 
go  down  into  history  as  very  good 
reflection    of    his    time    with    its 
habits  and  its  manners. 

The  writer  was  relating  to  Fo- 
rain and  some  of  his  friends  the 
difficulties  he  had  encountered  with 
a  Chicago  editor,  who  considered 
his    caricatures    expensive    because 


they  were  drawn  in  too  few  lines.  Especially- 
one,  a  caricature  of  the  well-known  Chicago 
politician  called  "Bath  House  John,"  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  newspaper  man,  for  it 
was  drawn  in  a  single  line.  "Why,"  exclaimed 
the  angry  editor,  "there  aren't  ten  dollars' 
worth  of  lines  in  this  drawing!"  The  ar- 
tist retorted:  "But,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
should  in  all  justice  give  me  ten  dollars  for 
every  line  that  I  did  not  put  in  it."  Fo- 
rain and  the  other  artists  laughed  heartily 
at  the  innocence  of  the  Chicago  man. 

A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  who  had 
likewise   been   listening  to   the  story   and 
had  been  looking  over  some  sketches  which 
he  had  bought  from  Forain,  picked  up  one 
which  the  artist  considered  one  of  his  best; 
it  was  drawn  in  his  most  concise  manner. 
As  he  was  looking  over  it,  the  wealthy  one 
mused :    "I  don't  see  how  you  could  elimi- 
nate a  single  line  fromthis  figure  without 
spoiling  it."     Forain  took  up  the  drawing, 
glanced  at  it  and  remarked:     "It  might  be 
done."   The  art  patron  insisted:    "I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  see  you  do  it."    Forain 
smiled  and  slowly  said :     "It  will  cost  you 
five  hundred  francs  to  see  it  done."    Then 
the  Mecenas  nonchalantly  took  out  of  his 
pocketbook  a  banknote  and  placing  it  on 
the  table,  said  to  the  artists  present :  "Gen- 
tlemen, you  are  to  be  the  judges.     If  the 
elimination  meets  with  your  approval,  Fo- 
rain gets  the  money.     Is  that  agreeable  to 
you,  monsieur  Forain?"    The  artist  nodded  his 
head,  took  the  drawing  and  rubbed  out  a  line 
from  the  figure.     He  held  it  out  to  the  group 
who,  voicing  their  admiration,  adjudged   the 
money  to  him.     The  French   patron  of  arts 
threw  up  his  hands  and  departed. 


■Hj 


r*"~ 

Husband   who   has   to   carry   his   own   trunk   upstairs: 
"Oh,   if   I    was    only   fifty   years    old   again!" 
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The  Delancey  Street  front  of  the  stable  in  its  original  condition  befc 
any  alterations  were  undertaken 


The  front  of  the  Delancey  Street  Apartments  after  remodeling.     Note 
the  slight  extent  of  actual  change 


The  Stable   That   Became  an  Apartment   House 

A   Philadelphia  Experiment  Resulting  in  Beauty  and  Comfort  on  a  Side   Street 


STABLE  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  as  a  possible 
basis  for  a  dwelling  place. 
Provided  a  little  ingenuity 
and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  good  taste  are  brought 
to  bear,  a  stable  may  be  made  a  far  more 
inviting,  as  well  as  interesting  abode  than 
many  a  structure  presumably  designed  in  the 
first  instance  to  house  humans. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  how 
the  De  Lancey  Apartments,  in 
Philadelphia,  were  created  by 
transformation  from  an  old  stable, 
a  transformation  that  is  signifi- 
cant for  two  reasons,  both  of 
which  deserve  attention  for  the 
suggestive  value  attached. 

First,  the  remodelling  that  has 
taken  place  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  what  common  sense 
and  ingenious  imagination  may 
accomplish  in  adapting  a  building 
no  longer  needed  for  its  original 
purpose  to  a  new  purpose  alto- 
gether timely  and  useful,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  for 
the  expense  of  alteration  and 
equipment  with  plumbing,  light- 
ing, and  the  like,  was  about  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars. 

Second,  the  conversion  we  are 
examining  points  the  way  to  one 
means  of  reclaiming  small  streets 
in  large  cities  where  space  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more 
valuable,  and  where  ever-increas- 
ing congestion  stresses  the  need 
for  more  housing  accommodation. 
Just    exactly    what    has    taken 


By  HAROLD   DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

place  in  the  creation  of  the  De  Lancey  Apart- 
ments will  be  most  readily  intelligible  if  we 
have  the  story  briefly  from  start  to  finish.  It 
is  this:  Not  long  ago,  the  bachelor  owner 
was  seeking  a  small  house  in  one  of  the  so- 
called  "back  streets"  of  Philadelphia.  For 
many  years  these  little  streets,  lying  between 
the  broader  streets  in  the  older  residence  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  were  wholly  given  over  to 
private  stables  and  a  few  tiny  dwellings  for 
coachmen    and    artisans.      Later,    the    stables 


General 


became  garages  and  the  coachmen  became 
chauffeurs.  In  some  cases,  where  there  were 
neither  stables  nor  garages,  the  lesser  streets 
were  lined  on  both  sides  with  rows  of  modest 
dwellings  tenanted  by  the  negro  population. 
Now,  however,  all  this  is  rapidly  changing. 
The  steady  advance  of  property  values  and, 
still  more,  the  expansion  of  business  and  the 
rapid  invasion  of  residence  districts  by  shops 
and  offices,  have  obliged  people  to  turn  to  the 
redemption  of  the  long-neglected  "back 
streets."  A  great  deal  of  this  re- 
demption has  already  taken  place, 
with  highly  satisfactory  results. 
Hence,  the  owner's  quest  for  a 
small  house  that  he,  too,  might  re- 
habilitate for  himself. 

At  that  point  the  real  estate 
broker  offered  him  a  stable  with 
some  forty  feet  frontage.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  reject  it. 
Then,  on  second  thought,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  were 
doubtless  plenty  of  other  people  in 
like  case  with  himself,  people  who 
were  looking  for  homes,  and  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  turn  the 
erstwhile  stable  into  a  number  of 
small  apartments,  thereby  making 
a  home  for  himself  and  also  homes 
for  others  similarly  circumstanced, 
the  whole  transaction  being  not 
without  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  possibilities  of  remodelling 
duly  canvassed  and  the  decision 
reached,  the  next  step  was  the 
actual  alteration.  A  careful  com- 
parison of  the  stable  front,  as  it 
was  originally,  with  the  front  of 
the  apartment,  as  it  now  appears. 


adjacent 
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will  show  how  little  structural  change 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
modelling of  the  facade — a  coat  of 
,  stucco,  the  partial  filling  of  a  large 
doorway  to  change  it  into  a  window, 
the  cutting  down  of  a  small  window 
to  make  a  doorway,  and  one  or  two 
other  slight  alterations  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  less  important  windows. 

Inside,  the  old  divisions  were  all 
retained  and  a  few  additional  parti- 
tions were  constructed  in  order  to 
make  proper  hallways  and  give  the 
requisite  number  of  apartments,  most 
of  which  consist  of  a  living-room,  bed- 
room and  bath.  Owing  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  old  partitions. 
and  by  the  general  interior  structure, 
the  plan  is  curiously  irregular,  but  it 
is  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  there 
is  no  waste  space  and  all  the  rooms  are 
pleasant  and  light. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  features 
about  the  establishment  is  the  garden 
at  the  back.  Shielded  on  the  north  by 
the  rear  wall  of  the  apartments,  and 
lying  open  to  the  south,  the  conditions 
for  growth  are  favorable,  and  the  ut- 
most has  been  made  of  a  very  limited 
area,  both  in  plan  and  planting  so  that 
its  presence  is  a  veritable  delight. 
Thanks  to  its  arrangement,  it  appears 
larger  than  it  actually  is.  To  this 
garden  all  the  tenants  of  the  house 
have  access,  and  some  of  the  room: 
directly  into  it.  On  top  of  the  sma 
extension  there  is  a  comfortably  appointed 
roof  garden  with  a  pleasant  outlook  into  the 
garden  below. 

In  making  the  garden  an  item  of  special 
attraction  the  owner  has  not  only  gratified 
his  personal  inclinations  in  a  manner  very 
acceptable  to  all  the  tenants  and  neighbors, 
tvit  he  has  incidentally  done  a  good  stroke  of 
.^siness,  for  beauty  and  grace  are  always 
utilitarian     assets     and     measurably     enhance 


corner  of   the  garden   which   is  so   planned   that   the   utmost 
effect  is  gained  from  a  small  area 


open 
rear 


property  values  in  actual  dollars  and  cents. 
Fortunately  this  truth,  which  it  seems  ought 
to  be  obvious  enough,  is  winning  more  and 
more  recognition  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
build  for  investment.  An  example  of  this 
sort  is  an  edifying  act  of  faith  that  deserves, 
and  doubtless  will  elicit,  emulation. 

The  task  of  giving  the  apartments  their 
full  measure  of  interest  and  charm  did  not 
end  with  supplying  the  mere  permanent  set- 
ting. It  was  designed  to  furnish  each  apart- 
ment with  the  necessary  complement  of  mov- 


ables,   leaving    the   smaller    individual 
things  to  be  supplied  by  the  tenants. 

A  series  of  visits  to  country  antique 
shops  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
enough  old  tables,  secretaries,  chests, 
chests  of  drawers,  and  Windsor  chairs 
to  supply  all  the  rooms.  These  an- 
tiques are  of  good  early  pattern,  in 
mahogany  and  walnut,  though,  of 
course,  not  of  the  type  for  which  col- 
lectors pay  extravagant  prices.  By 
purchasing  them  in  their  condition  as 
found  and  then  turning  them  over  to 
a  cabinet-maker  to  be  cleaned  and 
waxed,  the  expense  was  not  prohibi- 
tive. As  an  investment,  it  was  sound, 
for  antiques  always  fetch  a  reasonable 
figure,  especially  in  the  city,  and  what 
is  still  more  important,  the  presence 
of  such  furniture  gives  an  unusual 
charm  and  distinction  to  the  whole 
house  well  worth  every  penny  ex- 
pended. The  bedsteads  are  of  modern 
make,  but  of  a  fashion  to  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

The  whole  method  pursued  in  the 
designing  and  equipping  of  the  De 
Lancey  Apartments  is  novel  in  its 
element  of  personal  solicitude  and  the 
consequent  individuality  achieved.  If 
more  small  apartment  nouses  were  un- 
dertaken in  a  like  spirit  there  would 
be  fewer  barracks  and  more  homes 
for  the  enjoyment  of  apartment  house 
dwellers.  It  is  a  justifiable  cause  of  com- 
plaint that  the  average  apartment  house  is  a 
purely  impersonal  affair.  From  the  very  fact 
of  its  multiplex  repetition  of  identical  groups 
of  rooms  it  inevitably  lacks  the  element  of 
individuality.  The  mere  thought  of  becom- 
ing an  apartment  dweller  seems  to  involve  a 
humiliating  surrender  of  personality  in  one's 
environment ;  it  wounds  a  sensitive  person's 
amour  propre.  All  this  obnoxious  imperson- 
ality the  architect,  William  Heyl  Thompson, 
in  this  case,  has  happily  contrived  to  eliminate. 


Nearly  all  the  apartments  consist  of  living-room,  bedroom,  and  bath,  the 
arrangement,  however,  being  different  in  each  case 


So  far  as  the  principal  items  of  equipment  are  concerned,  the  i 
furnished  with  antiques  well-placed  and  harmonious 
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An  ornamental  sconce  in  crystal  and  gold,  the 
topping  showing  an   urn   with   an   outline  bead- 
ing, is  a  feature  of   this  room   in   the  home  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Lancashire  in   Boston 


O 


Another    Boston    home    in    the    Colonial    spirit 

has  some  charming  sconces  in  the  living-room, 

the  decorative   motif  being  an  eagle  of  bronze 

with  a  wreath  and  tassels 


In  the  music-room  of  the  Rose  Dexter  house, 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  the  sconces  appropri- 
ately depict  various  musical  instruments  in- 
terwoven and  held  in  place  by  a  crinkling 
brass    ribbon 


The  Decorative  Value  of  the  Sconce 

How  and  Where  to  Place  These  Side-Lights  to  the  Best  Advantage 

By  MARY  HARROD  NORTHEND 

Author  of  "Colonial  Homes  and  Their  Furnishing/'  "Historic  Homes  of  Nezv  England,"  "Remodeled  Farmhouses,"  etc. 


~~^r~^m  OR  the  side  lighting  of  a  room, 
j    what     can     be     more     effective 
^L^^J     than      the      judicious      use      of 
^J    sconces?      For    sconces,    if    not 
\   a   necessity,    are   a   happy   addi- 
JH  tion    to    the    interior   decorating 

"^k  schemes.       They     brighten     up 

dark  corners  by  equalizing  and 
diffusing  a  soft  light,  thus  providing  a  cheer- 
ful, colorful  note  most  desirable.  While 
usually  found  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace, 
where  the  family  gathers  to  enjoy  the  fire- 
light as  the  sputtering  logs  sizzle  and  crackle 
on  the  hearth,  their  use  is  not  restricted  to 
this  particular  area.  Today,  we  are  realiz- 
ing that  they  are  equally  well  adaptable  to 
other  parts  of  the  room ;  always  acting  as 
the  good  Samaritan  and  adapting  themselves 
most  fittingly  to  each  and  every  placing. 

In  olden  days  before  gas  and  electricity 
came  into  use,  they  were  especially  suitable 
for  wall  -  brackets.      The   first   sconces   were 


made  of  tin,  with  an  oblong  back  that  acted 
as  a  reflector,  and  a  semi-circular  base  hold- 
ing the  candle-sockets,  a  bent-over  flange 
further  reflecting  the  light.  Each  sconce 
contained  a  small  hole  in  the  back  that  it 
might  be  hung  on  a  nail  fastened  in  to  the 
wall  for  this  purpose.  Today  these  sconces 
are  being  carried  out  in  wood,  painted  in 
many  colors,  some  black  with  edges  of  green 
or  dull  yellow  with  decoration  on  the  top 
flange,  supposed  to  repeat  the  design  of  the 
chintz  used  in  hangings  or  slip-covers. 
Wooden  sconces  are  particularly  appropriate 
for  bedrooms,  where  on  a  white  background, 
a  black  striped  edge  is  shown  with  a  basket 
ornamentation  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers. 
They  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  glazed 
chintz  so  often  used  today,  more  especially 
for   furniture,   upholstery  and   drapery. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  designing 
of  new  ideas  for  following  this  ancient  cus- 
tom, one  should   hunt  among  the  decorative 


scraps  which  have  been  collected,  depicting 
panels,  caps  or  pilasters,  this  to  refresh  one's 
memory,  inspiring  one  to  use  the  courage  of 
the  old  masters,  to  engraft  into  ancient 
schemes  new  decorative  qualities,  adapting 
beauty  as  a  guiding  star,  using  if  need  be  even 
grotesque  forms,  combined  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  form  bits  of  unusual  excellence, 
knowing  that  even  a  weed  may  be  made 
beautiful. 

It  was  a  desire  to  show  that  any  form  or 
decoration  could  be  made  effective  and  adapt- 
able that  tempted  Raphael  to  allow  his  pupils 
to  let  their  imaginations  run  riot.  Thus  were 
created  balanced  sconces  showing  heavy  or- 
namentation on  slender  tendrils  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  through  the  beauty  of  their 
curves  and  ornamentation  they  have  become 
a  perfect  creation.  Take  for  instance,  the 
Passion  Flower,  whose  beautiful  leaves  lend 
themselves  so  delightfully  to  this  purpose, 
using   the    flowers    for   Grecian    effects,    thus 
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bringing  out  bits  so   full  of   light   and   shade 
that  they  are  most  artistic,  and  not  at  all  on 
bad   terms   with   the  unnatural   conjuring   up 
#    of  symbols  apparently  incongruous. 

Different  ideas  should  be  worked  out  tor 
the  varied  rooms.  Take,  for  instance,  musical 
instruments  such  as  the  harp,  the  trumpet, 
the  drum,  or  again  bright-colored  birds  w  hose 
plumage  mingles  with  the  color  schemes  most 
effectively,  giving  a  feeling  of  poetry  ;  possibly 
like  Christopher  Wren,  curiously  mixing 
Gothic  and  classic  designs  in  color,  all  so 
bold  and  unaffected  that  they  served  their 
purpose  most  interestingly. 

For  the  library,  gargoyles  or  classic  con- 
ceptions are  in  good  taste,  while  for  the  hall- 
way one  of  the  most  charming  sconces  1  have 
ever  seen  was  made  of  wood  painted  in  lemon 
yellow  and  white,  representing  an  angel  blow- 
ing a  trumpet,  protecting  it  by  an  outspread 
wing.  Chippendale  affords  us  many  interest- 
ing studies  more  especially  along  the  Georgian 
line,  a  golden  age  of  interior  decorating  that 
lasted  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
transition  from  the  Queen  Anne  to  the 
Georgian  type  was  gradual,  therefore  the 
different  periods  of  Chippendale's  work  are 
easily  followed. 

The  origin  of  sconces  is  unknown,  history 
being  hazy  upon  this  point,  but  we  do  know 
that  they  were  popular  in  the  Orient  and 
that  marvellous  designs  were  in  use,  fashioned 
so  artistically  that  echoes  of  their  glory  have 
come  down  to  us  today  through  the  annals 
of  the  past. 

During  the  French  Renaissance  the  use  of 
the  sconce  reached  its  zenith,  when  Louis 
XIV.  and  XV.,  fond  of  pomp  and  splendor, 
selected  craftsmen  whose  ability  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  royal  commands  and  design  unusual  bits 
that  have  been  unsurpassed  by  anything 
created  even  up  to  the  present.  It  was  not 
^inlv  in  the  homes  of  royalty  that  sconces  lent 
their  decorative  value  but  in  cathedrals  as 
well,  where  in  the  duskiness  that  broods  aloft 
they  were  hardly  visible.  Those  were  the 
days  when  money  was  spent  lavishly,  more 
so,  however,  when  Charles  I.  ascended  the 
throne,  also  during  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Charles  II.,  who  fitted  up  the  rooms  of 
White  Hall  with  all  the  magnificence 
befitting  a  sovereign  of  his  day.  Par- 
ticularly wonderful  were  the  sconces 
done  in  silver,  gilt  and  crystal,  some- 
times of  wrought  iron  whose  dull  ex- 
terior furnished  a  fascinating  back- 
ground for  the  flickering  candle,  some- 
times white  and  sometimes  showing 
color  in  sympathy  with  the  decoration. 

So,  important  became  the  art  of  de- 
signing decorative  bits,  that  the  crafts- 
men of  that  day  were  made  Baronets 
and  Knights  which,  however,  did  not 
bring  with  it  the  honor  one  might  ex- 
pect. Wedgewood  stands  out,  as  do  the 
Adams  brothers,  who  displayed  many 
exquisite  examples  designed  with  a 
purity  of  good  taste,  a  refinement  of  style 
that  has  never  since  been  duplicated,  in 
any  country.  There  were  exquisitely- 
festooned  candelabras  and  sconces,  many 
showing  swags  of  foliage  and  often  cut- 
prisms,  one  of  which  remains  very  vivid- 
ly in  my  mind.  It  is  today  found  in 
an  old  seventeenth  century  home,  fin- 
ished in  grapevines  and  bunches  of 
grapes.  How  beautifully  this  could  be 
reproduced  in  wood  for  a  dining-room, 
r  purple  being  used  for  the  bunches, 
green  for  the  leaves,  and  a  soft  brown 
for  the  branches!  One  wonders  if,  per- 
chance, any  of  these  were  designed  by 
the  old   monks  who   kept  alive  the  art 


In  the  Isaac  Mann  house  at  Manchester,  Mass., 
we  find  a  very  graceful,  yet  simple  sconce  show- 
ing high  prongs  in  gilt  and  white 

of  craftsmanship,  proof  of  which  is  found  by 
the  famous  Gloucester  candlestick  which  has 
obtained  through  its  wonderful  motifs  a 
world-wide    reputation. 

To  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  art 
in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  these  sconces  pre- 
sent a  significance  unrevealed  to  those  who 
have  not  delved  into  the  subject,  for  each 
one  is  either  symbolic  or  aesthetic,  and  there 
is  a  delightful  fascination  in  discovering  the 
originals.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the 
sconces  may  be  traced  back  to  the  work  of 
certain  master  craftsmen,  whose  art  is  dis- 
tinguished  by   some  particular   feature. 

With  the  coming  into  existence  of  the 
Colonial  home  and  the  bringing  over  in  the 
ships,  during  commercial  prosperity,  of  Eng- 
lish  models  and   antiques,   our  American   an- 
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cestors  commenced  to  manufacture  sconces  of 
their  own.  Today  there  are  many  silver  ones 
made  by  American  craftsmen,  the  most 
prominent  being  adaptations  of  the  candela- 
bra which  stood  on  the  mantle  and  used  for 
"side,"  or  as  they  are  more  familiarly  known, 
wall-lights,  often  shaped  like  the  letter  S, 
while  from  them  dangle  prisms  that,  as  the 
sunlight  plays  over  them,  scintillate  rainbow 
hues. 

The  -first  sconces  were  simple  little  affairs, 
few  if  any  of  which  have  been  hoarded,  and 
those  kept  for  sentiment's  sake  only.  They 
were  made  of  tin  with  scalloped  edges,  often 
ornamented  with  copper  figures  that  gave 
them  quite  an  air;  in  connection  with  them 
we  also  find  those  of  hammered  design  or 
Japanese  decorated  in  polychrome.  Repro- 
ductions are  to  be  found  in  antique  shops,  so 
closely  resembling  the  originals  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

With  the  coming  in  of  Colonial  designs, 
sconces  have  come  into  vogue  and  many  a 
novel  idea  has  been  designed  which  makes 
them  suitable  for  every  part  of  the  home, 
while  today  instead  of  candles,  the  subdued 
light  of  electricity  has  been  utilized  most  suc- 
cessfully, doing  away  with  the  drippings 
which  made  the  use  of  candles  so  disagreeable. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  sconces  on  the 
market  and  many  more  are  constantly  being 
shown,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exhaust 
the  models  of  the  part.  These  are  made  of 
metal,  glass,  wrought  iron,  often  depicting 
semi-barbaric  designs  that  came'  to  us  from 
the  Orient,  for  almost  every  country  on  the 
globe  lent  us  some  rare  or  decorative  thought, 
to  be  utilized  in  present-day  designs. 

We  must  consider  the  background  in  our 
choice  of  style  that  they  may  be  made  to 
display  their  glistening  decoration  to  best 
advantage.  They  fit  in  well  with  Spanish 
and  Italian  treatment  and  link  themselves 
admirably  with  gilded,  ornamented  woods 
finished  in  polychrome,  so  adorable  with  wall 
treatment,  more  especially  when  they  form 
the  foundation  for  the  setting  of  a  sconce. 

The  architects  of  today  are  introducing 
new  features  in  the  way  of  decorative  sconces, 
linking  them  with  a  period  of  house 
furniture.  For  the  Georgian  period, 
they  are  using  the  fine  old  crystal  types 
which  are  in  sympathy  with  the  mag- 
nificent candelabras  and  chandeliers  of 
that  period.  A  most  superb  sconce  is 
in  the  Chamberlain  Dodds  house  in 
New  York,  where  a  pair  of  crystal 
sconces  stand  on  either  side  of  the  day- 
bed.  They  are  shaped  like  a  diamond, 
the  cup  being  hidden  by  the  upper  row 
of  crystals.  Candles  are  changed  to 
suit  the  decorating  of  the  room,  for  the 
winter  scheme  and  summer  scheme  are 
two  separate  problems. 

Many  fine  ideas  are  found  in  Green- 
wich Village,  which  is,  in  reality,  a 
melting  pot  of  art ;  there,  many  a  quaint 
little  studio  harbors  rare  treasures  that 
are  absolutely  in  accordance  with  our 
current  decorative  schemes.  The  in- 
terior decorators  of  today  are  following 
the  historic  period,  choosing  for  repro- 
ductive purposes  rare  examples  of 
Grinling  Gibbons,  the  Adam  brothers, 
and  other  master  craftsmen. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
old-time  sconces  is  a  genuine  antique 
on  the  wall  in  the  Nathan  Osgood 
house  in  Salem.  It  is  in  reality  not 
one,  but  a  pair,  one  of  which  stands  on 
either  side  of  the  piano.  They  are 
shaped  like  a  lyre,  made  of  gilt,  about 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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APSE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  COLLEGE— LIKE  A  BIT  OF  OLD  OXFORD 

In  his  presentation  of  this  aspect  of  the  noted  structure  which  houses  the  second  oldest  institution  of  learning  on  Manhattan  Island,  Mr. 
Theodore  T.  De  Postels  has  achieved  an  interesting  drawing.     The  artist  is  a  Russian  nobleman,  born  in  Petrograd  and  educated  in  Paris. 
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a  decorative  panel  painted  by  Maxfield  Parrish  and  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  Art-in-Trades  Club  Exhioition 


A  Significant  Showing  of  Industrial  Art 

The  Present  Exhibition  of  the  Art-in-Trades   Club  Reveals  a  New  Trend  in  Decorative  Motif i 

By  E.   ARMITAGE  McCANN 


CLUB  to  encourage  art 
in  trade,  to  help  us  to  a 
little  more  beauty  of  form 
and  color  in  the  multitude 
of'  manufactured  articles 
with  which  we  surround 
ourselves,  is  surely  an  idea  to  please  the  aes- 
thetic fancy  and  conjure  up  the  vision  of  a 
world  in  which  all  our  surroundings  shall  be 
so  harmonious  that  it  would  hurt  our  sensi- 
bilities to  pierce  an  inspired  tin  can  with  the 
ordinary   opener. 

While  this  is  but  the  second  exhibition  of 
the  Club,  it  has  for  seventeen  years  been 
working  to  this  end:  "To  bring  together 
for  mutual  advancement  and  study 
men  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in 
the  arts  and  art  trades  connected  with 
the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  build- 
ings. To  harmonize  commercial  ac- 
tivity with  the  growing  art  tendencies 
of  the  present  time.  To  encourage 
feeling  and  taste  for  art  expression  in 
general.  To  strengthen  the  bond 
among  those  thus  allied  by  good  fel- 
lowship and  a  community  of  interests." 
Though  this  charter  would  embrace 
the  idea  expressed  in  the  opening 
sentence,  yet  the  natural  predilection 
of  the  members  seems  to  have  confined 
its  main  activities  to  the  field  of  im- 
provement of  the  interiors  of  our 
homes,  and  of  a  truth  there  is  here 
ample  scope  for  the  efforts  of  one  or 
rnany  societies. 

'There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  decoration  of  very  many  American 
homes,  the  great  majority  of  which, 
especially  of  the  smaller  kind,  are 
iurnished  without  the  slightest  regard 


to  any  of  the  artistic  canons.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  decorator  who  is  not  called  in, 
nor  of  the  furniture  dealer  who  does  not 
know  the  environment  in  which  his  pieces  are 
to  be  placed.  The  blame  lies  with  the  owner 
himself  who  has  not  the  innate  taste  to  guide 
him  and  who  will  not  call  in  expert  assistance 
or  even  take  the  trouble  to  study  up  the  mat- 
ter for  himself.  A  man  who  would  not  start 
a  new  venture  in  his  business  without  an 
infinity  of  research  and  experiment  will  fur- 
nish his  house  haphazardly  in  a  few  spare  half 
hours.  Leaving  out  the  art  side  of  it,  which 
lie  would  not  consciously  appreciate,  this  is 
not    good     business.       When     an     important 


irtesy  Kensington  Mfg.  Co. 
group    of    early    Spanish 


(Mudejar)    furniture    in    the 
Art-in-Trades  Exhibition 


client  calls  on  this  same  man,  does  he  put 
him  in  an  uncomfortable  chair  and  give  him 
a  poor  cigar?  "No  Sir,  the  best  I  have  is 
none  too  good.  I  put  him  in  a  good  humor. 
Work  that  psychology  stunt  you  know!" 

But  he  does  not  realize  that  the  manner  in 
which  his  house  is  decorated  is  working  that 
same  "psychology  stunt"  on  himself  the  whole 
time  he  is  in  it ;  that  his  rooms  may  make  him 
and  his  family  irritable  or  depressed  or  posi- 
tively ill,  or  again  may  soothe  or  exhilarate 
as  desired  and  be  beneficial  to  body,  mind  and 
spirit.  There  is  more  than  a  myth  in  the 
saying  about  "getting  up  on  the  wrong  side" ; 
sitting  on  the  wrong  chair  for  breakfast  or 
drinking  one's  coffee  from  a  cup  not 
in  harmony  with  ones  temperament 
may  mean  the  loss  of  a  big  business 
deal  during  the  day. 

The  cure  for  this  state  of  affairs  is 
a  slow  and  frequently  painful  one.  It 
is  difficult  to  devise  a  "pure  art  act" 
on  similar  lines  to  the  pure  food  act, 
though  up  to  a  point  even  this  does 
not  seem  an  impossibility.  I  believe 
a  little  benzoate  of  soda  in  the  beans 
would  do  people  less  harm  than  hav- 
ing to  eat  them  habitually  out  of  some 
of  the  plates  labelled  artistic,  and  I 
am  sure  I  would  rather  suffer  a  slight 
attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning  than 
have  to  listen  day  in  and  out  to  some 
of  the  phonographs  sold  in  the  name 
of  art.  There  are  many  things  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  which 
would  not  pass  the  simplest  code  of 
artistic  standards. 

However,   leaving   aside   this   some- 

current       what  drastic  palliative,  it  is  apparently 

only  by  the  methods  at  present  adopt- 
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ed,    and   adaptions   of   them,    that 

the  general  level  of  artistic  appre- 
ciation can  be  so  raised  that  none 

will  tolerate  the  ugly  or  banal. 
The    two    principal    factors    in 

this    are    the    magazines,    whether 

purely     art    or    just    devoting    a 

corner  to  the  matter,  and  the  prac- 
titioners   of    the    arts    and    crafts. 

These  it  will  be  found  are  fairly 

closely   inter-related ;   the    theories 

of    the    one    are    reflected    in    the 

practise    of    the    other.      As    the 

artist    and    craftsman,    the   world 

over,  make  a  notable  advance,  so 

it    is    recorded    in    the    magazines 

for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  work- 
men and  the  public  in  general.    By 

this     intangible     cooperation     has 

been      wrought      the      marvelous 

change  in   taste  witnessed   by  the 

present  generation. 

Another  method  aiming  in  the 

same  direction  is  such  an  associa- 
tion   as    the   Art-in-Trades    Club. 

This   Club,    though    not    covering 

so  wide  a  field  nor  so  general  in 

application,  is  more  intensive  and 

therefore  to  the  people  it  reaches 

more  forceful  and  useful.     Of  the 
general  aims  of  the  Club  nothing 

but  good  can  be  said,  and  doubtless  the  mem- 
bers find  much  help  and  inspiration  in  coun- 
cil. It  is  in  its  present  manifestation  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  that  we  are 
immediately  concerned.  The  exhibition  con- 
sists of  twenty-six  rooms  each  beautifully 
decorated  and  furnished  in  a  different  style 
from  the  great  historical  periods  to  the  ultra- 
modern with  here  and  there  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

For  example,  one  room  happy  in  its  treat- 
ment is  late  Chippendale  with  modern  re- 
plica furniture;  the  feature  of  the  room  is  a 
hand-block  printed  cretonne,  "Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens," designed  by  Harry  Wearne.  The 
masterly  placement  of  the  various  items  will 
repay  anyone's  study. 


Courtesy  Edgewater  Tapestry  Looms 
Tapestry  panel,  one  of  a  set  of  four,  exhibited  in  the  Reception  Room 
at  the  Art-in-Trades  Club  Exhibition 


Yet  another  room  and  alcove  are  in  the 
English  Renaissance  or  Tudor  style,  with 
carved  oak  panelling,  barrel  ceiling  of  hand- 
moulded  plaster,  15th  Century  Gothic  tapes- 
try, refrectory  table  and  other  antique  furni- 
ture all  in  keeping. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  there  is  a  Boudoir 
done  in  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  The  effect 
being  that  of  grey-greens,  apricots  and  such 
like  soft  colors. 

One  beautiful  room  is  a  veritable  collec- 
tion of  antiques  showing  painted  furniture 
of  the  late  XVIII.  Century.  Exquisite  Adam 
side-tables  with  floral  decorations  by  Pergo- 
lese  are  here;  arm-and-side  tables  by  Hepple- 
white,  a  painted  cabinet  of  Dutch  influence 
with  a  Chippendale  mirror  and  painted  chair 


and  a  picture  by  Angelica  Kauf- 
man make  the  room  inviting,  rest- 
ful, artistic. 

Another  is  a  Queen  Anne  jr\- 
ception-room  in  panelled  pine 
hung  with  antique  tapestries.  The 
furniture  is  upholstered  in  needle- 
point and  tapestry,  and  there  are 
rare  lamps,  paintings  and  objets 
d'art. 

For  relief  there  is  a  sun  parlor 
in  orange  and  green  which  gives  a 
sort  of  spring  morning  effect,  very 
pleasant  at  this  dull  time  of  the 
year. 

A  living-room  and  bed-room 
are  designed  to  show  off  in  their 
proper  surroundings  and  to  em- 
phasise their  adaptability  pieces  of 
purely  modern  American  furni- 
ture, to  give  an  idea  of  how  fine 
this  can  be  in  design  and  color. 
The  room  is  panelled  in  American 
white  pine  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  houses  in  the  Marblehead  and 
Salem  districts,  where  the  ship- 
wrights did  this  sort  of  thing  for 
the  merchant  princes  of  our  early 
days.  This  panelling  is  especially 
noteworthy  as  surely  more  fitting, 
where  possible,  than  the  continu- 
ous use  of  imported  or  imitated  English  pan- 
elling. 

Bridge  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  long  jump  to 
the  ultra-modern  room  of  Viennese  influence. 
This  is  a  room  intended  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  playing  Ma  Jong,  which  would 
here  be  treated  very  seriously.  The  treat- 
ment is  of  large  spaces  of  black  and  white 
relieved  by  splashes  of  brilliant  color.  Fas- 
cinating, all  this,  for  a  while,  but  apt  to  be- 
come irritating  with  familiarity. 

Lest  we  found  it  so  absorbing  and  got  no 
farther,  mention  of  the  first  part  of  th~  ex- 
hibition has  been  reserved  to  the  last  anor  that 
is  the  Spanish-colonial  patio  and  reception- 
room.  These  rooms  in  their  simple  beauty 
are  timely  reminders  of  native  art,  which  we 
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the   modernistic   manner  designed   by  Joseph   Urban   at   the   Art-in-Trades  Club  Exhibition 
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have  too  long  neglected  in  our  hunt   for  the 
exotic. 

The  early  founders  of  the  settlements  in 
JNew  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California,  though 
'actuated  by  high  ambitions  and  strong  reli- 
gious emotions, '  were  at  the  same  time  men 
of  practical  experience  and  education.  They 
endeavored  to  work  out  in  the  great  New 
'World  the  theories  and  ideals  then  influenc- 
ing the  societies  with  which  they  were  fam- 
iliar in  Europe.  As  a  reaction  against  main  of 
the  abuses  which  wrought  poverty  and  unhap- 
piness  to  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe,  there 
was  a  distinct  endeavor  in  our  Southwest  to 
develop  Utopian  and  socialistic  communities 
of  which  vocational  training,  instruction  in 
the  practical  application  of  art  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  and  the  communin  of  all  property, 
were  basic  factors.  It  seems  unfortunate  that 
so  many  good  intentions,  so  main  lottv  ambi- 
tions and  high  ideals  should  have  met  with  so 
little  appreciation  from  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

There  remain,  however,  the  romantic 
legends  of  the  Southwest,  and  scattered 
through  the  sun-scorched  plains  and  the  lofty 
uplands  are  architectural  monuments  of  great 
value,  while  here  and  there  the  traveller  will 
rind  examples  of  allied  arts,  painting  and 
sculpture  which  still  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  cognoscente.  There  are  also  the  living 
souvenirs  in  the  fanciful  imagination  of  many 
Indian  Tribes  that  came  under  Spanish  influ- 
ence and  who  have  preserved  for  us  until  the 
present  .day  many  of  the  handicrafts  and 
trades  which  a  direct  line  of  antecedents 
through  Moorish  days  in  Spain  back  to  the 
glorious  triumphs  of  Islam  in  Africa  and 
Asia  have  bequeathed. 

The  pottery,  silver  work  and  many  of  the 
textiles  of  these  Southwestern  Indians  beat 
the  stamp  of  Spain's  exquisite  culture  as  well 
as  the  mark  of  the  Indian  craftsman's  simple 
t.^th  in  the  legends  of  his  forefathers  ex- 
pressed in  line  and  color  and  worked  in  the 
material  to  hand. 

Here  may  be  noted  an  example  of  the  per- 
sistence of  design :  if  a  Persian  rug  be  placed 
near  a  Spanish  Colonial  one  the  family  re- 
semblance will  be  plain.  This  is  because  the 
Mohammedan  including  the  Spanish  Moor 
got  all  his  art  inspiration  from  Persia ;  the 
Spaniard  brought  it  to  this  country  and  the 
Indian  adopted  it.  So  though  there  have  been 
many  adaptions  the  basic  design  persists. 

In  the  patio  of  the  exhibition  there  are  on 
view  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  these  native 
artists  who  labored  practically  without  re- 
ward or  financial  satisfaction,  devoting  their 
whole  lives  to  art  for  the  pure  love  of  it ;  here 
are  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  express- 
ed in  line  and  color.  These  decorative  achieve- 
ments are  a  monument  not  only  to  their  na- 
tive talent  but  to  their  devotion  and  to  the 
continuity  of  purpose  in  their  race. 

The  exquisite  animal  patterns  from  Zuni 
reflect  the  traditions  of  an  ancient  race  w-hose 
fathers  and  forefathers  lived  in  the  shadows 
of  thunder  mountains  from  time  immemorial. 
The  only  mixture  of  foreign  culture  which 
can  be  noticed  as  of  importance  in  these  ex- 
hibits is  the  touch  of  heraldic  and  religious 
art  from  Spain,  wThich  but  adds  charm  and  a 
more  substantial  beauty  to  the  pieces  of  tradi- 
tional pottery  still  executed  in  primitive 
methods  and  with  the  fantastic  inspiration  of 
the  most  ancient  Sun  God  myth  centering 
about  the  lofty,  altar-like  top  of  their  domi- 
nating thunder  crags. 
^  One  sees  in  the  quaint  patterns  and  gra- 
cious outlines  of  this  pottery  the  mythical 
legends  of  the  Pueblo  people  closely  related 
with  their  daily  problems  and  the  recurring 
ceremonies  of  the  seasons,  such  as  corn  plant- 
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Living-room   and  alcove   in   the   English   Renaissance   style;   an   interior   embodying   the   elements 
of  (harm,  comfort  and  refined  restraint.     One  of  the  complete  rooms  shown  at  the  Art-in-Trades 

Exhibition 


ing  and  the  harvest  of  their  food  supplies.  In 
the  superb  black  pieces  by  the  aged  Maria 
one  sees  the  double-headed  feathered  serpent 
so  venerated  in  the  legends  of  the  Pueblos 
and  which  plays  an  important  part  all 
through  the  native  Southwestern  mythology. 
One  may  also  see  the  curious  designs  made  to 
represent  the  Indian  ceremonies  of  the  Buf- 
falo dance,  the  corn  planter's  dance  and  the 
snake  dance. 

Now  all  of  this,  or  very  similar,  in  itself 


Courtesy  Van  Winaum  &  Weymer 
Chinese  lacquered  and  painted  combined  dress- 
ing-cabinet  and   sewing-table;   one   of   the   nov- 
elties  at  the  Art-in-Trades   Club   exhibition 


an  absorbing  study  for  those  interested  in 
decoration,  may  be  viewed  in  numerous  ex- 
hibitions throughout  the  country;  its  signifi- 
cance here  lies  in  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  these  motifs  by  the  modern  artist  and 
craftsman — fellow  Americans  though  of  dif- 
ferent race. 

As  we  pass  under  an  arch  of  rude  poly- 
chromed  timbers  to  the  reception-  or  living- 
room  next,  we  are  confronted  by  the  adap- 
tions of  these  ancient  patterns  and  curious 
legends  of  other  days  to  modern  decorative 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century  homes 
about  us. 

Furntiure  makers,  textile  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  mural  painters,  have  taken  up  and 
continued  the  legends  of  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  The  Sun  God  of  the 
Zunis  stands  with  his  crooked  sticks,  symbolic 
of  the  forked  lightening  playing  about  the 
top  of  Thunder  Mountain,  and  about  this 
central  figure  one  sees  the  outlines  of  the 
Mesa  altar  and  the  cloud  forms  of  the  sky, 
with  the  slanting  lines  of  rain  and  hail  add- 
ing interest  to  the  pattern. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  are  the 
charming  lace  patterns  which  have  been  de- 
veloped from  antique  laces  originally  designed 
and  executed  by  the  Indians  in  the  old  and 
romantic  mission  at  San  Diego.  The  origi- 
nal skilled  Indians  at  San  Diego,  San  Gabriel 
and  other  Southern  missions  in  California 
were  largely  brought  from  the  more  ancient 
Pueblos  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and 
with  them  came  their  skill  as  handicrafters 
and    their   love   of   the    aboriginal    traditions. 

This  trend  away  from  conventional  Euro- 
pean motifs  is  a  healthy  one  for  American 
industrial  art.  And  the  stressing  of  these 
native  patterns  and  color  schemes  in  the 
present  show  of  the  Art-in-Trades  Club 
cannot  but  create  a  new  impetus  toward  the 
designing  of  fabrics,  furniture,  wall-papers, 
etc.,  which  shall  be  wholly  American  in  spirit 
and  therefore  more  fitting  to  the  purposes  of 
interior  decoration  for  the  homes  of  Amer- 
icans. 
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Pendants    set    tenth    stones    of    the    corundum    family. 
The    necklace    is    of    amethyst    and    silver 


"I  study  the  woman  in  relation  to 
the  gems  she  should  wear.  I  make 
an  inventory  of  her  characteristics" 


Three-strand    necklace    and    ornaments    in    beryl    and 
aquamarine   designed   by    Miss   Forbes 


The  Gem  Stones  of  the  Apocalypse 

What  One  Craftswoman   is  Doing  in   the   Art  of  Colorful  Jewelry  Design 


EITHER    ancient    nor    modern 
art    has    realized    the    supreme 


I  (jf  W  expression  of  St.  John's  vision 
^^^.  ^^  in  the  Apocalypse.  Wherever, 
"^  whenever  has  there  been  a  city 
having  walls  of  jasper  with  a  foundation 
garnished  with  precious  stones?  St.  John's 
city  besides  jasper  had  chalcedony,  sapphire, 
emerald,  sardonyx,  sardius,  chrysolyte,  beryl, 
topaz,  chrysoprasus,  jacinth  and  amethyst. 
Where  is  the  gate  composed  of  one  pearl  ? 
St.  John's  Holy  City  had  twelve  gates, 
each  of  one  pearl,  with  streets  of  gold. 
Thus  are  the  precious  stones  used  to 
complete  the  figure  of  infinite  harmony 
in  the  greatest  vision  of  Holy  Writ. 
Not  music,  nor  the  plastic  art,  nor  the 
colorful  prismatic  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
nor  flowers,  nor  stars,  nor  angels,  but 
precious  stones  are  called  as  a  medium 
to  express  the  joy,  peace,  harmony  of 
the  spiritual  life,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  material,  of  the  divine  concept  as 
opposed  to  the  finiteness  of  the  human 
mind. 

All  through  the  centuries  precious 
stones  have  held  their  own.  Moses 
gives  his  order  for  the  high  priest's 
breastplate  in  terms  similar  to  a  modern 
order  from  a  customer  to  a  jeweler: 
Let  there  be  four  rows  of  stones;  the 
first  row  shall  consist  of  a  ruby,  a  topaz 
and  a  carbuncle ;  the  second  row,  an 
emerald,  a  sapphire  and  a  diamond  ;  the 
third  row,  amber,  agate  and  amethyst ; 
the  fourth  row,  beryl,  onyx  and  jasper. 
They  were  'ordered  set  in  gold,  and 
with  definite  and  specific  directions 
as  to  the  design.  The  diamond  had 
no  such  precedence  in  Moses'  day  as 
at  present. 

From  Moses'  day  to  this  is  a 
far  cry,  but  in  the  craftsman's  art  as 
it    is    expressed    in    precious    stones,    or 
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in  semi-precious  stones,  the  diamond  has  been 
content  with  a  lost  leadership. 

"When  I  speak  of  gems,"  said  Miss  Har- 
riet Keith  Fobes,  writer,  lecturer,  crafts- 
woman  in  the  world  of  precious  stones,  "I 
do  not  mean  diamonds.  I  give  diamonds 
no  standing.  I  grant  them  their  place,  but 
they  are  not  in  my  world  of  art.  Diamonds 
mean  money,  a  stupid  enough  meaning;  my 
stones  mean  beauty,  character,  art,  expression ; 
working  in  precious  or  semi-precious  stones  is 


rings   designed  by   Miss  Forbes   and  set  stones 
every   kind  from    jade   to   jasper 


very  like  designing  a  book-plate ;  the  character 
of  the  owner  is  to  be  expressed  symbolically  in 
the  design. 

"The  modern  craze  for  beads  has  proved* o 
be  the  open  channel  through  which  have  come 
pouring  stones  of  every  kind  and  color,  and 
the  jewel  marts  of  the  world  have  contributed 
their  offering.  No  longer  are  women  content 
with  the  glass  beads  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
never  has  the  work  of  the  jeweler-craftsman 
been  in  such  demand.  Never  has  there  been 
such  inspiration  in  designing  and  in 
combinations  of  color  and  settings,  in 
brooches,  earrings,  girdles,  necklaces, 
buckles  and  pendants,  rings  and  armlets, 
as  has  now  found  its  way  to  the  crafts- 
man's work-bench.  We  are  all  working 
overtime,  and  the  harvest  of  popular  de- 
mand, toward  which  we  have  been  pa- 
tiently heading  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  has  arrived. 

"There  has  been  a  time  when  only  the 
artistic  woman  could  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  craftsman.  The  woman 
with  money  to  spend  for  jewelry  went 
straight  to  the  jeweler ;  but  now  all  that 
has  changed.  The  woman  with  money 
to  indulge  herself  has  at  last  awakened 
to  her  advantages,  and  while  she  may  not 
understand,  she  is  lending  herself  to  the 
liberal  education  that  awaits  all  devotees 
of  art,  and  has  placed  herself  in  line  for 
development.  She  has  discovered  her- 
self from  an  entirely  new  angle.  By  ac- 
quiring a  necklace  she  has  found  a  rally- 
ing point  for  a  costume,  and  success  is 
assured.  The  necklace  of  semi-precious 
stones  is  by  no  means  an  inconsequential 
acquisition,  and  the  big  jewelers  are  sit- 
ting at  our  feet  to  learn.  The  crafts-  -j 
man  can  scarcely  have  dreamed  of  such 
an  arrival  as  fashion  has  at  last  gener- 
ously and  graciously  accorded  us.  We 
{Continued  on   page  63) 
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CITADELS, ;,0F  COMMERCE:   BROADWAY  AT  CITY  HALL  PARK,  NEW  YORK 
From  an  original  drawing  by  Frederick  Polley. 
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ISENBRANT'S  "ECCE  HOMO-MATER  DOLOROSA,"  OVER  WHICH  TWO  CRITICS  QUARREL 

This  canvas  by  Adrian  Isenbrant  hangs  in  the  Altman  gallery  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
religious  paintings  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Century.  Sir  Martin  Conway,  the  noted  English  art  critic,  says:  "It  is  pretentious, 
theatrical  and  unconvincing.''  John  Cowper  Powys,  equally  noted  critic— as  well  as  traveller,  lecturer,  and  novelist— writes  on 
the  opposite  page:  "One  has  an  extraordinary  feeling  as  one  looks  at  these  figures,  isolated,  separate,  each  becalmed  on  an 
invisible  sea  of  grief,  as   if  we  also  .  .  .  were  an  actual  portion  of  the  picture." 
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A  Masterpiece  and  a  Controversy 

Two  Noted  Critics  in  Sharp  Disagreement  Over  a  Canvas  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


— ^    N   one's  search   for  adequate  critical 

■  assistance  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
I        old   masters   one   is   so   often    faced 

■  with    a    wretched    choice    between 
— ^^—  the     unstimulating    conclusions    of 

unimaginative  experts  and  a  popular  style  of 
obvious  appraisal  wallowing  shamelessly  in 
every  sort  of  banality  and  ineptitude. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  are  not  even  per- 
mitted this  ambiguous  choice.  For  we  get 
both  kinds  of  unsatisfactory  criticism  packed 
together  in  the  same  volume!  Such  a  com- 
bination of  uninspiring  research  with  popular 
sentiment  certainly  came  about  when  Sir 
Martin  Conway  composed  his  charmingly 
illustrated  volume  entitled  "The  Van  Eycks 
and  Their  Followers" ;  for  one  is  at  the  same 
time  stirred  to  admiration  by  the  worthy 
knight's  erudition,  and  reduced  to  amazement 
at  his  lack  of  insight. 

As  it  happens,  one  can  make  this  particular 
case  a  matter  of  rather  piquant  interest  to 
any  lover  of  art  living  within  reach  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Museum ;  for  there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  carefully  selected  Altman 
Bequest,  among  the  other  Flemish  Primitives, 
on  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  lovely 
Imaginary  Landscape  of  Patinir,  hangs  a 
picture  which  affords  an  unforgettable  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean. 

It  is  a  picture  attributed  without  question 
to  Adrian  Isenbrant.  It  is  entitled  "Ecce 
Homo  and  Mater  Dolorosa."  It  represents 
these  two  sorrowful  beings  standing  side 
by  side  in  a  cloistral  archway,  divided  by  a 
nr^al-foliated  marble  pillar,  absorbed,  each  of 
them,  in  profound  and  separate  thought. 

Of  this  picture  Sir  Martin  Conway  says: 
"It  is  pretentious,  theatrical  and  unconvinc- 
ing." Now  any  reader  of  these  pages  who 
happens  to  live  in  "New  York  can  go  to  the 
Altman  Collection ;  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  this  picture,  decide  for  himself  between 
Sir  Martin  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch  as 
to  the  value  of  the  genius  of  Adrian  Isen- 
brant! 

Such  an  effort  on  our  reader's  part  would 
be  rewarded  by  the  recognition  of  a  very 
pretty  controversial  point  in  aesthetic  criticism  ; 
a  point  which  has  no  mean  significance,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  in  regard  to  the  whole 
matter  of  the  revaluation  of  old  masters.  It 
may  well  happen  that  the  pages  devoted  to 
this  painter  in  Conway's  book  represent  the 
fullest  discussion  of  his  work  that  exists  in 
print.  And  how  inadequate  and  misleading 
it  is! 

It  is  not  only  of  our  New  York  Isenbrant 
that  the  Englishman  speaks  disrespectfully. 
He  refers  in  the  same  flippant  manner  to  that 
other  masterpiece  of  this  painter,  the  "Virgin 
of  Seven  Sorrows,"  which  is  still  in  Bruges ; 
and  to  the  supposed  portrait  of  the  artist  as 
Saint  Luke.  This  portrait  alone,  if  it  is 
indeed  the  face  of  Isenbrant,  would  impose 
itself  as  an  unforgettable  human  document 
upon  anyone  who  was  not  a  jocose  antiquary ! 

It  represents  a  personage  with  fair  hair, 
very  dark,  large  eyes,  the  pupils  of  which  seem 
abnormally  distended,  a  thin  twisted  nose  and 
a  mouth  of  which  one  sharply  curved  lip 
*  seems  in  the  process  of  being  bitten  by  the 
other,  or  at  least  of  being  drawn  in  by  the 
man's  breath,  in  the  strain  of  an  intense 
aesthetic  concentration. 

It  is  a  strange  face,  the  face  of  this  Isen- 
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brant-Saint  Luke,  the  face  of  one  who,  him- 
self without  any  deep  personal  tragic  experi- 
ence, has  yet  come,  amid  the  confused  cross- 
currents of  life,  to  find  a  certain  mitigated 
impersonal  tragedy  in  things,  from  which 
emanates  a  solemnizing  beauty. 

1VOTHING  seems  to  be  known  of  Adrian 
Isenbrant  until  his  arrival  in  Bruges  in 
1510.  Sanderus,  writing  in  Latin,  describes 
him  thus:  "Adrianus  Isenbrandus  brugensis 
Girardi  Davidiis  discupulus  fuit ;  in  nudis 
corporibus  et  vultibus  humanis  egregius" — 
"Adrian  Isenbrant  of  Bruges  was  the  pupil 
of  Gerard  David  and  excelled  in  naked  bodies 
and  in  human  countenances."  He  belonged 
to  the  Painters'  Guild  in  Bruges.  He  mar- 
ried twice.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
his  pictures  by  ship  to  Spain.  He  died  in 
1551  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Jacques  in  Bruges.  Nothing  else  do  we  know 
of  him ;  except  that  on  one  occasion  he  had 
some  pictures  stolen,  one  of  which  was  valued 
at  ten  guineas! 

Those  who  know  well  that  particular  room 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  where  Isen- 
brant's  "Ecce  Homo"  hangs  will  remember, 
on  a  different  wall,  an  exquisite  Madonna 
and  Child  of  this  Gerard  David.  Nothing, 
however,  could  possibly  be  more  different 
from  the  Isenbrant  than  the  whole  scheme, 
tone,  temper  and  atmosphere  of  this  charming 
work.  One  feels  at  once  that,  though  he  may 
have  painted  in  Gerard's  studio,  this  man  with 
the  in-drawn  lip  was  certainly  no  "disciple" 
of  such  a  happily  attuned  nature. 

The  modern  authorities  are  surely  right  in 
attributing  to  Isenbrant  the  "Virgin  of  the 
Seven  Sorrows"  in  Notre  Dame  of  Bruges; 
for  the  beautiful,  thought-drugged  features  of 
that  figure  in  the  queer  choir-stall  throne 
correspond  almost  exactly  to  those  of  this 
other  Mater  Dolorosa  who  has  made  her  way 
to  New  York. 

Neither  the  Son  nor  the  Mother  in  this 
haunting  picture,  characterized  by  Conway  as 
"theatrical,  pretentious  and  unconvincing," 
seem  aware  of  the  other's  presence.  In  un- 
approachable solitude  they  each  seem  sinking 
down  into  fathomless  depths  of  calm,  un- 
ruffled sorrow;  a  sorrow  so  gentle,  so  mild, 
that  it  is  hardly  even  tragic;  a  sorrow  that 
seems  to  be  faintly  remembering  some  for- 
gotten assuagement  and  awaiting  some  un- 
known healing ;  a  sorrow,  in  fact,  so  mys- 
terious, so  calm,  that  it  almost  resembles  that 
strange,  mute  expectancy,  which  one  catches 
sometimes  on  the  face  of  rocks  and  stones  and 
trees. 

The  bound  hands  of  the  man — and  how 
beautifully  the  cord  that  binds  them  trails 
loose  against  the  naked  flesh ;  "nudis  corpori- 
bus egregius"! — hang  down  helplessly,  awk- 
wardly, whereas  the  hands  of  the  woman  are 
deliberately  crossed  upon  her  breast. 

Behind  the  two,  behind  the  cloistral  arch- 
way in  which  they  stand,  is  a  city  of  fountains 
and  towers,  of  gardens  and  temples ;  and  be- 
hind that  again  are  the  blue  hills.  One  has 
an  extraordinary  feeling  as  one  looks  at  them, 
isolated,  separate,  each  becalmed  on  an  in- 
visible sea  of  grief,  as  if  we  also,  seated  on 
our  chairs  in  this  Altman  Room,  were  an 
actual  portion  of  the  picture;  were  a  living 
part  of  some  vast  indifferent  crowd  in  the 
street  below,  who  look  up  and  incontinently 


pass  by ;  for  what  is  it  to  them  that  these  two 
should  stand  so  still,  knowing  not  each  the 
other? 

ADRIAN  ISENBRANT  signed  no  pic- 
ture, left  no  single  written  document  to 
prove  his  title  to  his  own  work.  Like  his 
friend  Gerard  David,  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies he  was  no  more  than  a  name  upon  the 
lips  of  men.  His  pictures  were  attributed  to 
Jan  Mostaert  of  Haarlem,  who  never  came 
to  Bruges.  It  was  a  M.  Hulin  de  Loo  who 
first  identified  him  with  the  unknown  Master 
of  the  "Virgin  of  Seven  Sorrows";  a  curious 
instance  of  the  long  blindness  of  those  whose 
business  is  with  these  delicate  adjudications. 
For  there  is  something  in  the  very  im- 
personality of  this  picture  in  its  solemn,  grey- 
green  light — a  light  like  the  reflection  of 
cavern-moss  in  a  mirror  of  bronze — that 
seems  to  answer  congruously  enough  to  that 
autobiographical  "Saint  Luke,"  the  portrait 
so  derided  as  a  mimic-Dante,  by  our  critic. 

The  atmosphere  loved  best  by  the  early 
Flemish  painters  was  a  warm  diffusion  of 
reddish  light  such  as  they  must  have  seen 
through  many  a  long  summer  afternoon,  re- 
flected from  the  well-scoured  brick  floors  and 
mellow  brick  walls  of  their  belfry  cities. 

Whence  came,  then,  into  the  imagination 
of  Adrian  Isenbrant,  this  other,  less  human- 
ized, less  homely  air?  Who  can  tell?  The 
abiding  vision  of  any  original  artist,  the  gath- 
ered up,  the  winnowed-out  world  of  his  ex- 
plorative imagination,  bears  but  small  re- 
semblance to  the  things  that  come  and  go 
about  him  or  the  entrances  and  exits  that 
make  up  his  personal  life. 

In  what  actual  Belgian  stream,  for  in- 
stance, glanced  at  casually  from  a  white,  dusty 
road  on  some  mid-June  evening,  grew  the 
long  dark  reed-stem,  with  those  embryo  buds, 
that  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  Man  of 
Sorrows? 

In  the  city  whose  towers  and  temples  are 
the  background  of  these  tragic  masks,  Gothic 
and  Moorish  and  Classic  architecture  blend 
fantastically  together.  The  English  virtuoso 
makes  this  eclecticism  a  sign  of  weakness  in 
our  painter.  Surely  to  a  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion nothing  could  be  more  appropriate! 

There  are  stranger  buildings  than  any  of 
these  in  the  city  which  forms  the  background 
today  of  these  immortal  dreamers.  All  human 
ages,  all  human  epochs,  blend  and  change  and 
transform  themselves  in  the  presence  of  that 
Mother  and  of  that  Son.  Adrian  Isenbrant 
may  not  be  one  of  the  world's  great  artists; 
but  to  come  out  of  the  streets  of  New  York 
into  the  silence  produced  by  this  picture  is  an 
experience  not  easily  forgotten.  Yes!  that 
the  painter  of  this  Ecce  Homo  and  this  Mater 
Dolorosa  never  signed  his  name  is  a  significant 
witness  to  the  thing's  permanence  as  a  symbol 
of  our  human  life! 

One  glances  casually  up  at  any  window  in 
any  high,  crowded  tenement ;  and  those  effi- 
gies, those  icons,  those  dreaming  masks  of 
sorrow,  look  down  at  one  unchanged.  Still 
are  the  Man's  hands  tied  together;  still  are 
the  Woman's  hands  pressed  against  her  heart. 
Yet  try  to  arrest  this  vision  in  any  terms  that 
shall  not  trouble  our  nerves  too  much ;  and 
it  will  seem  to  many  who  pass  by,  as  it  seemed 
to  Sir  Martin  Conway,  "pretentious,  the- 
atrical, unconvincing"! 
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The  Newest  New  York  Picture -Play  House 


Joseph  Urban  has  created  a  new 
style  of  shallow,  semi-circular  stage 
for  the  reconstructed  Cosmopolitan 
Theatre,  in  which  the  Colonial  influ- 
ence is  blent  with  more  modern 
touches  of  contrast  and  design. 

White1  and  gold,  of  course,  carry  out 
the  scheme,  heightened  by  the  dull 
colors  of  the  floral  panels,  painted  on 
black,  which  form  folding  doors. 
Opening,  they  disclose  the  screen  on 
which  the  motion  picture  is  projected. 

Four  portraits  of  Marion  Davies, 
painted  by  Nikol  Schattenstein,  are 
displayed  in  subdued  light,  while  fine 
old  bronzes  add  to  the  simple  beauty 
and  dignity  of  the  whole. 


Among  the  striking  features  of  the 
theatre  is  the  chandelier.  Its  basket- 
like arrangement  of  crystal  strands  is 
12  feet  in  depth  and  32  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Although  the  whole  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  chandelier  in  this  country, 
the  effect  is  surprisingly  delicate  and 
graceful. 


White,  gold  and  black  predominate 
in  the  decoration  of  the  theatre.  Be- 
tween the  Ionic  columns  on  either  side 
of  the  stage  are  floral  panels  in  soft 
colors  on  a  black  background,  while  the 
walls  are  elaborately  stenciled  in  a 
small  design  of  flowers  on  a  surface  of 
dull  gold. 

The  stage  is  lighted  solely  by  crystal 
chandeliers  without  the  addition  of  col- 
ored illumination  or  any  of  the  ob- 
vious stage  "effects."  A  small  foun- 
tain occupies  the  center  of  the  stage, 
and  the  flowers,  small,  pale  roses — 
natural  ones — contribute  neutral  color. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Urban  in 
undertaking  this,  his  first  architectural 
work  in  America,  to  create  a  concert 
setting  rather  than  anything  approach- 
ing a  conventional  movie  stage. 


Above  the  balcony  level  on  either  side  are  old  Flemish  tapestries. 
They  are  flanked  by  torcheres  of  bronze,  a  detail  of  which  are  the  sup- 
porting eagles. 


One  of  the  two  private  boxes,  placed  like  bay-windows  on  the  wall. 
These  compartments  are  of  bronze,  specially  cast,  with  panels  of  deco- 
rated black  glass. 
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'In  the  corner  stands  our  piano — it  is  a  beautiful  Duo-Art  Grand — a  Steinway' 

HARK!     SOMEONE   IS  PLAYING 


IT  is  Paderewski.  He  is  playing  the  Military  Polonaise  of  Chopin.  We 
thrill  at  the  vivid  portrayal  and,  as  we  listen,  there  is  borne  to  us  by 
the  music,  a  tale  of  the  deathless  devotion  of  the  player  and  the  composer 
for  their  country,  their  beloved  Poland. 
The  music  ceases. 
Iiere  is  a  pause,  and  now,  as  delicate  as  old  lace,  as  quaint  and  beautiful 
>at  of  brocade,  his  own  Minuet.  How  crisp  his  touch,  how  glorious 
-bis  touch  and  his  tone,  none  othet . 

le  is  gone  and  another  takes  his  place  at  the  piano.   It  is  Josef 
is  playing  a  Liszt  Rhapsodic  How  perfect  his  art.  How 
is  mirrored  by  this  Duo-Art  medium.  Truly  it  is  a  masterful 
performance. 

We  have  but  to  choose  whom  we  would  hear.   Now  it  is  de  Pachmann 
or  perhaps  Siloti,  who  has  sat  at  Liszt's  side  and  learned  his  art  from  the 


great  immortal.  Now  it  is  Friedman  with  his  matvelous  color  and  tech- 
nique; or  the  great  Frenchman,  Cortot;  Gabrilowitsch,  the  poet;  the 
ever-charming  Percy  Grainger,  the  scholarly  Harold  Bauer;  the  delightful 
Ganz. 

The  catalogue  of  Duo-Art  Music  embraces  a  large  and  comprehensive 
list  of  the  Classics  interpreted  by  the  world's  greatest  Pianists. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  selections  from  the  Grand  and  Light 
Operas  and  the  Popular  Classics.  There  are  many  song  rolls  including  the 
old  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  ballads.  Plantation  Melodies  and  Folk  Songs 
of  different  countries.    The  Song  rolls  have  the  words  printed  on  the  rolls. 

Popular  Music  from  the  current  successes  is.  published  monthly.  A  very- 
large  assortment  of  Dance  Music  is  available  and  new  selections  are  added 
monthly.  The  Dance  Music  is  recorded  by  pianists  from  the  leading 
Broadway  Dance  Orchestras  and  is  ideal  for  dancing. 


Representatives  in  all  leading  cities 

The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS  MADRID 

Makers  of  the  celebrated  Aeolian-Vocal  ion 


MELBOURNE 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Two  Camera  Studies  in  Artistic  Portraiture 


Mrs.  Henry  A.  Bishop,  Jr..  who  was  Miss  Gloria  Jay 
Gould,  in  the  costume  of  an  Andalusian  dancer,  poses 
behind  the  scenes  at  an  amateur  performance  in  behalf 
of  charity.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  a  Renaissance 
tapestry  is  woven  into  the  background  in  this  very 
unusual   camera   study    by    George   Maillard   Kesslere 


Miss  Lispenard  Seabury,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Marston  Sea- 
bury  of  New  York,  in  a  Rembrandt- 
esque  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Here 
the  camera,  in  the  sensitive  hands  of 
Mr.  Kesslere,  has  achieved  a  portrait 
in  almost  flat  masses,  giving  it  the 
broad  character  of  brushwork  on 
canvas 
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FOLLOWING  upon  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in 
England  came  a  period  of  prosperous  tranquil- 
lity, which  inspired  that  quiet  dignity  and  repose 
so  characteristic  of  the  dusky  oaken  furniture 
of  Tudor  origin. 


THE  spirit  of  this  peaceful  time  is  being 
recaptured  today  in  the  faithful  reproductions 
hand-wrought  by  our  community  of  master 
cabinet-makers  at  historical  Fort  Lee  atop  the 
Palisades. 


^he  @alleri^  oP  ||ugq&stion 

TO  those  who  love  furniture  for  its  beauty  of  design  and 
execution,  these  galleries  open  up  a  realm  of  enchant- 
ment and  discovery. 

<]JHere,  too,  are  rare  fabrics,  interesting  tapestries,  and 
decorative  accessories.  Moreover  one  may  command  the 
practical  knowledge  of  an  organization  which  for  half  a 
century  has  proven  itself  qualified  to  render  aid  in  carrying 
out  any  decorative  scheme,  however  simple  or  elaborate. 

Cjj  The  policy  of  moderate  prices  always  maintained  by  this 
establishment  was  never  more  strongly  in  evidence  than 
it  is  today. 


JFurniturc 


INCORPORATED 

417-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

Forty- eighth  and  Forty- ninth  Streets 
:        :        Reproductions  :  : 


Ifcoration 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Fashion  Themes  Suggesting  Whistler  and  Velasquez 


A  revival  of  the  1880  type  of  gown.  All  of  the 
quaintness  of  the  period  and  none  of  its  bulging  bulk 
has  been  retained  and,  in  changeable  taffeta  of  a 
primrose  shade,  the  effect  is  one  of  great  charm.  The 
hem  and  trimming  on  sleeves  are  of  cream  lace  with 
pipings  in  velvet  of  orchid  and  yellow.  He 
study  that  would  have  won  Whistler's  admiration 
and  impelled  him  to  immortalize  the  figure  on  canvas 


Photographs  i> 


And  here  is  a  gown  that  might  have  tempted  Yelusquez's  brush.  The  mate- 
rial is  blue  taffeta  in  boufjante  effect  with  applique  on  the  basque.  The 
edging  of  skirt  and  ribbons  at  girdle  are  of  velvet  with  flowers  in  mauve, 
rose  and  yellow  appliqucd.  The  general  effect  makes  a  colorful  composition 
deserving  greater   permanency    than   a  monochromatic    reproduction   suggests 


i 
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The  Gladstone,  New  York  City.     Complete  Interior  Decoration  and  Furnishings  by 


^nterio/Decom  tions 
7\5  Fifth  Avenue 

NewYork. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Opera -Box  Claims  Its  Appropriate  Costume 

Seated  in  Her  Loge  the  Grande  Dame  Becomes  an  Architectural  Accessory 


y^^Y  UMMER,  with     its    gay    fetes 

^^^_^^    champetres,    is    essentially    the 

^^"^^^^  season  of  the  young  girl.  One 
•-^  W  would  see  it  end  with  a  pang 

^^->^  were  it  not  for  the  cheering 
fact  that  close  in  its  wake  follows  brilliant 
winter,  the  magnificent  pagentry  of  the  opera 
and  the  elegant  sophistications  of  Madame 
de  Trente  Ans.  "But  who,"  protests  a  latter- 
day  associate,  "is  Madame  de  Trente  Ans?" 

The  question  has  a  depressing,  a  pathetic 
significance.  I  had  urged  myself  into  the 
belief  that  she  still  existed,  but  for  the  gen- 
eration of  the  moment  she  has  become  already 
an  historic  curiosity,  who,  like  the  black  tulip 
and  the  peach-blow  vase,  must  be  first 
meticulously  explained  and  then  ardently 
defended.  Her  passing,  however,  is  no 
trifling  occurrence. 

Let  those  who  attended  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  London  and  New  York  a  decade  ago, 
recall  the  loge  which  at  once  attracted  and 
then  held  their  eye;  was  it  not  invariably 
occupied  by  some  lovely  woman  possessing 
the  grace  and  freshness  of  youth  combined 
with  the  ease  and  distinction  of  maturity — 
in  other  words,  by  "La  Femme  de  Trente 
Ans"? 

The  social  fabric  is  the  loser.  It  was  she 
who  could  wear,  with  dashing  eclat,  those 
superb  jewels  which  are  forbidden  by  good 
taste  to  jeunes  filles  and  which  lose  much  of 
their  magnetic  charm  and  aesthetic  value 
when  donned  by  age,  be  it  ever  so  patrician ; 
it  was  she  whose  verve  and  wit  and  aplomb 
made  her  a  fitting  accessory  to 
the  majestic  staircases,  foyers  and 
vistas  of  the  opera  houses  of  the 
world  ;  it  was  she,  in  fact,  who 
emitted  that  nimbus  of  radiant 
luxury,  pulsating  fascination  and 
mundane  romance  which  trans- 
formed the  gold  and  crimson 
horseshoe  into  a  region  of  enchant- 
ment. Does  she  need  further  ex- 
planation? It  was  no  less  a  con- 
naisseur  in  exquisite  femininity 
than  Honore  de  Balzac  who  said 
of  her,  "She  has  the  art  of  making 
her  attitude  speak  for  her.  Her 
silence  is  more  dangerous  than  her 
speech." 

"What  has  become  of  her?" 
demands  my  listener. 

She  has  not,  after  all,  become 
extinct;  nothing  really  tragic  has 
befallen  her,  but  like  the  Princess 
of  the  legend,  she  has  undergone  a 
temporary  transformation.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  strange  transi- 
tion and  adventure,  she  has  ab- 
jured her  peculiar  prerogatives 
for  the  ingenuous  trappings  of 
youth  ;  she  has  discarded  sumptu- 
ous gowns  and  exquisitely  spectac- 
ular jewels  for  the  slim  frocks 
and  delicate  adornments  of  girl- 
hood. Dining-room  and  salon 
can  bear  this  transition,  but  the 
grandiose  circle  of  the  Opera  cries 
aloud  for  her  return.  With  the 
loss  of  her  in  mind  these  costumes 
de  V Opera  have  been  composed. 
Will  she  be  able  to  resist  them, 
the  woman  of  thirty?  Will  they 
lure   her   back    again   to   her   true 


By  MADAME  LA  BARONNE  D'ETREILLIS 

role    and    her    appealingly    desolate    throne? 

Each  crimson-draped  box,  I  argue,  is  like 
the  compartment  of  a  jewel-case;  as  she  enters 
and  seats  herself  a  woman  should  either 
sparkle  with  all  the  brilliance  of  a  faceted 
gem,  or  she  should  glow  with  the  appealing 
lustre  of  a  pearl.  The  illusive  outlines  and 
indefinite  colors  so  telling  when  worn  in  a 
milieu  of  dark-paneled  walls,  richly  dull 
tapestries  and  low  -  placed  lights  become 
wholly  ineffective  when  posed  against  a  voyant 
background  radiant  with  electricity.  Metal 
cloth,  therefore,  will  lend  itself  ideally  to  the 
purposes  of  the  creatrix  of  opera  gowns.  Cloth 
of  silver  interwoven  with  threads  of  black 
when  drawn  closely  about  a  tall,  slender  fig- 
ure, girdled  with  jet,  and  festooned  across  the 
back  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  scarf 
of  heavy  silver  lace,  is  no  less  distinguished 
than  it  is  delightfully  chic,  while  it  throws 
into  striking  relief  a  complexion  either  bril- 
liant or  delicate  as  the  case  may  be. 

Cloth  of  gold  gathered  into  bouffante  ex- 
tensions at  either  hip  after  the  manner  of 
Louis  Quinze,  banded  with  rows  of  scintillat- 
ing gold  paillettes  and  caught  up  at  one  side 
with  a  cluster  of  soft,  pink  and  yellow  roses 
shrouded  in  tulle  is  no  less  than  regal  when 
worn  by  a  beautiful  young  matron  whose 
head  nature  has  indulgently  crowned  with  a 
golden  coronet. 

But  the  gown  of  metallic  sheen  is  in  itself 
so  dazzling  that  few  jewels  can  be  worn  with 
it ;  a  bandeau  of  gold  or  silver  foliage  in  the 
hair,   a  pair  of   pendant  earrings   of  unusual 


design  are  often  to  be  chosen  as  the  sole 
ornament.  An  entirely  perfect  foil  for  jewels 
is  to  be  found  in  a  smartly  austere  dress  of 
uniform  texture,  usually  of  some  dark  color ; 
black  faille  wrapped  skilfully  about  a  grace- 
ful form,  and  then  extended  at  one  side  as  a 
crisp,  aggressively  outstanding  bow,  is  effec- 
tive beyond  all  expression,  especially  when 
strapped  over  one  or  both  shoulders  with 
bands  of  brilliants  and  accompanied  by  all 
the  pomp  of  tiara,  dog-collar,  innumerable 
strands  of  priceless  pearls  and  the  various 
jewelled  ornaments  which  may  be  attached 
to  a  low-cut  corsage. 

For  those  women  who  find  black  a  detri- 
ment rather  than  an  asset  if  worn  under  in- 
tense artificial  light,  very  dark  brown  is  the 
most  fortunate  possible  substitute.  In  moire 
of  heavy  quality  and  bold  watering  it  is  fully 
as  modish  as  it  is  becoming  and  unites  the 
wearer  to  her  jewels  and  her  ensemble  to  the 
soft  crimson  background  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Either  an  ashen 
blonde  or  a  beautifully  pallid  brunette  could 
make  no  better  selection  for  the  Opera  season 
(assuming  that  she  possesses  a  well-filled 
jewel  casket)  than  sapphire  velvet,  ravishing- 
ly  cut  and  draped,  and  innocent  of  all  adorn- 
ment, save  the  gems  worn  with  it. 

These  are  costumes  of  ceremony,  patrician 
and  marvelously  enhancing  to  the  wearer's 
beauty,  yet  still  of  ultra  stateliness.  A  mon- 
daine  in  her  thirties  has,  one  must  admit  it, 
her  moods  of  sentiment  no  less  than  of  world- 
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The  grandiose  staircase  of  the  Paris  Opera  House  in  the  latter  seventies 


Fresh  and  slim,  she  may  choose  to 
appear  in  her  opera-box,  from  tirry 
to  time,  in  Diana-like  silver  tissue, 
draped  with  full  fluttering  panels 
of  white  tulle,  or  in  cloth  of  silver 
shot  with  rose — and  as  iridescent, 
incidentally,  as  a  tropical  sea-shell 
— the  bouffante  breadths  festooned 
with  garlands  of  minute  pink  satin 
roses  and  cobwebby  strands  of 
silver  embroidered  net. 

When  a  woman  affects  pearls 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  jewels, 
her  opera  gown  can  hardly  be 
chosen  with  too  great  care.  Faille, 
moire  and  metallic  textures  would 
in  such  case  seem  a  trifle  harsh ; 
velvet  or  lace  or  the  two  in  com- 
bination would  lend  themselves 
ideally  to  the  subtle  glow  of  these 
delicate  adornments.  Ivory  velvet 
with  corsage  and  tablier  of  mellow 
lace  is  one  of  the  happiest  possible 
frames  for  priceless  pearls.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  extolling  just 
here  the  charm  of  lace,  organdie 
and  velvet  in  combination.  An 
evening  dress  of  black  velvet  and 
lace-encrusted  organdie  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  innovations  of 
the  season. 

Here  are  but  trifling  hints  at 
rare  possibilities.  Remember  al- 
ways that  when  clad  in  her  consis- 
tent accessories,  the  poet  Merimee 
has  pronounced  the  youthfully 
mature  grande  dame  to  be  the 
very  epitome  of  an  entire  civil- 
ization. Charming  Madame  de 
Trente  Ans,  are  you  not  now 
convinced  ? 
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^7f  PFhistler  portrait — 
*7\D   in  a  worthless  frame! 
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Incongruous,  certainly  and  most  unlikely — but  not 
impossible,  as  witness  the  woman  with  a  penchant 
for  the  Parisienne  vogue — who  spends  lavishly  for 
her  frocks  and  gowns,  and  then  buys  shoes  from 
Anyone  and  Co! 

The  woman  whose  Tailleur  has  the  verve  and  chic 
that  stamps  it  indelibly  as  a  creation  of  a  Poiret  or  a 
Chanel,  and  whose  shoes  bear  only  the  stamp  of 
indifference! 

Style  is  collective,  rather  than  individual,  and 
applies  to  the  costume  general  rather  than  to  the 
gown,  the  shoes  or  the  chapeau. 

And  Henning  Shoes  are  designed  as  artistic 
frames,  to  the  pictured  creations  of  the  Couturier 
— accessories,  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  vogue! 


HENNING 
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Custom  Made 

Boot  Shop 

575-577  Madison  Ave.  at  57 tb  St 
New    York 
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The  Shoe,  the  Place  and  the  Hour 

Each  Pump  and  Slipper  Has  Its  Own  Well-Defined  Use  and  Status 
fiv  JAMES  C.  PAPE 


**^~^ECAUSE     their     seamless 

■^_^F     black    suede    surfaces    fit 

|^\  her   foot  with   the  suave 

H       ^m  pliancy    of    a    glove,    be- 

t^^*~~^^    cause  their  buckles  of  cut 

*-*  steel    out  -  sparkle    other 

adjacent    ornaments    as    she    lifts    the 

lid  of  her  chintz-covered  shoe  chest  in 

the  morning,  she  draws  them  out  of 

their  compartment  and  slips  them  on 

her   feet  over  the  sand  stockings  that 

supplement    her    tailored    covert-cloth 

frock. 

A  slight  twist  of  the  ankle,  a  smoth- 
ered squeak  as  she  places  her  foot  on 
the  topmost  step  of  the  stair  makes 
her  pause  for  a  moment.  Certainly 
these  shoes  when  worn  the  day  before 
to  tea  at  Madeira's  balanced  to  per- 
fection and  were  no  less  agreeably  soft 
to  the  ear  than  to  the  touch.  A  frown, 
a  slight  readjustment  and  she  hurries 


The  fatuous  self-sufficiency  of  mor-  T/n 
tals!  For  may  not  inanimate  entities 
as  well  as  we  have  their  consciousness, 
their  gratifications  and  grievances?  A  busi- 
ness acquaintance  of  normal  demeanor  and 
practical  achievements  once  confided  to  me 
that  his  brassie  possessed  for  him  a  bluff  per- 
spicacity as  definite  as  that  of  a  Scotch  gillie, 
and  that  he  never  picked  it  up  without  first 
nervously  wondering  whether  he  would  find 
it  in  an  accommodating  or  a  cantankerous 
mood.  To  an  accomplished  smoker  his 
humidor  actually  calls  out  in  welcome  as  he 
approaches  his  fireside.  Moreover,  did  not 
Maeterlinck  endow  sugar  with  personal  feel- 
ing, place  it  on  its  feet  and  make  it  speak 
as  a  character  in  drama? 

In  the  light  of  a  higher  understanding 
the  suede  shoe  of  Mrs.  Knickerbocker  Mont- 
morency Jones  squeaked  not  through  sheer 
accident,  but  from  indignant  intent.  On 
being  re-treed  at  mid-day 
it  doubtless  gave  vent 
in  footwear  invective  to 
some  such  diatribe  as 
this:  "The  very  idea  of 
forcing  me  to  patter  over 
drenched  pavements  and 
across  scaffoldings  spat- 
tered with  mortar,  and 
then  to  bring  me  into 
close  association  with  such 
an  uncongenial  texture  as 
stout  covert  cloth.  My 
place,  and  anyone  should 
realize  it,  is  in  a  luxurious 
motor  or  on  a  bijou  of  a 
drawing-room  footstool, 
and,  moreover,  I  should 
be  introduced  into  the 
ensemble  of  an  afternoon 
costume  and  positively 
no  other.  But  in  these 
days  of  class  upheaval 
people  are  losing  all  so- 
cial perspective.  I  am 
far  too  delicately  organ- 
ized for  — !" 

"Not  too  finely  organ- 
ized, only  differently  or- 
ganized." This  from  a 
cleverly-tailored  little 
pump    in    a    neighboring 


;e    pumps    of   seamless    suede   fit   the    loot    with    glove- 
pliancy 

pigeon-hole.  "You  would  hardly  wish  to 
suggest  that  a  shoe  built  on  Hook-Knoles 
lines  is  socially  inferior,  does  not  really  be- 
long? I  would  have  been  a  perfect  choice 
for  a  morning's  walk  along  the  Avenue.  I 
possess  the  low  French  heel,  the  single  eyelet, 
tied  with  broad  gros-grain  ribbon,  and  the 
smart  new  patent  leather  tip,  trim  and  heel 
so  appropriate  with  a  simple  tailleur.  If  she 
wished  greater  support  for  her  arch  she  might 
have  chosen  my  cousin  Oxford  Tie  with  its 
suede  quarter,  kid  vamp  and  patent  heel  and 
collar." 

"Our  maker  should  really  enclose  printed 
directions  for  our  treatment,"  sulks  a  D'Orsey 
in  black  and  green  printed  velvet  lined  with 
scarlet  satin.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker   never    commits    the   enormity    of    mis- 


j-hniii  hy  Scandli 


Shimmering  brocade  meets  the   evening's  need 


taking  my  status.  She  never  carries 
me  out  of  her  intimate  third  floor 
boudoir,  but  one  of  my  companions 
was  actually  worn  downstairs  and  into 
a  first-floor  reception  room  by  her  un- 
informed owner.  She  was  receiving  a 
most  critical  woman  of  exalted  posi- 
tion who  had  come  to  discuss  a  charity 
fete  with  her.  Poor  thing!  the  error 
blasted  her  social  chances.  The  D'Or- 
sey groaned  at  every  step  as  they  de- 
scended the  stairs,  but  she  was  so  elated 
over  Mrs.  Van  Crackenbury's  visit 
that  it  simply  could  not  make  her  hear 
it." 

A    dainty   treble    here    interposed    a 
word:  "I  understand  your  feeling,  my 
dear.     It  is  too  dreadful  to  be  placed 
in  a  false  position,  but  although  I  look 
frail    I    always  carry   my  point.      My 
lack  of  heel  foxing  is  really  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  the  weakness  that  it 
casually   seems,    for   if    my    wearer    so 
like         much  as  tries  to  pass  her  bed  or  bath- 
room door  with  me  on  her  foot  I  give 
a  tweek  and  a  twist  and  trip  her  up. 
She  simply  doesn't  dare  to  approach  a  stair- 
case when  wearing  me."     It  was  the  voice  of 
the  pink  satin  mule. 

"Of  course  she  never  makes  a  mistake  con- 
cerning me,"  complacently  remarked  an  eve- 
ning slipper  of  jewel-like  brocade.  "I  am 
only  called  out  for  the  most  formal  evening 
functions, — a  dinner,  a  dance,  the  opera.  As 
soon  as  we  are  in  her  car  she  wraps  me  in 
a  delicious  fur  robe,  and  when  the  night  is  t 
bad,  she  has  the  footman  roll  a  carpet  down 
the  steps  and  across  the  pavement  for  my 
especial  protection." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  so  highly  spe- 
cialized that  not  even  the  careless  can  ignore 
one's  peculiar  prestige,"  broke  in  the  sport- 
shoe.  "A  woman  must  be  an  incorrigible 
un-initiate  not  to  know  that  I  am  designed 
merely  for  country  club 
verandahs  and  golf  gal- 
leries. She  may  never 
wear  me  when  in  action 
either  on  links  or  tennis 
court.  My  cousin  the 
brogue,  my  distant  rela- 
tive the  rubber  -  soled 
tennis  shoe  are  then  de 
rigueur,  but  /  —  never." 
The  claim  is  completely 
reasonable  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  trig  shoe  in 
white  suede  with  pinked 
diamond  tip  of  tan  kid, 
tan  heel  and  trim  and  an 
entire  quarter  of  lattice 
cut-out  design. 

"Who  would  ever 
dream,"  laughingly  ob- 
jects a  fair  listener,  "that 
one's  shoes  which  one  has 
always  thought  of  as 
mere  subservient  belong- 
ings could  be  so  thor- 
oughly   insurgent?" 

"But  theirs  is  not  a 
perverse  revolt  against 
authority,"  I  deferentially 
explain.  "It  is  merely 
the  expression  of  a  high 
artistic  conscience." 


WITCOMBE  MCGEACH1N  &  CO. 
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CIL^odern  in  spirit,  yet  preserving  the  fine  balance  of 
(^('Mine  and  proportion  approved  by  generations  of 
culture,  the  newest  Simmons  beds  embody  the  interest 
of  novelty  with  the  assured  beauty  of  elder  days. 
Their  quiet  charm  is  enhanced  by  an  alluring  range  of 
color,  adapting  them  to  any  scheme  of  decoration  you 
favor.  Walnut  and  mahogany  finishes  are  included. 
Their  design  lends  height  and  breadth  to  chambers. 
Lasting  value  and  luxurious  comfort  are  provided  by 
Simmons  quality  mattresses  and  springs.  Go  to  your 
regular  furniture  dealer's  today  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  wide  variety  of  styles  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 


S  1 


Color  supplies  the  key  to  the  restful  charm  of  this 
engaging  chamber.  Curtains  and  bed  covers  are 
of  crisp  tajfeta  in  soft  white  green.  Voile, grenadine 
or  poplin  might  also  be  used.  I  falls  are  pale  cafe- 
au-lait.  Carpet  is  a  dark  heather  green.  Lamps 
are  blue  green  luster  with  rose  shades.  Chair  is 
Louis  XVIin  heavy  satin.  Beds  are  by  Simmons, 
the  Laurent  design,  in  dove  blue  with  panels  and 
grilles  high-lighted  with  matt  gold.  They  may  be 
had  also  in  soft  jade  green,  old  blue,  ivory  and  fine 
wood  finishes.  Eight  additional  schemes  of  cham- 
ber decoration  may  be  had  by writing for  '■'■Restful 
Bedrooms"  to  The  Simmons  Company,  IJJ7  S. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,or  Simmons  Limited, 
fOO  Saint  Ambroise  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


^eds  ■  (^Mattresses  •  Springs 

BU  ILT    FOR.    SLEEP 


THREE  INTERIOR 
SUGGESTIONS 

FROM  THE   NEW 

KAPOCK 
SKETCH  BOOK 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  COLORS 


Decorative    FatoriCiS 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS'* 


<      Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept.  v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Early  (Seorgtan  ©ak  Snnm 
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The  luxurious  atmosphere  of  this  fine  old  room  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  additions  from  the  Farmer 
collection.  Take  them  away,  and  with  all  the  artistic  furniture  and  beautiful  panelling  there  remains  but  a 
barren  room. 

The  Farmer  collection  of  decorative  and  useful  objects  is  now  the  greatest  they  have  ever  assembled 
and  is  comprehensive  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious — the  prices  fair  and  reasonable, 
considering  the  high  standard  Farmer  maintains  for  all  art  objects  and  productions. 


LAMPS 

made  from  modern  Chinese  por- 
celains, vases  and  figures.  Antique 
potteries,  vases  of  single  color  and 
decorated  porcelains.  Figures  of 
Antique  Porcelains,  Potteries, 
Bronzes,  Jade  in  all  its  colors, 
Amethyst,  Rock  Crystal,  Torquoise, 
Carnelian,  Rose  Quartz. 


OBJETS  D'ART 

of  Antique  Potteries  and  Porcelains, 
Jardinieres,  Carvings  of  Jade  and 
other  semi-precious  stones,  jewelled 
flowering  trees  in  great  variety,  etc. 


GIFTS 

Inkwells  of  jade  or  porcelain 
mounted  in  silver  gilt.  Cigarette 
boxes,  desk  sets,  picture  frames, 
etc.,  of  leather  mounted  with  vari- 
ous semi-precious  stones.  Electric 
call  bells  of  jade,  amethyst,  or  lapis 
lazuli.  Sweetmeat,  cigarette  boxes 
of  old  brocade. 


Ouiarfi  3L  farmer,  Jnr. 

CHINESE    ANTIQUES    AND    ARTS 
LAMP5    AND    SHADES 


16    EAST    56th    STREET 


NEW    YORK 
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BOUE  SOEURS  PERFUME 


QUAND  LES  FLEURS  REVENT 


PARIS 
9,  Rue  de  la  Paix 

Adr.    Te/egr.    Bouaisseurs 


NEW   YORK 
13  West  56th  Street 

TELEPHONE   CIRCLE   682 


LONDRES 
39,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

Telegr.  Address-  Bouaisseurs 


A  New  Achievement  in  the  World 
of  Perfume — 

the  exquisite  flower  essence 

QUAND    LES    FLEURS    REVENT 


THE  charm  of  Boue  Soeurs  Creations  is  now  enhanced  b;y  the 
original  Boue  Soeurs  perfume,  Quand  Les  Fleurs  Revent. 
This  exotic  fragrance,  expressive  of  the  originality  and  taste  of  Boue 
Soeurs,  has  attained  the  immediate  success  customary  to  the  crea- 
tions of  this  House.  Large  advance  orders  have  already  been 
placed  try  the  most  exclusive  stores. 

Requests  for  detailed  information  and  mail  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  only  American  distributors  of  this  perfume. 


Boue  Soeurs 


Paris,  9  Rue  de  la  Paix 


New  York,  13  West  56th  Street 


T,ie  Only  Rue  de  la  Paix  House  in  America 
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Four  Critics  in  Search  of  an  Aureole 


^-^^^'HE  guild  of  New  York  dram- 
£  atic  critics — unorganized  at  the 

M  I    moment — is    in    grievous    need 

^^  A     of  a  book  of  rules  on  the  proper 

^^^-^^*  deportment  of  play  -  dissectors 
who,  having  lavishly  scarified  the  producing 
managers,  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  meet 
them  socially.  How  should  a  critic  act  in 
the  presence  of  a  play-producer  whom  he  has 
sent  to  perdition  ?  How  should  the  critic- 
bridge  the  embarrassing  encounter — if  critics 
are  ever  embarrassed  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  slap  the 
manager's  back  and  imply  by  the  action  that 
his  critical  roasting  was  a  mere  bit  of  persi- 
flage. We  have  all  been  instructed,  through 
the  printed  page,  which  knife  to  use  in  eating 
our  peas,  but  no  one  as  yet  has  established  a 


code  of  good  form  by  which  a  cruel  critic 
should  greet  a  rankled  manager. 

Mr.  John  Decker,  himself  somewhat  given 
to  brutalities  with  the  (drawing)  pen,  has 
imagined  a  quartette  of  noted  dramatic  critics 
thrust  into  the  presence,  of  a  trio  of  theatre 
managers  whom  the  former  have  zealously 
lambasted  for  the  good  of  their  unaesthetic 
souls. 

The  whole  thrilling  story  is  in  Mr.  Deck- 
er's drawing.  On  the  extreme  left  is  dis- 
covered one  Sam  Harris,  shy,  self-conscious, 
coyly  perturbed — due,  obviously,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  George  Jean  Nathan  (an  extremist  of 
the  right)  who,  with  a  sudden  intellectual 
impulse,  protrudes  an  impudent  tongue. 
Nathan  was  generally  alluded  to  in  the  im- 
peccable French   of   Broadway   as   the   infant 


tumble — until  the  passing  of  his  forty-fourth 
birthday. 

Looming  like  Fujiyama  above  the  crowd  is 
David  Belasco,  contrite  over  the  past,  sodden 
with  introspection  but  nervous,  oh,  so  ner- 
vous under  the  unflinching  stare  of  Heyward 
Broun,  the  pugilist  expert  and  egoist  philoso- 
pher of  Park  Row. 

Looking  toward  Russia,  Morris  Guest,  in 
a  senator's  sombrero,  thinks  chauve  -  souris 
thoughts  as  Alexander  Woolcott  calls  atten- 
tion to  himself  and  a  virginal  goatee.  In  the 
center  of  the  stage,  although  quite  unnoticed 
by  the  assembled  company,  Alan  Dale  (nee  41 
Cohen)  bows  his  legs  in  thought,  murmuring 
"gels,  gels,  gels."  And  you  will  notice  none 
of  them  is  uttering  a  syllable.  Such  is  art 
and  love  and  life  in  the  great  metropolis. 
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Styles  for  every  room  in  the  house 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


Enriches  the  appearance  of 
any  home 


MODERN  decorating  de- 
mands color  on  the  walls 
— color  that  forms  a  nice  balance 
with  the  furnishings  of  a  room. 
It  is  color  of  which  one  is  most 
conscious,  upon  entering  a  room, 
and  it  is  principally  by  the  use  of 
harmonious  color  that  a  room  is 
made    interesting   and    distinctive. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering 
is  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  color, 
tone  and  design,  to  the  occasion  of 
every  room,  with  its  soft  flat  tints 
that  can  be  made  individual  by 
stencilings,     frescoes,     or    Tiffany 


blending,  or  with  selections  from 
the  large  variety  of  cheerful,  color- 
ful decorative  patterns. 

But  Sanitas  offers  still  more  than 
beauty.  Sanitas  is  made  on  cloth, 
ready-painted  with  durable  oil 
colors.  It  does  not  crack,  tear, 
peel,  blister,  or  fade.  It  can  be 
hung  as  soon  as  the  plaster  is  dry, 
and  cracks  in  old  walls,  properly 
filled,  do  not  show  through. 
Sanitas  can  be  kept  clean  and 
fresh  by  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Comes  in  styles  for  every  room  in 
the  house. 


Enamel  Finish  plain  colors  and  tile  effects  for  kitchens,  bathrooms,  etc. 
Flat  Finish   plain  tints  that  can  be   hung  as   they   come,   or   stenciled, 
frescoed,  stippled,  or  Tiffany   blended. 


Decorative  Patterns,   floral    designs,    and 
leather,    grass-cloth    and    fabrics. 


reproductions    of    tapestry, 


See  Sanitas  at  your  decorator's.     Write  us  for  samples  and  booklet. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  New  Vork 


BranO 

|REG  US  PAT  OFFICf 
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FISH  BRICK 


< 


Caton  Avenue 

and  Westminster  Road 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

D.  Everett  Waid 

Architect 

Notac  Building  Co. 

Owners 


7 'HE  architect  of  this  apartment  house  at  Caton  Avenue  and  West- 
minster Road,  Brooklyn,    D.   Everett  Waid,  wished  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  newness,  of  mathematical  precision  in  the  building,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Notac  Realty  Corporation,  who  are  also  the  constructors. 

So  there  was  selected  the  Fish  Clinker  Brick  made  by  Factory  27  which 
is  over-burned  in  the  kilns;  its  red  is  shot  with  black  and  it  is  broken  up 
in  irregular  forms  like  the  bricks  found  in  very  old  buildings.  The  re- 
markable artistic  effect  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  structure  mellowed  and 
beautified  by  age,  with  the  restful  charm  of  irregular  lines. 

The  building  illustrates  the  certainty  with  which  Fish  Brick  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  achieve  a  specific  objective.  There  is  a  Fish  Brick  of 
distinctive  character  for  every  architectural  need  and  purpose.  Brick  of 
all  colors  and  textures  are  on  display  in  our  showrooms  which  you  are 
invited  to  visit. 


THE    brick    used 
in  this  building 
is    Factory    27 
Clinker   Brick. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  }}ou  to  our  showrooms   where 
Fish    Brick   of    all    colors     and    textures    are    displayed. 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High.  Grade  Face  Briclt 


Telephone:   BRYANT^ 


25  West  45th  Street 


New  York 


epresented  in  United  States  and  Canada 
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FISH  BRICK,  ROUGH  TEXTURE 

CRAY-TRIMMED  WITH  SPECIALLY 

MOULDED  FISH  BRICK 


SHELTON    HOTEL 
Lexington  Avenue  and  4Qih  Street 


SHELTON  HOLDING  CORP. 

JAMES  T.  LEE,    President 
ARTHUR  LOOMIS  HARMAN,  Architec 
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Famous  Newport  Homes  as  Seen  by  an  Airman 


Left  to  right,  in  middle  foreground,  are  the  homes  of   Vincent  Astor,  Harry  Payne   Whitney,  Mrs.  Herman   Oelrichs,  August  Belmont  and   Edson 
Bradley;  in  background:  Wm.  J.  Scott,  Wm.  Storr  Wells  and  Pembroke  Jones 


©  International  Sens  Keel  Corp. 
The  large  house  in  foreground  is  "The  Breakers,"  home  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt;  extreme  left,  residence  of  J.  R.  Drexel;  extreme  right,  the 
Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet  and  H.  McKay   Twombly  houses;  top  center,  the  J.  J.   Van  Allen  home 
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CHINESE  masterpiece  reproduced  with  the  artistry  in  crafts- 
manship which  made  the  original  famous.  This  cabinet  is  68 
inches  high  with  carved  walnut  legs  and  base,  with  the  upper 
part  in  raised  lacquer  of  red  sealing  wax,  and  having  wonderfully 
etched  bronze  trimmings.  This  difficult  recreation  exemplifies  the  re- 
sources of  Notman.  It  is  one  of  many  perfect  reproductions  which  have 
all  the  beauty  of  priceless  originals. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  galleries.      Prices 
may  be  made  through  your  Dealer  or  Decorator 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 

Z7VewJ/ork 
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A  town  house  designed  after  the  English  cottage  type  is  this  charming  residence,  situated  within  the  confines  of  New  York  City.     It  is 

the  home  of  Clarke  G.   Daily,   Esq.,  and  is  located  at  245th  Street  and  Livingston  Avenue.     The  architect  is  Dwight  James  Baum. 

The  walls  are  done  in  rough  float  finish,  pinkish  cream  in  color  and  the  timbers  are  dark  brown.     The  small  shutter  over  the  doorway 

is  a  pale  olive  green  and  the  door  itself  is  a  dark  blue-green      The  chimney-pots  add  an  effective  Old  World  touch. 
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Interior^  'Decorations' 
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W.  P.  Nelson  Company 


Interior  Decorators  of  Fine 

Residences,  Theatres,  Churches, 

Clubs  and  Public  Buildings 

Designers 

209-211  W.  33rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

614  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 
1514  Forbes  Street 

BUFFALO 
614  Fidelity  Building 


CLEVELAND 

Bulkley  Building 
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A  Coiner  in  the  Antique  Showroom 


DECORATING 

PAINTING 
DRAPERIES 
FURNISHINGS 
WALL  PAPER 
N.J.NELSON 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    FURNISHING   YOUR   LIVING  ROOM   WILL 


FOUND  IN  OUR  BOOK— "BETTER  HOMES" 


A  Furnishing  Plan 

That  Fits  the  Moderate  Income — Perfectly 


That  a  home  of  charm,  individuality 
and  livable  comfort,  reflecting  that 
which  is  best  in  modern  furniture  de- 
sign, is  well  within  the  means  of  the 
average  income  is  now  an  accepted 
fact. 

The  modern  idea  tends  not  to  total  re- 
furnishing, but  to  the  more  sensible 
gradual  replacement,  the  transition 
from  commonplace  to  accepted  good 
taste  and  distinction  being  effected  by 
degrees. 

The  Karpen  booklet  —  sponsored  by 
one  of  America's  foremost  decorators 
— explains  the  method  in  detail,  both 
by  word  and  illustration.  A  copy  may 
be  obtained  without  charge,  simply  by 
using  the  coupon  below. 

The  art  of  harmony  in  pieces 

Charmingly  illustrated  are  a  large 
number  of  room  plans,  each  portray- 
ing actual  pieces  which  are  available. 
You  select  the  room  of  your  ideals, 
then  start  piece  by  piece,  without 
purse  strain,  to  acquire  it. 

S.      KARPEN 

801-811  South  Wabash  Avem 
CHICAGO 


No  heavy  expenditure  at  one  time  is 
required — you  transform  your  home 
apace  with  your  income.  Soon  the 
entire  atmosphere  of  your  "first  im- 
pression" rooms,  your  living-room,  sun 
room,  your  entrance  hall,  will  have 
been  changed  amazingly.  Yet,  with- 
out your  noticing  the  expense. 
We  published  this  book  for  families 
who  love  beautiful  furniture,  just  as 
we  ourselves  love  it,  so  as  to  bring  the 
home  ideal  within  their  means. 

Beautiful  Karpen  designs 

In  your  city  there  is  a  Karpen  dealer. 
He  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  in 
meeting  your  ideas. 
He  has,  too,  comprehensive  displays  of 
Karpen  fine  furniture  to  meet  your 
every  requirement.  And  he  will  be 
glad  to  show  them  to  you  without  urg- 
ing you  to  a  purchase. 
Fine  designs,  expert  craftsmanship,  the 
very  best  of  materials,  the  superlative 
in  upholstering — all  you  will  find  in 
every  piece  of  Karpen  furniture. 

&        BROS. 

37th  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


KARPEN 

Furniture 
Week 

Oct.  20-27 

During  this  week 
leading  Karpen 
dealers  will  hold  a 
special  exhibit  of 
Karpen  furniture, 
showing  complete 
new  stocks  at  special 
price  reductions. 
This  is  the  time  to 
buy  new  furniture. 
Watch  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  your 
local  Karpen  dealer. 
His  name  will  be 
sent  on    request. 


KARPEN 

Cu&r&i\teed 
Cor\str\jctloi\ 

FURNITURE; 


This  nameplate  on 

of  Karpen  fur 

Look  for  i 


Coupon  below  will 
bring  you  our  book 
of  "Better  Homes" 

Modern  and  practical 
decorative  schemes  for 
the  hall,  living-room 
and  sun  room.  One  of 
the  most  valuable 
books  on  this  subject 
ever  published. 


KARPEN 


S.    KAKl'EN   &  UKUS. 

801-811    S.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago 
37th  and  Broadway,   New   York 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  a  copy 


WHEN  BEAUTY   IS   WED    TO   HUMAN  INTEREST 

Among  the  thirty-five  features  in  the  November  number  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  five  will 
deal  with  interior  decoration  five  with  architecture,  two  with  industrial  art,  four  with  the  art 
of  dress,  and  four  with  music,  drama  and  the  screen.  The  list  of  contributors  is  an  imposing 
one  and  the  general  character  of  the  articles  embraces  the  whole  field  of  human  endeavor  in 
art.  Here  is  a  magazine  in  the  class  field  that  is  gaining  subscribers  daily  because  of  its  genuine 
appeal  both  to  the  eye  and  the  mind.     A  year's  subscription  is  an  investment  in  beauty. 
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The  Craft  of  the 
Athenian  Potter 


#» 


THE  earliest  Greek  vases  are 
made  by  hand ;  but  from  the 
Early  Minoan  III  and  Middle 
Helladic  I  periods  (i.  e.,  about 
2200  b.  c.)i  'n  certain  places  at 
least,  vases  were  regularly 
"thrown"  on  the  wheel.  They 
could  not  have  the  regular  and 
symmetrical  outlines  they  have  if 
they  were  built  by  hand,  and  many 
would  show  traces  of  vertical 
joints  if  they  were  made  in  moulds. 

That  the  processes  of  "throw- 
ing" were  identical  with  those  de- 
scribed as  in  use  today,  there  is  of 
course  no  means  of  determining; 
but  they  certainly  must  have  been 
similar,  as  clay  has  not  changed  its 
nature  from  Greek  times  to  ours. 
The  evidence  which  we  glean  from 
representations  on  Greek  vases  of 
potters  at  work,  scanty  though  it 
is,  bears  out  this  self-evident  fact. 
From  the  above  description  it  will 
be  noted  that  in  this  work  of 
throwing,  the  simultaneous  use  of 
both  hands  is  necessary.  These  are 
some  of  the  facts  in  the  volume  on 
Athenian  Pottery  by  Gisela  M.  A. 
Richter. 

After  a  piece  has  been  "thrown" 
on  the  wheel,  it  has  assumed  its 
general  shape,  but  that  is  all.  The 
thinning  of  the  walls,  the  refine- 
ments of  foot  and  lip,  all  such  fin- 
ishing touches  must  be  reserved  for 
the  next  process.  This  is  known 
among  modern  potters  as  "turn- 
ing." 

Not  until  a  vase  has  been  firi 
is  it  safe  to  handle  it  freely.  The 
cutting  with  the  steel  tools  is  done 
on  the  wheel  (or  "jigger"),  the 
right  hand  which  grasps  the  tool 
being  kept  steady  by  letting  it  rest 
on  a  stick  held  in  the  left  hand ; 
the  stick  should  have  a  sharpened 
nail  on  one  end,  the  point  of 
which  is  pressed  into  a  wooden 
board  at  the  height  required.  By 
continued  cutting  off  of  thin  shav- 
ings of  clay  and  by  adding  more 
clay  in  slip  form  when  more  is 
needed,  the  final  outline  of  the 
shape  and  the  various  grooves  and 
mouldings  for  lip  and  foot  can  be 
obtained.     But  it  is  a  slow  process. 

This  turning  or  refining  of  the 
shape  after  throwing  was,  as  we 
might  expect,  not  in  universal  use 
in  ancient  times.  Prior  to  the 
sixth  century  B.  c.  it  was  used  oc- 
casionally here  and  there,  and 
often  only  to  a  limited  extent.  But 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  in  the  Athenian  black-figured 
and  red-figured  vases  extensive  use 
was  made  of  the  turning  tools. 
The  grooves  and  mouldings  for  lip 
and  foot  were  produced  by  this 
turning  process,  not,  as  modern 
archaeologists  tell  us,  by  the  use  of 
moulds.  For  this  there  is  abun- 
dant proof.  The  feet  of  Athenian 
vases  are  almost  all  turned  at  the 
bottom,  some  with  remarkable 
care.  The  lids  of  pyxides  and 
similar  vases  could  not  have  been 
made  to  fit  so  neatly  on  their 
ledges  without  the  use  of  turning. 
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UNSTINTED  PRAISE  for  PERMALBA! 


Painted  by 

McClelland  Barclay 

for  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation 

and  reproduced    with    their   permission. 


Praise  is  double  valued  when  it  comes  from  one 
whose  judgment  is  highly  respected.  The  letter 
reproduced  below  is  but  one  of  the  many  received 
from  America's  most  prominent  artists. 

R  WEBER   CO. 


St.  Louis 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore 


(9cCI»il»T"i  (Barclay 


918      WR1CLKY      »  O  UDI  N  O     •    TE  I   E  PHONE      DEARBORN       U51 

C   H   I   C   A   O   O 


March  26,  J  923. 
P.  Weber  Co. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Permalba  White  is  unquestionably  the 
best  white  I  have  ever  used.   It  accom- 
plishes all  that  you  claim  for  it-  nothing 
more  is  to  be  desired,  Permalba  has  solved 
the  "white"  problem  for  me. 


sincerely  yours, 


^^a^cfi^c^ 


ACKERMANN  GALLERIES 


10  East  46th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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OLD 

SPORTING 

PAINTINGS 

AND 

PRINTS 


MARINE 

PAINTINGS 

MEZZOTINTS 

ETCHINGS 

ETC. 


I 
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EXHIBITION    OF    NEW    ETCHINGS     BY    TROY     KINNEY 
BIRD  ETCHINGS  BY   ROLAND  CLARK,  MEZZOTINTS  BY  NORMAN  HIRST 
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JVUSS 

Ethel  Barryniore 

THE  alcove  above  is  part  of  Miss  Barry- 
more's  music  room  in  her  country  home 
at  Mamaroneck.  The  curtains  are  of  Oxford 
Cross  Net,  in  the  new  sunshine  color. 


Only  Half  Your  Curtains  Are  Yours 

ONE  SIDE  of  your  curtains  you  see  from  your  rooms. 
That  is  the  half  that  belongs  to  you. 

The  other  side  is  your  gift  to  your  neighbors,  who  not 
only  can  but  must  view  them  daily.  Does  this  gift  wor- 
thily express  your  taste  and  personality? 

Quaker  Oxford  Cross  Nets  and  Curtains — the  newest 
window  coverings — are  delightfully  cheerful  from  with- 
in, dignified  and  pleasing  from  without.  The  fresh  color 
which  makes  them  so  attractive  is  sunfast  and  tubfast. 

Quaker  Oxford  Cross  Net  is  suitable  for  every  type  of 
room  and  makes  it  possible  to  harmonize  the  window 
draperies  of  a  whole  floor  or  facade  of  a  house. 


A  booklet  of  Oxford  Cross  Nets  and  also  "ConccrninR  Window  Drarcrie 
will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  the  name  of  the  best  retailer  in  window  dr; 
eries  in  your  city  or  shopping  center.    Orhcrwise  enclose  ten  cents  in  stam 


■■■■■■■I 


Oxford  Cross  Net— about  half  actual 
size.  The  panel  above  shows  part  of 
the  pattern  of  the  curtains  in  Miss  Barry- 
more's  music  room.  In  actual  size, 
Quaker  Oxford  Cross  Net  has  a  large 
mesh,  which  is  so  much  in  vogue. 


QUAKER    LACE    COMPANY 


Mills:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wholesale  Salesrooms:  890  Broadway,  New  York 


ETCHINGS    By  Theodore  Blum 

COLORED  WOODBLOCICPRINTS  *  h««s  Frank 

Eo  HANSEL 

Fine  Art  Dealer 
12  W.  95th  St.,  New  York 

„  .      (  Bryant  5235 
TeL     I  Riverside  I486 


An  Artistic  Play  by 

the  Author  of 

'The  Jest" 

TPHE  presentation  of  "La  Santa 
-*-  Primavera,"  a  new  play  by  Sem 
Benelli,  who  is  best  known  in 
America  by  "The  Jest,"  which  was 
a  New  York  success,  is  discussed 
at  length  in  both  Corriere  della 
Sera  of  Milan  and  La  Stam  pa  of 
Turin.  The  critic  of  the  Corriere 
writes: 

"It  is  an  allegorical  play.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  old  moralities, 
and  also,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
gorgeous  plays  that  used  to  be 
staged  in  celebration  of  august 
birthdays  and  marriages  in  Italy 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  However,  this 
is  only  said  out  of  a  certain  love 
of  research,  and  not  to  draw  even 
a  distant  parallel." 

The  Sagra  (mystery) — for  so 
the  play  is  classified — has  for  a 
background  natural  verdure,  open 
skies,  a  group  of  trees.  A  clarinet 
sounds  in  the  distance,  a  light 
similar  to  that  of  the  dawn  invades 
the  stage,  and  a  Man  in  azure 
garments  appears.  Alone  he  takes 
the  part  of  the  ancient  Greek 
chorus,  narrating,  describing,  then 
disappearing  to  yield  the  stage  for 
the  presentation  of  an  episode,  and 
reappearing  again.  His  interven- 
tions are  always  sung,  not  spoken. 
A  chain  of  captivating  allegories 
represents  Italy's  past,  beginning 
from  the  earliest  barbaric  timet 
through  the  glory  of  antique 
Rome,  through  the  first  days  of 
Christianity  and  the  early  and 
later  history  of  Italy  proper.  The 
play  closes  in  a  festive,  triumphant, 
and  religious  chorus. 

"The  first  scene,  which  is  an 
invocation  of  Botticelli's  Spring, 
represents  a  popular  festivity  of 
the  pagan  pre-Roman  times.  A 
chosen  youth  of  the  tribe  is  going 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Spring  god. 
His  father,  the  high  priest,  makes 
a  short  speech  to  his  people,  in  a 
voice  broken  with  emotion,  while 
Eletto,  the  victim,  stands  at  the 
sacrificial  altar,  holding  his  arms 
about  a  maiden  of  exquisite  beauty 
— a  mute  part,  symbolizing  the  in- 
expressible best  and  finest  that  is 
in  the  Italian  racial  soul.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
tribe,  the  love  of  life  is  victorious 
over  the  love  of  blood.  The  priest 
who  was  going  to  shed  the  blood 
of  his  own  child  hears  within  him- 
self the  voice  of  the  god,  who 
warns  him  that  no  good  can  come 
of  evil.  He  is  destined  to  lose  his 
son  —  but  not  by  sacrificing  him. 
He  will  send  him  through  the 
world  announcing  the  new  truth 
to  all  peoples. 

"This  is  the  only  complete 
scene  in  the  play.  The  rest  con- 
sists of  a  brief  portrayal  of  events. 
None  the  less,  it  is  the  latter  part 
of  the  play  that  the  critics  con- 
sider the  best,  freshest,  and  most 
adorned  with  poetic  fancy." 
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The  Passionate  Collector 

By  WILLIAM  BOLITHO 


ART  has  dangers  as  well  as 
gifts  for  its  too  passionate 
lovers.  No  di  ink  -  fiend  ever 
changed  so  strangely,  so  lamen- 
tably in  his  sodden  age  as  Reginald 
Charles  Jackson,  the  aesthete, 
whose  recent  death  recalls  that  he 
was  the  original  of  Mar i us  the 
Epicurean,  Walter  Pater's  trium- 
phant model  for  the  beauty  lover's 
ideal  youth. 

Jackson  died  shabby,  out  at 
heel,  half  miser  and  half  mad. 
friendless,  deserted,  among  bare 
cupboards  and  great  masterpieces 
of  painting  he  had  starved  himself 
to  buy.  His  bank  account  stood  at 
five  shillings ;  he  had  only  a  few 
coppers  in  his  pocket.  Yet  his  will 
left  two  superb  Rubens  to  the 
National  Gallery,  of  which  the 
officials  are  proud.  And  his  heirs 
found  treasures  of  all  kinds  in  his 
lonely  house,  old  silver,  early  edi- 
tions, illuminated  manuscripts,  old 
masters,  that  sold  in  open  auction 
for  over  £12,000.  These  are  Un- 
interesting facts  narrated  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  ^  oik 
World   in   London. 

When  he  was  young,  Jackson 
was  rich,  popular;  his  keen,  deli- 
cate taste  for  beautiful  things  was 
a  pride  for  his  friends  and  a 
pleasure  to  himself.  He  wrote 
books  that  were  worth  reading ;  he 
moved  in  a  world  of  men,  art  and 
books  which  he  adorned.  Pater 
^mired  him;  this  brilliant  young 
man  seemed  to  him  an  ideal,  a 
model  for  his  age. 

By  what  smooth  steps  he  fell  to 
the  old  eccentric  whom  street  boys 
marvelled  at  and  mocked,  in  seedy 
topper,  trodden  canvas  shoes,  shirt- 
less, unclean,  that  haggled  for 
twenty  minutes  daily  with  the 
baker  for  the  loaf  that  was  his 
only  sustenance,  only  Jackson  him- 
self could  have  intelligibly  ex- 
plained. It  is  certain  that  he  had 
no  vices,  under  the  vulgar  cate- 
gory ;  he  was  abstemious,  drank 
nothing  but  water ;  he  did  not 
speculate,  his  life  was  without 
any  scandal. 

A  RT  was  his  life,  and  art  was 
his  ruin.  By  slow  degrees  the 
passion  for  the  beautiful  grew  on 
him  till  it  became  a  mania.  He 
spent  more  and  more  on  old  things 
that  pleased  his  taste;  prints  and 
books  and  paintings,  trenching, 
perhaps,  in  the  beginning,  only  a 
little  on  his  other  needs,  but  after- 
ward grudging  every  penny  that 
did  not  go  to  his  predominant 
passion. 

He  once  said  to  a  friend  that  he 
"would  rather  starve  in  front  of 
a  masterpiece  than  feast  under  an 
oleograph." 

In  his  last  years  he  lived  on 
nothing  but  dry  bread  and  biscuits, 
but  he  ate  them  on  a  service  of  thin 
Sevres  china.  He  drank  nothing 
but  water,  but  it  was  in  a  silver 
gilt,    Jacobean    carved    cup.      He 


had  hundreds  of  books,  every  one 
of  them  a  prize. 

QM'  of  his  bookcases  was  by 
Sheraton;  the  connoisseurs 
fought  for  it  at  his  sale.  He  had 
many  marvellous  soft,  red  and 
blue  Persian  carpets;  his  pantry 
shelves  were  ranged  with  old 
English  cut  glass,  his  chair  was 
Chippendale,  and  his  bed,  where 
he  la\  in  winter  without  blankets, 
was  i't  rare  old  walnut.  Nothing 
mean,  nothing  ugly  was  tolerated 
in  his  view ;  his  old  ramshackle  i 
house,  in  the  shabby  genteel  dis- 
trict of  Camberwell,  London, 
where  he  lived  untended,  servant- 
less  and  lonely,  was  a  precious  I 
storehouse. 

As  he  grew  older,  the  supreme 
beauty  of  ceremony  and  church 
music  attracted  him  more  and 
more.  He  haunted  the  symbolic, 
chanted  services  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Cathedral  in  the  Mos- 
cow Road,  London,  and  drank  in 
their  harmonies  of  color  and  lights 
and  singing.  Afterward  he  bought 
a  mediaeval  altar  and  fitted  it  up 
in    his   largest   room. 

TITTLE  by  little,  at  first  simply 
for  the  pleasure  of  handling 
beautiful  things,  he  bought  ancient 
embroidered  copes  and  mitres, 
installed  a  magnificent  organ, 
brought  home  illuminated  liturgies 
and  altar  cloths.  Finally,  in  his 
loneliness,  he  acted  over  parts  of 
the  liturgy  to  himself,  for  sheer 
pleasure  of  the  words  and  music; 
then  slipped  into  a  crazy  fancy 
that  he  was  a  Bishop  and  celebrat- 
ed, himself,  the  Eucharist  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  he  had  so  often 
seen. 

QNE  visitor,  William  Shepperly, 
of  Clapham  Common,  London, 
who    knew    him    in    earlier    days, 
says : 

"When  I  called  to  see  him  he 
opened  the  door  in  gorgeous  sacer- 
dotal robes.  I  had  interrupted  a 
solemn  high  mass,  celebrated  and 
served  by  himself  alone  on  a  beau- 
tiful mediaeval  altar.  His  service 
ended,  he  led  me  to  luncheon,  on 
biscuits  served  on  exquisite  Sevres 
china.  That  at  times  he  starved 
amid  his  artistic  wealth  was  cer- ! 
tain.  Every  pound  he  received  he 
would  spend  in  bric-a-brac  or  a 
rare  edition.  He  had  no  servant, 
no  companion  in  the  loneliness  of 
his  house.  A  few  friends  sent  him 
dainties,  but  otherwise  his  life  wTas 
cheerless." 

Huysmans,  the  Belgian  novelist, 
in  his  "Des  Esseintes,"  the  deca- 
dent art  maniac,  who  spent  whole 
hours  alone  watching  the  slow 
movements  of  a  bejewelled  living 
tortoise  on  a  rich  Eastern  carpet, 
came,  after  all,  nearest  to  under- 
standing the  old  age  of  Jackson, 
as  Pater  had  delighted  in  him  in 
his  vouth. 


oAt  VercrailleoT 

Autumn  in  V ex s allies— Autumn 
on  Fifth  Avenue  —  the  scene  changes 
but  the  figures  remain  the  same.  In 
both  places  — the  brilliant  Indo- 
Chinese  embroideries,  the  quaint 
Coolie  designs,  the  bold  Spanish 
Cavalier  hats,  the  luxurious  Russian 
fur  bandings.  In  the  Gidding  Salons 
these  vivid  fashions  — newly  emerged 
from  their  Paris  homes  —  are  collected 
in  an  array  that  will  make  a  gay  and 
interesting  Autumn  on  the  Avenue. 

Fall  Gowns,   Wraps,  Suits,  Hats 
and  Furs  now  being  shown. 
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The  Gem  Stones  of  the  Apocalypse 


* 


(Continued  from  page  36) 


have  something  important  to  bring, 
and  while  w  c  have  been  admitted 
to  Fashion's  Court  for  many 
years,  the  doors  have  really  never 
been  thrown  wide  open  to  us  till 
now.  Those  of  us  who  have  built 
our  huts  in  the  woods,  in  remote 
studios  in  out-of-the-waj  places, 
find  a  visible  path  beaten  to  our 
door.  Semi-precious  stones,  and 
precious  stones  themselves,  playing 
the  simple  role  of  beads  have 
proved  to  be  our  passport." 

Miss  Fobes'  studio  is  bj  no 
means  a  hut  in  the  woods,  but  in 
the  tower  of  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
there,  spread  around  on  tables  and 
cabinets,  are  to  be  seen  trays  of 
such  bewildering  gems  in  and  out 
of  settings  as  must  startle  all  be- 
holders. From  every  country  in 
the  world  she  has  collected  color- 
ful stones  that  blend  and  harmon- 
ize with  each  other  and  reflect 
each  other's  tones.  It  is  a  world's 
contribution,  an  international  ex- 
change ;  the  women  of  all  nations 
speak  together  in  the  collection ; 
Russia  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  Ja- 
pan. China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Assyria,  everywhere,  all  are  rep- 
resented. The  artist  has  but  to 
design  settings ;  no  two  designs  are 
alike,  and  the  woman  wearing  an 
ornament  knows  that  the  one  she 
wears  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

The  craze  for  color  finds  a  very 
fertile  field  of  expression  in  the 
combinations  of  stones,  and  the 
Ifcman  who  hesitates  to  adorn 
herself  in  the  parti-colored  fabrics 
of  the  season,  has  no  hesitancy  in 
lighting  up  a  costume  with  vivid 
jade,  for  example,  or  with  amber, 
or  with  amethyst"  combined  with 
another  stone,  each  bead  linked  to 
its  neighbor  with  a  wire  setting. 
A  bead  chain  must  be  something 
more  than  strung  on  a  perishable 
string;  it  must  be  wired,  or 
knotted,  or  otherwise  insured 
against  loss. 

But  how  did  she  work  up  to 
this  popular  plane  of  art  ?  Was  it 
an  unfoldment  or  did  it  merely 
happen?  Is  it  the  triumphant 
landing  of  a  flight  into  an  upper 
stratum  of  ether,  unfamiliar  to  ar- 
tist-dreamers? Let  us  learn  the 
secret. 

"My  craftsman's  art  was  the 
direct  unfoldment  from  working 
in  burnt  wood,  in  leather  and  in 
brass.  It  was  in  these  three  me- 
diums that  designing  found  expres- 
sion through  many  busy  years.  As 
a  child  I  manifested  originality  in 
pyrography ;  in  the  designs,  I 
mean.  This  grew  into  the  most 
ambitious  work  in  leather,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
pensive. Then  brass  followed. 
Artists  who  were  attracted  by  my 
work  when  I  was  very  young,  saw 
promise  in  it,  and  recommended 
sculpture  and  painting;  but  the 
goldsmith's  medium  attracted  me, 
and  once  versed  in  the  technique, 
I  found  in  it  my  most  fertile  field 
for  expression.     I  have  worked  at 


it  exclusively  ever  since.  The 
charm  in  designing  is  that  no  two 
articles  can  be  alike. 

"Hie  woman  who  comes  to  se- 
lect a  necklace  presents  me  with  an 
inventory  of  personal  characteris- 
tics ;  not  that  she  realizes  it ;  I 
make  a  mental  note  of  her ;  her 
complexion,  her  hair,  her  features, 
her  height,  weight,  width  of  her 
shoulders,  length  of  her  nose,  her 
temperament,  and  personality;  she 
must  wear  something  to  bring  out 
her  best  points.  A  small  woman 
might  be  quite  self-eliminated  by  a 
large  pendant  of  pearls,  emeralds 
and  rubies,  but  should  wear  a  sim- 
ple design  to  harmonize  with  her 
character.  Long  earrings  do  not 
belong  with  a  retrousse  nose,  nor 
should  a  woman  with  narrow 
shoulders  wear  a  heavy  necklace ; 
a  stout  woman  should  help  herself 
to  long  lines  by  a  long  chain  with 
a  brilliant  ornament  on  it  that  will 
carry  the  eye  to  a  point  of  slender- 
ness,  to  take  away  heaviness  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The 
line  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the 
shoulders  is  an  important  line  to 
be  considered ;  the  color  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  hair,  the  tone  of  the 
skin,  and  formation  of  the  mouth ; 
all  are  in  the  inventory.  However, 
to  know  women  from  the  artist's 
angle  is  to  me  less  important  than 
the  study  of  the  stones  themselves. 

"Nearly  all  stones  are  enliven- 
ing. Women  love  them,  old  and 
young  alike,  and  now  they  bespeak 
dignity  when  worn  by  the  elderly 
woman.  Originally  they  had  a 
spiritual  significance;  from  prayer- 
beads  to  the  rosary.  Later  the  ele- 
ment of  suggestion  was  brought 
out  by  Coue,  the  French  meta- 
physician, so  that  on  all  sides,  even 
through  the  Bulgarian  embroidery, 
whose  bead  work  is  not  far  away 
from  the  art  of  the  American 
Indian  of  the  past,  the  bead  is 
surely  having  a  lively  day. 

"There  is  no  special  dominant 
color  in  stones.  All  colors  are  in 
demand.  Corundum  is  the  family 
name  of  the  stones  with  which  I 
am  on  the  most  familiar  terms,  and 
it  is  the  hardest  known  mineral 
next  to  the  diamond.  Its  hardness 
is  generally  given  as  nine,  but  there 
are  slight  variations.  This  is  used 
largely  for  watch  jeAvels  and  for 
bearings  in  electrical  apparatus. 
The  colored  corundums  fit  for 
gem-stones,  come  from  Ceylon, 
Burma,   Siam  and   Montana. 

"Agate  lends  itself  to  coloration 
wondrously,  so  that  the  dull  nat- 
ural agate  is  stained  to  form  car- 
nelian  and  sardonyx,  and  then  they 
are  made  blue  and  also  yellow  by 
chemical  action.  The  art  of  stain- 
ing stone  is  believed  to  be  very  an- 
cient, and  from  Italy  the  art,  long 
kept  secret  and  traditional,  was 
passed  on  to  Germany,  where  an 
enormous  trade  in  agate  working 
is  carried  on,  and  the  polish  is  ef- 
fected by  electric  power  in  the 
mills  of  the  Oberstein  district." 
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WHATEVER  the  new  mode 
calls  for,  interpreted  in  gar- 
ments that  meet  every  re- 
quirement for  day  or  evening  wear, 
our  collection  of  the  season's  most 
fashionable  models  is  worthy  of 
your  consideration. 
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LOUIS  XV.  Commode,  with  mar- 
ble top  and  red  lacquer  base.  The 
exquisitely  chiseled  Ormolu  Mounts 
are  in  fine  old  color. 
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Bringing  East  and  West  Together 
Through  Art 


(Continued   from    page    25) 


twenty  years  when  two  men, 
strangers  to  each  other,  arrived  in 
Newark  and  decided  to  make  the 
city  their  home.  Although  spring- 
ing from  backgrounds  of  widely 
divergent  traditions,  one  being  of 
foreign  parentage,  the  other  a  na- 
tive of  Vermont,  they  were  des- 
tined to  be  drawn  together  in 
bonds  of  friendship  by  their 
mutual  interest  in  art,  and  to 
influence  the  life  of  their  adopted 
city  more  conspicuously  than  any 
of  its  citizens  during  the  past  two 
decades. 

Thus  the  notable  gift  of  Louis 
Bamberger,  this  year,  to  the  City 
of  Newark  of  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  "to  erect  a  suitable 
and  useful  building"  to  house  the 
Museum  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  declared  in  its  latest 
official  report  on  American  mu- 
seums, through  M.  Arsene  Alex- 
andre, to  be  "a  model  institution 
of  great  originality  and  good 
sense,"  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  activities  of  John  Cotton 
Dana.  Mr.  Bamberger  is  known 
internationally  as  an  art  connois- 
seur. The  list  of  his  collections 
is  a  fair-sized  catalogue  of  the 
fine  arts.  He  also  owns  and  di- 
rects, as  every  one  knows,  one 
of  America's  great  stores  which 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  in- 
dulge his  hobby.  The  store  itself 
is  a  work  of  art,  commercially 
speaking,  so  his  competitors  say, 
which  is  the  best  proof  in  the 
world  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dana,  successful  lawyer, 
author,  publisher  and  art  director, 
is  proudest  of  having  made  a 
"public"  library  literally  "free"  to 
a  vast  community.  With  charac- 
teristic modesty  he  describes  this 
achievement  on  one  of  the  Li- 
brary's artistic  posters,  as  "A  place 
where  Everybody  may  learn  about 
Everything."  He  also  can  point 
with  reasonable  pride  to  the 
Museum  which  truly  serves  the 
people. 

"I  want  to  help  the  people  to 
realize  that  art  is  not  a  peculiar 
sphere    unrelated     to    their    daily 


lives,"  he  said,  adding,  "for  art 
is  a  result,  not  a  cause." 

Mr.  Dana  has  been  variously 
referred  to  as  the  enfant  terrible 
of  the  museum  world,  an  icono- 
clast disrupting  every  known 
canon  of  art  and  a  ruthless  up- 
setter  of  well-established  prece- 
dents and  artistic  standards.  Not- 
withstanding his  critics,  and  their 
number  grows  less  year  by  year, 
the  truth  remains  that  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  this 
country  in  his  chosen  field  to  in- 
fluence his  colleagues  to  shake  off 
their  traditional  inertia  and  do 
away  with  inherited  prejudices. 
In  the  following  epigrammatic 
comment,  "a  few  fundamental 
notes,"  he  calls  them,  we  find  him 
emphasizing  the  important  phases 
of  his  work  and  at  the  same  time 
quite  unconsciously  revealing  much 
of   his  own  personality : 

"Museums  must  be  born  of 
enthusiasm  and  grow  through  un- 
selfish devotion." 

"The  worth  of  a  museum  is  in 
its  use." 

"The  new  museum  should  begin 
by  collecting  ideas." 

"Art  has  no  laws ;  the  works  of 
art  we  most  admire  are  unique  and 
beyond  all  laws." 

"Today  museums  of  art  are 
built  to  keep  objects  of  art,  and 
objects  of  art  are  bought  to  |  e 
kept  in  museums.  Tomorrow  ob- 
jects of  art  will  be  bought  to  give 
pleasure,  to  promote  skill  and  to 
increase  the  zest  of  life  by  adding 
to  it  new  interests." 

"We  feel  sure  that  no  exhibi- 
tion today  can  be  of  greater  in- 
terest to  more  people  and  of  more 
far-reaching  educational  value 
than  the  present  one  which  our 
museum  staff  has  planned.  We 
hope,  through  it,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  America  to  the  richness  and 
fineness  of  Chinese  culture,  its 
continuance  through  the  centuries 
while  other  cultures  fell;  to 
China's  vast  size  and  boundless 
resources  and  to  the  industry, 
patience  and  intelligence  of  its 
people." 


This  panel  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kirby  of  New  York. 
It  is  one  of  a  set  which  he  purchased  from  the  famous  Chamot  collec- 
tion and  is  the  finest  example  of  this  class  of  Chinese  art  in  existence. 
The  panels  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old  and  formerly 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  Emperor's  Palace  in  the  Forbidden  City 


\EAUTY!    Utility!    That    rare 
combination,  universally  sought 
in  all  things,  is  here  achieved. 

Each  roof  of  Johns-Man ville  Col- 
orblende  Asbestos  Shingles  has  the 
charm  of  soft  coloring,  the  pleasing 
beauty  of  ever  varying  tone  and,  with- 
al, a  hardiness  of  structure  that  means 
permanence  of  beauty  and  perma- 
nent safety  for  all  of  those  prized 


possessions  which  the  roof  protects. 
For  Johns -Manville  Colorblende 
Asbestos  Shingles  are  rock,  and  to 
rock,  fire  and  the  years  mean  nothing. 
They  are  given  highest  ratings  by 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.  May 
we  send  you  a  booklet  in  colors? 
Send  a  post  card  request  to  Johns- 
Manville,  Inc.,  296  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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How    to   Identify   Chinese 
Porcelains 


fired  in  the  usual  way.  After  it 
had   cooled   the   on-glaze   enamels 

(which  were  simply  colored  glass) 
were  applied  within  the  pre 
viouslv  drawn  outlines  and  the 
piece  again  fired  at  a  lesser  heat. 
In  tin-glaze  and  on-hiscuit  enamels 
the  patterns  always  stand  out  in 
slight   relief. 

Turning  now  to  the  blue  and 
white,  there  is  encountered  a  class 
of  porcelain  which  i>  pre-eminently 
associated  with  the  K'ang  11m 
period.  It  reached  perfection  dur- 
ing this  reign  and  its  popularity  is 
attested  by  the  enormous  output  ot 
the  imperial  works.  Indeed,  vast 
quantities  were  shipped  to  Europe 
at  that  time  by  the  Dutch  traders, 
who  brought  extensive  orders  tor 
the  ware  to  China.  This  export- 
ware,  so-called,  included  speci- 
mens of  the  highest  class.  Much 
blue  and  -white  is  in  the  market 
to-day,  and  although  it  varies 
widely  in  quality,  from  the  incom- 
parable hawthorn  (really  the 
prunus)  jars,  to  the  purely  com- 
mercial pieces,  usually  made  in 
sets  of  five  for  mantel  ornament-, 
yet  it  is  surprising  how  little  of 
this  blue  and  white  porcelain  is 
bad.  Even  the  roughest  specimens 
have  a  style  and  quality  not  to  be 
found  on  later  wares  and  imita- 
tions, and  all  of  it  has  an  unques- 
t^ied  value  as  decoration. 

i^he  average  collector  is  quite 
likely  to  find  old  blue  and  white 
in  the  open  market,  and  for  this 
reason  it  seems  desirable  to  quote 
at  some  length  a  description  of  a 
choice  example.  ''Such  a  vessel, 
whatever  its  nature,  will  be  potted 
with  perfect  skill,  its  form  well- 
proportioned  and  true,"  says  Hob- 
son.  "The  surface  will  be  smooth, 
because  the  material  is  thoroughly 
refined  and  the  piece  has  been 
carefully  trimmed  or  finished  on 
the  lathe,  and  finally  all  remaining 
inequalities  have  been  smoothed 
away  with  a  moist  feather  brush 
before  the  glazing.  The  ware 
will  be  clean  and  white,  and  the 
glaze  pure,  limpid,  and  lustrous, 
but  with  that  faint  suspicion  of 
green  which  is  rarely  absent  from 
Chinese  porcelain.  The  general 
effect  of  the  body  and  glaze  com- 
bined is  a  solid  white,  like  well-set 
curds. 

The  base,  to  which  the  con- 
noisseur looks  for  guidance,  is 
deeply  cut  and  washed  in  the  cen- 
ter with  glaze  which  reaches  about 
half-way  down  the  sides  of  the 
foot  rim.  This  patch  of  glaze  is 
usually  pinholed,  as  though  the 
nemesis  of  absolute  perfection  had 
to  be  placated  by  a  few  flaws  in 
this  inconspicuous  part.  The  rim 
M  itself  is  carefully  trimmed,  and  in 
many  cases  grooved  or  beaded,  as 
though  to  fit  a  wooden  stand, 
and  the  unglazed  edge  reveals  a 
smooth,  close-grained  biscuit  whose 


line  white  material  is  often  super- 
ficially tinged  with  brown  in  the 
heat  of  the  furnace.  The  decora- 
tion is  carefully  painted  in  a  pure 
sapphire  blue  of  great  depth  and 
tire,  and  singularly  free  from  an\ 
strain  of  red  or  purple — a  quality 
of  blue  only  obtained  by  tin-  most 
elaborate  process  of  refining." 

So  much  for  the  several  kinds 
of  wares.  The  classifications  are 
rough  ones,  and  some  typical 
minor  features  have  not  been 
noted.  The  manufacturing  proc- 
esses  are  closely  linked  with  the 
decorative,  and  the  technique  o 
the  decoration  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  identification  of  speci- 
mens. In  the  blue  and  white  this 
technique  is  fairly  simple,  and  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  ware  are 
due  more  to  the  purity  of  the  in- 
gredients and  the  careful  potting 
than  to  any  complicated  methods 
in  the  decoration.  The  patterns 
were  drawn  on  the  paste  in  fine 
blue  lines,  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  then  filled  in  with 
the  solid  blue  color  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  paste  in  flat  washes. 
Reserves,  or  panels,  were  outlined 
and  then  painted  on  the  white 
ground  in  the  same  blue  as  the 
body   of   the   piece. 

In  the  so-called  powder  blue  the 
decorative  method  is  somewhat 
different.  "In  this  the  color  was 
applied  direct  to  the  body  of  the 
ware  as  in  the  blue  and  white 
painting,  and  a  colorless  glaze 
subsequently  added,  with  the  natu- 
ral result  that  the  blue  seems  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  body  of 
the  ware  rather  than  with  the 
glaze.  There  were  several  ways 
of  applying  the  color,  each  pro- 
ducing a  slightly  different  effect. 
The  cobalt  powder  could  be 
mixed  with  water,  and  washed  on 
smoothly  with  a  brush,  or  dabbed 
on  with  a  sponge  to  give  a 
marbled  appearance,  or  it  could 
be  projected  on  to  the  moistened 
surface  in  a  dry  powder,  through 
gauze  stretched  across  the  end  of 
a  bamboo  tube."  This  powder 
blue  is  found  as  a  simple  mono- 
chrome or  as  a  ground  color  for 
white  reserves  containing  paintings 
in  colors.  It  was  often  further 
embellished  with  light  traceries  in 
gold.  A  feature  of  the  powder 
blue  is  its  brilliance  in  artificial 
light,  in  which  other  porcelains 
generally  suffer  eclipse. 

The  variety  known  as  "soft- 
paste"  is  properly  called  steatitic 
porcelain.  It  was  a  great  favorite 
with  American  collectors  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
many  of  these  collections  have 
been  preserved.  "The  ware  is 
light  to  handle,  and  opaque ;  and 
the  body  has  a  dry,  earthy  ap- 
pearance, though  it  is  of  fine 
grain  and  unctuous  to  touch.  The 
(Continue//  on  next  page) 


Indiana  J^ime stone 

J^ends  Qharm  to  the 

£mall  ShTouse 

Into  the  building  of  the  small  house  go 
fond  dreams.  It  must  be  a  house  of 
beauty,  of  the  intimate  charm  that  only 
the  small  house  can  command  —  and 
yet  must  possess  an  inherent  dignity. 

For  dignity,  the  foresighted  builder 
looks  to  his  exterior — and  he  wisely 
chooses  natural  stone.  Natural  stone  is 
beauty  that  needs  no  adornment.  It  is 
lasting,  and  it  has  dignity  that  only  natu- 
ral stone  can  give. 

Indiana  Limestone  is  the  supreme  natu- 
ral stone.  From  the  depths  of  a  great 
quarry  deposit  in  the  hills  of  southern 
Indiana  comes  this  handsome  stone. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
its  development — and  the  vision  of  the 
few  has  made  possible  the  dreams  of  the 
many  for  a  home  of  lasting  loveliness 
and  dignity. 


A  folder  descriptive  of  the  house  illustrated 
above,  or  any  information  on  Indiana  Lime- 
stone  sent  free   upon  request.    Address 


Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 
Box  1-773  .  Bedford,  Indiana 
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painting  differs  in  style  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  blue  and  white  of 
this  period.  It  is  executed  with 
.  delicate  touches  like  miniature 
painting,  and  every  stroke  tells, 
the  effects  being  produced  by  fine 
lines  rather  than  by  graded 
washes."  This  ware,  being  costly 
to  make,  is  usually  painted  by 
skilful  artists  and  in  the  finest 
blue. 

Among  the  polychromes  the 
decorative  method  is  that  of  the 
blue  and  white  for  pieces  decorat- 
ed in  under-glaze  painting.  These 
under-glaze  polychromes  were  par- 
ticularly popular  during  the  reigns 
of  Yung  Cheng  and  Ch'ien  Lung ; 
in  fact,  these  periods  were  not  con- 
spicuous for  blue  and  white.  The 
perfection  of  the  famille  rose  col- 
ors and  the  growing  demand  for 
enamelled  wares  seem  to  have 
withdrawn  the  attention  of  the 
potters  from  their  old  specialty. 
In  addition  to  the  under-glaze 
painting  there  were  on-glaze  and 
on-biscuit  enamels  as  well  as  com- 
binations of  both.  Perhaps  the 
names  are  sufficiently  descriptive 
of  the  decorative  technique.  Ex- 
cellent specimens  of  these  poly- 
chromes can  often  be  found  in 
what  is  known  as  "foreign  color- 
ing." As  the  name  implies,  the 
pieces  were  decorated  in  colors  and 
with  motifs  of  foreign  provenance 
(baskets  of  naturalistically  ren- 
dered flowers  and  the  like),  but 
still  the  touch  of  the  native  artist 
is  on  them,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  other  than  true 
Chinese  wares. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration 
of  the  motives  of  the  decoration, 
there  is  opened  a  field  as  limitless 
for  speculation  as  it  is  rich  in  its 
variety  of  examples.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  hybrid  de- 
signs on  the  export  wares  which 
were  made  for  people  unfamiliar 
with  Chinese  thought,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  is  a  meaning 
in  all  Chinese  decoration  apart 
from  its  ornamental  intention.  It 
is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the 
average  collector  will  find  either 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  at- 
tempt the  exhaustive  study  of  this 
inner  meaning,  which  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  decorated  porce- 
lain would  make  necessary. 

Figure  subjects  will  prove  even 
more  puzzling  than  symbolic  orna- 
ments, and  the  former  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  identify  that  we  have  to 
be  content  with  such  general  head- 
ings as  court  scenes,  military 
scenes,  dramatic  scenes,  illustra- 
tions of  romance  and  the  like. 
These  scenes  from  history  and 
romance  were  favorite  subjects 
with  the  decorators  of  blue  and 
white  and  famille  vert  porcelains. 
To  instance  a  few  examples: 
there  is  the  well-known  saucer 
i  dish    with    mounted    figures    of    a 


man  and  a  woman  hunting  a  hare     I 
— a  subject  usually  known  as  the     I 
"love  chase" — a  free  and  spirited 
design     rather     sketchily     painted     i 
in  pale  silvery  blue.    Another  sub-  ■  j 
ject    which    is    not    uncommon    is 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations;     j 
it  is  the  meeting  of  a  young  horse-     \ 
man   with    a   beautiful   lady   in    a     i 
chariot,  and  it  has  been  suggested      | 
that  it  refers  to  a  certain  favorite 
subject   of    Chinese    romance,    but 
the  identification  is  probably  con- 
jectural.     Or  again,   the   meeting 
of     the     celebrated     coteries,     the      i 
Seven    Worthies    of    the    Bamboo      i 
Grove  who  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury,   and    the    worthies    of    the 
Orchid  Pavilion,  who  met  in  the 
fourth     century     to    drink    wine, 
cap  verses,  and  set  their  cups  float- 
ing down   the   "nine-bend   river." 
Poets,     painters     and     sages     are 
often  seen  in  mountain  landscapes 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture,   but    it    is    rarely   that    they 
can     be     identified     with     actual 
personages. 

Playing  children  is  another 
favorite  motive  in  porcelain  deco- 
ration, as  is  also  the  scene  depict- 
ing a  group  of  idealized  beauties — 
"graceful  ladies,"  which  occurs  so 
often  on  the  seventeenth  century 
export  ware  —  and  which  the 
Dutch  traders  ungallantly  dubbed 
with  the  name  of  lange  lijsen  or 
long  Elizas.  Pheasants  or  phoenix 
in  a  rockery  with  floral  scrolls  and 
the  ever  -  present  chrysanthemum 
or  peony  form  a  decorative  com- 
bination which  is  perhaps  as  often 
seen  as  any  other  Chinese  motive. 
In  the  purely  abstract  forms  of 
Chinese  ornament  there  occur  a 
variety  of  motives,  easily  learned 
and  remembered,  but  in  which  one 
man's  speculation  as  to  origin  is 
apt  to  be  as  good  as  another's. 
The  cloud-band,  so-called,  is  of 
course  typically  Chinese,  and  its 
origin  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Scroll 
or  lapped  borders  may  be  derived 
from  sea  waves,  or  from  conven- 
tionalized mountains.  The  same 
design  is  found  on  mandarin  robes, 
and  indeed  the  designs  on  silk  gar- 
ments are  often  seen  on  porcelains. 
The  Greek  key-fret  or  meander, 
which,  like  the  swastika,  is  of 
world-wide  use,  is  the  most  com- 
mon border  design  of  all.  It  is 
described  by  Chinese  archaeologists 
as  the  "cloud  and  thunder  pat- 
tern," and  it  is  sometimes  varied 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  swastika, 
in  which  case  it  is  known  as  the 
swastika  fret. 

Another  common  design,  at  least 
on  some  of  the  older  porcelains,  is 
the  "reciprocal  trefoil,"  which  is 
such  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
old-time  weavers  of  Oriental  rugs.  Jk 
There  are  also  such  suggestive 
names  for  ground  designs  as  "fish- 
roe,"  and  "frog-spawn."  Before 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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the  creations  was  unimportant  in 
itself.  The  first  essential  was  a 
great,  preferably  an  immortal 
name. 

Thus  the  principle  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  involved  in  the 
editor's  use  of  a  manuscript  bear- 
i ritz  an  illustrious  signature.  After 
-  that,  the  more  genius  in  the  copy 
the  better,  of  course.  Hut  first 
must  come  the  name.  In  the  edi- 
tor's case  there  was  know  ledge 
on  his  part  of  the  fraud  perpe- 
trated, but  that  scarcely  purged 
it  of  its  iniquity.  The  public  wis 
fooled.  Justification,  to  be  sure, 
was  found  in  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's defense  of  the  clergyman 
caught  stealing  his  sermons,  that 
it  was  better  to  preach  good  ones 
written  by  someone  else  than  poor 
one  by  the  humble  dominie  him- 
self. 

Some  of  the  astute  Italian  deal- 
ers have  beaten  the  law,  first  by 
submitting  a  fake  offered  as  an 
original.  The  official,  beholding 
the  unquestioned  beauty  of  the  ob- 
ject, refused  to  allow  it  to  pass 
out  of  the  country.  By  a  little 
scraping  of  paint  he  was  soon 
shown  that  the  painting  was  con- 
temporary, touched  up  for  the 
American  market ;  and  for  the 
glory  and  revenue  of  Italy  he  con- 
doned the  fraud.  Later  the  dealer, 
to  have  his  collection  when  it  was 
fin^lv  assembled  in  New  York 
bear  all  the  seeming  of  antiquity, 
'a  veritable  work  of  one  of  the 
masters  was  submitted  to  the  same 
official.  This  genuine  classic  was 
likewise  passed,  the  official  laugh- 
ingly observing  that  America,  irt 
time,  would  become  well  posted 
on   Italian  art. 

It  is  now  known  and  admitted 
by  authorities,  in  their  unguarded 
moments,  that  counterfeit  works 
of  art.  including  those  enjoying 
honored  place  in  museums  and 
private  collections,  vastly  outnum- 
ber the  authenticated  works  of  an- 
tiquity. The  continuing  and  in- 
creasing camouflage  gives  re- 
newed and  piquant  emphasis  to  the 
conclusion  of  Saint-Beuve,  most 
conscientious  of  critics,  who  said : 
"he  dernier  mot  de  Vart  je  le 
trouve  dans  la  contrefagon." 

Still  another  word,  which  even 
Saint-Beuve  did  not  stress,  is  that 
when  an  artist  paints  a  great  pic- 
ture or  a  sculptor  chisels  an  image, 
the  valuable  object  goes  to  a  mu- 
seum, a  king's  palace  or  ultimately 
to  a  millionaire's  mansion,  perhaps 
on  Fiith  Avenue,  and  is,  to  that 
extent,  entombed.  Out  of  the  mil- 
lions of  humanity,  a  few  fortunate 
ones  can  make  pilgrimage  to  these 
shrines  of  art.  Lithographed  or 
other  reproductions  of  the  original 
necessarily  lack  the  soul  the  great 
artist  put  into  the  work. 

A  book,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  infinitely  multiplied,  dependant 
{Continued   on   next  page) 
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Adding  a  new  touch  to  your  bedroom 

The  Dolly  Madison  Bedspread,  with  its  charming  crinkle  texture, 
simple  design  and  soft  coloring,  blends  admirably  with  any  decora- 
tive scheme  and  adds  a  most  interesting  note  to  any  bedroom. 
We  offer  the  Dolly  Madison  spread  in  plain  ecru,  ecru  and  blue,  ecru 
and  rose,  ecru  and  orchid  and  ecru  and  taupe.  This  bedspread 
always  looks  its  best — for  it  cannot  wrinkle  or  crease  and  is  easily 
laundered.     It  never  requires  ironing. 

Dolly  Madison  Bedspreads 

Size  72  x  99,  Cotton,  $12.50         Silk,  $16.50 

Size  90  x  90,  Cotton,     1500  Silk,     19.50 

Imported  Dotted  Grenadine  Curtains  $8.25  per  pair 
Bands  and  Valance  to  match  $425 

All  mail  orders  will  be  given  prompt  attention  and  selections  made  as 
carefully  as  if  in  person.     Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  22 

Department  of  Interior  Decoration 

OOSGibhonSGS 

3  West  37th  Street  ^Neu)  York 


NEAR    FIFTH    AVENUE 


Correct  Lighting  of  Valuable 
Paintings 

{""^ORRECT  illumination  is  as  necessary  to  the  valu- 
^->  able  painting  in  the  home  as  those  in  the  great 
galleries. 

FRINK  REFLECTORS 

are  scientifically  designed  to  fulfil  this  .purpose.  Each 
picture  is  treated  according  to  its  characteristic  require- 
ments. Frink  Lighting  is  used  in  most  of  the  pro- 
minent galleries,  public  and  private. 

Send  for  Booklet  422. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 

24th  Street  and   10th  Avenue  ::  ::  :: 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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Va  I  a  z  e  —  removes  time's  tracings  on  face  and  throat. 


Va  laze  —  repairs  the  harm  that 
brine,  sun  and  wind  do  to  the 
skin. 

Va  laze  —  recreates  the  com- 
plexion and  restores  the  youth- 
ful contour. 


Mme.  Helena  Rubinstein 

World-famed  Beauty  Specialist 
recommends  at  this  season  the  following 

Valaze    Beauty   Preparations 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood  is  a  won- 
derfully stimulating  cream.  Prevents 
skin  disorders,  maintains  the  skin's 
activity,  clears  it  of  sallowness,  re- 
moves tan  and  freckles..  .$1.00,  $2.50 

Valaze  Skin-toning  Lotion  is  a  cooling, 
refreshing  tonic  that  keeps  the  skin 
soft,  smooth  and  firm.  Delightful 
day-cleanser $1.25,    $2.50 


Valaze  Pasteurized  Cream  will  cleanse, 
nourish,  refine  and  purify  the  skin; 
should  be  used  with  all  Valaze  treat- 
ments.    Generous  jar $1.00 

Valaze  Eau  Verte  will  stimulate,  re- 
juvenate and  tighten  the  skin. 
Special  treatment  for  dry  skins. 

$3.00 

Valaze  Roman  Jelly  is  an  astringent 
balm  that  consolidates  relaxed  mus- 
cles, strengthens  tissues,  restores 
shriveled  skin  and   baggy  contour. 

$1.00.  $2.00 

Valaze  Anthosoros,  an  exceptional 
cream  for  dry,  thin,  wrinkled  faces 
and  necks.  Removes  lines,  crows- 
feet   and   roughness $1.75,    $3.50 


Rose    protects    the    skin 
inds  and  chapping.    An 


Valaze    Bain 

from  dust, 

excellent   base   for  powder. 

$1.00,  $1.75 
Valaze    Powder   for  dry   or  oily    skins. 

As  pure  and  fine  as  can  be  made  and 

delicately  fragrant $1.00  to  $5.50 


Send  for  Secrets  of  Beauty  and  Diagnosis  Cha 


46  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 


30    N.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago 
Washington   Arcade    Bldg.,    Detroi 

126  Rue  Fbrg.  St.  Honore,  Paris 
24  Grafton  St.,  W.   1,  London 
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Tr£PRASCAL 
DECOBAJJ22 


A  Complete 
Book,  Cover- 
ing Interior 
Decoration 
in  All  Its 
Phases 

By 
Eberlein, 

McClure  and 

Holloway 

In 

One  Big  Volume 

PRICE   $g.50 

283  ILLUSTRATIONS,  7  PLATES 
IN  COLOR,  451  PAGES,  OCTAVO 

There  are  twelve  chapters  on  color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and 
arrangement,  textiles,  lighting,  mantels,  pictures,  decoration  accessories,  etc. 
The  book  is  arranged  in  systematic  and  logical  order.  No  space  or  time  is 
lost  in  giving  expert  advice  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  for  study  or  to  the  professional  for 
reference.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  1.  A  resume  of  the  development 
of  decoration  in  England,  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  2.  The  why  and  how  of 
furnishing  in  all  its  details;  3.  The  assembling  of  various  styles  in  a  right 
Dept.  A.D.  6 
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upon  the  public  demand.  The 
author,  in  the  five  hundredth  edi- 
tion, is  just  as  articulate,  perhaps 
more  so,  than  in  the  first ;  for  he 
has  opportunity  for  a  new  and 
more  intimate  introductory  note. 
The  rotary  press  does  not  rub  the 
glamor  off. 

While  not  justifying  the  mod- 
ern reproducers  of  the  masters, 
they  are,  in  a  sense,  doing  the 
world  a  service  in  multiplying  the 
examples  of  classic  art.  Fraud  is 
inevitable  in  the  industry,  but  no 
one  can  gainsay  the  genius  in  the 
work.  The  modern  world  extols 
efficiency.  The  Harvard  Business 
Service,  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  the'  big  department 
stores,  the  United  Cigar  people, 
doing  business  in  250  cities,  the 
Woolworth  watch  tower  and  its 
national  chain  of  stores,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  Ford  cars, 
Standard  Oil  and  a  hundred  rail- 
roads loading  a  million  cars  a 
month  all  embody  and  glorify  the 
art  of  putting  the  business 
through. 

But  none  of  these,  either  as  an 
industry  or  a  service,  puts  into  the 
shade  the  colorful  success  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  production  of  a  thou- 
sand masterpieces  from  a  lone 
original.  Italy  was  first  in  the  Re- 
naissance. It  is  first,  too,  in  the 
astounding  replicas  of  that  period. 
Italy  has  always  been  a  leader. 
Caesar,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Mi- 
chaelangelo  and  Marconi  belong 
to  the  same  family. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  chron- 
icle of  camouflage  to  say  that  Na- 
poleon, the  greatest  name  in 
French  history,  was  essentially 
Italian,  born  of  the  family  of  Buo- 
naparte whose  ancestors  for  five 
hundred  years  had  been  identified 
with  the  fortuntes  of  Northern 
Italy,  more  latterly  of  Genoa.  His 
father,  Carlo,  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Pisa,  and  Napoleon, 
himself,  could  not  speak  French 
when  he  went  to  Brienne.  His 
mother,  Letizia  Ramolino,  re- 
mained Italian  to  the  end,  her  fru- 
galities as  Madame  Mere  in  the 
midst  of  millions  being  a  trial  and 
exasperation  to  the  adopted  and 
prodigal  Son  of  France.  In  every 
way,  save  in  the  mere  detail  of 
birth,  Napoleon  was  French. 

Similarly    it    can    be    said    that 
these    modern    works    of    art    are 
masterpieces.     The  experts  of  the 
world's    museums    call    them    an- 
tiques.    So  do  the  artists  that  turn 
them  out!     To  that  extent  there 
is  no  occasion  for  dispute.     Nor  is 
the  clamor  as  a  rule  started  by  the 
authorities  who  get  "stung."  Some 
of  the  American  millionaire  collec- 
tors, in  fact,  are  more  sophisticated 
in  the  transactions  than  they  are 
supposed  to  be.     Some,  it  is  inti- 
I  mated,    even    expressly    order    the 
I  name  of  a  great  painter  or  sculptor 
!  written  or  carved  into  the  imita- 
I   tion.      Fifth    Avenue    and    Knob 


Hill  are  not  to  run  short  of  great 
names! 

It  is  not  likely  that  with  such 
creation  and  collaboration  that 
Michaelangelos  and  Titians  will 
fade  from  view.  When  one  of  the 
recurrent  controversies  over  the 
authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
came  up,  Kipling  remarked  that 
it  made  no  difference  whether 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon  wrote  the 
tragedies,  so  long  as  they  were 
written  by  an  Englishman. 

In  defense  of  the  frauds  in  art, 
against  which  there  is  so  much 
outcry  on  the  part  of  editors  them- 
selves dealing  in  manuscripts  vica- 
riously produced,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  first  buyers  get  by  far  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  It  is  when 
these  works  of  art,  pretending  to 
be  antiques,  reach  the  hands  of 
middlemen,  corsairs  who  demand 
and  get  tribute  from  the  ultimate 
purchaser,  that  the  real  iniquity, 
so  far  as  the  money  involved  is 
concerned,  begins.  Those  thou- 
sand dealers  and  producers  in 
Florence,  for  example,  get  a  living 
but  no  great  fortune  out  of  their 
fidelity  to  antique  art.  A  shop  at 
8  Via  dei  Pecari,  Florence,  an- 
nounces in  its  advertising  literature 
that  it  deals  in  "modern  antiques, 
in  pictures,  marbles,  terra  cottas, 
bronzes,  and  mosaics."  The  ad- 
vertisement continues: 

Marbles  by  the  best  sculp- 
tors IN  THE  PIETRASANTA^  XD 
CARRARA  STUDIOS.      In  FORM~AND 

tone  exquisite  lovely  vases, 
fountains,  chimney  -  pieces, 
and  busts.  Neapolitan,  pom- 
peian  and  grecian  master- 
PIECES. Any  work  imitated. 
Exact  reproductions  of  muti- 
lated GRECIAN  OR  OTHER  ORIGI- 
NALS.    All    work    faithfully 

EXECUTED. 

There  is,  of  course,  not  the 
slightest  intimation  of  dishonesty 
in  this.  Fifth  Avenue  shops  and 
studios  do  the  same,  but  coming 
from  the  place  of  origin,  the  op- 
portunity to  trade  in  these  innova- 
tions is  overwhelming,  and  the  in- 
sistence of  museum  experts  and 
millionaires  on  having  great 
names,  makes  fraud,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  a  pleasure  and  a 
pastime.  The  advertisement  of 
the  shop  in  the  Via  dei  Pecari  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  "cold  look 
of  white  marble  and  its  veiny  ef- 
fect will  be  toned  down  and  made 
subservient  to  the  required  shad- 
ings necessary  to  perfect  an  imita- 
tion of  time-worn  master  works" ; 
that  prices,  whether  of  "Titians," 
"Raphaels,"  or  of  Neapolitan 
flower  pots  or  Roman  vases  are 
within  reach  of  all,  that  estimates 
will  be  submitted  at  five  per  cent, 
of  artists'  trade  rates ;  and  that 
buyers  will  effect  a  saving  of  at< 
least  thirty  per  cent.  Loveliest 
remembrances  of  bygone  art,  defy- 
ing not  only  the  vaunted  experts 
of  the  museums,  but  also  rain,  time 
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and  sun  are  guaranteed :  and  any 
design  will  be  copied,  either  from 
photograph  or  sketch. 
The  old  humor  of  "genuine  imi- 
tations" almost  seems  to  apply 
here.  The  whole  industj  bringing 
down  masterpieces  to  the  price  of 
am  passer-bj  suggests  the  conver- 
sation overheard  in  a  tour-ale  bat- 
in  the  London  Edgeware  Road, 
wherein  a  "lady  in  waiting"  re- 
marked that  a  neighbor  claimed  to 
"  "ave  a  Rubens  for  which  she  paid 
a  shilling,  when  everybodj  knew 
that  you  couldn't  get  a  Rubens 
anywhere  under  two  ami  six- 
pence." 

It  is  a  serious  business  in  Italy, 
the  making  of  counterfeit  works 
of  art,  as  the  protest  to  the  Italian 
Senate  attests.  There  is  at  Signa, 
six  miles  from  Florence,  a  factor] 
devoted  to  the  production  of  an- 
tique bronzes.  In  tone,  color,  and 
every  other  essential  of  art,  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
greatest  masterpieces.  The  an- 
tique world  is  safe  in  Italian 
hands. 

But  here  again  I  should  repeat 
that  the  making  of  masterpieces  is 
not  a  new  art.  Nobili  in  his  recent 
and  readable  book  on  "The  Gen- 
tle Art  of  Faking"  quotes  Pliny 
who  in  that  early  day  was  protest- 
ing against  contemporary  art  mas- 
querading as  Greek  antiquities. 
He  was  justified.  One  of  the  old- 
est Roman  stories  is  of  a  great  gen- 
eral who,  returning  with  the  spoils 
of  a  successful  campaign  in 
Greece,  had  the  mishap  to  lose  a 
galley  laden  with  statuary,  some 
of  jfkm  said  to  be  by  Phidias.  Be- 
ing a  resourceful  man,  he  ordered 
stone  masons  of  Rome  to  duplicate 
the  lost  objects,  describing  the  loot 
to  them.  And  some  of  the  Greek 
"masterpieces"  we  now  cherish  are 
believed  to  have  been  thus  pro- 
duced! It  recalls  the  pavement 
artist  of  the  Strand  who  collected 
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a  crowd  and  some  of  its  money  by 
chalking  a  "Bradbury"  (ten-shil- 
ling note),  doing  the  work  under 
a  legend  which  read:  "Drawn 
from   Memory." 

With  an  original  antique  before 
him,  or  even  a  photograph  of  it, 
the  modern  artist  will  produce  a 
copy  which  the  most  unctions  con- 
noisseur cannot  detect  as  an  imita- 
tion. To  one  who  knows  what  is 
going  on.  the  business  of  being  an 
expert  is,  in  many  instances,  the 
greatest  fraud  of  all.  iM.  Dani- 
elli,  whose  facsimile  of  the  Ma- 
donna Dolorosa  in  the  Lille  Mu- 
seum was  passed  by  the  experts  as 
the  work  ot  Raphael,  was  commis- 
sioned in  London  to  make  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  crucifix  in  ebony  and 
time-stained  ivory.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  the  original  and  when 
he  brought  the  work  and  the  sam- 
ple back,  the  authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  could 
not  tell  which  was  which.  Had 
he  chosen  to  make  two  replicas,  he 
could  have  turned  them  in  and 
kept  the  original. 

We  get  a  better  perspective  on 
art  and  fraud  if  we  keep  in  mind 
that  all  the  elements  of  both  are 
from  time  immemorial  and  will 
likely  be  eternal  in  the  field.  An- 
drea del  Sarto  copied  Raphael's 
Leo  X.  and  did  it  so  amazingly 
that  he  deceived  Giulio  Romano, 
Raphael's  student,  into  believing 
that  it  was  veritably  the  master's 
work. 

And  what  we  delight  now  from 
Barnum,  as  a  sort  of  introspective 
balm,  about  the  public's  love  for 
being  fooled  was  expressed  in 
other  words  long  before  by  Dean 
Swift  who  said: 

"All  sublunary  happiness  con- 
sists in  being  well  deceived."  And 
Seneca  knew  a  man  who  had  a 
fragment  of  the  boat  Argo,  in 
which  Jason  sailed  to  get  the 
Golden  Fleece. 
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significance  and  totally  divorced 
from  representation.  In  these 
primitive  forms  we  see  the  uncon- 
scious working  of  the  same  plastic 
principles  which  constitute  the 
conscious  artistic  code  of  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  primitives,  the  un- 
natural proportions  of  the  figures 
and  the  grotesque  qualities  of  the 
facial  masques  grew  out  of  a 
desire  to  emphasize  their  most 
significant  elements,  and  to  create 
something  entirely  above  the  natu- 
ral an'd  commonplace,  something 
to  be  odored  as  a  divinity. 
Through  this  translation  of  natu- 
ral forms  the  figures  of  Negro 
Sculpture  achieved  architectural 
balance,  the  principal  element  of 
'beauty  in  formal  composition.  In 
addition  to  these  more  abstract 
qualities,  most  of  the  figures  show 
a  sophistication  of  craftsmanship 
which   brings  out  all  the   inherent 


beauty  of  the  material  in  which 
they  are  worked. 

There  is  probably  more  hostility 
to  modern  art  in  America  than  in 
any  other  country.  That  is,  un- 
doubtedly, due  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  antagonism  born  of  strange- 
ness. Almost  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  modern  art,  stemming 
from  Cezanne,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans.  America 
came  late  into  the  field,  and  its 
slowness  of  acceptance  is  merely 
the  early  attitude  of  any  new 
people. 

But  the  general  receptivity  to 
modern  art  is  constantly  widening 
in  America.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  part  the  Barnes  Col- 
lection will  play  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  opposition  and  en- 
couraging the  aspirations  of  young 
American  painters  who  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  outworn  con- 
ventions. 
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Personal   Reminiscences   of 
Auguste  Rodin 

By  ANTHONY  M.  LUDOVICI 

.1/.  Ludovici  was  for  some  time  private  s,  cretary  to  the  famous  French- 
man, and  the  incidents  her,  described  give  one  an  intimate  view  of  the 
man  who  revolutionized  modern  sculpture.  In  the  Cornhill,  of  London, 
these  articles  are  attracting  wide  attention,     litre  are  a  few  ixcerp/s: 


HAVING  much  to  learn  and 
to  observe  during  my  first 
few  weeks  at  Meudon,  I  was  nat- 
urally very  silent.  But  I  soon 
found  that  Rodin  was  not  in  the 
least  averse  to  bearing  the  whole 
burden  of  the  conversation  at 
table  himself ;  and  it  struck  me 
that  he  was  a  most  brilliant  and 
forcible  talker.  His  speech  was 
both  laconic  and  pithy,  and  the 
effective  manner  in  which  he  il- 
luminated and  disposed  of  every 
question  he  discussed  riveted  at- 
tention. Keeping  his  eyes  averted 
from  his  listener,  he  would  utter 
his  short  telling  sentences  with 
characteristic  though  quiet  em- 
phasis, and  then,  as  he  drew  near 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
he  would  cast  one  rapid  glance  at 
you,  and  with  his  face  wreathed 
in  smiles  invite  you  to  join  him 
in  the  pleasure  he  felt  over  the 
particular  view  he  had  expressed. 

I  soon  realized  that  he  was  as 
original  and  vigorous  a  thinker  as 
he  was  a  sculptor,  and  was  not 
in  the  least  surprised  when  later 
on  I  discovered  that  he  would  fain 
have  been  an  author.  He  was 
flpso  possessed  of  a  quiet  sardonic 
humor,  and  would  laugh  heartily 
at  his  own  diatribes  against  his 
contemporaries.  Unmerciful  in 
his  judgment  of  his  age,  his  par- 
ticular bugbear,  was  the  Institut, 
whose  members,  especially  when 
they  were  Academicians,  came  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  his  hostile  criti- 
cism. "They  hold  the  keys  of  the 
Heaven  of-  Arts,"  he  would  often 
exclaim,  "and  close  the  door  to  all 
original  talent!  But,"  he  would 
add  with  a  withering  scowl,  "they 
themselves  can  never  enter  the 
Heaven  of  which  they  hold  the 
keys." 

He  was  also  very  fond  of  re- 
ferring to  the  days  when  he  was 
a  poor  struggling  student  in  one 
of  the  small  studios  in  the  Rue 
des  Fourneaux;  for,  although  he 
occasionally  had  to  suffer  from 
hunger  there,  he  was  at  least  free 
from  that  incessant  persecution 
which,  in  modern  Europe,  is  the 
penalty  of  all  recognized  genius 
and  all  fame.  "As  a  youth,"  he 
used  to  say,  "I  was  a  martyr  to 
dyspepsia,  and  no  treatment 
seemed  to  afford  me  the  smallest 
relief.  But  I  had  not  yet  tasted 
of  the  uses  of  adversity.  At  the 
Rue  des  Fourneaux  I  suffered  une 
belle  miser e;  I  often  went  for 
whole  days  without  food,  and  lo, 
my  dyspepsia  was  cured!" 

I  had  a  mass  of  correspondence 
to  deal  with  at  the  Villa  des  Bril- 
lants,  and  wrote  an  average  of 
thirtv  letters  a  day  to  keep  abreast 


with  it.  1  remember  on  one  oc- 
casion a  letter  arrived  which  was 
so  badly  written  that  neither  Ro- 
din nor  I  could  decipher  it.  We 
turned  it  all  ways,  and  could  not 
even  make  out  the  signature.  At 
last,  after  wasting  a  good  deal  of 
precious  time,  1  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  and  laying  the  letter 
down  on  the  table  announced  my 
intention  of  waiting  for  a  further 
communication  from  the  writer, 
which  I  could  only  hope  would 
prove  more  legible. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Rodin  quiet- 
ly, picking  the  letter  up  again, 
and  smiling  in  his  grimmest  and 
most  mischievous  manner.  "You 
will  send  it  to  a  translation  bu- 
reau, and  ask  them  to  translate 
it  into  English,  and  then  when 
you  get  the  translation  you  can 
read  it  back  in  French  to  me." 
We  both  laughed  heartily  at.  this 
ingenious  suggestion,  and  it  was 
carried  out  forthwith  most  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  WAS  amazed  at  Rodin's  or- 
derliness and  love  of  red  tape. 
Having  lived  among  artists  all  my 
life,  I  had  grown  to  associate  with 
the  artistic  temperament  a  certain 
carelessness  and  impatient  hurry 
where  the  more  tiresome  details  of 
everyday  life  were  concerned,  and 
I  was  therefore  all  the  more  sur- 
prised when  I  found  in  my  chief 
a  veritable  monstre  paperassier. 
Two  whole  rooms  in  the  Villa  des 
Brillants  were  given  up  to  his  pas- 
sion for  the  accumulation  and 
preservation  of  the  letters,  in- 
voices, vouchers,  estimates,  and 
receipts  of  a  lifetime,  and  these 
papers,  stored  in  little  white  deal 
boxes,  specially  made  for  the  pur- 
pose by  a  local  carpenter,  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  genus,  spe- 
cies, date,  and  their  order  in  the 
alphabet,  represented  an  imposing 
documentary  record  of  all  Rodin's 
relations  with  the  outside  world. 
It  was  curious  to  find  this 
hereditary  trait  of  the  old  bureau- 
crat in  one  who  in  every  other 
respect  must  have  been  as  unlike 
his  father  as  possible,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  what  the  French 
State  did  with  these  little  white 
boxes  stuffed  with  papers,  when 
they  took  over  the  Musee  Rodin. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  daily 
basketful  of  correspondence  always 
included  a  fair  proportion  of  beg- 
ging letters,  and  it  was  my  busi- 
ness to  weed  these  out  from  the 
rest  and  to  give  Rodin  a  summary 
of  their  contents,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  writers.  I  soon 
understood,  however,  that  the 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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great  master  was  not  in  the  least 
inclined  to  pass  over  this  part  of 
the  day's  routine  too  perfunctori- 
ly. On  the  contrary,  about  all 
such  correspondents  residing  in  or 
around  Paris  he  required  the  most 
exhaustive  particulars,  and  always 
seemed  very  much  annoyed  when 
he  found  he  could  not  reasonably 
acquiesce  in  their  demands. 

As  I  knew  him  to  be  generous 
to  a  fault  with  his  poorer  friends, 
I  was  at  first  tempted  to  ascribe 
this  concern  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  painful  to  him  to  thwart  his 
natural  impulses  of  charity  and 
good  nature.  I  was,  however,  to 
some  extent  in  error  here;  for 
ultimately  I  found  out  that  he 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  one  day 
becoming  the  victim  either  of  an 
avowed  enemy  or  of  one  of  these 
people  whose  demands  he  could 
not  satisfy,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  given  a  rather  amus- 
ing proof  of  this. 

One  day  a  mysterious  tin  box 
came  to  Rodin  from  the  Near 
East.  It  was  handed  to  him  while 
he  was  at  lunch,  and  we  all  specu- 
lated upon  what  it  might  contain. 
One  thought  it  was  caviar,  the 
other  pate  de  foie  gras,  and  Rodin 
himself  thought  it  might  be  mere- 
ly a  practical  joke.  On  finding 
that  he  could  not  open  it,  he 
called  for  a  pointed  instrument, 
and  Joseph,  the  studio-boy,  went 
hurtling  off  to  the  studio  in  search 
of  a  chisel.  Then,  suddenly,  a 
look  of  extraordinary  guile  and 
alarm  entered  Rodin's  face,  and 
turning  to  me  he  said:  "What  if 
it  were  an  infernal  machine,  de- 
signed to  explode  at  the  first 
heavy  blow!"  I  laughed  the  sug- 
gestion to  scorn,  but  Madame 
Rodin  and  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  been  listening  intently  all 
the  while,  looked  anything  but 
amused,  and  in  a  moment  both  of 
them  were  imploring  Rodin  to 
leave  the  tin  box  alone. 

Now,  in  addition  to  Rodin's 
constant  fear  of  violence  from  the 
quarter  of  his  enemies,  or  at  the 
hands  of  a  disappointed  amateur 
in  the  art  of  pecuniary  extortion 
(and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  famous  affairs  of  the  Age 
d'Airain  and  the  Grand  Penseur 
lent  some  color  to  these  fears),  he 
had  a  childlike  faith  in  the  divi- 
nating  power  of  the  female  mind. 
"One  never  knows,"  he  would 
often  say;  "women  frequently 
have  the  most  unaccountable 
warnings  of  coming  events.  Call 
it  what  you  will — second  sight  or 
telepathy ;  but  I  for  one  am  dis- 
inclined to  regard  the  phenomenon 
as  one  of  coincidence  alone." 

Thus  it  was  quite  plain  that  on 
this  occasion  the  voice  of  his 
womenfolk,  supporting  as  it  did 
his  own  profound  suspicions,  sup- 
plied him  with  a  very  strong  argu- 


ment for  refusing  to  tamper  with 
the  mysterious  package;  and  by 
the  time  Joseph  arrived  with  a 
screw-driver,  the  master's  mind 
was  made  up.  Joseph  was  there- 
fore instructed  to  carry  the  tin  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  garden, 
and  there  to  bury  it  forthwith ; 
and  amid  much  laughter,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  merely 
the  expression  of  relieved  alarm, 
we  resumed  our  meal. 

A  few  days  afterward  there 
arrived  a  friendly  letter  from 
Greece,  which  had  been  unac- 
countably delayed  in  transit,  and 
the  writer  of  it  announced  to  Ro- 
din that  he  had  dispatched  a  tin 
of  the  famous  Hymettus  honey  to 
him,  which,  in  view  of  the  mas- 
ter's pronounced  love  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  everything  con- 
nected with  them,  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  eat  with  particular 
relish.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  honey  was  not  in  the 
least  impaired  by  its  temporary 
inhumation. 

J  REMEMBER,  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  discussing  English 
literature,  Rodin  happened  to 
compare  the  merits  of  Richardson 
with  those  of  Fielding,  and  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that, 
like  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  he  pre^ 
ferred  the  former.  "Yes,"  hV 
said,  "Tom  Jones  wearies  me;  for 
irony  in  the  long  run  is  tedious. 
Fielding  is  ruthless  with  humanity 
— /'/  est  mediant.  How  much 
more  enjoyable  is  the  ingenuous 
feeling  and  tender  humanity  of 
Pamela!"  Those  who  remember 
Boswell  will  realize  how  very 
much  this  resembles  Johnson's 
own  view.  "Sir,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, addressing  the  young  Scots 
officer,  Erskine,  "there  is  more 
knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one  let- 
ter of  Richardson  than  in  all  Tom 
Jones." 

This,  however,  should  be  ob- 
served in  mitigation  of  the  above 
severe  judgment  against  Fielding, 
that  Rodin  had  read  Pamela, 
translated  by  a  master  litterateur 
— the  Abbe  Prevost — whereas  he 
had  read  Tom  Jones,  if  not  in  an 
inferior  translation,  at  least  in  a 
version  that  could  not  aspire  to 
the  literary  beauty  attained  by  the 
author  of  Manon  Lescaut. 

At  all  events,  Rodin  never  pro- 
nounced a  criticism  of  this  kind 
in  a  spirit  of  arrogance  or  cap- 
tiousness.  He  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  modest  man,  and  it  was 
only  in  regard  to  his  own  particu- 
lar branch  of  art  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  speak,  as  it  were,  with 
authority  and  defiance.  Indeed,  so  / 
modest  was  his  habit  of  mind  that 
he  delighted  in  expatiating  on  his 
own  shortcomings,  and  would 
often   entertain   his  listeners   with 
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stories  about  his  lack  of  after-din- 
ner eloquence,  his  absent-minded- 
ness, and  his  indifference  to  dress. 
W  His  nature  was  a  peculiar  mix- 
ture of  apparently  irreconcilable 
extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
had  strong  monarchical  sym- 
pathies, which  made  him  wax 
quite  rabid  about  the  regicide-  oi 
January  1793,  and  caused  him  to 
predict  all  kinds  of  ills  for  France 
as  the  inevitable  penalty  for  the 
crimes  she  then  committed ;  and, 
on  the  other,  he  revealed  the  most 
tender  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  character  of  the  common  folk. 
In  this  respect  he  was  rather  like 
William  Cobbett ;  for,  while  the 
artist  in  him  led  him  to  cling  with 
conservative  ardor  to  tradition 
and  to  all  the  institutions  which 
would  make  beauty  and  patriar- 
chal order  prevail  against  the  ever- 
encroaching  ugliness  and  anarch} 
of  modern  industrialism,  he  would 
often  speak  about  the  lot  of  the 
common  workman  very  much  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear  our 
own  Socialists  and  Labor  leaders 
speak  to-day. 

Listen  to  him  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  one  of  the  larger 
French  transatlantic  liners,  which 
had  just  been  built  at  about  the 
time  I  joined  him  at  Meudon : 
"Everything  was  wonderful;  but 
I  confess  I  was  appalled  by  the 
almost  total  lack  of  consideration 
for  the  baser  human  elements  in 
the  great  machine.  Take  the  stoke- 
holes, for  instance!  If  the  engi- 
neers who  designed  that  ship  had 
built  the  furnaces  with  the  view 
of  \?aving  them  fed  by  princes  and 
dukes,  or  even  by  wealthy  com- 
moners, we  should  have  seen  these 
infernos  fitted  with  every  modern 
appliance  for  securing  the  comfort 
of  the  men.  We  should  have  seen 
special  cooling  apparatus,  electric 
fans,  and  ingenious  devices  for 
keeping  continuous  and  effective 
ventilation  there;  while  in  the 
compartment  adjoining  the  stoke- 
hole we  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  a  canteen  dispens- 
ing cooling  drinks  and  ices  at  all 
moments  of  the  day.  But,"  he  ex- 
claimed, smiling  sadly,  "of  course 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  anything 
of  the  sort !  We  did  not  need  to 
ask  who  the  poor  devils  were  who 
were  expected  to  do  this  work!" 

Although  I  was  quartered  at 
some  distance  from  the  Villa  des 
Brillants,  in  a  little  three-roomed 
cottage  all  to  myself,  standing 
within  Rodin's  property,  I  shared 
Rodin's  home  life  exactly  like  one 
of  the  family,  and  had  every  op- 
portunitv  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  daily  routine  and  habits 
of  thought.  Called  at  seven 
o'chock  every  morning.  1  was  ex- 
pected to  have  finished  my  break 
fast  and  be  ready  at  his  side  at 
eight  precisely.  Rodin  was  an 
earlv   riser,  and  verv  often   in    the 


summer  he  would  be  out  in  the 
garden,  clad  in  his  old  houppe- 
lande,  soon  after  six  o'clock.  His 
breakfast   usually  consisted   either 

of  hot  bread  and  milk  or  else  a 
bowl  of  sour  milk  ;  indeed,  it  was 
at  Meudon  that  I  first  heard  of 
Metchnikoff's  theories  concerning 
this  preparation,  and  Rodin,  who 
was  convinced  of  its  value  as  a 
food,  strongly  urged  me  to  take 
it,  which   I   frequently  did. 

After  breakfast — that  is  to  say, 
a  little  before  eight  o'clock — a 
hairdresser  would  arrive  from  Val 
Tleury  to  trim  Rodin's  hair  and 
beard  for  the  day;  and,  taking  his 
place  beside  me  at  a  plain  deal 
table,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  din- 
ing-room, Rodin  would  open  and 
read  his  letters,  while  the  hair- 
dresser set  to  work.  After  the 
trimming  was  done,  the  hairdres- 
ser would  wash  the  master's  head 
with  a  peculiarly  pungent  and  not 
very  pleasant  hair-wash,  and  final- 
ly, with  brush  and  comb,  make 
him  ready  for  the  reception  of 
guests  or  other  business.  Rodin 
never  liked  to  spend  more  time 
over  his  correspondence  than  it 
took  the  barber  to  complete  his 
hairdressing ;  consequently  our 
first  business  interview  of  the  day 
usually  terminated  with  the  little 
barber's  "/  oita,  monsieur,  e'est 
fini." 

J^T  twelve  mid-day,  lunch  was 
served.  It  was  a  very  simple 
and  wholesome  meal,  for  Rodin 
delighted  in  homely  dishes,  and 
like  most  artists  was  a  very  tem- 
perate man.  Beginning  with 
hors-d'oeuvre,  we  usually  had 
some  kind  of  joint,  either  roasted 
or  braised,  then  a  preparation  of 
eggs  or  vegetables,  or  both,  fol- 
lowed by  cheese,  fruit,  and  the 
usual  coffee.  The  liquor  drunk 
at  table  consisted  of  good  light 
claret  or  white  wine,  and  Rodin's 
favorite  liqueur  was  Cointreau. 
He  smoked  very  little,  usually 
half  of  a  "Boc"  cigar,  which  he 
seemed  hardly  to  enjoy,  and  then 
he  went  off  by  train  to  his  studio 
in  Paris,  which,  at  the  time  I  was 
with  him,  was  in  the  Rue  de  l'Uni- 
versite.  There  he  had  either  a  sit- 
ter or  else  a  visitor  awaiting  him, 
and  as  a  rule  he  did  not  return 
to  Meudon  until  half  past  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

His  day's  work  over,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  Rodin  used  gen- 
erally to  wander  off  with  his  fa- 
vorite dog,  Cap,  to  some  quiet 
corner  of  the  garden,  for  rest  and 
meditation;  and  at  this  hour  he 
liked  no  one  to  disturb  him. 
Usually  taking  up  a  position  on 
one  of  the  highest  points  in  his 
large  garden,  he  would  sit  there, 
looking  across  the  vallev  of  the 
Seine  to  Sevres  in  the  distance, 
and  while  quietlv  contemplating 
the  beautiful  landscape  before  him 
would  await  the  dusk. 
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By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 
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The  Soul  of  Woman.  By 
Gina  Lombroso.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

A  BOOK  on  woman  by  a 
woman — for  both  men  and 
women.  A  great,  simple  book  in 
which  all  the  bunk  of  feminism 
is  blown  away.  It  should  be  read 
by  male  saps  and  women  who  are 
ashamed  of  their  petticoats. 

In  this  book,  we  have  for  the 
first  time  an  authentic  display  of 
all  woman's  psychic  and  mental 
underthings.  Gina  Lombroso 
says  woman  can  never  be  like  men 
or  do  the  things  men  do — and  this 
is  her  glory.  Her  life  and  happi- 
ness depend  entirely  on  man. 
Without  man  woman  is  a  cipher. 

Women  have  always  maintained 
a  freemasonry  of  silence  regarding 
themselves.  Even  in  one  of  Swe- 
denborg's  heavens  a  woman  guards 
her  love  secrets.  But  in  this  book 
a  real,  brave  woman  speaks,  and 
there  is  an  utter  disclosing,  unfold- 
ing and  revealing  of  the  normal 
woman  —  and  abnormal  women 
are,  simply,  not  women. 

This  book  exerted  a  tremendous 
influence  in  France,  where  its  pub- 
lication helped  to  defeat  woman 
suffrage.  It  ought  to  make  a  com- 
motion here,  for  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  common  sense — the  rarest 
and  least  obvious  thing  on  the 
planet  today. 

PlETRO  ARETINO.  By  Edward 
Hutton.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

ARETINO    was    called     "The 

Scourge  of  Princes."  He  was 
more  than  that.  He  was  the 
scourge  of  everything  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  firebrand,  a  satirist,  a 
daring  political  writer,  a  writer  of 
obscene  poems,  and  the  first  yellow 
journalist  of  modern  times. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Titian's  portrait  of  the 
Scourge.  He  is  a  fat,  beefy  fellow 
with  long  whiskers  and  a  great 
chain  hanging  from  his  neck.  Not 
a  picture  you'd  want  to  hang  next 
to  the  family  group. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  written  a  racy 
and  readable  life  of  this  bird.  He 
doesn't  attempt  to  whitewash  him, 
but  presents  him  fairly  as  a  prod- 
uct of  a  decadent  time  (all  times 
are  "decadent"  to  biographers). 

"In  the  face  and  voice  of  Are- 
tino,"  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "we  see 
the  face  and  hear  the  voice  of  that 
virile,  mean  and  irresponsible  age 
in  which  Europe  foundered  and, 
perhaps,  finally,  broke  up  as  an 
entity.  It  is  an  ignoble  face  for 
all  its  intelligence;  it  is  an  un- 
certain voice  for  all  its  assurance. 
For  Aretino  lacked  and  sought  his 
whole  life  long  what  the  world 
lacked  and  sought  ever  since  his 
day, — security." 

Aretino,  like  Casanova,  walked 
in  and  out  of  everybody's  palace 
and    church    and    hovel    in    Italy. 


He  was  born  the  year  Columbus 
set  sail  for  America.  So  we  see 
two  unfortunate  eyents  chalked 
up  against  the  year  1492. 

Certainly,  an  interesting  bi- 
ography of  a  rare  scoundrel. 

Zadig,  and  Other  Adventures. 
By  Voltaire.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

Master  Tyll  Owlglass.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  K.  R.  H. 
Mackenzie.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

THESE  are  both  in  the  Broad- 
way    Translations      that      this 
house  is  getting  out,   so   I    bunch 
them  together. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  aver- 
age man  to  get  the  best  of  Vol- 
taire in  the  first  book.  Nothing 
like  these  romances  have  ever  been 
done  in  the  whole  history  of  Wes- 
tern literature,  and  every  writer 
of  fiction  since  the  death  of  the 
great  Frenchman  has,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  cribbed  from 
them. 

Voltaire  is  a  modern.  He  might 
be  writing  today  so  far  as  his  style 
goes.  He  was  a  rapier.  He  was 
probably  the  clearest  brain,  pos- 
sessing the  clearest  vision,  that 
ever  existed  on  the  planet.  These 
tales  are  immortal.  I  would  put 
a  copy  of  this  book  in  every  high 
school  and  college  and  toss  Dante, 
Aristotle  &  Co.  to  the  woodpi^ 

If  a  more  prankish  wight  than 
Master  Tyll  Owlglass  ever  lived, 
I  do  not  know  of  him.  He  was 
the  Puck,  "Huck"  Finn  and  Peck's 
Bad  Boy  of  Mediaeval  Germany. 
In  this  volume  he  is  given  to  us 
in  English — somewhat  archaic  but 
all  the  more  racy. 

After  one  hundred  and  eleven 
adventures  Tyll  is  properly  made 
Saint  Owlglass,  which  queer  turn 
of  time's  wheel  has  probably  de- 
lighted the  heart  of  Anatole 
France. 

A  fine  book  for  a  rainy  night, 
a  case  of  beer  and  a  log  fire. 

The  Queen  Pedauque.  By 
Anatole  France.  Boni  &  Live- 
right. 

gPEAKING  of  Anatole  France, 

recalled  that  I  had  just  finished 
one  of  the  latest  issues  of  Boni  & 
Liveright's  epoch-making  Modern 
Library  Series,  Anatole  France's 
"Queen  Pedauque." 

This  book  is  destined  to  be  im- 
mortal. It  could  have  been  done 
by  no  one  but  a  Frenchman.  It 
is  a  story,  a  satire,  a  philosophy,  a 
Gargantuan  laugh,  a  primer  of 
skepticism. 

James  Branch  Cabell  writes  the 
introduction,   which    enhances   the 
value  of  the  story,  for,  in  a  sense,  * 
Cabell  is  our  own  Anatole  France. 

Cabell  makes  a  very  remarkable 
comparison  between  the  elder 
Dumas   and    France,   but    for   the 
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life  of  me  I  can't  follow  him  here. 
The  story  is  not  in  the  Dumas 
manner;  the  dialogue  is  absolutely 
w  un-Dumasesque,  and  there  is  no 
plot  (and  Dumas  was  the  greatest 
plot-master  that  ever  lived). 

Speaking  about  putting  some 
modern  ideas  into  the  brains  of 
our  high-school  pupils  and  col- 
legians, I  would  force  them  all  to 
put  into  their  courses  the  whole 
of  this-  Modern  Library  of  Boni 
&  Liveright.  They  are  a  liberal 
education  —  these  books ;  a  civ- 
ilizer.  And  that's  what  America 
needs   at   present — civilization. 

The  Reformation'  of  \V\r. 
By  Col.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

AS  Gina  Lombroso  has  in  her 
book  blown  to  shreds  all  the 
bunk  about  women,  so  Col.  Fuller 
in  this  book  has  blown  away  all 
the  bunk  about  war.  It  is  the  only 
book  about  war  that  I  ever  read 
through  in  my  life — and  the  only 
one  that  I  am  going  to  keep.  It 
is  a  great  piece  of  realism.  It  is 
written  by  a  man  who  looks 
straight  into  the  heart  of  life  with 
eyes  unafraid  and  muscles  of  steel. 
Besides,  he  can  write — he  possesses 
an  epigrammatic,  imaginative,  dy- 
namic style. 

There  is  no  peace  in  the  world, 
and  there  never  was  peace,  and 
there  never  will  be  peace  is  the 
basic  thought  of  Col.  Fuller. 
Face  facts.  A  bas  the  milk-spine 
sentimentalists!  "Here  is  your 
\iniverse,"  says  Col.  Fuller.  "I 
''aid  not  create  it.  I  merely  report 
it." 

This  book  is  peppered  with 
stimulating  ideas  and  clean-cut 
phrases: 

"When  history  opens  her  gloomy 
portals,  there  stands  war — the  god 
of  creative  destruction,  that  grim 
synthetic  iconoclast." 

"Alan  possesses  no  right  to  live; 
but  solely  right  to  kill,  and  so  to 
preserve  life." 

"Had  not  crime  and  cruelty 
given  an  outlet  to  man's  natural 
appetites,  the  world  would  have 
gone  mad." 

But  Col.  Fuller  does  not  love 
war.  Does  a  cancer  specialist  ad- 
vocate cancer?  But  that's  the  way 
the  yokels  reason.  Col.  Fuller 
says  future  wars  will  be  fought 
out  psychologically.  Fright  is  the 
weapon.  Nations  will  be  con- 
quered by  the  threat  of  gassing 
them  to  death. 

This  is  a  great  book  by  a  daring 
thinker  and  a  clear-eyed  Nietz.- 
schean  who  spurns  the  hogwash  of 
communism,  socialism  and  H.  G. 
'Wellism  (Mon  Dieu!  what  a 
babling  idiot  Wells  has  become!). 

HlSTORIA  AmORIS.  By  Edgar 
Saltus.     Brentano's. 

EVERYBODY  knows  1  liavt 
been  a  Saltus  "fan"  since  a  boy. 
I  read  him  while  Carl  Van  Vech- 
ten  was  reciting  "Paul  Revere's 
Ride"    in    his    knickers.       I     read 


"The  Philosophy  of  Disenchant- 
ment" before  I  began  to  drink — 
so  you  can  imagine  how  young  I 
was — eh,  Don? 

This  is  one  of  his  greatest  books. 
It  is  the  history  cf  bve  in  all  iges 
written  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  English  prose  (or  any 
other  prose).  Another  book  that 
should  be  put  in  the  schools  and 
colleges — where  they  believe  the 
use  of  the  split  infinitive  is  poor 
English. 

"1  listeria  Amoris"  —  by  an 
American!  Salute  the  Hag! — for 
Whitman.  Poe,  Bierce,  Huneker 
and  Saltus  were  born  of  us! 

A  Desk-Book  of  Idioms  and 
Idiomatic  Phrases  in  Eng- 
lish Speech  and  Litera- 
ture. By  Frank  II.  fizetelly 
and  F.  J .  De  Bekker. 

J  SAT  up  till  3  A.  M.  with  this 
book.  It  is  a  romance  —  the 
romance  of  our  every-day  speech, 
the  adventure  of  the  tongue  in 
slang  (I  have  always  held  slang 
to  be  the  absolute  of  poetry — the 
very  plasma  of  poetry). 

In  writing  titles  for  moving 
pictures  I  find  it  invaluable.  (I 
hope  my  bosses  don't  see  this,  as 
they  believe  I  am  congenitally 
brilliant.) 

The  Art  Spirit.  By  Robert 
Henri.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

\  COLLECTION  of  the  epi- 
grams and  teachings  of  Robert 
Henri.  Henri  is  not  only  a  great 
artist  but  he  is  a  thinker  and  a 
fine  writer.  He  is  not  a  "nut" 
(that  is,  a  faddist,  a  programme 
addict) — most  American  artists 
are  either  "nuts"  or  sheer  cribbers. 
I  do  not  pose  as  an  art  critic  or 
a  man  who  knows  a  real  Rubens 
from  a  fake,  but  as  a  layman  this 
book  interested  me  tremendously. 
No  artist  or  art  student  should  be 
without  it  (which  is  a  stereotyped 
way  of  saying  it,  but  that's  just 
what  I  mean — so  whv  explain  my- 
self?—which   I   did!). 

Architecture  Toscane.  The 
Pencil  Points  Press,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

'THIS  is  such  a  beautiful  volume, 
so  large,  so  delicate,  so  artistic, 
that  I  hardly  dared  open  it.  An 
exquisite  book  that  simply  cannot 
be  described.     It  must  be  seen. 

Egyptian  Art.  By  Professor 
Jean  Capart.  Translated  from 
the  French  bv  Warren  R.  Daw- 


rTHIS  book  is  a  translation  of 
Professor  Capart's  monumental 
work,  "Lecons  sur  l'Art  Egyp- 
tien,"  published  in  Liege  in  1920. 
The  most  comprehensive  work  I 
have  ever  read  on  its  subject.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  a 
frontispiece — no  less  a  person  than 
"the  God  Amen." 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


NEW    FALL    SHIRTINGS 
Our  Showing  of  Distinctive  Shirtings  in   Finest 
Quality  affords  wide  choice   from   the  Largest  and 
most  Unusual  Assortments  we  have  ever  assembled 

Shirts  to  Measure  from  $8.00  upward 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  0 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Annual 
Cruise  De  Luxe 


Q 'rams' 
^-^-^  A*M    Cruise  Ue  Luxe 

^mediterranean  4- 

r  Limited  to  450  Guests  (about  Half  Capacity)   by  Magnificent  New        "^ 

)0  I 


(abou 

CUNARD  S.  S. 


SCYTHIA' 


Twin-Screw  Oil-Burner,  Sailing  Jan.  30,  1924, 
67  Days,  repeating  the  complete  success  of  the 
1923   similar  Cruise,  same  steamer,  visiting 

EGYPT— PALESTINE 

Madeira,      Spain,      Gibraltar,      Algiers,      Tunis, 

Constantinople,     Greece,     Italy,     Sicily,     Riviera, 

Monte    Carlo,    France,    England 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with  spacious 
decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators,  gymnasium,  com- 
modious state-rooms  with  running  water  and  large  wardrobes  ; 
bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths.  The  famous  Cunard 
cuisine  and  service.     (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 

Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  without  extra  cost,  re- 
turning via  S.  S.  "Aauitania,"  "Mauretanla," 
"  or  any  Cunard    Line  steamer. 


Also  De  Luxe  Tours  to  Europe 

»   FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


rT— 


A 


542  Fifth   Avenue        -        New   York 
219  South  15th  Street,  Philadelphia 

Paris  (Established  1876)  London 


Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean 


The  mystery  of  Egypt,  the 
color  of  Madeira,  the  love- 
liness of  Italy,  the  whirl  of 
Monte  Carlo!  All  part  of 
one  glorious  voyage! 


The  White  Star  liner 
Adriatic—  January  5,  Feb- 
ruary 23.  The  Red  Star 
liner  Lapf and— January 
16,  March  5. 


West  Indies 

Havana,  Jamaica,  the  Panama  Canal,  Hayti, 
Cartagena— glamorous  names  — interesting 
places.  Time  to  see  and  enjoy  them  on  a  cruise 
of  twenty-nine  happy  days. 

The  White  Star  liner  Megantic  — specially  con- 
structed for  cruising— January  23,  February  26. 

All  sailings  from  New  York 
For  complete  itineraries  and  detailed  informa- 
tion, please  enquire  at  No.  I  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  or  any  authorized  steamship  agent. 

white  Star  line 
Red  Star  Line 


And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 


(Conti 


d  from  previa 


The  Temptress.     By  V.  Blasco      quick-lunch,  automat  age  we  li 
Ibahez.      E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.      in — fungi  from  a  man's  brain." 


jVI  Y  wife  and  I  took  Ibanez, 
when  he  was  here,  to  Poe's 
cottage  one  afternoon,  where  he 
delivered  a  speech.  Blasco  told 
me  that  he  was  glad  we  had  pro- 
hibition because  claret  gave  him 
rheumatism. 

Anyhow,  here  is  what  my 
wife  thinks  of  our  friend's  latest 
book: 

"It  is  not  a  flesh  and  blood 
story.  It  is  neatly  contrived  of 
blocks  of  wood ;  each  one  alpha- 
beted  and  laid  squarely  side  by 
side.  Here  is  the  central  theme — 
now,  little  children;  build  around 
that ;  I  will  make  the  initial  house 
for  you. 

"Throw  them  aside  —  build 
again.  Let  the  Temptress  fall  in 
love  with  Robledo  or  the  coward- 
ly cattle  thief— it  will  be  all  the 
same. 

"There  is  no  spontaneity,  no 
lure,  no  surprise.  The  author 
points  to  every  happening,  just  as 
does  the  prestidigitator  who  waves 
his  arms  and  makes  motions  with 
his  hands  in  an  effort  to  keep  your 
attention. 

"Laid  in  South  America,  where 
the  blood  is  hot  and  the  pas- 
sions grow  and  flower  into  many 
strange,  beautiful  and  exotic  deeds, 
yet  these  lives  have  no  perfume, 
no  color.  They  are  cold,  flaccid, 
prematurely     born,     as     fits     the 


Gloucester  by  Land  and  Sea: 
The  story  of  a  New  England 
Coast  Town.  By  Charles 
Board  man  Hawes;  with  draw- 
ings by  Lester  G.  Hornby. 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

rT  HERE  is  one  town  in  the  East 

that  I  have  wished  to  visit — 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Why  I  never 
got  there  I  do  not  know.  Proba- 
bly it  was  because  I  always  in- 
tended to  go  there — and  I  have 
noticed  that  we  never  get  to  the 
places  that  we  have  marked  out 
on  our  private  Beddeker. 

I  do  not  fish,  but  I  love  the 
smell  of  fish.  I  cannot  swim,  but 
I  have  passed  most  of  my  life  by 
the  sea.  I  know  very  little  about 
boats,  but  I  have  been  out  in  fish- 
ing smacks  so  many  times  that  I 
can't  count  'em. 

"The  history  of  small  towns  is 
the  history  of  the  seacoast,"  said 
Daniel  Defoe.  Mr.  Hawes  says, 
"the  story  of  Gloucester  is  the 
history  of  Massachusetts  and  of 
New  England." 

And,  certainly,  after  reading 
this  book  I  have  a  powerful 
"hunch"  for  Gloucester.  And  it 
isn't  so  much  the  text  as  the  fine 
illustrations.  A  boat!  —  a  real 
boat! — not  a  transatlantic  Ritz — 
and  these  fishing  smacks  and  vil- 
lages and  hills  and  old  inns!  (i 


How   to    Identify   Chinese 
Porcelains 


{Continued   from    page    66) 


leaving  the  subject  of  design,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  the  various  re- 
ligions of  China,  existing  side  by 
side  in  perfect  amity,  have  all  con- 
tributed characteristic  symbols  to 
decoration.  So  that  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  on  the  same  piece 
of  pottery  Bhuddist,  Taoist,  and 
Confucian  emblems. 

Forgeries  and  imitations  are  not 
likely  unduly  to  harass  the  average 
collector,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
naturally  only  the  rarest  and  most 
costly  pieces  that  are  imitated. 
To  be  sure,  the  high  esteem  in 
which  K'ang  Hsi  and  other  pieces 
of  the  period  discussed  are  now 
held,  has  naturally  invited  imita- 
tion and  fraud ;  but  the  ordinary 
modern  specimen,  even  of  the 
better  class  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
imitations  is,  as  a  rule,  so  wide  of 
the  mark  as  to  deceive  only  the 
most  inexperienced.  Signed  speci- 
mens, or  specimens  marked  with 
the  K'ang  Hsi  cipher  are  rare,  and 
this  is  slightly  less  true  of  Yung 
Cheng  and  Ch'ien  Lung  pieces. 

With  their  intense  veneration 
for  the  antique  it  was  natural  for 
the  potters  to  imitate  admired 
specimens    of    former    reigns,    but 


this  was  not  usually  done  with  an 
intent  to  deceive.  Often,  speci- 
mens marked  with  the  cipher 
of  a  previous  dynasty  betray  their 
eighteenth  century  origin  through 
the  distinctive  nature  of  the  clay 
and  glaze,  and  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  drawing  and  potting. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  K'ang  Hsi 
blue  and  white  ware  marked  on 
the  base  with  two  concentric  cir- 
cles in  blue ;  and  sometimes  this 
ware  is  marked  with  a  blue  out- 
lined rabbit. 

There  are  French  copies,  par- 
ticularly of  the  famille  vert  and 
famille  rose,  which  are,  perhaps, 
very  good  imitations,  but  it  is  true 
after  all  that  "things  look  their 
age"  and  the  careful  collector  soon 
develops  a  "sixth  sense"  for  the 
genuine.  Let  him  remember  that 
the  hall-marks  of  the  wares  dis- 
cussed are  the  purity  of  the  colors, 
the  careful  drawing,  and  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  body,  glaze, 
and  potting ;  and  he  will  not  easily  *- 

be  deceived  by  cruder  imitations, . 
which  compared  with  the  originals 
are,  in  these  respects,  peculiarly 
rough  and  lifeless. 
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Drab  London  Bores  Its  Visitors 


{Continued  from   page   17) 


kintosh  of  Mackintosh.  Scotch 
titles  are  quite  different  from  Eng- 
lish. There  is  the  Master  of  Eli- 
bank  for  instance.  Some  Scotch 
lairds  call  themselves  by  the  names 
of  their  estates  instead  of  by  their 
family  names.  1  remember  my  old 
friend  Sir  Frank  Lock-wood,  once 
a  legal  humorist,  but  now  nearly 
forgotten,  attending  a  party  in 
London  when  a  dignified  old  Scot, 
gave  to  the  butler  his  name  to  be 
announced,  well,  say,  "Dunimi- 
dykes,"  though  his  real  name  was 
MacGregor.  The  butler  bent  his 
ear  to  hear  the  name  of  the  big, 
florid  man  who  followed  Sir  Frank 
Lockwood,  when  the  former,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said  "No.  32 
Cadogan    Square!" 

There  have  been  great  doings  at 
Inverary,  the  wonderful  old  castle 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
The  Campbells  of  Dulcarroch 
were  in  much  show  in  their  tar- 
tans at  the  Highland  games,  and 
Lady  Elspeth  Campbell,  sister  of 
the  duke,  gave  the  prizes.  There 
is  a  revival  of  the  custom  for  all 
clansman  to  wear  their  own  tar- 
tans, though  it  is  rather  amusing 
to  come  across  people  of  other 
countries,  with  most  un-Scottish 
names,  wearing  tartans  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  Up  in  Perth 
I  ran  across  a  delightful  man 
called  Urquhart  though  we  ought 
to  have  been  hereditary  enemies. 
Over  a  beverage,  which  I  believe 
Up  not  officially  approved  on  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  discussed 
the  time  when  the  wild  Frasers 
foraged  into  the  Urquhart  coun- 
try and  were  supposed  to  have 
wiped  the  Urquhart  clan  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

J^ADY  ANCASTER,  who  was 
a  Miss  Breeze,  of  New  York, 
has  been  doing  a  lot  of  entertain- 
ing in  Scotland.  The  boyish 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  in  the 
Arundel  pageant  played  a  part 
played  by  an  ancestor  of  his — the 
family  name  is  Howard — nearly 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  has  gone 
off  with  his  mother  to  Kinharvie 
in  Dumfriesshire.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  deer-stalkers  are  at  Inver- 
cauld  on  Deeside,  including  Lord 
Somers,  who  is  a  great  sportsman. 
The  Earl  of  Haddington  is  get- 
ting his  place  ready  to  receive  his 
betrothed,  Miss  Audrey  Cook,  of 
Canada,  whose  sister  I  believe  also 
married  a  peer.  Even  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  Scot, 
Davison  by  name,  has  gone  salmon 
fishing  in  the  Shin  river.  So 
"London  society  has  divided  itself 
between  France  and  Scotland  ;  but 


■  ill   be  cumin-   hack 


everybody 
October. 

But  right  till  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, when  socially  London  was 
a  desert,  there  remained  in  town 
two  royal  widows,  one  the  mother 
of  the  King  and  the  other  the 
mother  of  a  murdered  Emperor, 
Queen  Alexandra  and  the  Empress 
Marie  Feodorovna  of  Russia,  and 
both  daughters  of  Denmark.  1 
have  seen  both  in  the  days  of  high 
glory,  and  the  last  1  saw  of  them 
was  the  other  afternoon,  just  as  I 
was  leaving  my  house  on  Chelsea 
Embankment.  They  both  drove 
by  in  an  automobile,  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  ever  gracious,  acknowl- 
edged my  salute. 

There  is  something  pathetic 
about  these  two  ladies  living  very 
quieth  at  Marlborough  House 
(which,  when  King  Edward  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  centre 
of  gaiety)  and  rarely  receiving 
any  guests  except  their  relatives. 
Marie  Feodorovna  I  remember 
was  a  tremendous  autocrat  in 
Russia;  indeed,  she  had  much 
more  authority  over  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  her  son,  than  his  wife' 
had.  I  believe  that  the  Revolu- 
tion left  her  absolutely  penniless 
and,  constantly  mourning  her 
murdered  son,  she  is  dependent 
upon  her  relatives,  chiefly  her 
sister  Queen  Alexandra.  She  has 
now  gone  to  Copenhagen  to  stay 
with  her  Danish  relatives,  accom- 
panied by  her  brother,  Prince 
Waldemar,  a  charming  man  with 
whom  I  had  long  and  interesting 
talks  on  board  the  swift  "Isis" 
while  running  from  Port  Said  in 
Egypt  to  Brindisi  in  Italy. 

How  hard  the  Revolution  hit 
many  noble  Russians  is  shown  by 
the  occupation  many  of  them  have 
taken  up  in  England.  Prince  and 
Princess  Andrew  of  Russia  have 
started  a  Country  Club  in  Re- 
gent's Park,  look  after  it  them- 
selves and  live  in  the  upper  apart- 
ments. The  house  is  next  to  that 
occupied  by  Lady  Beatty,  who 
w-as  one  of  the  Marshall  Fields, 
of  Chicago.  It  is  a  delightful 
club,  very  artistic  and  the  Princess 
designed  all  the  decorations.  The 
note  is  refinement,  with  good 
wine,  good  food,  a  good  band  and 
pleasant  dancing.  The  Regent's 
Park  Country  Club  is  not  really 
in  the  country,  though  you  might 
think  so  with  its  gardens  and  the 
park  with  sheep  beyond,  and  will 
probably  this  winter  be  a  rival  to 
Ciro's  and  Murray's;  to  one  or 
the  other  it  is  the  correct  thing 
to  belong.  Personally,  I  prefer 
Ciro's. 
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BeaGAL-ORieniAL  Rugs 

Woven  from  Imported  Oriental  Wool 


Feraghan  Reproduction 

"  *  *  *  this  weaver's  dream  which  has  been 
tuenty-five  years  upon  the  loom  of  thought." 

MANY  of  the  highest  grade  rugs 
that  are  made  in  America  are 
copies  in  design  and  color  of 
fine  Oriental  rugs.  Bengal  -  Oriental 
rugs  go  a  step  further;  they  not  only 
reproduce  color  and  design  but  they 
actually  reproduce  the  fabric  of  the 
Oriental — both  in  texture  and  in  the 
art  of  seamless  weaving. 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  inc. 

1 6- 1 8  West  39th  Street,  New  York 


Every  Bengal-Oriental  rug 
a   trademark    label,   woven    in 
three  colors  on  black  sat  in.  which 
the  Oriental  name  of 
from   which  it  is   reproduced. 
:wn  on  the  back  of  every  Ben- 
gal      Look   for  this  mark  of 


'Backgrounds  of 

Oriental  Beauty" 
by  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 
his   well    known   author    and 
magazine  contributor  has  written  for  us 
the  story  of  the  Bengal-Oriental  rug  as 
seen  through  a  woman's  eyes. 
Write  for  a  copy. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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Genuine  Hand-Made 

DRAWING  PAPERS 

A  Qreat  Assembly  of 
Architects,  Artists  and  Engineers 

WERE  it  possible  to  gather  to- 
gether the  past  and  present 
users  of  WHATMAN  it  would  be  an 
assembly  of  the  greatest  artists,  ar- 
chitects and  engineers  of  the  world. 

We  refer  you  to  them 

Send  for  Folio  No.  25,  a  handy  sample  book  of 
sizes,  surfaces  and  weights — free  to  artists,  archi- 
tects and  engineers. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

7- 1 1  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHAWPRINTS 


400  poses  by  20  models  of 

various  types  for 

Artists,  Students,  Architects, 

Sculptors,  Illustrators 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  the 

Nude  Female  Figure   in 

Action  and  Repose 

Special  Offer:  8  5x7  Photos      -      $2.00 
"        8  7x10      "  -        3.50 

Miniature  Samples,  25c 
Enite  Set  of  Miniatures,  $1.00 

SHAW  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
44  Boylston  St.  Boston,  Mass 


Wm 
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No  smoking,  perfect  dr 


Make  Your 

Fireplace 

Genuine 

Avoid  substitutes 
Jse  only  the  original 


AND    DAMPER 

t  control,  insurei  cor- 
flreplaee    throat— the 


Free  Plani, 
will    build 

right.     Write  for  FltEB  hook.     Also  Blue-print 
shmviim    rnnimnn    mistakes    in    fireplaces. 
Colonial  Heads,  in  four  styles  of  12  sizes  each 
@  $5.00  and  up,  meet  every  condition  in  fire- 
place construction.    At  your  dealer  or  write  us. 
COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 
Also    Manufacturers    of    Complete    Fireplaces. 
Dampers,     Grates,     Andirons,     Screens, 
Fenders.    Hoods,    Firesets,    Etc. 
4620  Roosevelt  Rd.      Chicago,  Illinois 


HIGGINS' 


The  response  to  the 
The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
makes  it  desirable  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  course  to  enroll  promptly 
so  they  can  be  assigned  to  early  classes. 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
I     OFFICE  PASTE 
I     VEGETABLE  GLUE. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND   BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  they 
are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up  and  withal  so  efficient. 
AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 
Chas.  M.  Higgin.  &  Co  ,  IWfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago,  London 


35  Big  Features 

Each  one  superbly  illustrated,  will 
be  found  in  the  November  issue  of 
Arts  &  Decoration — the  only  art 
magazine  in  the  world  that  surveys 
all  aesthetic  development  in  its  re- 
lation  to   human   needs  and   aspira- 


The  Woman  Who  Is  a  Desi 


gn 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
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oddly  as  does  the  Wall  Street 
market.  It  is  as  difficult  to  trace 
it  to  its  sources.  We  have  drifted 
far  from  the  standard  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  for  hers  is  a 
serene,  matronly  type.  This  is  an 
age  of  worship  of  youth,  the  spirit 
and  the  semblance  of  youth.  The 
woman  with  the  accepted  form  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  would  be  a 
joke.  I  should  like  to  see  an 
old-fashioned  burlesque  company. 
The  figure  that  Anna  Held 
brought  us  from  France,  the 
bulging  bust,  the  bursting  hips, 
the  tiny  waist,  the  animated  hour- 
glass, is  no  more.  I  greatly  doubt 
its  resurgence.  For  this  age  is  one 
of  sanity  in  beauty.  It  demands 
health  and  the  large  waist  is  its 
symbol.  One  can  but  follow  the 
light  within. 

Mine  leads  me  to  perfection  of 
outline,  a  commoner  name  for 
which  is  grace.  I  have  played  at 
poker  parties  with  Christine  Nor- 


man. I  noticed  the  flowing,  un- 
broken line  of  her  arm  and  hand 
as  she  laid  down  a  chip.  Her 
hands  and  arms  never  strike  off 
at  wierd  tangents.  They  never 
go  wrong;  they  are  part  of  the 
design !  I  am  painting  her  head 
for  a  Christmas  cover  for  a  maga- 
zine. 

A  woman  is  like  a  building. 
What  do  we  first  admire  in  a 
building?  Its  construction.  The 
success  of  its  construction  depends 
upon  its  plan.  The  construction 
of  the  American  woman,  I  repeat, 
is  grand.  I  use  the  word  in  no 
Ghetto  sense.  Proportion  is  more 
and  more  increasingly  evident. 
Poise  is  more  nearly  general. 
Whether  she  be  of  the  rare  five 
per  cent.,  the  befooling  thirty  per 
cent.,  or  the  pleasing  sixty-five  she 
is  on  the  upgrade  of  beauty.  Un- 
less I  die  untimely  I  expect  to  see 
a  striking  rise  in  the  ratio  of  "de- 
signs" in  America. 


The    Decorative   Value    of    the 
Sconce 


{Continued  fr 

a  foot  in  height,  and  show  the 
Empire  feeling  by  the  partial 
wreath  of  laurel  that  surrounds 
the  gilded  strings.  Musical  in- 
struments seem  to  be  a  favorite 
device,  especially  in  Venice,  where 
the  Cinquesento  modellers  origi- 
nated many  works  of  art  unsur- 
passed for  their  spirit  and  delicacy 
of  detail,  depicting  a  master's 
freedom   in   creation. 

Four  of  this  type  are  in  the 
Rose  Dexter  house  on  Beacon 
Street  in  Boston.  They  depict 
two  entirely  different  subjects — 
musical  instruments  and  hunting 
pieces,  the  latter  lending  them- 
selves most  effectively  for  library 
treatment.  The  background  of 
light  blue  brocade  panel,  framed 
by  a  white  moulding,  brings  out 
the  decorative  scheme.  These  are 
fourteen  inches  high,  the  upper 
part  formed  by  a  rosette  of 
crinkled  gilt  ribbon  which  holds 
the  pieces  into  shape,  widening 
into  a  decorative  plan  at  the  lower 
part,     the     prongs     holding     the 
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candles,  so  that  when  lighted  there 
is  an  exquisite  color  effect  of  blue 
and   gold. 

Now  when  electricity  is  re- 
placed by  candle  light,  we  are 
using  them  for  wall  treatment, 
employing  either  painted,  colored 
or  bayberry  candles,  the  latter  be- 
ing applicable  for  Colonial  dining- 
rooms.  Much  depends  upon  the 
color  of  the  candle  as  a  decorative 
finish  for  the  sconce.  Soft  buff, 
red,  gray,  green  and  white  are 
suitable  to  blend  with  the  fitment 
of  our  walls. 

Thus  the  sconce,  often  in  new- 
fashioned  gown,  has  come  back 
into  favor,  taking  its  place,  not 
only  in  the  living-room,  as  in 
Colonial  days,  but  in  every  part 
of  the  house.  Finished  in  color 
scheme  to  meet  the  surroundings, 
it  links  itself  most  acceptably  with 
the  interior  decorating,  often  add- 
ing the  bit  of  color  so  much  need- 
ed to  complete  the  harmony  of  the 
room. 


A  panel  in  the  Children's  Theatre,  New  York 
Designed  by  Willy  Pogany 


OCTOBER,  J923 
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A  Genius  in   Stage  Effects 

»  By  FLORENCE  GILLIAM 

In  her  recent  appreciation  of  the  ft  age  settings   of  Isaac  Grunewald, 

published  in  Arts  &  Decoration,  Miss  Gilliam  described  some  of 
the  productions  of  this  European  master  of  decorative  art  in  the  theatre. 
She  touched  upon  Grunewald' S  production  of  " Sakountala,"  and  below 
is  her  descriptoin  of  "Oberon,"  the  highly  picturesque  offering  by 
Grunewald  presented  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Stockholm. 


THE  floor  of  the  stage  in  Sa- 
kountala is  of  deep  mauve. 
Upon  this  are  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged on  two  sides  and  in  the 
center,  flowers  of  gray  upon  small 
squares  of  black.  The  wall  which 
makes  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  and  merges  at  three 
points  into  graceful  canopied  plat- 
forms, is  of  pale  cobalt  blue.  Be- 
hind this  is  a  black  sky  in  which 
are  floating  pale  cirrus  clouds,  and 
above  the  wall  rise  exquisite  forms 
of  trees  and  plants  in  very  dark 
green. 

Of  a  more  simple  appeal  but 
most  striking  in  its  impression  of 
vast  space  is  the  voyage  of  the 
king  in  heaven.  In  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  scene  is  the  great  red 
ball  of  earth  with  patches  of  gray 
cloud  hanging  in  front  of  it.  The 
sky  is  a  strong  ultra-marine  blue 
and  in  it  are  floating  great  planet- 
like forms  in  pure  colors:  green, 
red,  yellow.  Just  above  the  earth 
appears  the  king's  car  in  silver 
surrounded  by  a  delicate  aureole 
of  colors. 

But  Grunewald's  latest  and 
most  mammoth  task  was  the  plan- 
n$j^  of  the  decors  and  costumes 
for  the  production  of  Weber's 
Oberon  last  January,  to  celebrate 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Stockholm  by  the  great 
cultural  leader,  King  Gustave  III. 
There  were  fifteen  scenes  and  over 
one  hundred  costume  plates.  The 
remote,  fairj'-like  atmosphere  of 
Oberon  is  created  with  the  open- 
ing scene.  Here  we  have  the  deli- 
cate silvery  colors  of  the  dawn : 
misty  clouds,  trees  in  silver  and 
blue,  pale  dewy  flowers;  and  be- 
low this  vague  floating  haze  of 
impressions,  a  cavern  whose  top  is 
formed  by  curved  and  twisted  tree 
trunks  all  in  silver,  and  from 
whose  black  depths  issue  the  char- 
acters. There  were  grotesque  fig- 
ures in  wan  blue  and  pink,  black, 
and  silver,  who  form  a  part  of  the 
decor.  The  hero  was  in  red  and 
gold,  his  servitor  in  blue  and  sil- 
ver. With  simple  forms  which 
lend  themselves  to  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  composition  Grunewald 
conveyed  the  impression  of  knights 
clad  in  armor,  without  being  stiffly 
naturalistic.  Next  came  one  of 
those  transformations  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  Sakountala, 
and  made  possible  by  the  mechani- 
cal perfection  of  equipment  in  this 
very   modern   theatre. 

The  two  most  brilliant  crea- 
tions are  the  palace  of  the  sultan 
and  the  hall  of  his  palace  where 
the  fetes  take  place.  The  palace 
setting  presents  patterns  of  beauty 


from  all  points  ot  view.  And  this 
is  one  of  Grunewald's  chief  tenets 
in  stage  designing.  It  is  in  line 
with  this  theory  that  he  decorates 
the  floor  of  the  stage  with  as  much 
care  as  the  upper  portions  of  his 
setting  so  that  the  spectators  from 
above  may  find  no  barren  spots 
in  the  picture;  and  also  places 
forms  of  equal  beauty  and  interest 
to  be  visible  from  either  side  of  the 
house.  In  this  scene  there  are 
architectural  forms — domes,  cupo- 
las, arches,  steps,  platforms — in 
rose  and  gray ;  tiled  floor  designs 
in  black  and  gray,  and  blue  and 
silver ;  a  long  arched  grill-work  in 
rose-pink,  with  seated  figures  on 
colored  cushions  in  the  recurrent 
spaces ;  and  at  one  side  an  intense 
dark  blue  visible  through  a  wide 
archway.  In  the  Salle  des  fetes, 
one  whole  side  of  the  room  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  series  of  round  golden 
platforms  rising  in  diminishing  cir- 
cles one  upon  the  other,  with  the 
throne  on  top.  Upon  these  grad- 
uated platforms  are  disposed  the 
princes  in  the  retinue  of  the  sul- 
tan. There  are  steps  at  various 
angles,  a  high  platform  across  the 
back,  and  at  one  point  in  the 
background,  visible  through  an 
arch,  a  stairway  which  seems  to 
lead  to  infinity.  The  whole  set- 
ting is  worked  out  in  shades  of 
yellow  and  gold  with  one  touch 
of  blue.  The  sultan  is  in  white 
and  gold,  the  vizier  in  black  and 
white.  Among  the  princes,  danc- 
ers, warriors,  fruit-bearers,  slaves, 
etc.,  there  is  almost  every  conceiv- 
able combination  of  colors,  all  in 
free  lines  and  new  forms,  but  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Orient 
throughout. 

Another  scene  which  emphasizes 
the  important  role  of  the  stage 
floor  is  one  of  marked  simplicity. 
Here  the  flat  land  surface  of  pale 
yellow  gives  the  note  to  the  rest 
of  the  scene ;  and  against  a  sky  in 
green  with  soft  white  clouds  rises 
a  great  triangular  orange  sail 
striped  with  gold.  The  passing 
of  a  storm  is  conveyed  in  three 
scenes.  First  we  see  a  black  sky 
with  tumbled  pointed  blocks  of 
black  and  gray  over  which  the 
spirits  of  the  tempest  dash,  filling 
the  sky  with  enormous  streamers 
of  brilliant  color.  Next  appears 
the  storm  itself  with  mounting 
clouds  and  the  sky  full  of  heavy 
dull  menacing  shades.  The  third 
stage  is  the  aftermath,  with  the 
mountains  all  in  white  and  silver, 
a  deeper — more  yellowish — silver 
below,  and  a  huge  rainbow  pro- 
jected in  lights  across  the  whole 
scene. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING    SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY   OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 


COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
styles,  color  harmony,  design,  composition  and 
allied  subjects.  A  correspondence  course  for  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  lucra- 
tive.   Start  any  time.     Send  for  Catalog  D. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101    PARK  AVENUE         ....        NEW  YORK   CITY 


g>d)ooI  of  Jfine  &rts 


Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Modeling,  Commercial  Art,  Illus- 
tration, Interior  Decoration,  Crafts, 
etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 


WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY 
St.  Louis 


DECORATIVE  SALESMAN  WANTED 


Ml  ill! 


1ml. link'    -i" 
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ability  tu  i-iiiiMininiiite 
class  cleoonitive  furni 
Arts  and  Decoration, 
New   York  City. 


is  position-  For  such  a 
ttally  attractive  proposi- 
easing  personality  and 
all  features  of  a  high- 
ire  business.  Address: 
50    West    47th    Street. 


california  schgdl 
IIArts^Crafts 

Jt  INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Three  Professional  Schools : 

1.  School  of  Applied  Arts.  De- 
grees: Bachelor  of  Design  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Art. 

2.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Degree: 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

3.  School  of  Education  in  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Degree:  Bachelor  of 
Education  in  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Fall     Term     Now     in    Session 

Write  lor  Application  Blank  and  Catalog 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

21 19  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  California 


N.Y.  School  ot 

Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.     Win.  Odom,  Director  in  Paris 

New  York 

Paris             London 

Interior  Architect 

ure  and  Decoration;   Cos- 

tume  Design  and 

llustration:  Stage  Design: 

Graphic  Advertis 

ing;     Decorative    Design; 

Teachers1   Traini 

rig  Courses;  Saturday  Classes. 

Begins   Septem 

>er  7th                 Circulars 

Address:    Sec.  2239  Broadway,    New  York 

The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park  San  Diego,  Calif. 

inaive  school  ot  art  "where  eanieet 
is  dominant,"   located   in   an   en  - 

just  made  for  artists— In  the  land 
of  eternal  Spring.     For  catalog  addreas 

EUGENE  DE  VOL,  Director 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry, 
Life  Drawing,  Modeling,  Costume  and  Pic- 
torial Illustration,  Commercial  Design,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Painting,  Architecture- 
Two-  and  three-year  courses.  Normal  Art  and 
Manual  Training  —  Two-year  courses.  38 
Studios.     42   Instructors;  37th   Year. 


WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY,  Di 


zto- 


WANTED™ 


Bcient  in  flower 
nting  to  paint 
flowers  on  furniture.  Experienced 
china  painters  do  this  work  easily. 
Permanent  employment.  Send  small 
sample   of  work  and  give    full   experi- 

SLIGH    FURNITURE   CO., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


IFhte  (§lb  English  IGarnurr 
irrurattou 

tRrproriurttnit  of  AntinurB 
iSratnrinn 

3Frank  iJJillrr    344  East  srti,  street 

yiinnr  JJIain  1645  Nrtu  limit 


Baco 

BATIK 

Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins— Shipped  Parcel  Poat. 
A    wide    assortment    of    highly    concentrated 
colors  covering  every   requirement.     Used  gen- 
erally    by     artists     and     commercial     houaea. 
Write  for   list   with    prices. 

BACHMEIER&  COMPANY, Inc. 

444  West 

37th  Street              New 
Department   10. 

York,   N.  Y. 
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Sanitas     flat-finish     tints     can     be     used     plain 
over    plaster,    or    stenciled,    stippled,    frescoed, 


or     Tiffany     blended 
architectural      design 


harmony     with     any 
period      decoration. 


MODERN      , 
(ALL  COVERING 

Your  walls  are  mirrors,  reflecting  your  personality 


YOUR  wall  decorations  are  as  intimately  personal  as 
the    clothes    you    wear.      One    expresses    your    in- 
dividuality as  much  as  the  other. 

Your  sense  of  harmony  and  good  taste  can  be  revealed 
in  no  more  fitting  way  than  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
patterns  and  treatments  of  SANITAS  for  the  walls  of 
your  rooms. 

SANITAS  comes  in  styles  for  every  room  in  the  house 
— beautiful  decorative  and  floral  patterns,  flat  finish  plain 
tints  that  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or  stenciled,  fres- 


coed, stippled,  etc.,  and  enamel  finish  plain  colors  and 
tile   effects   for   kitchens,   bathrooms,   laundries,   etc. 

SANITAS  is  made  on  cloth,  ready-painted  with  durable 
oil  colors.  It  does  not  crack,  tear,  peel  or  fade,  is  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  grease  and  stains,  and  can  be  wiped 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth. 

It  can  be  applied  on  new  walls  as  soon  as  the  plaster  is 
dry,  is  ideal  over  wallboards,  and  on  old,  cracked  walls. 
If  the  cracks  are  properly  filled  they  cannot  show 
through  SANITAS. 


Your  decorator  will  gladly  show  you  the  new  SANITAS  styles 
Write  us  for  samples  and  booklet 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 
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SANITAS 
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fPiirniture  which  stands  the 
tests  of  time  and  taste 


1  HE  severest  critic  of  art  is  time.  Any 
object  of  beauty  which  has  been  loved 
through  succeeding  centuries  is  sure  of 
its  place  today.  <J  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  you  should  so  thoroughly  enjoy  a 
visit  to  the  Hampton  Shops,  where,  in 
room  after  beautiful  room,  are  pieces  that 
reproduce  the  forms  that  the  best  judges 
of  the  ages  have  praised  as  masterpieces. 
Here  you  can  see  reproductions  of  Geor- 
gian consoles  in  mahogany  and  satin- 
wood.     Here  are  rich  brocaded  chairs  in 


all  the  elegance  of  their  Florentine  lines. 
<§  And  here,  for  simpler  taste  and  purses 
less  rotund,  is  some  sturdy  desk,  its  many 
pigeonholes  speaking  its  convenience. 
This  is  but  one  among  many  beautiful 
objects  that  are  by  no  means  expensive. 
^  You  will  find  more  than  one  hundred 
rooms  of  furniture  at  the  Hampton  Shops. 
May  we  not  show  you  through  them  and 
help  your  selection  by  that  skilled  advice 
which  is  so  noted  a  characteristic  of 
Hampton  Shops  service^ 


THE    HAMPTON    SHOPS    SELL  BEAUTIFUL   OLD    PIECES,  CRAETSMANLY    REPRO- 
DUCTIONS,   AND     FURNITURE    OF    ORIGINAL    DESIGN,    RUGS.    CARPETS    AND 
DRAPERIES.    THEY  PLAN  AND  EXECUTE  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS. 

iS  East  5io^  jStreet,  0etu^rk 
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ANTIQUE  LAMPS 
OF  SINGLE  COLOR 
PORCELAINS,  POT- 
TERIES, BRONZES. 

MODERN  PORCE- 
LAIN LAMPS  AND 
SHADES  OF  EVERY 
SIZE   AND   COLOR. 

TOOLED  LEATHER 
UTILITIES  ADORN- 
ED WITH  CARVED 
JADESANDOTHER 
STONES. 

NECKLACES  OF 
JADE.CARNELIAN. 
CRYSTAL,  LAPIS. 

ELECTRIC  CALL 
BELLS, INK  WELLS, 
CLOCKS.  PENS. 
CIGARETTE  BOXES 
ASH  RECEIVERS 
OF  JADES,  CAR- 
NELIANS,  LAPIS. 
ETC.,  DELICATELY 
MOUNTED  IN 
SILVER  GILT- ALL 
IDEAL  GIFTS. 


Spinach  Jade  Fruit  Dish  with 
Grapes,  Peaches,  /Helens  of  While 
Jade,  Amethyst  an*  Aquamarine. 
Height  /.,",  Width  n" 
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From  the  Farmer  Lamp  collection 
An  Emerald  Jade  base  exquisitely 
carved  in  the  best  early  Chinese 
manner,   complemented  with  shade. 

THE  exquisite  forms  of  ancient  idols,  stately 
vases  and  curious  censers  —  the  inimitably 
lovely  masterpieces  wrought  by  Chinese  artists 
from  precious  Jade,  Rose  Quartz,  Amethyst, 
Crystal,  Torquoise,  Carnelian, — are  transformed 
with  sympathetic  feeling  and  comprehension  in- 
to objects  wherein  the  charm  of  rare  and  delicate 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  value  of  usefulness. 


Cbtoarfc  3.  Jfarmer,  inc. 

Chinese  Antiques  arua  Arts 
Lamps  ana  jShaaes 

16  Cast  56*  Street  3?eto  gork 
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COTY 


(-)J±U  the  splendour  and  verve 

of  colourful   PARIS  

scintillating  t  soph  isticatect/ 

qf  infinite  fascination  

is  embodied  in  COTY'S 

PARFUM  "PARIS!  m  ex- 

dresses  the  woman  of  gayeiy 
and  daring ,  of  exquisite  con- 
trasts ,  ever  challenging.  — ■ 


ESSENCE  -  TOILETTE  WATER. 

HAIR    LOTION  -  BRILLANTINE 

FACE  POWDER.  -   SACHET 

TALCUM  POWDER. 


Address  "Dept.  A.  &.D.  11"  for 

"ThF  ART  Or  PERFUMING* 
a  booklet  subtly  describing  types  of  women 
and  tlieir  expressive  perfumes— on  request 

COTY.C. 

714-  Qfiftk  53.venue .rZhfew QJort^ 

CANADA  — 55  M^Gill  College  Ave.  Montreal 


-t 


TWO    OUNCErS 


rIALF-  OUNCE 


ONE-  OUNCE 


ONE"   Or   TMLr  TMRltLt    MOST    FAVOURED    PEtRPUMltS     IN    TMLr  WORLD 

Copyright,  1923,  Coty,  Inc. 


A  KTS  &  DECOR  ITION 


ESTABLISHED     1846 


E  HATfDEN  COMPANY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  57S5  STREET 


"m  J2lT^-^^>^  I 


An  unusual  Georgian  Needlepoint  Wall  Hanging  dated  1743 


(Old  Gnqlish  2/^ooms* 


THE  Hayden  collection  is  constantly  being  augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  notable 
specimens  of  the  antique  from  abroad.  Especially  comprehensive  is  the  assemblage 
of  Georgian  furniture,  textiles  and  decorative  objects  on  view  in  the  English  period  rooms, 
in  the  correct  arrangement  of  these  celebrated  modes. 
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Paderewski  Playing  the  Recording  Piano  in  the  Studio  at  Aeolian  Hall 


• 


Last  Year  the  American  Public  Paid  Over  a  Half 
Million  Dollars  to  Hear  Paderewski  Play 


THIS  great  sum  was  paid  by  individuals  who 
had  to  go  to  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time 
and  listen  to  a  program  with  the  selection  of 
which  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  owner  of  a  Duo-Art  Reproducing  Piano 
may  hear  Paderewski  play  whenever  he  desires. 
Moreover,  he  may  select  the  program  himself. 

Paderewski  has  recorded  a  large  number  of  the 
finest  and  most  popular  compositions  from  his 
repertoire.  To  these  he  is  adding  yearly  as  he  has 
a  contract  with  The  Aeolian  Company  to  record 
for  the  Duo-Art  during  the  balance  of  his  musical 
life. 


There  is  no  audible  difference  between  the  play- 
ing of  Paderewski  on  the  concert  stage  and  a 
reproduction  of  his  playing  by  the  Duo-Art.  Mr. 
Paderewski  himself  testifies  to  this.  And  so  do 
the  other  great  pianists  of  the  world — Hofmann, 
De  Pachmann,  Bauer,  Busoni,  Gabrilowitsch,  Ganz, 
Grainger  and  many  more,  who  record  their  play- 
ing exclusively  for  the  Duo- Art. 

AHA 

The  Duo-Art  Reproducing  Pianos  are  of  the  following  makes: 

Steinway         Steck         Wheelock         Stroud 

Aeolian  and  famous  Weber 

obtainable  both  in  Grand  and  Upright  models 

Prices  and  catalog  upon  request 


Representatives  in  all  leading  cities 


NEW  YORK 


The  Aeolian  Company 

LONDON  PARIS  MADRID  SYDNEY 

Makers  of  the  celebrated  Aeolian-Vocal  ion 


MELBOURNE 
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BEAUTIFY  every  room  with  KAPOCK.  Its  rare 
colors,  its  distinctive  charm,  lend  an  atmosphere 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  KAPOCK  is  sunfast  and 
tubfast  and  the  double  width  for  splitting  cuts  the  cost 
in  two.  With  the  introduction  of  this  incomparable 
fabric  real  home  comfort  began. 

Send  10c  in  cash  for  KAPOCK  SKETCH 
BOOK    beautifully   illustrated    in    colors. 


^tm  %> 


Decorative    "FaXyrics 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS'* 


*— Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

lEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    deft.  v.     Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

AND   UPHOLSTERERS 

Cabinet  Making 

Panelled  Rooms                           Lamps 

Objects  of  Art                      Tapestries 

Cunrtains  and    Draperies 

Easy  Chairs  and  Settees 

Carpets   and   Rungs 

Architectural  Interiors 
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A/omc  of  0.  T.  Schwenke,  Jr.,  at  Bays/tore,  Long  Island,  New  York.—Dwight  James  Baum,  Architect 
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COVER  DESIGN:  INTERIOR   DECORATION: 

A    Modern    Interior  The    Dominatiers,    Inventors   of    Wallpaper 

From  the  painting  by  Miss   Grace  Ra-vlin  ,„               .       .  .      .                 ,   Na?c*  V{  Mc(]\ftnd     2% 

Illustrated  'with  six  examples   of  early  ivallpapers 

FRONTISPIECE:  and  an  old  print 

Portrait  of  Mrs.   Clarence   L.    Hay  An   Unique   Old    English   Inn Charles  E.   Dawson     32 

From  the  original  drawing  by  Albert  Sterner  Illustrated  with  four  photographs  and  an   unpub- 

hshcd  drawing  by  Augustus  Johns 

ART  OF  THE  WORLD:  Three   American  Baroque   Interiors 

Purposeless    Art    and    Insincere    Craftsmen  _                   Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein     38 

Albert  Sterner  13                             Illustrated  with   three   photographs 

Illustrated  with  drawings  by  the  Author  ART  IN   DRESS: 

The    Revival    of    Illumination Roger    Caye  15                     F(lr     the    Twentieth    Century's    Extravagance 

Illustrated  with  two  examples  of  modem  illumina-  Henri  Bendel     44 

tions   by  Austin  M.  Purves  Illustrated  with  an  old  print 

Claude    Monet   and    Georges    Clemenceau  Evolution  of  the  Tailored  Frock Richard  Busvine     46 

Samuel  Deshiell  16                             Illustrated  with  a  drawing  by  George  De  Maurier 

Illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Claude  Monet  Handwrought  Lace  for  a  Prospective  Bride 48 

The  Man  Who  Tickled  the  World  with  a  Pencil  Point  Illustrated  with   a  photograph  by  Scandlin 

Carlo  De  Fornaro  18             ART    IN    INDUSTRY: 

Illustrated  with   nine   drawings    by   Caran   d'Ache  New    Discoveries    in   Old    Furniture 

and  a  portrait  by  the  Author  Harold  Donaldson   Eberlein     26 

Can    a    Creative   Worker   Possess   Business   Sense?  Illustrated  with  five  photographs 

Zelda  Sears  23                      Charm   and   Simplicity  in  Early  Philadelphia   Silver 

Illustrated  with  two  portraits   of  the  Author  Mary  Fanton  Roberts     34 

More    About    Art    Fakers Monsieur    X  64                             Illustrated  with  seven   photographs 

<n™iTrPTnnr  A    Group    of    French    Artists    Turn    Chemists 

ARCHITECTURE:  A.  N.  Mirzaoff     50 

Home    of    O.    T.    Schwenke,    Jr.,    at    Bayshore,    Long  Illustrated  with  four  photographs 

Island,    New    York 8                     Foreign    Cars   Attain    a   Perfection   of   Grace 

An   English   Cottage   Type   in   California 22                                                                                        Charles  Bonner,  Jr.     52 

Illustrated  with  four  photographs  Illustrated  with   ten   photographs 

A   Fresh  Phase  of  Old   Precedent  MUSIC   AND   DRAMA: 

Roger   Wearnc  Ramsdell  24                     Dance    the    Foe    of   American    Song 

Illustrated   with    five    photographs    and    a    ground  Chittenden    Turner     21 

P'an  Illustrated  with  three  photographs  and  a  reproduc- 

"Little   Bleak   House,"    a   Connecticut   "Salt   Box"  tion   of  a  painting  by  J.  J.  Shannon 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein     30  A  Viennese   Dancer  Who  Has  Captured   London 40 

Illustrated    with    six    photographs    and    a    ground  Illustrated  with  a  portrait   of  Helen  Engeler 

Pl«"  MISCELLANEOUS: 

The    Decorative    Value    of    Austerity  A   Letter  from   London Sir  John  Foster  Fraser     17 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  42                             Illustrated    with    a    portrait    of    the    Marquis    of 

Illustrated  with   three  photographs  Townsend 
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OIXTEEN  college  frater- 
i)  nity  clubs  and  the  Cornell 
Club  will  make  a  perma- 
nent home  in  this  distinguished 
structure  designed  by  Mur- 
gatroyd  &  Ogden,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Allerton  House 
Co. 

While  the  general  design  fol- 
lows the  North  Italian,  the 
building  has  the  effect  of  origi- 
nality, of  extreme  modernity, 
yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
it  has  also  the  substantial  dig- 
nity, the  maturity  and  mellow- 
ness associated  with  age.  This 
skyscraper,  eighteen  stories  in 
the  heart  of  New  York,  sug- 
gests the  university  building 
much  of  whose  beauty  is  due 
to  the  softening  touch  of  time. 


New  York  Fraternity  Clubs 

Builder 
Madison   Avenue    and 
38th  Street,  New  York 

Murgatroyd  &  Odgen 

Architects 

Allerton  House  Co. 

Owners 

Winnemer  Construction  Co. 

Masonry   Contractors 


THE    brick    used 
in  this  building 
is    Factory    27 
Clinker   Brick. 


So  original  is  this  great  and  beautiful  building,  so  marked  a  departure  in 
that  extreme  modernity  is  given  the  effect  of  years,  that  the  texture  and 
color  of  each  particular  brick  in  the  eighteen  stories  contributes  to  the  effect. 
Murgatroyd  &  Ogden,  the  architects,  and  the  Allerton  House  Company, 
the  owners,  naturally  sought  Fish  Brick.  Factory  No.  27  Red  Clinker 
Brick  was  decided  upon.  This  was  overburned  to  give  the  deep  rich  red 
with  the  effect  of  being  mellowed  by  time,  and  then  the  bricks  were  broken 
apart,  giving  them  a  rough  ruggedness  which  adds  so  much  to  the  dignity 
and  the  outward  appearance  of  strength. 

The  New  York  Fraternity  Clubs  building  is  a  distinguished  illustration  of 
the  adaptability  of  Fish  Brick  to  insure  a  particular  effect  in  carrying  out 
the  design  of  a  building. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  y>ou  to  our  showrooms   where 
Fish    Brick   of    all     colors     and     textures    are    displayed. 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Brick. 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


Represented  in  United    Statea  and   Canada 


Courtesy  of  the  Owner 


MRS.  CLARENCE   L.    HAY    (WHO   WAS   MISS   ALICE   APPLETON) 
DRAWN   BY  ALBERT  STERNER 

In  this  drawing,  done  in  three  chalks,  Mr.  Sterner  has  achieved  an  effective  and  charming  result;  it  is  especially  notable 
for  its  technical  simplicity  and  the  sense  of  aliveness  conveyed.  The  artist's  article  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  ringing 
challenge  to  the  so-called  "Modernists"  and  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested    in  the  current  art  revolution. 
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A  Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


"The  cant  and  mystery  that  exists  to- 
day about  all  the  arts  is  relatively  re- 
cent. It  has  been  reared  by  the  press 
with  its  absurd  gossip  about  artists  and 
so-called  studio  life,  by  incompetent, 
impudent  critics  who  so  often  play  a 
little  game  of  words  of  no  value  to  the 
bewildered  layman" 


"From  the  earliest  times  the  artist  was 
employed  like  other  artisans  to  carry 
out  a  given  task.  In  most  cases  his 
work  was  intended  for  a  given  site  or 
place  in  church  or  palace,  or  for  publi- 
cation. He  was  a  much  better  equipped 
man  than  the  artist  of  today.  He  was 
employed  with  a  purpose" 


The    daughter    of    Thomas    W.    Lamont,    Esq.,    drawn 
chalks  by  Albert  Sterner 


Purposeless  Art  and  Insincere  Craftsmen 

"There  is  No  Such  Thing  as  'Modern  Art' ;  There  is  Only  Art,  Good  and  Bad" 


[Sa^^^^sSWO  sturdy   farmers  are   trudg- 

S  ing     through     knee-deep    snow 

M  I    on  a  ridge  of  the  remote  coun- 

A  i     try.      Below    in    the    valley    a 

^^^_^l    man    has  set   up   his.  easel    and 

canvas,   driven  some  posts  into 

the  ground  and  with  burlap  made  himself  a 

protecting    screen    against    the    fierce    wind. 

Thick   woolen    mittens    are   on   his    hands,    a 

heavy  muffler  around  his  throat.     Nearby  he 

has  lighted  a  fire  to  keep  himself  warm  while 

he   paints   the   scene   before   him.      The    two 

farmers   pause  for  a  moment  and  Tom  says 

to  John,  "Does  he  have  to  paint  that?" 

In  his  unconscious  remark  this  plain  farmer 
voices  the  fundamental  idea  that  art  that  is 
purposeless  is  useless. 

The  layman  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  in- 
quiry regarding  art.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to 
quite  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  to  believe 
that  it  should  have  a  full  and  important  rela- 
tion to  the  community.  He  is  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  accidental,   the  manifestation 


By  ALBERT  STERNER 


Mr.  Sterner  is  one  of  our  best-known  por- 
trait painters.  He  has  enjoyed  a  varied 
career  as  illustrator,  lithographer,  scene- 
painter  and  has  exhibited  many  canvases 
of  distinction.  He  is  the  recipient  of 
medals  from  the  Paris  Salon,  Munich  Art 
Exposition,  Buffalo  Exposition  and  other 
important  art  shows.  He  has  been  an 
instructor  at  the  Art  Student's  League  and 
the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design 
for  Women.  In  this  article  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Modernistic  School  of  Paint- 
ing and  flays  its  adherents. 


of  a  queer,  abnormal  temperament,  a  thing 
of  moods  and  vague  inspiration.  The  various 
criticisms,  controversies,  cults,  schools,  fash- 
ions in  art,  dealing  as  they  do  mainly  with 
technical  differences,  bewilder  the  plain  man, 
1.3 


puzzle  him;  so  he  casts  them  aside  as  ex- 
traneous to  his  daily  need. 

Recently  a  controversy  of  this  kind  took 
place  in  the  newspapers  about  some  paintings 
and  drawings  of  French  origin  shown  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  Re- 
ferred to  in  the  catalogue  as  "modernistic," 
these  paintings,  prints  and  drawings  seemed 
to  have  stirred  up  many  onlookers  to  the 
point  of  disgust  and  anger.  Many  people 
were  outraged  and  voiced  their  hurt  sensibil- 
ities in  an  anonymous  circular,  objecting  to 
the  exhibition  of  these  dangerous  "modern- 
istic" manifestations. 

If  a  doctor  led  a  layman  into  a  hospital 
where  there  were  patients  afflicted  with 
certain  nervous  diseases  which  caused  very 
peculiar  notions  and  contortions,  the  layman 
might  smile.  The  doctor  would  neither  smile 
nor  wonder.  He  would  know  that  the  con- 
tortions of  the  patients  were  symptoms ;  symp- 
toms that  could  be  traced  to  their  source  so 
that  eventually  the  cases  could  be  diagnosed. 
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He  would  not  be  disgusted,  or  angrj ,  or 
coercive,  or  feel  that  he  could  effectiveh  sup- 
press the  diseases  by,  let  us  say,  locking  up 
some  of  the  patients,  or  by  forbidding  other 
doctors  or  laymen  to  see  them  in  his  clinic. 
The  doctor  would  begin  to  trace  the  various 
disorders  to  their  source.  He  would  acquaint 
himself  with  the  antecedent  history  of  the 
cases  as  far  back  as  possible. 

Utterly  useless  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
diagnosis  would  be  an  attempt  to  classify  any 
forms  of  the  disorders  unless  he  fully  recog 
nized  the  fundamental,  unchanging  structural 
laws  of  the  human  body.  It  is  so  in  Art.  Its 
fundamental  laws  are  inviolable. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "Modern  Art." 
There  is  only  Art.  It  is  good  or  bad. 
Therefore  the  terms  "modern"  and  "modern- 
istic" are  most  ambiguous  when  applied  to  the 
slight  differences  that  appear  periodically  on 
the  body  of  Art.  They  are  like  boils,  signs 
of  impurities,  which  a  slight  blood-letting 
might  help ;  a  change  of  diet,  of  mind  occupa- 
tion. These  symptoms  are  like  the  contor- 
tions of  the  patients  arising  from  abnormal 
environment,  from  a  degenerate  physique,  an 
overwrought  mentality,  a  too  specialized 
trend,  signs  of  some  form  of  decided  un- 
balance in  viewpoint.  They  may  be  curious, 
interesting,  even  morbidly  strong  and  emo- 
tional but  they  are  not  sane. 

They  are  not  sane  in  the  sense  of  being 
healthy.  They  are  not  unconsciously  normal 
and  therefore  not  destined  to  thrive,  to  bear 
good  fruit,  to  be  purposeful  in  their  relation 
to  the  community.  A  decided  proof  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  numberless 
cults  known  as  Cubism,  Futurism,  Dadaism, 
etc.,  are  even  now  moribund  though  they  are 
hardly  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  these  so-called 
"modernistic"  works  we  find  that  they  are 
the  culminating  manifestation  of  "riotous 
individualism."  Riotous  is  here  used  to 
denote  "disorder,"  lawlessness,  lack  of  co- 
ordination, unpurposefulness. 

Art  that  is  not  purposeful,  that  is 
to  say,  not  related  to  the  community 
in  which  it  occurs,  is  useless.  Hence 
the  artist  who  believes  that  what  he 
individually  thinks,  feels  and  does  is 
of  greater  importance  than  the  reaction 
of  the  community  to  his  performance, 
is  a  purposeless  artist  and  must  eventu- 
ally  produce   purposeless  art. 

All  through  the  history  of  Art  defi- 
nite periods  of  reaction  are  quite  pre- 
cisely recorded  and  may  be  clearly 
detected.  Now  they  move  against  a 
too  powerful  academic  tendency,  now 
against  the  opposite  trend.  The  pres-  ! 
ent  reaction  has  been  against  a  certain 
imitative  realism,  against  a  literal  rep- 
resentative art.  Its  disciples  have  at-  i 
tempted  to  portray  the  inner  and 
mystic  moods  of  the  mind,  and  in  their 
conscious  affectations  have  attributed 
meanings  to  things  which  they  do  not 
possess  and  which  most  often  cannot 
be  rendered  in  painting  or  sculpture — ■ 
both  eminently  plastic  and  concrete 
media  of  expression — definitely  limited 
in  their  means. 

These  experimental  exercises  in  their 
most  elementary  form  may  be  classed 
among  the  mind's  hyperactivities  and 
must,  nay  do,  lead  to  unlimited  va- 
garies peculiar  to  each  experimentist. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  so  many  new 
languages  in  Art  have  recently  been 
born,  z/wuniversal  symbols  which  a  i 
priori  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
normal  being,  and  remain  therefore  Hari 
food,    caviare    for    the    cognoscenti,    a 
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mere     handful     of     people     more     and     more 
negligible  in  a  great  democracy. 

It  is  possibly  astonishing,  but  none-the-less 
true,  that  nearly  all  the  Art  that  we  know 
and  has  been  worth  the  keeping  was,  prior 
to  about  1830,  made  for  a  purpose,  or  more 
plainly,  made  to  order.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  artist  was  employed  like  other 
artisans  to  carry  out  a  given  task.  In  most 
cases  his  work  was  intended  for  a  given  site 
or  place  in  church  or  palace,  or  for  publica- 
tion. He  was  a  much  better-equipped  man 
than  the  artist  of  today,  much  more  versatile. 
The  people  ordered  him  to  fashion  Gods  for 
the  temples.  They  employed  him  to  help  give 
forth  the  message  of  their  new-born  religion. 
There  were  no  printing  presses  then.     Painters 
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had  shops  (the  bottega)  and  apprentices. 
They  made  portraits,  altar  pieces  or  embel- 
lished wedding  chests,  illuminated  books  or 
invented  patterns  for  the  gilding  of  back-* 
grounds,  etc. 

Later  in  the  High  Renaissance  great  princes 
and  popes  ordered  painting  and  sculpture, 
employed  artists  to  record  their  grandeur  and 
opulence  on  the  walls  of  palaces;  and  the  rich 
merchants  of  Holland  demanded  portraits  of 
themselves,  their  wives,  their  soldiers  and 
statesmen  for  the  same  purpose.  Napoleon 
the  First  imposed  his  Cssardom  on  the  group 
of  artists  he  employed  to  recall  the  great 
period  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Emperors. 
Possibly  this  was  injudicious  and  produced 
r.ome  mediocre  art.  That  is  not  here  the 
question.  The  artists  were  employed  with  a 
purpose. 

This  definite  need  of  the  artist  by  his  com- 
munity caused  him  to  learn  his  craft  patiently 
and  prevented  his  experiments,  the  works  of 
his  student  period,  from  becoming  a  market- 
place commodity.  He  became  responsible  to 
his  patrons  who  were  in  direct  touch  with 
him  and  interested  in  the  endeavor  and  result 
of  his  work:  desire  on  the  part  of  the  layman 
for  complete  and  adequate  craftsmanship 
actuated  the  artist's  performance  then.  His 
sincerity  and  unaffected  desire  to  deliver  a 
clear  message  forced  his  constant  attention  to 
the  development  of  an  adequate  technique. 

Today  the  lack  of  definite  employment  of 
the  artist  is  in  the  main  responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  purposelessness  that  exists  in  the 
greater  part  of  our  Art.  It  has  gradually  in- 
creased with  the  greater  freedom,  the  greater 
detachment  of  the  individual  with  the  in- 
evitable changing  of  the  craftsman  from  an 
all-round  comprehensive  workman  into  a  sort 
of  specialized  machine  man,  making  more  or 
less  one  kind  of  thing  and  supplying  merchan- 
dise in  quantity  rather  than  quality. 

Other  causes  are  the  much  greater  materjfM 
ambition  of  men,  the  constant  demand  for 
novelty,  the  ephemeral  jumble  created  by 
fashion,  the  vogue.  All  these  have 
conspired  to  create  the  disorder  and 
lawlessness  of  riotous  individualism 
and   purposelessness  in  the  artist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  de- 
mands of  commerce  for  designs  used 
in  manufacture,  advertising,  news- 
papers and  all  the  crafts  have  enlisted 
and  fostered  the  services  of  a  great 
band  of  well-paid  men  and  women 
who  in  reality  are  the  purposeful  art 
workers  in  the  land  and  rise  in  a  great 
many  instances  to  the  level  at  least  of 
the  so-called  artist,  the  one  who  paints 
with  "oils"  and  sends  his  work  to  ex- 
hibitions, to  whom  the  privilege  has 
been  carelessly  accorded  of  expressing 
"himself"   without   limitation. 

The  cant  and  mystery  that  exists  to- 
day about  all  the  arts  is  relatively 
recent  and  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  the  natural  relation  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  artist.  It 
has  been  reared  by  the  press  with  its 
absurd  personal  gossip  about  artists 
and  so-called  studio  life,  by  incompe- 
tent, impudent  critics,  who  so  often 
play  a  little  game  of  words  amusing 
to  themselves,  no  doubt,  but  of  no 
value  to  the  bewildered  layman,  by 
the  false  market  values  created  through 
art  dealers  and  by  a  host  of  charlatans 
who  rise  up  like  mushrooms  in  the 
night  and  imitate  quickly  the  hundred 
and  one  fads,  manners  and  modes  that 
pass. 
ind  editor  of  "The  As   an   example  of  potent   influence 
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The   Revival  of  Illumination 


^%>.  'VRFATHER^hoarti 
Ej^  Ay  heaven.  hallowed  be  tk 
,-'"  "K^mr:  Thv  km<^domrf> 

vomer :  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth: 
As  it  \s  in  heaven:  Give  us  this=2- 
day  our  daily  bread :  And  forgive" 
us  our  trespasses:  As  we  forgive-' 
those  who  trespass  against  us  .And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation :  Butr" 
deliver  us  from  evil;  AMENVv* 


The  Pater  Noster,  on  parchment,  with  Conversion  of  St.  Augustine  for 
headpiece    and    Evangelists    in    border. —  Wrought    by    Austin    M.    Purves 


change  thai  gives  promise  of  future  growth,  a  change  that  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  forecast  of  the  public  attitude  toward  art.  Here 
and  there  one  finds  people  of  acutely  sensitive  perception,  keenly  alive 
to  the  inspiration  and  the  deep  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  having 
then  small,  intimate,  intensely  personal  possessions,  the  things  the)  use 
and  handle  daily,  wrought  with  exquisite  beauty  and  elegance.  To 
them  beauty  in  all  things  is  indispensable.  The)  get  unalloyed  delight 
through  the  sense  of  touch  or  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight  together. 
The  textures  they  feel  mean  much  to  them,  or  bits  of  color  and 
felicitous  combinations  of  color  often  convey  to  them  more  than  words 
can  express.  Such  sensitiveness  of  perception  is  a  thing  to  be  cultivated 
and  fostered.  Tin's  delicate  sense  of  appreciation,  too,  is  one  important 
element  of  individuality,  and  the  subtle  expression  of  individuality  is 
daily  receiving  more  and  more  attention. 

Illuminations,  whether  in  book  form  or  as  single  creations,  are 
amongst  the  objects  on  which  this  love  of  beauty  feeds.  Color  and 
grace  of  design  and  symbolism  in  happy  combination,  all  contribute 
their  share  to  the  gentle  pleasure  of  those  who  possess  them  in  this 
concentrated  form.  They  are  perennially  fresh  in  their  jewel-like 
quality. 

Both  the  illuminations  here  illustrated  are  wrought  in  parchment. 
The  upper  is  a  decorative  setting  of  the  Pater  noster  intended  to  be 
hung  over  a  prie  dieu.  The  head-piece  depicts  the  conversion  of  Saint 
Augustine,  while  the  figures  in  the  border  represent  the  Evangelists. 
The  lower  is  a  prayer  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's,  executed  as  a  gift 
for  a  person  to  whom  it  has  always  made  a  strong  appeal. 

In  both  illuminations,  while  the  old  materials  and  old  methods  of 
procedure  have  been  employed — just  as  the  monks  in  their  cells 
employed  them  in  the  Middle  Ages — the  conceptions  and  the  draw- 
ing are  essentially  modern.  In  both  the  coloring  is  fresh  and  strong 
but  at  the  same  time  judiciously  balanced  so  that  the  composition  will 
bear  continued  scrutiny  before  all  the  chromatic  subleties  and  refine- 
ments are  fully  apprehended.  In  other  words,  they  have,  as  such 
things  which  are  intended  for  frequent  and  minute  inspection  should 
have,  a  decided  staying  quality.  While  marking  the  delicacy  of  tech- 
nique in  the  coloring  and  gilding,  one  should  not  overlook  the  lettering, 
which  is  quite  as  modern  in  its  way  as  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
deserves  examination.  ROQER  ^^ 


ONE  of  the  things  that  well-nigh  dropped  out  of  the  ken 
of  Nineteenth  Century  Civilization  was  the  art  of  il- 
lumination. It  was  recognized,  of  course,  as  an  amiable 
subject  for  antiquarian  research,  or  as  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  a  select  coterie  of  collectors,  but  as  a  living 
agency  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  of  every-day  people,  it  was  not 
dreamed  of. 

In  the  excess  of  rampant  materialism  and  jubilance  in  multiple 
production  by  mechanical  processes,  the  sense  of  appreciation  for  small 
refinements  was  sadly  blunted,  and  the  art  of  illumination,  which  by 
its  very  nature  falls  into  that  category,  was  almost  totally  ignored 
as  a  form  of  art  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Illumination  is  one  of  the  essentially  intimate  arts,  intimate  and 
minute  in  its  appeal.  To  enjoy  it,  or  to  produce  it,  requires  a  keen 
eye  for  the  small  elegancies  only  attained  in  an  advanecd  stage  of 
culture  and  civilization.  "But,"  you  say,  "the  art  of  illumination  was 
a  monkish  art  that  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages — the  period  we  so 
often  call  the  Dark  Ages."  Yes,  it  did.  But,  after  all,  the  Middle 
Ages  were  highly  civilized  in  many  of  the  essentials  not,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  way  of  the  material  conventional  comforts  and  mechanical  con- 
veniences that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  regard  as  indispensable 
elements  of  civilization,  but  in  spiritual  values  and  many  of  the  finer 
things  of  life.  Even  in  the  purely  material  side,  no  mean  progress 
had  been  made  in  certain  directions.  Witness  the  recent  revelations 
made  in  the  decipherment  of  Roger  Bacon's  manuscripts. 

One  great  trouble  with  the  general  attitude  of  the  present  age 
toward  the  more  minute  and  exquisite  manifestations  of  art  is  the 
insistent  demand  for  bigness,  more  bigness  at  all  costs,  oftentimes  utter- 
ly regardless  of  quality.  In  America  especially  have  we  been  obsessed 
by  this  mania.  Big  things  have  given  us  an  opportunity  for  ostenta- 
tion and  the  flaunting  of  our  possessions  in  public  where  all  the  world 
may  see.  Big  things,  indeed,  have  invited  this  failing  and  made  it  an 
easy  pitfall  besetting  our  steps.  It  is  one  of  the  crying  faults  of  an 
age  reared  in  marked  success  in  mechanical  achievement.  The  smaller 
elegancies  do  not  minister  to  this  passion. 

But  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  change  of  sentiment,  a  change 
that  may  not  have  made  very  much  showing  as  vet,  but  nevertheless  a 


?  ^M RANT  that  u>e 
V  here  before  Thee 


f  may  be  set  freer 
from  the  fear  oF 
vicissitude,  and 
«3I  the  fear  of  death: 
[May  finish  u'hat  remains  before- 
us  of  our  course  without  dishonor 
to  ourselves  or  hurt  to  others  it^a 
And,  tuhen  the  day  comes,  may^ 
die  in  peace-;.  Deliver  us  from-* 
fear  and  favor :  from  mean  hopes 
and  cheap  pleasures:  Have  mercy 
on  each  in  his  deficiency:  Let  him 
not  be  cast  down :  •••  -Support  the' 
stumbling  on  the  u>ay,  and  give-' 
Lat  last  rest  to  the  u'eary  csfcaissi 


Prayer  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  on  parchment,  with  polychrome  and 
silk  initial  and  border. —  Wrought  by  Austin  M.  Purves 
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"The  'Vieillard,'  as  the  French  call 
him,  with  the  white  beard  and  kindly, 
almost  humorous  face  is  Claude  Monet, 
the  painter,  whose  renown  is  but  the 
story  of  Impressionism,  whose  great- 
ness is  but  a  life  devoted  to  achieve- 
ment in  art  and  of  indefatigable  labor" 


"Monet,  like  his  friend  Clemenceau, 
was  a  Radical  also;  he  was  almost  a 
Bolshevik  in  art,  or  at  least  he  would 
be  called  that  today.  This  old  man, 
living  in  his  gorgeous  garden,  did  not 
know  that  he  was  introducing  to  a 
world  of  painters  a  new  school" 


Claude  Monet  and  Georges  Clemenceau 

The  Father  of  Impressionistic  Painting  and  His  Friend  "The  Tiger  of  France9*  at  Close  Range 


C_^^  "^^  URING  the  summer  days  just 

■  ^k  passed  a  casual  traveler  going 
H  through  the  delicate  Normandy 
^^k^J  countryside  near  Giverny  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
sight  of  two  old  men  talking  together  in  a 
wonderful  garden.  And  the  two  old  men — 
one  would  be  gray-bearded  with  a  tinge  of 
tobacco  stain  near  the  moustache,  the  other 
beardless  but  with  two  white  fangs  of  a  mous- 
tache falling  savagely  against  a  tanned,  har- 
dened, leonine  face  that  must  seem  strangely 
familiar,  a  face  that  has  squinted  inscrutibly 
from  the  pages  of  thousands  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  many  years.  The  traveler  might 
hesitate  before  this  garden  fence  and  note  the 
animation  with  which  these  two  venerable  men 
address  each  other  and  then  pass  on,  for  there 
are  always  watchful  gardeners  along  this  par- 
ticular frontier  to  keep  curious  persons  moving. 

There  is  nothing  especially  interesting  in  the 
sight  of  the  two  old  men  talking  in  a  garden. 
In  this  pair,  however,  there  is  an  interest  that 
is  epic,  historic,  romantic,  even  pathetic. 

The  "Vieillard,"  as  the  French  call  him, 
with  the  white  beard  and  kindly,  almost  humor- 
ous face  is  Claude  Monet,  the  painter,  whose 
renown  is  but  the  story  of  Impressionism, 
whose  greatness  is  but  a  life  devoted  to  achieve- 
ment in  art  and  of  indefatigable  labor.  Monet 
is  eighty-three  years  old. 

The  other  keen,  brown-eyed  ancient  is 
Georges  Clemenceau,  who  is  only  eighty  two. 
Clemenceau  wears  his  customary  felt  hat,  his 
gray  gloves.  They  talk  of  old  times,  of  events 
far  back  in  the  eighties  after  France  had  paid 
off  her  debt  to  Germany  for  having  lost 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Perhaps  they  <:o  back, 
to    real    reminiscence,    let's    say    before    the 
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Franco-Prussian  War  when  they  were  both 
young  men,  mutually  occupied  in  the  gay  light- 
hearted  enterprise  of  unheeding  youth.  That 
was  a  time,  long  years  ago,  another  age,  an- 
other epoch.  Clemenceau  was  black-haired, 
fiery-eyed,  proud,  independent.  He  was  a  pa- 
triot even  then,  mixed  up  with  Communists 
and  wayward  young  Republicans  who  at  that 
time  were  uncompromising  radicals-.  Monet 
was  a  Radical  also;  Monet  was  almost  a  Bol- 
shevik in  art,  or  at  least  he  would  have  been 
called  such  today. 

This  old  man,  living  in  his  gorgeous  garden, 
banked  with  flowers  and  vines  and  verdant 
foliage  of  every  variety,  did  not  know  that  he 
was  introducing  to  a  world  of  painters  the 
school  called  Impressionism.  Just  before 
those  far  away  years  between  1865  and  1880 
this  same  old  Claude  Monet,  talking  with 
that  curious  old  man  Clemenceau,  began  paint- 
ing canvases  of  still  life,  or  graceful  women 
lying  outstretched  on  green  lawns,  or  swaying 
boats  at  anchor  at  Argenteuil,  with  such  an 
indefinable  beauty  of  color  and  life  that,  poor 
as  he  was,  certain  painters  began  to  speak  of 
him  as  a  master. 

Those  canvases  went  for  a  song.  Monet 
was  first  admired  by  his  fellow  artists,  later 
recognized  by  art  dealers  and  worshipped 
finally  by  the  public.  Then  he  was  poor,  now 
he  is  rich.  He  owns  this  beautiful  garden  at 
Giverny,  the  houses  and  studios  back  at  the 
end  of  the  green  alleys  bordered  by  nastur- 
tiums and  asters,  pansies  and  roses  and  holy- 
hocks.  Every  kind  of  blooming  flower  are  his. 
There  are  the  pale  green  iron  railings  before 
the  windows,  just  as  one  sees  in  his  paintings 
in  the  Luxembourg  or  in  the  Tuileries  exhibi- 
tion   in    Paris.     There    are    green    shutters, 
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freshly  painted,  it  seems,  so  as  to  catch  the 
sunlight  like  the  fresh  opened  blooms  of  his 
precious  flowers. 

Across  the  road  from  the  fence,  skirted  by  a 
road,  directly  in  front  of  the  Monet  garden  is 
the  famous  lily  pond.  Here  is  an  incomparable 
park,  laid  out  by  the  master  in  later  years, 
when  fame  and  wealth  had  long  since  been  an 
old  story.  Formerly  a  farmer's  simple  mea- 
dow fronting  out  on  the  Seine,  under  Monet's 
hand  it  became  a  marvelous  park,  shadowed 
by  tall  willows  and  protected  from  the  north 
wind  by  graceful  poplars.  A  hedge  hides  it 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  public.  Here  are 
the  famous  lily  ponds,  painted  today  from 
every  angle,  in  every  light  and  nuance  of 
morning  and  evening  shadow.  One  series  of 
panels  is  already  in  the  Tuileries  exhibitions, 
another  is  ready  for  a  private  collection  in 
Japan.  In  this  garden  the  master  walks,  still 
finding  pictures,  still  painting,  sketching  and 
searching  for  those  new  lights  that  of  late  years 
seem  to  dissolve  in  the  liquid  vapory  mirror 
of  the  master's  canvas.  Today  some  painters 
complain  that  Monet  is  becoming  too  spiritual, 
too  much  of  a  breath  of  pale  color  in  contrast 
to  the  density  and  pulsating  life  of  former  days. 
But  his  is  merely  the  sure  hand  of  genius ;  genius 
that  has  been  so  prolific  for  so  long  that  it  can 
afford  to  amuse  itself  in  pretty  delights,  in 
delicate  experiences,  which  may  not  live,  but 
which  are  like  the  tender  morning  flowers  of 
an  old  man,  old  garden,  sweet  and  sentimental 
and  excusable.  They  are  gallant  blooms  like 
the  old  world  courtesies  of  an  old  man. 

Today  Monet's  work  is  done.     Today  he 
rises  at  eight  o'clock  instead  of  six  or  seven  as 
in  former  years.     He  goes  to  his  huge  studio 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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The  young  Marquis  of  Townshend,  or  as  he  is  known 
to  intimates,  Viscount  George  John  Patrick  Dominic 
Townshend.  who  is  heir  to  the  title  of  his  late  father, 
the  sixth  Marquis  of  Townshend.  He  recently  cele- 
brated his  seventh   birthday 


A  Letter  From  London 


The  ''Little  Season,"  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  Deaths  of  Lord  Ripon  and  Lady  Lambourne  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Canada  Are  the  Themes  of  Our  English  Correspondent 


5r""~7~~^f  E  are  Just  slipping  into   the 
M     M  I     "little    season,"    for    people 

m      M  I     are   back    from    the   Scotch 

^^  ^^^  Wi  moors  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
^^^^^^"■^y  discreet  junketing  in  May- 
fair  before  the  "hupper 
suckles,"  as  J.  L.  Toole  used  to  call  them,  get 
dispersed  along  the  Riviera  and  in  Egypt. 

At  a  delightful  lecture  given  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Carter,  the  man  who  opened  Tutank- 
amen's  tomb  and  was  the  first  to  turn  on  an 
electric  torch  in  the  sarcophagus  chamber  and 
see  the  treasures  which  had  been  hidden  away 
for  over  three  thousand  years,  it  was  quite 
like  a  gathering  of  the  dans,  for  most  folk 
had  returned  to  London.  The  invitations  to 
the  lecture — with  such  wonderful  illustrations 
— were  sent  out  by  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon, 
whose  late  husband  had  borne  most  of  the 
cost  of  the  excavations  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings.  "Tut,"  as  the  monarch  is  reverently 
called,  is  having  a  distinct  effect  on  the  garb 
of  the  modern  English  woman. 

The  timetable  of  Society  was  formerly  reg- 
ulated by  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  which 
had  no  cast  iron  rules  when  to  assemble  and 
when  to  adjourn.  But  that  does  not  apply 
nowadays  except  so  far  as  the  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Lords  draws  reluctant  peers  from 
their  .shooting.  The  three  women  members 
of  Parliament  are  now  nicknamed  "Piety," 
"Sobriety"  and_  "Variety,"  for  Mrs.  Winter- 
ingham  is  a  very  devout  dame,  Lady  Astor  is 
constantly  pushing  temperance,  and  Mrs. 
Philipson  used  to  be  on  the  light  comedy  stage. 

QF  course  the  event  of  the  little  season  wall 

be   the  marriage  of  the  Crown   Prince  of 

Sweden  to  Lady  Louise  Mountbatten  at  the 

Chapel  Royal,  St.  James',  at  the  beginning  of 


By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

November.  The  Crown  Prince  is  a  widower, 
and  Lady  Louise  is  a  relative  of  the  King  and 
has  led  a  rather  retiring  life.  She  reads 
Swedish  and  just  now  is  having  lessons  in 
conversational  Swedish. 

The  Crown  Prince,  a  fine  big  man,  has 
been  seen  in  London  a  good  deal  going  about 
with  his  son  and  becoming  increasingly  popu- 
lar. There  is  some  talk  that  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  the  King's  uncle,  will  give  away  . 
the  bride.  If  that  be  so  then  he  will  have 
given  away  two  brides  to  the  same  bridegroom, 
for  he  gave  away  the  English  Princess  who 
was  the  first  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
who  died  several  years  ago. 

Whilst  recently  there  has  been  revival  of 
peerages  which  have  been  in  abeyance  for 
centuries — generally  lost  in  the  troublesome 
time  of  the  Stuarts  on  charge  of  treason — it  is 
remarkable  the  number  of  peerages  which  have 
lapsed  within  the  last  few  months  because 
there  were  no  successors.  The  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  the  great  sportsman  and  the  first  shot 
in  the  country,  Viscount  Morley,  the  friend 
of  Gladstone,  Lord  Sterndale  the  famous 
judge,  Lord  Farquhar  who  left  all  his  money 
to  royal  princesses,  and  Lord  Northcliffe,  the 
founder  of  so  many  newspapers,  have  all  passed 
away  without  heirs  and  so  the  titles  are  extin- 
guished. 

I  often  met  Lord  Ripon — who  died  on  a 
Moor  whilst  out  shooting  grouse — a  very 
quiet  man  who,  I  fancy,  was  the  inventor  of 
the  "week  end,"  by  years  ago  setting  up  the 
practice  of  Saturday-to-Monday  parties  at 
Coombe  Court,  his  place  in  Surrey.  He  never 
boasted,  but  he  had  shot  twelve  buffaloes, 
eleven  tigers  and  two  rhinoceros,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  partridges,  pheasants 
and  grouse  he  has  knocked  over.     A  charming 


host.  He  was  an  authority  on  Dresden  china 
and  grand  opera.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  his 
ancestor. 

TT  may  be  a  love  of  art  or  it  may  be  short- 
ness of  cash,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
well-known  women  have  taken  to  decorating 
the  principal  rooms  of  their  homes  not  only 
according  to  their  own  ideas  but  with  their 
own  paint  pots  and  brushes.  The  other  day 
I  called  to  see  a  literary  friend  of  mine  in  Chel- 
sea and  found  his  wife  engaged  in  turning  her 
boudoir  into  a  "scheme  of  colour."  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  appreciate  it  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  have  done;  but  quaintness,  even  ec- 
centricity, is  to  be  preferred  to  the  conventional 
decoration  of  the  ordinary  London  house 
painter  and  the  conventional  furniture  and 
conventional  tapestries  as  though  the  over-rich 
and  under-educated  folk  had  all  got  their  ideas 
from  a  cheap  house-furnishing  journal. 

Quite  a  number  of  ladies  are  now  in  busi- 
ness. During  the  four  years  of  war  they  got 
so  into  the  habit  of  organising  and  doing  things 
that,  not  being  able  to  drop  it,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  save  themselves  from  ennui  by  tak- 
ing to  trade.  Many  of  those  dear  little  shops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bond  Street,  where 
there  are  many  delightful  things  you  want  but 
do  not  need,  are  "run"  by  ladies  with  historic 
names,  though  it  is  bad  form  to  exploit  those 
names.  So  the  daughter  of  an  earl  may  be 
trading  as  Mrs.  Tompkins.  Formerly  women 
liked  to  be  called  Miss.  Now  it  seems  the 
chic  thing  to  be  called  Mrs.  Tompkins  even 
though  the  real  name  is  Lady  Letitia  Lump- 
kins.  And  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  to  give 
children  a  long  string  of  names  at  the  christen- 
ing. Lord  Newtons  grandchild  was  christened 
"Susan"  and  nothing  else. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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The     Fencing     Master    preens    his 
plumes 


The  average  Frenchman's  idea  of  the  average  American 


The    Surgeon    has    a    successful 
operation 


The  Man  Who  Tickled  the  World  with  a  Pencil-Point 


An  Anecdotal  Portrait  of  Caran  a" Ache,   Master  of  Humor  in  Pure  Line 


m 


By  CARLO  DE  FORNARO 


HE  grand  duke  strode  into  the 
schoolroom  with  a  dignified, 
itary  bearing  as  if  he  were 
on  parade."  Thus  did  a 
writer  of  the  Victorian  period 
begin  his  description  of  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Caran  D'Ache.  The  above-mentioned 
grand  duke  happened  to  visit  a  protege  in 
one  of  the  private  schools  at  St.  Petersburg, 
when  he  chanced  to  notice  some  drawings  of 
young  Caran  D'Ache  who  was  then  in  his 
early  teens.  His  imperial  highness,  being  a 
connoisseur  and  a  collector  of  art,  was  aston- 
ished at  the  precocity  and  proficiency  of  the 
boy.  He  made  inquiries  and  soon  began  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  budding  cartoonist ;  he  even  assisted  him 
to  follow  his  inclination  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  continue  into  the  footsteps  of  his  bro- 
midic  betters. 

Caran  D'Ache  was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman 
whose  father  had  settled  in  Russia  after  Na- 
poleon's fateful  retreat  from  Moscow.  The 
children  of  Frenchmen,  when  they  could  af- 
ford it,  were  usually  sent  to  France  to  get 
an  education  and  later  returned  to  Russia 
to  take  up  a  business  career. 

In  this  particular  case  the  flair  of  the  Im- 
perial Protector  was  true  to  form;  he  had 
really  discovered  a  genius,  for  there  never 
was  in  the  history  of  black  and  white  draw- 
ing a  more  fertile,  humorous  or  dexterous  pen 
than   that  of   Caran   D'Ache. 

The  family  name  was  Poire  and  the  artist's 
first  name  was  Emmanuel ;  a  most  unhappy 
combination,  for  in  Parisian  slang  the  word 
poire  or  pear  means  a  simpleton,  an  easy  mark, 
a  fool.  The  luscious  fruit  of 
the  French  market  gardeners 
became  the  appellative  of  con- 
tempt, for  did  not  Daumier 
suffer  a  term  in  jail  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  portray  King 
Louis  Philippe  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  pear? 

As  a  schoolboy  Emmanuel 
Poire  must  have  suffered  from 
the  jibes  of  his  schoolmates, 
for  later,  when  he  published 
his  amusing  drawings,  he  al- 
together discarded  the  original 


Portrait  of  Caran  d' Ache  sketched 
from    life   in   Paris   by    the   author 

family  name  for  the  poetical  and  sonorous 
Caran  D'Ache,  which,  we  are  told,  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Russian  word  lead  pencil. 

We  asked  the  scholarly  Nikita  Balieff 
about  it  and  he  with  true  Russian  politeness 
answered:  "Hit's  the  truth  if  you  so  say  it." 

His  great  passion  was  to  paint  military 
subjects,  which  may  be  an  atavistic  throwback, 
since   his   grandfather  was   an   officer    in    the 


The  first-class  passenger  senses   an   intrusion 


grand  army  of  Napoleon.  His  sketch-books 
were  filled  with  uniforms,  horses,  soldiers, 
generals,  battles  and  historical  scenes.  In  the 
early  nineties  he  illustrated  a  history  of  Marl- 
borough for  children.  Of  this  book  there 
was  an  English  edition,  printed  in  London. 
It  is  a  delightful  piece  of  work;  and  one  can 
here  observe  the  comic  artist  struggling 
against  the  serious  painter.  There  were  sev- 
eral albums  of  his  drawings  published,  but 
they  were  mostly  reproductions  of  his  news- 
paper and  magazine  work.  Had  he  dedi  ted 
his  life  to  painting  he  might  have  become 
another  Detaille,  but  his  keen  sense  of 
humor  saved  him  to  the  delectation  of  a  vast 
audience. 

The  critical  decision  of  his  life  happened 
during  a  visit  to  a  well-known  military 
painter,  famous  then,  but  now  forgotten. 
The  old  master  patiently  looked  through  the 
sketches  of  the  art  student  and  his  practised 
eye  discerned  the  young  man's  flair  for  the 
comic,  a  quality  entirely  missing  in  his  own 
work.  "I  would  advise  you  to  dedicate  your- 
self to  caricature  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
you'll  make  a  success."  This  verdict  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  ambitious  artist,  but  he 
wisely  followed  the  old  man's  counsel.  For, 
as  he  was  told,  there  were  scores  of  talented 
and  efficient  military  painters,  but  few  really 
great  cartoonists  or  caricaturists. 

Bravely  and  without  qualms  Caran  D'Ache 
discarded  the  paint  brush  for  the  drawing- 
pen  and  almost  at  once  became  popular;  his 
drawings  and  cartoons  were  soon  in  great 
demand.  In  one  paper  one  could  see  a  car- 
toon of  the  Kaiser  sitting  at 
a  piano  the  notes  of  which 
came  out  and  jumped  onto 
the  floor  as  full-fledged  Prus- 
sian soldiers;  in  another  pub- 
lication he  depicted  a  whole 
series  of  different  races  of 
canines,  each  one  wearing  a 
different  type  of  spring  hat 
suitable  to  its  physiognomy; 
another  comic  design  sketched^ 
the  gestures  and  ravings  of  a 
socialistic  speaker ;  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.       His    style    or 
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technique  was  the  same  in  all 
of  these — a  bold,  fearless, 
masterly  outline,  but  his  sub- 
jects were  as  varied  as  the 
people  who  laughed  over  his 
drawings. 

His  satire  was  always  gen- 
tle, kind,  good-natured  ;  some- 
times it  was  almost  childlike 
in  its  bonhomie;  whatever 
subject  he  treated  he  brought 
to  it  a  certain  distinction,  al- 
ways a  certain  unconscious 
refinement.  His  lampoons 
had  a  delicate  quality  which 
is  rarely  seen  in  the  work  of 
the  average  humorous  car- 
toonist. 

Together  with  Forain,  the 
satirist,  Caran  D'Ache  the 
humorist  collaborated  and 
founded  a  weekly  paper  called 
P'sst.  In  it  the  two  artists  published  some 
of  their  best  work.  There  never  was  a  more 
unlikely,  dissimilar  and  strange  combination 
or  artistic  partnership;  they  were  physically, 
intellectually  and  artistically  at  opposite  poles. 
Forain  was  short,  thin,  pale,  sarcastic,  witty, 
supremely  arrogant,  as  keen  in  his  drawings 
as  in  his  legends ;  he  was  swift  in  repartee, 
an  embittered  plebeian  with  a  background  of 
clericalism.      He    was    uncompromisingly    re- 


The   first   mo 


tton-picture  show — when   the  out-of-town  artists  sent  their  canvases 
to   the  annual  Salon  in   motor  lorries 


and  that  all  conversation  would  have  to  be 
conducted  in  writing.  The  man  called  at  the 
studio  of  Caran  D'Ache,  and  as  he  entered 
the  apartment  the  artist's  wife  asked  him  if 
there  was  anything  in  particular  the  visitor 
wanted  to  see  him  about.  The  would-be 
patron  took  out  a  pad  and  wrote  on  it  that 
he  wanted  to  buy  some  sketches.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  studio  and  saw  Caran 
D'Ache  sitting  at  his  easel  sketching  with  his 
gloves  on,  which  peculiarity  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  another  artist,  the  imaginative 
Odilon  Redon. 

The  artist  got  up  and  bowed  graciously ; 
the  stranger  took  out  a  pad  and  wrote  that 
he  wanted  to  see  some  drawings.  The  artist 
showed  him  a  portfolio,  but  the  collector  did 
not  seem  to  be  satisfied,  and   looking  at  the 


•^The  pre-natal  influence  of  the  automobile  body 
on   the   modern  horse 

bellious  against  a  bourgeois  government  that 
had  dispossessed  the  Church.  Caran  D'Ache 
looked  every  inch  the  aristocrat,  tall,  blond, 
with  high  forehead,  a  straight  nose,  a  strong 
chin  and  a  sweeping  blonde  mustache.  He 
appeared  a  sort  of  exaggerated  type  of  British 
cavalryman.  He  was  always  polite,  non- 
chalant, detached  and  silent  to  the  point  of 
being  considered  an  inscrutable  sphynx.  His 
drawings  made  up  for  this  taciturnity  by 
loquacity  in  the  legends.  As  a  Parisian 
wit  once  remarked  of  him:  "Caran 
D'Ache's  tongue  has  shifted  to  his  lead 
pencil." 

With  a  knowledge  of  this  self-contained 
quality,  so  rare  among  Latins,  a  confrere  once 
played  a  practical  joke  on  Caran  D'Ache. 
Having  met  a  foreign  collector  of  prints  who 
was  anxious  to  visit  the  humorist,  desiring  to 
buy  some  of  his  sketches,  the  stranger  was  in- 
formed   that   the   artist  was   deaf   and    dumb 


the  artist  nodded  his  acqui- 
escence. The  stranger  paid 
and  bowed  himself  out  with 
the    treasured    drawing. 

A  few  evenings  later  the 
same  foreigner  was  invited 
to  a  dinner  where  Caran 
D'Ache  was  present,  and 
imagine  his  amazement  when 
lie  heard  the  artist  say  a  few 
complimentary  words  to  his 
lady  companion.  Explana- 
tions followed  anil  every- 
body laughed  when  the  artist 
explained  that  he  thought  the 
stranger  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
too.  Someone  declared  the 
artist  never  spoke  to  anyone 
of  the  male  sex  and  could  only 
be  induced  to  speak  to  women. 
The  statement  is  highly  im- 
probable ;  Forain,  at  least,; 
could  never  be  made  to  deny  it. 

During  the  nineties  Caran  D'Ache  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  of  black  and 
and  white  humorists.  A  Parisian  cafe  pro- 
prietor begged  him  to  invent  a  novelty  or  a 
decorative  scheme  which  would  attract  cus- 
tomers to  his  place.  There  was  a  cellar  under 
his  cafe  and  he  gave  the  artist  carte  blanche. 
The  artist  decorated  the  walls  of  the  cellar 
with  paintings  of  soldiers  in  the  uniforms  of 


Military    Elegance 

sketch  on  the  easel  wrote:  "Can  I  buy  that 
sketch?"  The  artist  answered  on  the  pad: 
"It's  already  sold."  The  stranger  wrote 
again:  "I  don't  want  to  go  back  without  a 
sketch.  I  like  that  one  the  best."  And  the 
artist  wrote:  "I  am  sorry."  Then  the 
stranger  continued:  "Will  you  take  a  1,000 
francs  for  it?"  The  artist  shook  his  head  in 
the  negative.  Then  the  prospective  buyer 
slowly  lifted  one  finger  after  another  until 
he  reached  the  sum  of  2,000  francs,  at  which 


An  ideal  polo  pony;  he  is  built  near  the  ground 
for  convenience 

the  Napoleonic  period.  At  one  end  there  was 
a  small  stage  and  a  piano.  He  designed  a 
series  of  "Ombres  Chinoises"  in  black  and 
white  silhouette  illustrating  the  great  epic  of 
Napoleon.  These  were  projected  on  a  screen, 
a  series  of  tableaux  of  the  most  famous  events 
in  the  life  of  the  "Son  of  Destiny." 

The  shadows  were  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
full  of  drama  and  pathos,  and  showed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  costumes  and  historical 
events.  There  was  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment of  music  and  Tout  Paris  went  wild  over 
the  "Epopee  de  Napoleon."  This  original 
and  quaint  conception  met  with  such  success 
that  the  proprietor  had  to  charge  prices  equal 
to  those  of  the  big  theatres.  Very  much  to 
his  surprise  he  made  more  money  through  the 
art  of  Caran  D'Ache  than  he  ever  could  hope 
to  do  by  the  mere  dispensing  of  food  and 
wines. 


Some  dogs  of  Paris;  a  study  in  canine  character  and  temperament 


MRS.   SAMUEL   UNTERMYER,    FROM  THE   PAINTING   BY  J 


SHANNON 


Mrs.  Untermyer,  far-famed  patroness  of  music  and   friend  of  such  celebrities  as  Strauss  and  Mahler,  says:  "I   have 
hopes  for  a  great  American  art  song  of  the  people,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  folklore  of    the  country  is  at  present  per- 
petuated  by  isolated  groups  of  enthusiasts  rather  than  by  common  sentiment."     See  opposite  page. 
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Miss  Isabel  Lowden,  of  the  New 
York  Music  Week  Association,  be- 
lieves that  the  natural  folk-song 
period  of  productivity  does  not  sur- 
vive the  time  when  a  people  is 
obliged  to  rely  upon  itself  for 
entertainment 


It  would  seem  that  paid  musical  en- 
tertainment has  also  blighted  the  art 
song  of  the  people.  Miss  Lowden 
rightly  points  out  that  persecution 
has  caused  races  to  idealize  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  through  the 
folk-song 
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Dance,  the  Foe  of  American  Song 

A  Musical  Missing  Link  Wanders  Far  from  the  Echoes  of  Jazz 
By  CHITTENDEN  TURNER 


V^^""^^   ECAUSE  few  things  are  dearer 
J       9     to   the   heart   of   a   people   than 
IT^    its  common  melodies,  the  advent 
I         H    of  a  permanent  American  type 
^PL—^^    of    song,    comparable   with    the 
O  folk-songs    of    other    lands,    has 

been  long  awaited.  The  old  stand-bys  of 
the  family  song-book  and  the  college  airs  are 
now  largely  outgrown.  Phonograph  and 
radio  have  attended  to  that,  among  other 
things.  Art  composition  has  busied  itself 
with  profound  styles  for  the  most  part,  so 
3K"e  have  looked  to  the  streets  for  the  arrival 
of  our  individualized,  national  song,  an  in- 
fallible expression  of  the  American  ideal,  the 
greatest  unanimous  utterance  of  a  singing 
people. 

To  date,  in  turn,  "coon  songs,"  rag-time 
and  jazz  have  been  characterized  as  entirely 
American.  No  other  part  of  our  musical 
product  has  been  similarly  complimented  or 
so  savagely  derided.  The  criticism  is  by  no 
means  all  traceable  to  rivalry,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  this  class  of  music  will 
leave  little  of  permanent  art  value  beyond  its 
freakishness.      Loath    we    are    to    consider    it 


No  nation  has  ever  more  truly  needed 
beautiful  native-born  folk  melodies  than  the 
United  States. 

The  just  discontent  with  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  augurs  eventual  oblivion 
for  this  unsingable  composition. 

At  present  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  possible 
return  at  least  to  simple  melodies,  especially 
while  emphasized  rhythms  play  so  strong  a 
part  in  the  commercial  avenues. 

The  dance  has  dispelled  the  feeling  for  the 
ballad,  upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  millen- 
nialists  converge. 

No  one  could  foresee  that  the  chair  would 
be  playfully  jerked  from  beneath  the  serious 
song  writer. 


Davis  d  Sanford 

Mrs.   William    Cowen   who   has   discovered  and 

aided    rare    musical    talent    and    whose    efforts 

have   contributed    much    to    the   success    of    the 

stadium  concerts 


representative  of  the  American  spirit  and 
culture,  or  bespeaking  the  proud  traditions  of 
the  country ;  positive  we  should  be  that  there 
is  something  better  which  has  been  left  un- 
sung! 

The  tardiness  of  the  American  type  has 
been  a  perpetual  source  of  agitation  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Many  contributing — and 
non-contributing — causes  have  been  attacked. 
Amid  all  the  plans  and  prayers  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  fully  apparent  that  a  promising 
embryo  has  more  than  once  existed,  that  a 
clear,  colorful  note,  not  imitative  of  the  Irish, 
English,  Scotch,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Indian,  Negro,  or  other  accustomed  strain,  has 
at  times  been  sounded.  The  fact  seems  to 
have  been  generally  overlooked  that  America 
is  more  than  a  clearing-house  for  the  artistic 
folk-songs  of  the  world,  and  that  she  has 
proved  herself  a  potential  producer  thereof. 
No  one  has  doubted  the  vitality  of  American 
genius  nor  denied  the  scope  of  her  contribu- 
tion in  many  fields,  but  praise  for  any  appar- 
ent nationalism  in  our  simpler  songs  is  not 
forthcoming. 

During  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  the 
previous  century  popular  songs  evolved  a 
number  of  contrasting  types,  from  the  highly 
sentimental,  flowery,  crude  ballads  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  more  straightforward 
"geographical  songs"  in  vogue  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain.  Had  the  latter  been 
permitted  to  endure  and  develop,  an  artistic 
popular  song  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  best 


European  folk-songs  would  undoubtedly  have 
come  to  light.  In  the  previous  era,  which  was 
marked  by  the  widely  sung  "After  the  Ball" 
and  the  general  establishment  of  the  popular 
song  publishing  business,  many  airs  of  a 
fairly  permanent  quality  became  known  and 
have  thus  far  been  perpetuated  as  stock  melo- 
dies for  club  dinners,  quartets  and  informal 
affairs.  There  are  few  adults  who  have  for- 
gotten "Sweet  Rosie  O'Grady,"  "The  Side- 
walks of  New  York,"  "Two  Little  Girls  in 
Blue,"  "Down  Went  McGinty,"  "Ta-Ra- 
Ra-Boom-De-Ay,"  "Annie  Rooney,"  and  the 
rest  of  that  notable  group  so  highly  seasoned 
with  Irish  sentiment.  Those  were  the  hardier 
days  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  whose  prowess  in 
the  ring  mustered  enthusiasm  among  the 
street  boys,  who  whistled  the  melodies  of  the 
day  with  added  zest  because  of  "John  L." 
The  outstanding  successes  of  this  period  have 
taken  precedence  over  much  of  that  which 
followed,  despite  a  marked  improvement  that 
came  about  in  melodies.  But  ragtime  had 
not  yet  made  a  sportive  thing  of  the  street 
song.  No  one  could  foresee  that  the  chair 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

Mrs.  Louise  Ryals  de   Cravioto,   Chairman   of 

the    Citizens'   Committee   of   the   Philharmonic 

Society  of  New  York,  and  a  strong  influence  in 

open-air   concerts 
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An  English  Cottage  Type  in  California 


Home    of    Willi 


R.    Flint,    Esq.,    at    Pasade 
California 


Certain  locations  in  Southern  California  seem  in  part  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  this  style  of  dwelling  in  spite  of  its  variance  with  the  traditions 
of  the  country  and  climatic  conditions.  The  house  itself  is  constructed  of 
concrete,  built  with  double  walls,  giving  a  total  thickness  of  two  feet.  The 
roof  is  of  hand-split  cypress  shingles.  The  trim  and  doors  throughout  the 
main  portion  of  the  house  are  of  oak,  with  floors  of  tile.  The  architects  are 
Johnson,  Kaufman   &  Coate. 
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A   corner  of  the  living- 


ith  its  studio  window 


Entrance  to  the  living-room.     Note  the  tiled  floor  and  steps 


Hallway  connecting  the  dining- 
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it  for  inspiration   to   lead  him   down   to   hi 
he  would  go?"  asks  Zelda  Sears 


I  wonder  how  ofte 


Can  a  Creative  Worker  Possess  Business  Sense? 

A  Contention  that  a  Successful  Art  and  a  Successful  Business  Follow  the  Same  Course 


By  ZELDA  SEARS 


TT  is  my  conviction  that  art  and 
business,  instead  of  being  ancient 
and  irreconcilable  foes,  are  friends 
and  allies.  This  fixed  conclusion 
.  I  have  reached  by  two  roads,  those 
of  heredity  and  experience.  As  to  heredity,  my 
gi  frdfather  Paldi  was  a  mural  painter  from 
Italy.  His  paintings  still  adorn  a  cathedral  in 
Detroit.  My  mother's  family  descends  from 
the  gray-eyed  Pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  of 
New  England.  The  men  were  successful  in 
business.  The  women  were  housewives  when 
that  position  was  held  in  high  esteem  every- 
where and  was  locally  termed  "faculty." 

At  intervals  of  the  thirty  years  while  I 
was  an  actress  I  founded  and  managed  a 
profitable  business.  To  my  later  career  of 
playwrighting,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
craft,  though  the  unyielding  dictionary  re- 
solves them  into  the  same  significance,  I  have 
applied  the  principle  that  a  suc- 
cessful art  and  a  successful  busi- 
ness are  directed  in  the  same  way; 
they  follow  the  same  course. 

If  a  man  should  wait  for  in- 
spiration to  lead  him  down  town 
to  his  office  I  wonder  how  often 
he  would  go.  Twice  a  week  per- 
haps; three  times  at  most.  In  the 
season  when  golf  is  raging  he 
might  be  wholly  absent.  The 
business  would  acquire  an  excel- 
lent start  on  the  toboggan  slide  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  bank- 
ruptcy. Yet  we  who  write  or 
parnt  or  sing  or  perform  upon 
musical  instruments  talk  of  wait- 
ing for  an  inspiration.  With 
palms  turned  heavenward  I  affirm 
that  if  I  waited  for  inspiration  to 
write  a  play  I  would  write  none. 
The  inspirations  I  receive  are 
commissions  from  stars  or  man- 
agers to  deliver  a  play  to  them  by 
a  certain  date.  Beads  of  perspira- 
tion due  to  my  efforts  to  get  the 
Dlav  ready  for  them  at  the  speci- 


The  author  of  this  article  appeared  for 
ten  years  in  plays  under  the  management  of 
the  late  Charles  Frohman.  Then  she  be- 
came a  business  woman  and  proved  her 
competence  in  the  world  of  affairs.  During 
this  period  she  contributed  many  stories  to 
the  best  magazines.  Recently  she  has  de- 
voted herself  exclusively  to  playwriting, 
achieving  a  nation-wide  popularity  as  the 
author  of  "Lady  Billy,"  "The  Clinging  Vine" 
and  "The  Magic  Ring" 


fied  date,  and  fear  of  forfeiture  of  the  con- 
tract, are  the  nearest  approach  to  the  "fine 
frenzy"  with  which  those  who  practice  the 
creative  arts  are  credited,  that  I  have  ever 
shown.     Writing  is  the  hardest  work  I  have 


'Wait  to 


ever  done  and  is  that  which  I  least  like. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  the  most  profitable 
of  my  employments  and  one  which  I  intend 
to  follow  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  believe  that  the  man  or  woman  who  waits 
for  inspiration  will  do  little  work.  I  have 
learned  that  as  we  sit  down  before  our  im- 
plements, be  they  desk  or  drawing-board, 
canvas  and  brushes,  or  piano  or  typewriting 
machine,  there  is  something  in  the  tools  for 
work  that  stimulates  cerebration.  An  hun- 
dred times  I  have  sat  at  my  desk  thinking  "I 
cannot  write  today.  My  mind  is  absolutely 
empty  of  ideas."  But  the  sight  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  spread  before  me,  and  the  row  of 
pencils  waiting  my  hand,  has  started  the 
necessary  train  of  thought.  More  slowly 
sometimes  than  others,  for  one  must  take  into 
account  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  physi- 
cal strength,  yes,  much  more  slowly  some- 
times than  others — but  inevitably 
the  thoughts  come. 

The  creative  worker,  as  the 
business  man,  must  keep  regular 
hours.  Not  only  regular  but 
"long"  hours;  strictly  speaking, 
many.  I  work  more  hours  than  a 
bricklayer  and  barber.  If  we 
postpone  our  work  until  we  feel 
like  it  the  time  may  never  come. 
As  we  procrastinate  we  feel  less 
like  beginning  the  work.  The 
businesslike  way,  the  only  way,  is 
to  sit  down  at  our  work  bench, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  begin. 
There  is  impetus,  there  is  momen- 
tum, in  the  act  of  beginning. 

Plan?  System?  Yes.  The 
more  of  it  the  better.  It  elimi- 
nates waste  of  time.  There  is  wis- 
dom in  the  old  saw  "plan  your 
work  and  work  your  plan."  But 
while  planning  keep  at  work.  Let 
me  explain.  I  have  heard  many 
say  "I  cannot  begin  work  until  I 
have  thought  it  all  out."  Good ! 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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South  Front— House  of  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Esq.,  Purchase,  New  York.— Wesley  Sherwood  Bessell,  Architect 

A  Fresh  Phase  of  Old  Precedent 


— ^*T  is  a  fact  well  worth  noting  that  a 
careful   examination   of   recent   do- 
mestic architecture  shows  unmistak- 
ably a  trend  in  a  certain  direction. 
~JtL. That  trend  is  more  and  more   to- 
wards the  employment  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  fundamentally  romantic  types  of  archi- 
tecture in  preference  to  any  of  the  classic  phases 
which  were  for  so  many  years  in  the  ascendant. 


By  ROGER  WEARNE  RAMSDELL 

By  classic  types  are  to  be  understood  the  sun- 
dry phases  of  Queen  Anne  or  of  Georgian — 
early,  middle  or  late  —  that  a  great  many 
people  mistakenly  call  "Colonial,"  a  term  that 
may  mean  much  or  nothing,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  diminution  in  popularity  is  also  shared 
by  those  truly  Colonial  types  that  have  been 
blended  with,  and  garnished  by,  certain  classic 


elements  that  appeared  very  early  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  domestic  work  in  America,  and  won 
for  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  what  was, 
after  all,  an  highbred  form  of  expression. 

Now  nothing  happens  without  a  cause,  and 
naturally  there  is  some  effective  cause  for  the 
phenomenon  of  changing  preference  just  eluded 
to.  While  it  may  be  partly  due  to  the  hundred 
and  one  whimsical  chances  of  divergent  indi- 


Verandah,  South  Front— House  of  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Esq,.  Purchase, 
New    York. — Wesley   Sherwood   Bessell,   Architect 


North  Door — House  of  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Esq.,  Purchase,  New  York. 
Wesley  Sherwood  Bessell,  Architect 
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Archway     into     Dining-Room — House    of    Herbert 

Gunnison,    Esq.,    Purchase,    New     York. — Wesley 

Sherwood  Bessell,  Architect 

vidual  tastes,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  definite 
contributory  factor  that  we  can  put  our  figures 
on.    It  is  this. 

People  who  think  at  all  about  the  houses  they 
'g  live  in,  or  are  going  to  have  built  to  live  in,  and 
are  disposed  to  feel  a  proper  pride  in  them, 
very  justifiably  wish  these  houses  to  possess  dis- 
tinction and  individuality.  They  do  not  wisli 
them  to  look  like  a  dozen  other  houses  belong- 
ing to  Smith,  Jones  or  Brown,  as  though  they 
had  all  been  cast  in  the  same  mold  and  turned 
out  like  a  batch  of  cookings.  Now  that  is  ex- 
actly what  has  been  happening  for  some  years 
past.  Houses  of  classic  provenance,  and  like- 
wise houses  of  the  classic-colonial  vintage, 
have  been  exhibiting  such  close  family  resem- 
blance that  the  resemblance  all  too  often 
amounts  to  absolute  identity. 

People  of  taste  and  intelligence,  with  a  mind 
of  their  own  and  a  strongly  developed  sense  of 
their  distinctly  personal  individuality,  resent 
this  sort  of  thing.  They  won't  be  standardized. 
And  they  are  quite  right  too.  They  fully  real- 
ize that  it  is  just  as  objectionable,  just  as  banal, 
just  as  ignominious  to  be  forced  into  living  in 
a  house  of  standardized  style,  as  it  is  to  have 
the  clothes  they  wear,  the  things  they  read,  or 
the  food  they  eat  standardized.  They  wish  to 
have  something  different  from  the  very  things 
everj'  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  has.  They  are  go- 
ing to  pay  for  having  things  different,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  have  what  they  want.  Con- 
sequently, when  standardized  classicism — 
classicism  standardized  till  it  has  become  dis- 
tressingly jejune  and  meagre — is  thrust  at 
them,  they  turn  away  and  are  perfectly  willing 
to  relegate  it  to  the  speculative  builder  who 
grinds  out  standardized  dwellings  by  the  score 
for  people  with  "hand-me-down"  intellects. 

And  who  is  to  blame  for  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing? Just  one  person.  The  average  common- 
place architect,  who  ought  to  know  and  do 
better,  but  who,  for  some  cause  difficult  to 
define — call  it  what  you  will,  "hookworm," 
indifference,   mental   sloth,   or  sheer  stupidity 
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Ground  Floor  Plan — House  of  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Esq.,  Purchase, 
New   York. — Wesley  Sherwood  Bessell,  Architect 


and  ignorance  allows  him- 
self to  fall  into  a  wearisome 
monotony  so  far  as  anything  of 
classic  derivation  in  domestic 
design  is  concerned.  He  seems 
to  feel  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  designing  a  house  of  this 


type  is  to  dash  off  a  rectangular  elevation, 
contrive  a  certain  number  of  voids  for  door- 
ways and  windows,  and  then  append  a 
"quantum  sufficit"  of  hackneyed  details  by 
way  of  dressing  up  an  uninspired  composition. 
He  is  content  to  let  it  go  at  that  and  is  satis- 
fied. (Continued  on  page  74) 


Kitchen  Wing — House  of  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Esq.,  Purchase,  New  York. — Wesley  Sherwood 
Bessell,  Architect 
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The  Massachusetts  court  cupboard  from  Middleboro,  Plymouth  County. 

The  Alden  family  has  treasured  this  possession  for  centuries.     The  date 

of  manufacture  is  about  1665 


Back  view  of  the  Alden  court  cupboard.     This  is  the  only  court  cupboard 

of  New  England  manufacture  with  split  baluster  ornaments  on  the  faces 

of  the  front  legs 


New  Discoveries  in  Old  Furniture 


By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


ir 


^~— ^f  F  you  are  vast  enough  to  ven- 
ture   a    categorical    statement 
that    such    and    such    a    thing 
was  never  done — and  you  may 
— -^—  firmly  helieve  it — the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  the  very  next  day 
some    exception    or    contradiction    will 
turn  up  to  put  you  in  the  wrong. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  pontificate 
ahout  anything  or  to  assume  a  cocksure 
attitude  of  finality  and  undertake  to 
pronounce  judgments  to  which  there  can 
be  no  exceptions  and  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal.  Indeed,  when  people 
get  to  this  state  where  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  learn  anything  additional 
or  to  assimilate  fresh  facts  and  perceive 
new  aspects,  one  suspects  that  they  are 
frankly  near  a  state  of  mental  ossifica- 
tion. 

It  is  particularly  hazardous  to  assume 
absolute  and  final  certitude  where  old 
furniture  is  concerned.  The  longer  one 
lives,  the  more  one  studies  the  subject, 
and  the  deeper  one  delves  into  all  the 
endlessly  varied  minutes  of  mobiliary 
lore,  the  more  one  is  convinced — or 
ought  to  be — of  both  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  being  open-minded  and 
ready  to  accept  and  make  the  most  of 
any  new  revelations  that  occur. 

Three  antiques,  to  which  the  deepest 
interest  attaches,  have  recently  been 
dragged  forth  into  the  light  of  day  and 
critical  inspection  has  disclosed  phenom- 
ena that  have  given  antique  lovers,  and, 
indeed,  all  persons  to  whom  furniture 
design  and  history  are  of  any  conse 
quence,  something  new   to   think   about. 


irtesy  C  W,  L 
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Windsor  chair,  made  of  chestnut,  maple  and 
of  striking  novelty  in  contour  and  construction 


These  three  pieces  arp  the  early  Massa- 
chusetts court  cupboard,  the  Massachu- 
setts wainscot  chair,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Windsor  chair,  of  which  accom- 
panying  illustrations  appear. 

At  the  very  outset  it  is  worth  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  court  cup- 
board is  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  because  of  this  excep- 
tional condition  it  affords  standards 
from  which  may  be  drawn  important 
conclusions  to  swell  the  sum  total  of  our 
knowledge  of  early  American  furniture. 
This  makes  the  fourth  Massachusetts 
court  cupboard  of  this  particular  type 
known  to  be  in  existence,  the  others 
being  the  example  in  the  Bollar  Collec- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  that 
of  which  a  description  was  published  in 
the  October  1922  issue  of  Antiques,  and 
another  owned  at  Bridgewater,  in 
Massachusetts,  known  to  have  been 
made  by  John  Alden,  of  Mayflower 
fame  and  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Alden  family.  The  example  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  cupboards 
above  only,  while  the  lower  part  is  open. 
The  other  two  court  cupboards  just  re- 
ferred to  have  cupboards  above  and 
drawers  below. 

The  Massachusetts  court  cupboard 
here  illustrated  came  from  Middleboro, 
in  Plymouth  County,  and  was  owned 
by  a  family  haling  from  Plymouth.  It 
had  always  been  a  treasured  possession 
in  this  family  and  was  the  one  piece  of 
old  furniture  for  which  the  owner  cher- 
ished a  personal  affection  and  admira- 
tion,   other    antiques    being    long   before 
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lichly  carved  and  paneled  back  of  the  Brewster  "Anne"  chair,  shown  in  its  entirety 
below,  brought  over  to  America  on  the  "Shippe  Anne"  in  1623 


is  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  equaL  and  previously  belonged  to  Dr.  Brewster  of  Plymouth, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster  of  Mayflower  repute. 
Dr.  Brewster  gave  the  "Elder  Brewster"  chair  to  Pilgrim  Hale 
Museum  in  Plymouth,  some  years  ago,  but  the  "Anne"  chair  he 
had  retained,  permitting  its  exhibition  from  time  to  time.  Both 
Dr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Lyckwood  have  omitted  to  mention  or  illus- 
trate this  chair  in  their  books  because  they  never  saw  it,  since  it 
happened  to  be  in  one  of  its  recurrent  periods  of  storage  when- 
ever they  were  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  richly  carved  and  paneled  back  is  an  unusually  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  work  of  the  time  both  in  design  and  technique  of 
execution  and  will  hold  its  own  in  comparison  with  any  con- 
temporary chair  of  either  British  or  American  origin.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  feet  were  at  one  time  cut  off  and 
rockers  were  attached — about  1720,  one  would  judge  from  the 
shaping  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rockers. 

Tradition  attributes  the  carving  of  the  back  to  the  duration 
of  the  "Anne's"  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  but  two  curious  facts 
are  that  the  seat  is  of  American  oak  and  the  front  of  the  seat- 
rail,  which  betrays  a  different  technique  from  that  seen  on  the 
back,  appears  to  be  a  little  later  and  wrought  by  a  different 
hand.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  possible  that  the  chair 
may  have  been  assembled  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  comb-back  Windsor  chair  with  back  braces  at  once  ar- 
rests attention  by  the  striking  novelty  of  its  contours.  It  is  con- 
structed of  chestnut,  maple  and  whitewood  and  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  by  a  maker  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  unknown. 
The  original  label  is  pasted  underneath  the  seat  and  despite  the 
discoloration  and  obscurity  of  age  one  can  still  make  out  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  maker  solicits  the  continued  patronage  of 
his  customers  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  Windsor  chairs  in  any 
quantity  desired  either  for  home  use  or  for  export.  Did  he  mean 
to  imply  that  Philadelphia-made  Windsor  chairs  were  exported 
to  England? 

Altogether,  the  three  pieces  just  discussed  open  up  several  new 
and  engaging  avenues  of  thought  and  have  contributed  appreci- 
able items  of  interest  to  our  knowledge  of  early  American  fur- 
niture. 


routed  out  of  his.  house  as  so  much  junk.  The  readily  traced  history  of  all  three  of 
these  "cupboard  above  and  drawer  below"  court  cupboards  leads  directly  back  to 
Plymouth,  and  one  of  them,  the  Alden  court  cupboard,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Alden, 
is  known  to  have  been  made  by  John  Alden.  Out  of  the  sixty  freemen  in  Plymouth 
County  at  the  time  when  this  piece  of  furniture  was  evidently  made,  about  1665,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  there  was  anyone  else  capable  of  producing  such  cabinetwork. 
Since  all  three  are  so  alike  in  workmanship,  showing  diversities  only  in  detail,  and 
since,  furthermore,  all  three  are  quite  different  from  any  other  court  cupboards  of 
American  make,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  one  and  all  to  the  same 
maker,  and  call  them  Alden  court  cupboards. 

One  of  this  trio  of  "cupboard  above  and  drawers  below"  court  cupboards  was 
minus  many  of  its  applied  ornaments  when  rescued  and  had  its  feet  cut  off,  while  a 
second  had  fallen  into  very  bad  condition  indeed.  The  one  here  illustrated,  which  is 
virtually  of  the  same  measurements  as  the  cupboard  described  in  Antiques  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  was  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
pictures,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  nearly  perfect,  there  being  only  three  small  pieces  of 
moulding  missing.  While  one  of  the  previously  known  court  cupboards  had  two 
mouseholes  gnawed  in  the  back,  the  one  recently  come  to  light  has  only  one  mouse- 
hole  in  a  place  where  it  cannot  be  seen  in  the  picture.  Like  the  others,  it  is  made 
of  American  woods — oak,  pine,  maple  and  cedar,  and  is  in  the  original  colors,  what 
at  a  glance  appears  to  be  black  being  in  reality  a  very  dark  green. 

WThat  is  extremely  important  to  observe  is  that  it  establishes  the  existence  of  a 
feature  beyond  all  peradventure — a  feature  whose  existence  it  was  logical  to  assume, 
but  which  has  hitherto  lacked  any  tangible  proof.  It  is  the  only  court  cupboard 
of  either  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts  make  that  has  ever  been  found  with  the 
original  split  baluster  ornaments  on  the  faces  of  the  front  legs.  Hereafter,  when 
restorations  are  made,  the  restorer  will  have  an  authentic  precedent  for  doing  what 
his  instincts  tell  him  to  do  in  this  respect. 

The  second  piece  of  furniture  here  claiming  our  attention  is  the  Brewster  "Anne" 
chair,  which  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has  recently  acquired  through  the  generosity 
of  an  anonymous  donor.  Its  history  is  of  undoubted  authenticity,  and  it  is  only  in 
points  of  tradition  and  in  some  features  which  the  chair  itself  discloses  that  we  find 
grounds  for  discussion  and  conjecture. 

According  to  the  history  of  the  chair,  it  was  brought  over  on  the  "Ship  Anne,"  in 
1623,  and  tradition  says  that  it  was  carved  during  the  voyage.     This  wainscot  chair 
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The  Brewster  "Anne"  chair  which  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

has  recently  acquired  through  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous 

donor 
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^Ae  workshop  of  a  Dotninotier,  after  an  old  print  of  the  17th  century.     A   particularly  interesting  document,  since  it  shows 

various  processes  in  the  work  of  making  wallpaper.     The  press   on   the   right-hand   side  is   being   used   to    print   with.      The 

small  blocks  of  wood  are  fitted  together  to  cover  an  area  the  size  of  the  sheets.     From   the  windows   of  the   busy   workshop 

one  looks  out  over  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  River  Seine 

The  Dominotiers,  Inventors  of  Wallpaper 

Authentic  Data  Concerning  the  Origin  and  Early  Methods  of   Wallpaper  Production 

By  NANCY  V.  McCLELLAftD 


'NY  group  of  people  who 
invent  a  useful  art  and 
labor  patiently  to  perfect 
it  is  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  records  of  history. 
Yet,  by  some  strange  neg- 
lect, full  justice  of  this  sort  has  never  been 
done  to  the  Dominotiers,  the  actual  origina- 
tors of  decorated  paper  to  be  applied  to 
walls.* 

In  the  case  of  glass  and  pottery,  rugs  and 
silks,  the  story  of  the  first  beginnings  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  with  a  multiplicity 
of  detail.  The  whole  story  of  the  Domino- 
tiers, however,  has  never  yet  been  told. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  does  not  even 
mention  their  existence;  few  of  the  French 
encyclopedias,  with  the  exception  of  Havard's 
"Dictionnaire  de  I'Ameublement,"  give  any 
real  information  about  them.  Their  work, 
perishable  in  its  very  nature,  has  not  outlived 
them  to  contribute  its  testimony.  Their  his- 
tory can  be  traced  only  from  original  docu- 
ments, which  are  scarce  and  rare  and  not 
generally  accessible. 

Locked  up  in  the  important  libraries  of 
Paris  are  most  of  the  manuscripts  and  books 
which  throw  any  light  on  their  activities.  It 
has  been  an  absorbing  pleasure  and  a  real 
labor  of  love  to  investigate  and  translate  them 
in  order  to  obtain  authentic  facts  for  this 
account  of  the  Dominotiers'  work. 


The  industry  which  gave  the  Dominotiers 
their  name  was  the  making  of  domino  papers, 
or  marbleized  papers. 

"Domino,"  says  the   Dictionnaire   de  Tre- 


*The  first  painted  Chinese  papers,  which  ante- 
dated the  papers  of  the  Dominotiers,  were  hung 
in  scrolls  on  the  walls,  like  kakemonos,  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  were  never  planned  as  permanent  or 
applied  wall  decorations  in  the  country  of  their 
origin. 


voux  in  1771,  "an  old  word,  which  formerly 
meant  papers  marbleized  and  painted  in  dif- 
ferent colors;  the  peasants  bought  these  papers 
to  decorate  their  fireplaces." 

The  word  Domino  came  into  France  from 
Italy,  where  it  had  been  employed  as  early  as 
the  15th  century  to  describe  the  marbled 
papers  often  used  to  line  small  boxes  and 
coffers.t 

This  fashion  delighted  the  French.  Dom- 
ino papers  were  soon  imitated  by  them,  and 
used    for    binding    brochures,    or    for    lining 

t  Late  in  the  18th  century  the  word  was  used  to 
mean  the  game  of  dominos. 


An    example    of    marbleized    paper    made    today 

by   the  lithographic  process  in  imitation  of  the 

marbleized  papers  of  the  Dominotiers 


the  inside  covers  of  books.  Special  marbled 
papers  in  black  and  white  were  made  far 
funeral  prayer  books  and  other  mortu(.,y 
requirements.  The  manufacture  in  France 
developed  quickly  into  a  business  of  some 
importance. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  very  first  Domino- 
tiers did  not  engage  in  anything  else  but  the 
making  of  these  marbled  papers,  for  which 
no  wood  blocks  and  no  printing  were 
required.  This  statement  is  corroborated 
indirectly  by  Jean  Michel  Papillon,  engraver 
on  wood  and  professor  to  the  Court  of  Louis 
XV.,  when  he  was  writing  of  a  guild  which 
was  created  in  1586,  He  says:  "The 
wood  engravers  at  that  time  obtained  some 
privileges  and  were  formed  into  a  corpora- 
tion, and  the  first  and  real  Dominotiers  were 
incorporated  with  them." 

The  Making  of  Domino  Papers 

J^  S  we  have  said,  Domino  papers  or  marble- 
ized papers,  required  no  wood  blocks  and 
no  printing.  They  were  made  by  "floating 
off"  the  colors  on  sheets  of  paper  from  the 
surface  of  water  that  had  been  specially  pre- 
pared. 

This  work  required  more  speed  than  skill, 
yet  astonishingly  artistic  results  were  some- 
times obtained. 

For  the  most  part,  vegetable  colors  were 
used  in  the  process.  Blue  was  made  from 
indigo,  well  mixed  with  water  on  a  stone ; 
red  was  made  from  flat  lacquer,  mixed  with 
water  that  had  been  boiled  with  Brazil  wood 
and  a  handful  of  quicklime ;  yellow  was  com- 
posed of  oxgall  and  dissolved  ochre.  Nearly 
all  of  the  colors  were  mixed  with  oxgall 
before  using. 

With  the  exception  of  these  materials,  the 
equipment  of  the  Dominotiers  was  of  the 
simplest  description.  It  consisted  of  a  square 
bucket  or  tub,  made  of  oak,  about  six  inches- 
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deep  and  an  inch  larger  all  around  than  the 
sheets  of  paper  to  be  marbleized  ;  a  churn  and 
its  dash,  a  hair  sieve,  "a  little  slack,"  a  large 
paint  brush  and  different  sorts  of  "combs," 
a  dryer,  a  scraper,  a  knife ;  a  stone  and  grind- 
stone to  grind  the  colors;  several  square 
stretchers  on  which  to  dry  the  papers ;  and  a 
polishing  stone,  which  was  usually  of  fine 
marble. 

A  naive  and  delightful  formula  of  the  old 
Dominotiers  gives  explicit  directions  about  the 
use  of  these  tools  and  the  fashion  in  which  the 
water  is  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  colors. 

It  must  be  fresh  river  water,  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  gum  tragacanth  (half  a 
pound  to  each  ream  of  paper)  has  been  dis- 
so^ing  for  three  days. 

"When  the  water  has  all  been  strained,"  to 
quote  the  directions,  "its  strength  or  weak- 
ness may  be  gauged  by  the  greater  or  less 
swiftness  of  the  movement  of  the  froth  that 
forms  on  its  surface,  when  it  is  stirred  with 
a  circular  motion.  If  the  froth  spins  around 
more  than  fifty  times  after  one  stirring,  it  is 
a  proof  of  weakness ;  if  it  makes  fewer  turns, 
the  water  may  be  judged  strong  enough." 

Assured  by  this  scientific  test  that  the  base 
was  of  the  proper  quality,  the  Dominotiers 
took  the  big  paint  brush  in  their  hands  and, 
dipping  it  into  the  prepared  colors,  let  them 
drop  from  it  lightly  and  with  great  care  into 


the    tub    of    water.       The    blue    came    first. 

"  I  lu-  blue  which  is  thrown  on  the  water 
forms  a  sort  of  carpet,  covering  equally  the 
whole  surface  of  the  water  where  it  spreads 
into  branches  and  veins.  Afterwards  the  red 
is  thrown  on  this  carpet,  and  pushes  back  the 
blue,  takes  its  place  and  makes  scattered  spots. 
Next  comes  yellow,  which  has  it  own  way 
of  disposing  itself  on  the  other  two  colors. 

"The  white  is  put  in  next.  If  it  is  greedy 
and  takes  up  too  much  room,  it  must  be 
thinned  out  with  water.  If  it  does  not  count 
enough,  add  oxgall  to  it  so  that  spots  of  white 
appear  like  lentils  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  water. 

"It  is  easy  to  tell  that  these  colors  are  the 
right  consistency,  when  they  do  not  walk 
about  too  much — that  is  to  say,  when  they 
fill  only  the  space  that  they  should  occupy." 

After  the  colors  had  all  been  disposed  on 
top  of  the  water  and  formed  a  thick  carpet 
upon  it,  the  "combs"  were  used  to  swirl  this 
carpet  about,  forming  sweeping  circles,  and 
"shivers." 

These  combs  were  of  wood  with  iron  teeth, 
some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  pin,  and 
some  as  fine  as  the  finest  needles.  A  great 
variety  seemed  to  be  necessary,  and  evidently 
each  one  had  its  special  utility.  "The  comb 
for    making    the    papers    called    Monfaucon, 


Peacock  pattern  of  Chinese  wallpape 


rbleized  paper  in   the  mc 
the  \bth  century 

Lyon,  and  Grand  Monfaucon,"  we  learn,  "has 
only  nine  teeth ;  the  comb  for  the  persille  has 
eighteen  teeth  ;  and  the  comb  for  making  the 
German  paper  has  104  or  105  teeth." 

As  the  workmen  held  the  combs  so  that 
the  tips  of  the  teeth  just  touched  the  water 
and  slowly  turned  them  around,  the  iron 
points  dragged  the  color  into  circling  patterns 
in  which  all  the  different  tones  were  streaked 
and  blended. 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  then  laid  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  from  which  it  immediately 
absorbed  and  took  away  the  carpet  of  color. 
The  designs  that  had  been  made  by  the  combs 
were,  of  course,  transferred  to  it  in  the  process. 

When  dry,  the  sheets  were  polished  on  a 
marble  slab  with  white  or  yellow  wax  and 
then  assembled  in  quires  of  25  sheets. 

"If  any  are  torn,"  says  the  quaint  old  for- 
mula, "they  can  easily  be  mended  with  glue. 
As  many  kinds  of  marbled  papers  may  be 
made  as  there  are  ways  of  combining  the 
colors." 

In  the  early  17th  century,  marbleized  pa- 
pers  of   this   sort   were   very    expensive,    fine 


An  imitation  of  the  early  marbleized  paper  of 
the  Dominotiers 

colors  and  fine  specimens  of  design  being 
highly  prized  by  collectors.  Pierre  de  l'Estoile 
writes  in  his  diary,  December,  1608:  "I  gave 
today  to  M.  du  Pin  a  little  book  of  Chinese 
paper  covered  with  a  very  handsome  marble- 
ized paper  which  I  kept  a  long  time  in  my 
cabinet.     I  have  another  one  just  like  it." 

Again,  in  May,  1609,  he  writes,  "I  gave 
M.  du  Pin  six  sheets  of  my  marbleized  paper, 
very,  very  fine,  which  I  had  promised  him. 
I  know  that  he  is  a  collector  like  myself,  who 
always  have  a  reserve  in  my  cabinet." 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  names  of  the 
earliest  Dominotiers,  who  worked  between 
1550-1600,  have  come  down  to  us. 

As  we  follow  down  through  the  years, 
toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  18th,  we  find  that  the  firm 
of  Le  Breton,  father  and  son,  were  specially 
noted  for  the  making  of  marbled  papers. 

Papillon  tells  us  that  Le  Breton  has  so  per- 
fected the  process  that  he  imitates  marble  more 
exactly  with  his  papers  than  anyone  can  do 
with  a  brush.  He  declares  that  he  has  seen 
sheets  of  marbleized  papers  from  Le  Breton's 
hand,  with  threads  of  gold  and  silver  mingled 
in  the  veins,  that  merit  his  admission  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Some  of  Le  Breton's  loveliest  marbles  were 
made  on  "royal  paper,"  the  size  used  for 
(Continued   on   page   59) 
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South  Front  and  Dooryard— "Little  Bleak  House,"  New  C 
Connecticut. 


Fireplace  in  Living  Room — "Little  Bleak  House,"  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut. 


"Little  Bleak  House,"  a  Connecticut   "Salt  Box" 

The  New  Canaan  Home  of  Miss  Mary  Mary  Bradley 


K^^^0^^  HERE  are  people  of  a  certain 
S  type     of     mind     who     labour 

M  l    vinder   the   obsession   that   any 

fit  I     avowed     adherence    to     tradi- 

^^^^^/\  tion,  of  any  sort,  is  little  short 
of  submitting  to  the  shackles 
of  voluntary  bondage.  They  argue,  too,  that 
it  involves  a  totally  unnecessary  surrender  of 
originality  and  is  tantamount  to  a  timorous 
and  rather  weak-minded  refusal  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility— in   fact,  a  species  of  mental    in- 


By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

dolence  frequently  encountered  in  these  days. 
The  best  answer  to  this  mistaken  attitude 
is  that  those  who  follow  it  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion  not  only  cut  themselves  off  from 
all  the  legitimate  contacts  of  past  experience, 
but  in  the  result  of  their  actual  creative 
efforts  rarely  succeed  in  producing  anything 
that  is  not  obviously  self-conscious,  and  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  be  gauche  or  even 
positively  grotesque.  By  cutting  themselves 
off    from    the    benefits    of    collective    past    ex- 


perience— in  other  words,  from  tradition— 
they  place  themselves  in  the  unenviable  \i  -i- 
tion  of  a  man  overboard  who  refuses  to  swim 
in  the  usual  accepted  way  and  flounders  about 
till  he  either  sinks  or  is  fished  out  ignomini- 
ously  by  those  who  have  more  common  sense 
and  less  obstinacy. 

In  its  exterior  aspect,  the  house  at  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  has  been  kept  so  close 
to  the  early  eighteenth  century  local  "salt- 
box"    type    that    the    architect    has    jokingly 


tie  Bleak  House,"  N 


nneiticut.    R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Architect 


House     Door  — "Little     Bleak     House," 
Canaan,  Connecticut.   R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  A) 
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The  Style  of  the  exterior  being  thus  a  fully  predetermined 
matter — almost  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  though  the  house  had  been 
already  built — complete  freedom  of  action  was  left  to  the  archi- 
tect only  inside.  Here  the  customary  interior  arrangement  of 
houses  of  the  date  indicated  by  the  outward  form  distinctly  did 
not  suit  the  conditions  to  be  met.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  recalled 
that  the  single-chimne]  type  of  early  Connecticut  house  had  an 
heavy  masonry  chimney  base  in  the  centre  of  the  structure.  The 
house  door  was  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  front  and  opened 
into  a  small  entry,  from  which  a  staircase  of  three  runs,  backed 
against  the  chimney  base,  ascended  to  the  upper  floor.  On  each 
side  of  the  entry  was  a  single  long  room  extending  the  full  depth 
of  the  house.  In  each  of  these  rooms — one  of  which  served  as 
the  kitchen  and  general  living  room  while  the  other  was  known 
as  the  "keeping  room"  or  hall  and  was  reserved  for  special 
occasions — the  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  long  inner  wall. 
When  more  space  was  needed,  as  the  family  grew,  a  lean-to  was 
built  at  the  rear,  and  this  contained,  on  the  ground  floor,  one 
long  room,  a  third  opening  being  made  in  the  chimney  base  for 
a  kitchen  fireplace,  as  the  kitchen  was  usually  transferred  to  the 
lean-to  addition. 

This  very  primitive  arrangement  of  the  plan  plainly  would  be 
totally  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  a  family  planning  a  new 
dwelling  at  the  present  day,  since  no  provision  could  be  made 
therein  for  any  of  the  amenities  and  conveniences  of  modern 
housekeeping. 


Dining  Alcove,  off  Living  Room — "Little   Bleak  House,"   New   Canaan,   Con 
necticut.     R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Architect. 


dubbed  it  his  "fake  antique."  The 
owner,  with  sincere  admiration  for 
the  unpretentious  clapboarded  dwell- 
ings built  in  the  neighborhood  before 
1 750,  and  convinced  of  their  com- 
pete suitability  to  the  natural  set- 
ting, desired  an  exterior  of  just  this 
type.  Another  reason  for  this  very 
explicit  preference  was  that  doors, 
mantels,  old  flooring  and  other  items 
had  been  collected  for  a  long  time, 
from  other  houses  being  demolished. 
with  the  intention  of  incorporating 
them  in  a  new^  dwelling. 


Ground  Floor  Plan — "Little  Bleak  House,"  New  Canaan,  Connecticut.   R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Architect 


General   View — "Little  Bleak  House,"  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut.    R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Architect 

To  see  exactly  what  has  been  done,  and  how  the 
architect,  while  adhering  to  the  traditional  composi- 
tion of  the  exterior,  has  really  done  something  quite 
modern  and  original  inside,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
study  the  accompanying  plan  closely.  The  chimney 
base,  it  will  be  seen,  is  virtually  in  the  middle  of  the 
house.  The  entry  occupies  its  accustomed  place,  with 
the  staircase  of  three  runs  backed  against  the  masonry 
of  the  chimney  wmich  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  core  of 
the  structure.  The  doorway,  it  is  true,  is  shifted 
slightly  to  one  side  of  the  middle,  but  this  does  not 
appreciably  affect  the  symmetry  of  the  front. 

And  now  follows  a  series  of  ingenious  adaptations 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  occasion.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  while  we  have  one  large  room  running 
the  full  depth  of  the  house,  a  distinct  change  from  old 
usage  is  introduced  at  the  back.  The  owner,  very 
wisely  indeed,  approved  the  principle  of  having  one 
large  room  to  serve  the  general  purposes  of  living 
room  and  dining  room  combined,  believing  that  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  have  a  few  comfortable-sized 
rooms,  thoroughly  and  constantly  used,  than  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  specialized  rooms,  too  small  for  com- 
fort and  rarely  all  in  use  at  the  same  time.  To  achieve 
this  object,  therefore,  instead  of  having  a  symmetri- 
cally shaped  oblong  living  room,  and  a  separate  small 
dining  room  next  it,  the  partition  is  eliminated  and 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Entrance  to  the  "Spreade-Eagle  Inn,"  a  famous  old  hostelry  at  Thame.     It  is  forty-five  miles 
from  London  and  fourteen  miles  from  Oxford 

An  Unique  Old  English  Inn 

A  Picturesque  and  Well-Managed  Hostelry  Conducted  by  an  Artist  for  Those   Who  Love  Art 

By  CHARLES  E.  DAWSON 


o 


NE     of     the     drawbacks     to     a 
sketching    holiday    in    England 
the    average    English    hotel. 
In    Switzerland,    France,    Hol- 
land   and    Italy    you    may    find 
good    fare,    cleanliness,    courtesy  —  and    at    a 
moderate  cost.     But  in  England  it  is  a  very 


differ 


story!      One   has    too    many    happy 


recollections  of  stodgy  lunches  and  dismal 
dinners,  dingy  rooms  and  dull  food. 

Too  many  innkeepers  still  try  to  cater  for 
those  who  sport  big  cars,  liveried  chauffeurs — 
and  champagne  on  all  occasions.  Any  hotel- 
keeper  that  writes  "Ye"  before  the  name  of 
the  house  and  "e"  after  it,  and  stuffs  his 
rooms  full  of  dud  antiques  may  catch  a  few 
profiteers,  but  he  doesn't  catch  the  artist 
twice ! 

Fortunately  most  of  those  who  made  easy 
money  out  of  the  war  have  now  spent  it,  and 
their  number  daily  grows  beautifully  less. 
But  the  mind  of  the  average  "licensed  victual- 
ler" moves  slowly.  Despite  his  empty  dining- 
room  he  still  imagines  that  the  supply  of  what 
he  calls  the  "best  people"  will  not  run  short. 
Someone  ought  to  tell  him  that  conditions 
have  changed  during  the  last  two  years ;  that 
the  cost  of  traveling  by  light  car  and  motor- 
cycle has  been  halved  and  there  is  now  a  big 
middle-class  public  that  demands  value  for 
money — and  get  it. 

Drawing  and  painting  is  hard  enough  in 
all  conscience,  but  it  is  often  harder  to  know 
where  to  find  congenial  accommodation  in  the 
country.  Private  hotels  have  an  uncomfort- 
able atmosphere  of  old  maids.  In  "rooms" 
one  is  somewhat  conscious  of  intruding  in  a 
stranger's  house,  and  all  of  them  are  only 
makeshifts  for  a  hotel. 

Yes!  the  inn  is  the  proper  place  to  stay  at. 
but  how  many  can  you  remember  that  gave 
you  exactly  what  you  wanted  and  at  a  reason- 
able price?  There  are,  of  course,  honorable 
exceptions  and  their  names  are  written  against 
red-letter  days  in  our  diaries. 


Every  educated  man  who  has  taken  an  old 
inn,  cleaned  it  up  and  run  it  according  to 
present-day  standards,  is  prospering.  And 
there  is  ample  room  and  urgent  need  for  more. 

A  recent  and  most  interesting  venture  is 
that  of  Mr.  John  Fothergill.  Last  autumn 
he  bought  the  "Spreade  Eagle,"  a  famous  old 
hostelry  at  Thame.  Forty-five  miles  from 
London  and  fourteen  from  Oxford,  amid 
perfect  sketching  country,  beneath  the  Chil- 
terns,  the  Inn  is  the  most  notable  building 
in  the  one  long  main  street. 

Near  to  it  is  the  lovely  old  Grammar 
School,    where    Hampden    learned    to    spell. 


Rear  courtyard   and   archway   of   the  "Spreade 

Eagle"   with    the   acacia   tree,   at   right,   coming 

into   leaf 


Opposite  is  the  house,  now  a  draper's  shop, 
to  which  he  was  carried  to  die,  after  he  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chalgrove,  a  few 
miles  out  of  the  town. 

Thame  seems  to  sleep  and  brood  upon  its 
romantic  past,  for  six  days  a  week.  No  streefc, 
in  the  county  is  so  wide,  but  the  reason  for 
its  width  is  only  seen  on  Tuesdays,  when  it 
is  entirely  occupied  with  the  most  amazingly 
picturesque  market.  Then  Thame  really 
wakes  up  to  all  the  bustle,  the  comedy,  and 
the  excitement  of  its  one  busy  day,  and  then 
goes  to  sleep  again  for  another  week.  Farm- 
ers with  their  families  and  other  live  stock 
come  in  old  wagons,  carts  and  Ford  cars,  and 
drovers  with  their  cattle  from  miles  around. 

When  I  say  there  are  more  "character 
parts"  to  the  square  yard  in  this  market  than 
there  are  to  the  square  mile  in  London  I  am 
not  disparaging  the  good  people — on  the  con- 
trary. They  have  not  suffered  the  levelling 
effects  of  London  ways,  barbers  and  tailors. 
They  have  grown  whiskers  while  others  wast- 
ed time  shaving,  their  clothes  are  colorful  and 
they  are  individual — and  far  more  paintable 
than  those  who  herd  in  cities. 

On  Tuesday  nights  the  inhabitants  of 
Thame  seem  to  turn  in  for  another  week's 
repose.  But  not  "mine  host,"  the  artist-archi- 
tect-antiquarian proprietor  of  the  "Spreade 
Eagle."  His  absorbing  venture  is  evidently 
too  full  of  thrills  for  him  to  find  time  for 
sleep!  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  have 
heard — I  won't  say  seen — him  clipping  the 
box  trees  that  give  a  Dordrecht  hint  to  the 
front  of  his  jolly  eighteenth  century  building. 

At  twelve-thirty  the  next  morning  I  lis- 
tened to  his  fascinating  discourses,  ranging 
from  painting  to  pork  pies,  Siamese  bronzes 
to  cider,  Wiltshire  ham  to  water-color  tech- 
nique, dairy  farming  to  draughtsmanship; 
and  he  had  been  supervising  every  detail  in 
running  a  considerable  business  at  full  speed 
for  sixteen  hours,  not  counting  time  devoted 
to  carving,  waiting  at  table  and  taking  a  real 
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Spencer  Hoffman's  new  fireplace  in  the  market- 
room.     A    mediaeval   spirit  is  given   to   the  ar- 
rangement with  its  undressed  stone  and  bronze 
figure  in  the  overmantel  niche 


and  banquet- loom  with  a  Spencer  Hoffman 
fireplace.  There  is  also  a  huge  assembly-room 
where  the\  play  Badminton,  or  dance,  a  cosy 
Dickensian  bar-parlor,  tennis  courts,  and  a 
delightful   garden. 

The  copper  pots  on  the  beam  in  the  dining- 
room  are  there  for  use  as  well  as  for  decora- 
tion. Everything  is  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
there  are  no  'arty'  trills,  and  not  a  touch  of 
Chelsea  anywhere. 

"My  chief  pretension  is  to  have  none,"  says 
mine  host,  and  all  his  reconstructions,  decora- 
tions and  grouping  of  furniture  have  been 
carried  out  according  to  his  ideas  of  what  is 
right  and  fitting. 

The  soundness  of  his  policy  is  proved  by 
the  increasing  number  of  artistic  and  literary 
folic  who  gravitate  to  Thame  from  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom  to  enjoy  the  mental  and 
bodily  refreshment  so  lavishly  provided  by 
this   veritable   artist   among   inn-keepers. 

Among  the  many  distinctions  of  this  fas- 
cinating inn  are  originals  by  Augustus  John, 
which  alone  are  worth  the  journey,  and  one 
of  them,  reproduced  herewith,  is  the  superb 
portrait  of  "Mine  Host  of  the  'Spreade 
Eagle.'  " 

The  dining-room  has  fine  old  polished 
mahogany    tables   and    no   tablecloths!      Rare 


"Ye  Olde  Bird  Cage,"  the  quaintly-named  inn 

opposite  the  "Spreade  Eagle."   Unlike  the  latter 

it    makes    no    pretentions    to    catering    to    those 

who  insist  on  modern  comforts 


interest  in  the  pleasure 
of  his  guests.  If  it  is 
true  that  those  who  give 
happiness  also  gain  it, 
then  Mr.  Fothergill 
must  be — as  I  suspect 
he  is — one  of  the  happi- 
est men  alive! 

"Mine  host"  studied 
architecture  with  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield,  draw- 
ing at  the  Slade,  and 
in;  J-eeping  off  the  beat- 
en track  in  America  and 
Europe.  What  he 
doesn't  know  about  the 
really  noble  foods'  and 
wines,  and  how  to  get 
them,  doesn't  matter. 
He  runs  his  hotel  to 
please  himself,  and  if  it 
should  please  others,  so 
much  the  better!  He 
provides  only  the  best 
of  fare  and  in  a  dining- 
room  that  would  make 
a  piece  of  dry  bread  and 
a  cup  of  water  taste  like 
a  banquet. 

Beautiful  furniture, 
Japanese  prints  and 
modern  paintings  and 
drawings  make  a  worthy 
setting  for  the  good 
things  that  deft  and 
comely  maidens  bring  to 
the  polished  mahogany 
tables.  Mrs.  Fother- 
gill 's  home-made  cakes 
and  jams  are  as  far 
above  the  shop-bought 
varieties  as  the  "Spreade 
Eagle"  is  above  the  or- 
dinary hostelry. 

Each  bedroom  has  its 
own  color-scheme,  Vic- 
torian and  Stuart  rooms, 
and  the  perfect  Geor- 
gian sitting-room  con- 
trasts with  what  was  a 
month  ago  a  drab  bil- 
liard-room but  is  now  a 
frankly   modern    market 


John  Fothergill,  "mine  host"  of  the  "Spreade  Eagle,"  from  an  unpublished  drawing  by  Augustus 
Johns.  Mr.  Fothergill  studied  architecture  in  Europe,  ancient  art  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  where 
he  collected  antiquities  for  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  has  applied  his  unerring 
judgment  and  good  taste  to  the  problem  of  converting  his  old  inn  into  an  artist's  treasure-house 


silver  and  glassware, 
and  fine  porcelains  for 
use  as  well  as  ornament, 
make  just  the  right  set- 
ting for  the  amazingly 
good  fare  provided. 
"Mine  hostess"  selects 
and  arranges  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  that 
grace  every  room,  so 
that  they  strike  just 
the  right  note  in  the 
color  schemes. 

The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury sitting-room  with 
its  priceless  black  and 
gold  lacquer  "pieces" 
delights  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur. 

There  is  an  early 
Victorian  bedroom  with 
wool-worked  chairs,  pic- 
tures and  furniture  of 
the  period. 

All  the  rooms  are 
different,  yet  all  bear 
the  impress  of  the  artist- 
innkeeper's  personality, 
for  he  has  chosen  and 
placed  the  furniture 
with  the  same  skill  with 
which  he  composes  his 
pictures,  so  that  each 
room  is  a  work  of  art, 
individual  and  satisfy- 
ing. 

It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  sleepy  old-world 
market  town  of  Thame 
is  now  a  meeting-place 
for  artistic  and  literary 
celebrities,  and  others 
who  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life — well 
done.  Nowhere  else 
can  one  find,  for  so 
moderate  a  cost,  the 
same  enchantment  and 
refreshment  for  mind 
and  body;  and  all  in 
the  midst  of  some  of 
England's  loveliest  pas- 
toral country. 
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Fine  pieces  of  early  Philadelphia  silver  by  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Richardson,  including  a  famous  tankard  and  a  tea  pot 
in  Lowestoft  shape  with  silver  pineapple  finial  and  delicately  engraved  monogram 

Charm  and  Simplicity  of  Early  Philadelphia  Silver 


Fluted  design 


GOLDSMITH,  silversmith,  have 
always  been  to  me  words  of 
•  romantic  significance.  The 
fine  use  of  precious  metals  in 
►  periods  of  rare  craftsmanship 
almost  invariably  seem  to  ap- 
peal to  workers  with  imagina- 
tion, often  men  of  emotional 
natures,  hence  evoke  a  response 
in  kind  from  the  onlooker 

It  is  easy  to  picture  the  old 
Italian  craftsman  as  a  merry 
fellow,  a  man  of  parts,  per- 
haps a  good  lover  as  well, 
standing  of  a  sunny  morning 
in  his  arched  doorway  —  the 
lintel  finely  carved  by  his  own 
hand  when  there  was  no  order 
imminent  or  rendevouz  wait- 
ing. Del  Sarto  was  such  a 
man,  I  am  sure — a  dreamy 
chap,  composing  a  rondelet 
as  he  waited  for  the  lovely 
model  who  was  soon  to  pose 
with  exquisite  grace  for  the 
ornament  on  a  golden  vase 
ordered  by  the  great  de 
Medici. 

And  Benvenuto  Cellini — what  beauty  in  the 
whole  world  ever  escaped  him?      He  would 
slip  away  from  the  work  in  Michael  Angelo's 
studio  to  model  a  silver  jar  or  design  a  pen- 
dant for  a  great  lady.     Literature  interested 
him  and  he  was  a  rare  musician  as  well  as 
a    sculptor,    a    dashing    courtier    and    much 
beloved  in  the  capitals  of  Europe! 

The  early  history  of  many  nations  has 
been  molded  into  the  grace  of  the  crafts,  and 
the  names  of  famous  gold  and  silversmiths 
are  linked  up  with  fascinating  stories  in  the 
lives  of  kings  and  queens.  Quite  recently 
in  Philadelphia  some  beautiful  silver  gilt 
spoons  were  shown  that  had  been  fashioned 
for  Joseph  Bonaparte  when  he  was  King  of 
Spain.  And  in  the  Hopkinson  collection  of 
old  silver  there  is  a 
remarkable  inkstand 
which  was  the  prop- 
erty of  three  kings  in 
succession.  Queen 
Victoria  was  very 
kind  to  the  silver- 
smiths, and  favorite 
gifts  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort 
were  exquisitely- 
worked  silver  tan- 
kards. 

Those  richly- 
wrought  little  silver 
ships,  combined  some- 


By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

Illustrations  Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Museum 

times  with  silver-gilt,  sometimes  with  crystal 
or  enamel,  which  are  so  valued  today,  were  first 
used  on  kings'  tables  in  the  16th  Century.  In 
the  "nef" — ship — used  by  queens  in  those  days 
there  was  a  little  compartment  for  fans  and 
gloves     Some  of  these  quaint  designs  are  still 


fine  models  of  Colonial  silver  designed  by  Joseph   Lownes 
signed  museum   pieces 


to    be    seen    in    the    old    European    museums. 
Some    of    the    rarest    examples    of    finely- 
modeled  and  delicately  wrought  silver  in  ex- 
istence  today  in   America   traces  its  ancestry 


Rare  examples   of  the  work  of  Joseph   Richardson,  a 

silversmith 


to  those  old  splendid  silversmiths  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  were  exceptional  artists,  and  who 
somehow  contrived  to  bring  into  the  form  and 
decoration  of  their  silver  the  Quaker  influence 
which  made  for  extreme  simplicity  and  a  cer- 
tain quiet  elegance. 

Of  course,  in  those  very 
early  days  the  work  of  some 
of  the  best  silversmiths  in 
Europe  served  as  models  for 
the  Quaker  craftsmen.  There 
are  designs  that  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dutch  silver- 
smiths as  well  as  the  English 
and  the  Italian,  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  South  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch  was 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  per- 
sistent as  in  New  York,  which 
was  essentially  a  Dutch  civil- 
ization. In  the  South,  of 
course,  the  English  influence 
often  predominated,  with  sug- 
gestions of  Georgian  models, 
and  of  the  work  of  Wedg- 
all         wood  and  Flaxman. 

Just     a     few     years     after 
William     Penn     came     from 
England,    a    Huguenot    refugee    took   up    his 
abode    in    Philadelphia    and    became    in    time 
a     most     successful     silversmith.       In     fact, 
Caesar    Chiselin    is    the    first    craftsman    in 
silver  to  make  a  great  name  for  himself  in 
that    city.      His   work,    although    possessing 
real   distinction    and   charm,    may   appear   a 
little  crude,  compared  with  the  work  of  the 
later    smiths,    nevertheless,    he    ranks    high 
among  those  Philadelphia  silver  men  whose 
work    is   much    sought   after   by   Collectors. 
Soon    after    Chiselin's    death,    the    name   of 
Francis     Richardson     began     to    be    talked 
about.     He  had  a  little  shop  at  the  "corner 
of   Letitia   Court   in    Market   Street,   where 
he   made,   sold,   cleaned   and   mended   clocks 
and  jacks."     His  son  Joseph  followed  in  his 
wake,  and  then  came 
his  grandsons  Joseph 
and    Nathaniel,    who 
are  among  the  great 
Colonial  silversmiths. 
John     and     Philip 
Syng    were    contem- 
poraries of  the  Rich- 
ardsons,     and     Philip 
became    a    distin- 
guished  craftsman   as 
well     as    a    man 
interested  in  all 
movements     which 
furthered  the  welfare 
of     his     city.       The 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


of  civic  importance  as  well  as  a  notable 
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the  history  of  tapestries 

is  an  inspiring  one 


FOR  centuries  many  artists  with  reputations  for 
achievement  in  painting  identified  themselves 
with  tapestry-making,  contributing  designs  which 
are  now  the  treasured  pieces  in  museums. 

This  heritage  of  design  and  the  high  standard 
of  workmanship  which  prevailed  among  the  hand- 
weavers  of  tapestries  is  a  constant  inspiration  to 
us  today.  In  recent  years  the  machine-looms  have 
been  so  perfected  that  the  tapestries  now  being 
woven  are  comparable  in  beauty  and  quality  if  not 
in  antiquity  to  rare  hand-woven  tapestries. 

And  where  the  latter,  because  of  their  great 
rarity  and  consequent  value,  can  be  seen  only  in 
museums  and  private  collections,  the  beautiful 
tapestries  being  woven  today  in  accord  with  the  best 
traditions  of  old  are  available  to  a  far  wider  group. 


The  Schumacher  collection  includes  skillful  repro- 
ductions of  antique  panels,  and  exquisite  designs 
woven  by  the  yard,  suitable  for  either  wall  hang' 
ings  or  upholstering.  These  tapestries  are  distin- 
guished for  their  beauty  of  coloring,  their  design 
interest  and  their  adaptability  to  modern  interior 
decoration. 

Your  own  decorator  or  upholsterer  will  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  see  the  Schumacher  tapes- 
tries as  well  as  other  beautiful  decorative  fabrics. 
He  will  also  arrange  the  purchase  for  you. 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia. 


y   y 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  work  of  a  master  silversmith,  Richard   Humphreys,   zvho  followed  immediately   after  Phillip   Syng. 
"cans"  and  a  good  tankard  are  shown  here 


of  his   best 


(Continued  from  page  34) 
urn-shape  in  silver  came  into  popularity  about 
this  time,  and  later,  followed   the   delicately- 
pierced  work  which  became  so  well  known  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  Century. 

About  this  period  silver  workmanship 
in  Philadelphia  reached  the  crest  of  beau- 
tiful production ;  Richard  Humphreys  became 


in  different  localities,  made  silver  the  only 
constant,  and  hence  more  desirable,  form  of 
money.  Yet  the  householder  preferred  to 
change  his  silver  hoardings  into  some  form 
which  might  be  safe  and  at  the  same  time 
useful.  No  better  way  was  afforded  than 
having  his  coin  melted  and  recast  into  articles 
for  his  table,  which  he  could  use  every  day 
and,  if  the  need  arose,  convert  into  ready 
money  with  the  assurance  of  incurring  little 
or  no  loss.  Consequently,  a  large  amount 
rather  than  a  special  and  local  taste  for  silver- 
ware. In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  contrary, 
where  commerce  and  trade  were  on  a  sound 
footing  and  where  but  little  paper  currency 
was  in  circulation,  the  householder  found  no 
need  to  take  such  steps;  his  silver  coin  if  de- 
posited in  a  bank  brought  him  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  interest,  and  could  at  any  time  be 
withdrawn  for  use.  So  the  Pennsylvanian 
did  not  visit  his  silversmith  with  his  savings 
for  recasting,  and  for  this  reason  there  was 
less  silver  in  household  use  in  the  Southern 
provinces  than  in  New  England.  It  is  an 
interesting  point  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrates 
how  closely  interwoven  were  various  threads 
of  Colonial  life." 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  show  some 
of  the  very  best  examples  of  this  early  Phila- 
delphia silver  in  the  work  of  Harvey  Lewis, 
Joseph  Lownes,  Francis  and  Joseph  Richard- 
son and  Richard  Humphreys.  The  lovers  of 
fine  silver  will  see  at  a  glance  with  what  real 

famous    for    his    tankards    and    cans,    Joseph      restraint     these     artisans     plied     their     craft. 

Lownes  for  his  fine  tea  and   coffee  services,      There  is  never  any  elaboration  of  ornament 

John    Le    Telier   and   Abraham    DuBois   for      for   advertising  purposes;   so   far   as   one   can 

their  graceful  and   refined   sugar   bowls  and      tell  there  is  never   any  bending  of  ideals  to 

cream  pitchers.     The  work  of 

these   men   without  exception 

had    a    dignity    and    elegance 

which  brought  it  in  harmony 

with   the  finest  of   the  archi- 
tecture of  those  days,  as  well 

as  appropriate   for  the  furni- 
ture which  is  still  sought  after 

and  regarded  as  perfection  of 

its  type. 

The  question  has  often  been 

asked,   "why,    with    such    fine 

workmen   as   Philadelphia     | 

boasted,    New    England    pro-     j 

duced    so    much    more    silver 

during  this  period  of  famous     \ 

craftsmanship    in    America?" 

The   answer   involves   a  very 

interesting     bit     of     political 

history  of  that  time  and  shows 

how  closely  the  arts  are  inter- 
woven in  the  civic  conditions      j 

of  a  nation's  life.     "In  New      ! 

England,    the   unstable   paper      ! 

money  which  was  being  issued 

continually,    and    which    was         This  coffee  set  was  the  work  of  Joseph  Lownes.  a  Philadelphia  gold  and  silver 

received    at   varying  discounts  smith,  famous  for  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  design 


the  whim  of  customers.  These  men  were 
artists,  not  only  in  design  and  execution  but 
in  integrity  of  purpose.  You  feel  in  every 
detail  of  workmanship  a  fine  sense  of  the 
appreciation  of  beauty;  perhaps  not  self-con- 
sciously done,  but  a  quality  so  fundamental 
in   their  nature   that   it   inevitably   dominated 


Coffee  pot  of  the  elongated  pear  shape 

with  turned  finial,  dating  back  to   the 

latter  part  of  the  18th  Century 


Coffee    pot    created    for    the    wedding 

silver  of  Margaret  Rawle,  bearing  her 

unique  and  famous  monogram 

their    work.      And    the    result    is    that    today 
collections  of  old   Philadelphia  silver  are  al- 
most   priceless,    and    vastly    inspiring    to    all 
lovers    of    the    finer    examples    of    American 
industrial   art.      According  to 
an   authority   on    Philadelphia 
I     silver  the  19th  Century  saw  a 
sudden    decline    in    the    pre- 
eminence of  fine  silver-making, 
i     especially      in       Philadelphia. 
There  were   two   reasons   for 
this,  the  first  and  most  disas- 
j     trous  was  the  epidemics  of  yel- 
I     low  fever,  many  of  the  silver- 
j     smiths  dying  from  the  plague, 
j     others  making  their  homes  in 
]     safer  quarters.  The  second  was 
the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Washington  at  the   beginning 
of     the     century     which,     of 
course,    meant   a   lessening  of 
Philadelphia's     national     pres- 
tige.    The  makers  of  beautiful 
art  objects   follow  the  oppor- 
tunity for  sale  just  as  they  do 
today.    It  is  a  fortunate  thing 
for    the    history    of   American 
crafts   that   this  beautiful   old 
Philadelphia    silver    has    been 
treasured  in  private  collections 
and  in  public-spirited  museums. 
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Silversmiths  to  Brides 
of  Four  fenerations 


Photographic 
Illustrations 
of  Current  Pieces 
Upon  Request 


Approval 
Selections 
Forwarded 


To  have  produced  the  bridal  silver  of  four 
generations  of  discriminating  Philadelphia 
families  is  a  source  of  deep  gratification 
to  this  house. 

Such  distinction  is  all  that  need  be  said 
of  enduring  quality,  superior  workman- 
ship, and  purity  of  design. 

The  Collection  of  today,  embracing  the 
highest  achievements  of  modern  artistry, 
maintains  the  same  exacting  standards 
which  have  endured  since  the  foundation 
of  the  business. 


J.  E.GALDWELL  &  CO. 

Chestnut  Street  below  Broad 

Philadelphia 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Three  American  Baroque  Interiors 

4 


Dining  Room   in  House  of  Mrs.  Alice  McLean,   125  East  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  New  York  City.    De  Suarez  and  Hatton,  Architects 


Corner  of  Drawing  Room   in  House  of  Mrs.  Alice  McLean,   125   East 
Fifty-fourth  Street,  New   York  City.    De  Suarez  and  Hatton,  Architects 


TWO  of  the  cardinal  characteristics  of 
the  Baroque  style  are  its  bold  vigor 
of  scale  and  its  clear-cut,  incisive  con- 
tours. However  much  people  may  like  or 
dislike  the  style,  as  a  style,  they  cannot  deny 


that  it  possesses  marked  and  unmistakable 
character.  There  are  no  half-way  measures 
about  it.  It  will  not  permit  itself  to  be 
bandied  about  and  diluted  with  feminine 
elements  drawn  from  this,  that  or  the  other 


End  of  Library — Hous 


of  Mrs.  Alice  McLean.  125  East  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 
De  Suarez  and  Hatton,  Architects 


source.  It  is  an  essentially  masculine  sty$£* 
and  a  strong,  fearless  masculine  style.  You 
must  either  accept  it  or  leave  it.  You  cannot 
change  it.  It  is  also  a  splendid  and  imposing 
style.  It  is  the  architectural  creation  and 
outward  expression  of  a  vigorous,  splendour- 
loving  century,  the  seventeenth,  and  its  purest 
and  most  admirable  interpretation  comes  from 
Italy,  where  it  really  originated,  although 
affected  in  some  degree  by  certain  Spanish 
influences  that  made  themselves  generally  felt 
in  the  Italian  peninsula  at  that  time. 

Although  a  style  well  suited  to  the  ex- 
pression of  gorgeous  elaboration,  it  also  lends 
itself  to  simple  and  even  austere  treatment. 
All  its  features  have  such  clearly-defined  and 
impressive  character  that,  even  with  the  most 
sparing  use  of  furnishing  accessories,  marvel- 
ously  telling  effects  can  be  achieved.  Witness 
the  restraint  of  furnishing  in  the  dining  room 
shown  above.  When  few  but  good  pieces  are 
used  with  such  an  architectural  background, 
the  fineness  of  their  lines  becomes  more  ap- 
parent and  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  furnish- 
ing values  of  the  corner  in  the  adjacent  hall. 
The  plain  plaster  walls  are  an  admirable  foil, 
not  only  for  the  features  of  the  fixed  archi- 
tectural background,  such  as  the  stone  door- 
ways, but  also  for  whatever  articles  of  mov- 
able  furniture  may  be  set  against  them. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  fabrics  that 
look  best  and  are  most  generally  satisfying  in 
Baroque  interiors  are  those  of  full-bodied, 
rich  coloring,  vigorous  pattern,  and  deep  or 
heavy  texture.  Thin  material  of  anaemic 
coloring  and  mincing  patterns,  that  might  do 
very  well  in  a  Louis  Seize  boudoir,  would 
look  absolutely  insufficient  and  silly  in  a 
Baroque  room. 
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ACKERMANN  GALLERIES 

10  East  46th  Street,   NEW  YORK 

ON  EXHIBITION 

November  1st  to  30th 

IMPORTANT   COLLECTION   OF  OLD   ENGLISH 
SPORTING   PAINTINGS 

By 

George  Stubbs,  R.A. ;  George  Morland,  P.  Reinagle,  R.A. ;  Ben  Marshall, 
H.  B.  Chalon,  J.  N.  Sartorius,  J.  F.  Herring,  C.  Cooper  Henderson,  etc. 


Interior  of  Second  Gallery 

SPORTING  PRINTS  OLD  AMERICAN  VIEWS 

ETCHINGS 


MEZZOTINTS 
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A  VIENNESE  DANCER  WHO  HAS  CAPTURED  LONDON 

Helen  Engeler,  born  and  educated  in  Vienna,  though  of  American  parentage,  has  recently  appeared  in 
a  series  of  classic  and  interpretive  dances  in  London  and  has  become  the  vogue  among  the  artistic  and 
social  devotees  of  Terpsichore.  To  a  rare  personal  charm  and  beauty  Miss  Engeler  has  added  a  grace  and 
intelligence  in  interpretive  dancing  never  before  seen  by  British  audiences.  And,  of  course,  she  is  booked 
for  an  American  tour. 


AEOL1AN-VOC  ALTON 


Born  in  the  matter  of  its  tone  and  in  its  exclusive  tone  control,  the 
Aeolian -Vocalion  has  raised  the  phonograph  to  a  new  artistic 
standard.  It  is  a  real  musical  instrument  and  proves  that 
musical  knowledge  and  experience,  as  well  as  manufacturing 
skill,  are  necessarv  in  musical  instrument  construction. 
In  appearance,  also,  the  Aeolian  -Vocalion  reflects  the  ability 
those  accustomed  to  building  fine  musical  instruments.  Two 
ter  its  introduction  it  was  presented  in  Period  Console 
case  design  —  an  innovation  in  the  industry. 

This  year  the  Aeolian  Company  has  gone  a  step  farther,  and 
in  addition  to  the  many  beautiful  models  designed  in  its  own 
studios,  it  has  called  upon  the  services  of  a  group  of  the 
world's  leading  decorators  and  designers.  This  makes  it  pos- 
ible  now  for  a  music  lover  of  critical  taste  to  purchase  the 
world's  leading  phonograph,  designed  and  executed  by  those 
whom  he  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  authorities  in  the 
furnishing  ot  his  home. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


AEOLIAN    HALL 

PARIS  MADRU 


NEW    YORK 

SYDNKY  ME1.BOUHN) 
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O  1923,  H.  J.  H.  Co. 

56  is  just  a  number— 58  is  just  a  number — but  57  means  good  things  to  eat 

Here  are  Heinz  57  Varieties.  How  many  do  you  know? 

1    Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  13    Heinz  Fig  Pudding  28    Heinz  Dill  Pickles  A3    Heinz  Worcestershire  Sauce 


1  Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  13    Heinz 

and  Tomato  Sauce  14    Heinz 

2  Heinz  Baked  Beans  without  Tomato  IS    Heinz 

Sauce,  with  Pork — Boston  Style  16   Heinz 

3  Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  17    Heinz 

without  Meat — Vegetarian  18    Heinz 

4  Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans  19   Heinz 

5  Heinz  Peanut  Butter  20   Heinz 

6  Heinz  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  21    Heinz 

7  Heinz  Cream  of  Pea  Soup  22   Heinz 

8  Heinz  Cream  of  Celery  Soup  23   Heinz 

9  Heinz  Cooked  Spaghetti  24   Heinz 

10  Heinz  Cooked  Macaroni  25   Heinz 

11  Heinz  Mince  Meat  26   Heinz 

12  Heinz  Plum  Pudding  27   Heinz 


Fig  Pudding 
Cherry  Preserves 
Red  Raspberry  Preserves 
Peach  Preserves 
Damson  Plum  Preserves 
Strawberry  Preserves 
Pineapple  Preserves 
Black  Raspberry  Preserves 
Blackberry  Preserves 
Apple  Butter 
Crab-apple  Jelly 
Currant  Jelly 
Grape  Jelly 
Quince  Jelly 
Apple  Jelly 


28  Heinz  Dill  Pickles  43  Heinz 

29  Heinz  Sweet  Midget  Gherkins  44  Heinz 

30  Heinz  Preserved  Sweet  Gherkins  45  Heinz 

31  Heinz  Preserved  Sweet  Mixed  Pickles        46  Heinz 

32  Heinz  Sour  Spiced  Gherkins  47  Heinz 

33  Heinz  Sour  Midget  Gherkins  48  Heinz 

34  Heinz  Sour  Mixed  Pickles  49  Heinz 

35  Heinz  Chow  Chow  Pickle  50  Heinz 

36  Heinz  Sweet  Mustard  Pickle  51  Heinz 

37  Heinz  Queen  Olives  52  Heinz 

38  Heinz  Manzanilla  Olives  53  Heinz 

39  Heinz  Stuffed  Olives  54  Heinz 

40  Heinz  Ripe  Olives  55  Heinz 

41  Heinz  Pure  Olive  Oil  56  Heinz 

42  Heinz  Sour  Pickled  Onions  57  Heinz 


Worcestershire  Sauce 

Chili  Sauce 

Beefsteak  Sauce 

Red  Pepper  Sauce 

Green  Pepper  Sauce 

Tomato  Ketchup 

Prepared  Mustard 

India  Relish 

Evaporated  Horse-Radish 

Salad  Dressing 

Mayonnaise 

Pure  Malt  Vinegar 

Pure  Cider  Vinegar 

Distilled  White  Vinegar 

Tarragon  Vinegar 


If  you  know  only  4  or  5,  you  can  be  assured  that  the  other  53  or  52  are  just 
as  good.     If  your  grocer  does  not  have  the  ones  you  want,  please  write  us. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  pattern  on  the  floor 
is  Gold-Seel  Congoleum 
RugNo.528.  In  tht  6x9 
ft.  size  it  costs  onlv  $9.00 


Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 

There  is  only  one  genuine  guaranteed 
Congoleum  and  that  is  Gold-Seal  Congo- 
leum  identified  by  this  Gold  Seal.  The 
Gold  Seal  (printed  in  dark  green  on  a 
gold  background)  is  pasted  on  the  face 
of  the  material.  Look  for  it  when  you  buy ! 


Congoleum — the  Easy-to-Clean  Rug 


A  Gold -Seal  Congoleum  Rug 
makes  any  kitchen  more  attractive. 
And  besides  lending  the  good  cheer 
of  its  happy  colors  this  popular  floor- 
covering  is  amazingly  easy  to  care 
for  —  a  few  strokes  with  a  damp 
mop  or  rag  make  the  waterproof, 
smooth  surface  bright  and  spotless. 

Furthermore,  these  modern,  san- 
itary rugs  cling  tight  to  the  floor 
without  any  kind  of  fastening  — 
never  ruffle  at  the  edges  or  corners. 

Beautiful  and  easy-to-clean  but 
hard  to  wear  out — ™a  Congoleum 
Rugs  are  the  most  economical  floor- 
covering  it  is  possible  to  buy. 


6  ft.     x  9  ft.  3  9.00        9  ft.  x   9     ft.  213.50 

7^  ft.  x  9  ft.    11.25         9  ft.  x  10^  ft.    15.75 

9  ft.  x  12  ft.  318.00 

The  rug  illustrated  is  mad?  only  in  the  five  large  sizes.  The 

small  rugs  are  made  in  other  designs  to  harmonize  with  it. 


Wi  ft.  x  3  ft.  3  .60 
3  ft.     x3ft.    1.40 


3  ft.  x  VA  ft.  31.95 
3ft.x6     ft.    2.50 


Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South 

and  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  higher 

than  those  Quoted. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City 
San  Francisco  Dallas  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis 
Atlanta      Montreal      London       P.ris     Rio  de  Janeiro 


\ 


Gold  Seal 

LE 
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jfartford  'Saxony 

Made  exclusively  by  the  cBigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company  at  their  mills  in  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


A 


rui 


of 


unriva 


lied  1 


uxunousness 


TNUSUALLY  deep  in  pile,  made  of  specially 
^—'  selected  woolen  yarns  that  are  exceptionally  thick, 
soft  and  resilient,  produced  in -colorings  of  remarkable 
softness  and  depth,  and  in  patterns  of  unrivalled  rich- 
ness, "Hartford- Saxony"  rugs  grace  any  room  with 
an  enduring  beauty  and  dignity. 

Yet  they  are  so  moderately  priced  that  a  small 
size,  3  ft.  by  5  ft.  3  in.,  costs  only  about  $24.00,  and  a 


standard  room  size,  9  ft.  by  12  ft.,  about  $135.00 
"Hart  ford -Saxony"  rugs  are   made  in   twenty- 
seven  stock  sizes,  from  22 '  ■>  in.  by  36  in.  to  1 1  ft.  3  in 
by  24  ft.,  and  special  sizes  can  be  made  to  order. 

Most  reputable  dealers  carry  "Hartford-Saxony' 
rugs.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  them 
write  to  us.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  by 
the  dealer  nearest  your  home,  who  does  carry  them 


WiQtlaw-H&artfarh  Carpet  (Hampanu 

385  Madison  Avenue  established  1825  New  York 


"Hartford-Saxony  "  rugs  in  the  making 

The  first  edition  of  this  booklet  -was  quickly  exhausted.  A  second  edition  of  25,000  is  just 
off  the  press,  with  larger  pages  and  more  beautiful  color  printing,  on  a  fine  ivory  toned  paper. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent  free,  on  request,  but  as  this  offer  is  being  read  by  nearly  a 
million  people,  if  you  arc  to  have  a  copy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  at  once. 
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T/ie  Finest  Example 


^HIS    chair 


was 


the  possession  of  the 
Elder"   Brewster   family 
of    Plymouth,  Mass.,   for 
generations. 


T^HE  interests  of  our 
clients  are  served  by 
the  personal  direction  of 
Charles  Woolsey  Lyon,  the 
son  of  the  late  Irving 
Whitall  Lyon,  M.D., 
author  of  "Colonial  Furni- 
ture of  New  England." 
Mr.  Lyon  is  a  collector 
and  recognized  authority 
on  early  American  an- 
tiques and   works   of    art. 


American  maple  arm  -  chair, 
Flemish  type  circa  1680-1700, 
4  feet  6  inches  high. 


Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect 
the  collection  of  early  Americana  in  our 
Galleries  consisting  of  Furniture,  China 
and  Objects  of  Art. 


CHARLES   WOOLSEY  LYON 


416  Madison  Avenue 


American  Antiques 


Near  Forty-eighth  Street 


New  York 
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The  Decorative  Value  of  Austerity 


The  flat-arched  doorway  frames  a   most  agreeable   vista  into    the  room 

beyond,  and  the  austerity  of  the  furnishing  gives  the  vista  the  charm  of 

depth  and  also  assures  clear-cut  definition. 


Hallway  in  which  the  walls,  above  a  low  dado,  are  covered  with  an  old 
French  wall-paper  printed  with  landscapes.  Wall-paper  of  this  descrip. 
tion  affords  an  adequate  decoration  in  itself  so  that  few  pieces  of  movable 
furniture  are  required  in  a  hall.  The  sense  of  openness  and  space  is 
intensified  by   the  distances   depicted  in   the  paper. 


Hallway,  in  which  the  walls  are  composed  of  vertical  boarding  of  pine, 
in  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood.  The  white  baseboard  and  the  trim  of  . 
the  doorway  stand  out  in  sharp  and  pleasing  contrast.  The  tone  of  the" 
vertical  wooden  walls  is  very  mellow  and  the  texture  of  the  wood  is  a 
decoration  in  itself. 


THE  quality  of  austerity  appears  in  all  three  illustrations  on  this 
page,  and  appears  in  a  manner  wholly  reassuring  to  those  who, 
for  one  cause  or  another,  have  a  dread  of  it  as  something  coldly 
forbidding,  uncomfortable  and  ungracious.  Austerity  does  not  really 
imply  any  of  these  things.  It  has  a  very  real  and  definite  value  in 
the  art  of  interior  decoration  and,  when  successfully  achieved,  results 
not  in  repellant  bareness  but  in  restful  distinction  and  dignity. 

Austerity  is  the  exact  opposite  of  fussiness  and  overcrowding. 
Just  as  fussy,  overcrowded  interiors  produce  a  muddled  effect,  and 
make  it  impossible  to  appreciate  the  true  values  of  any  of  the  furnish- 
ings or  architectural  features,  so  interiors  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  austerity  conduce  to  distinct,  articulate  expression  and  permit 
each  item  of  the  furnishings  to  be  fully  and  clearly  seen  so  that  it 
conveys  its  appropriate  emphasis. 

In  the  hall,  whose  walls  above  the  low  dado  are  covered  with 
scenic  papers,  the  effect  of  distance  and  space  would  be  wholly  lost 
if  too  many  articles  of  movable  furniture  were  ranged  about,  and, 
of  course,  the  character  of  the  paper  precludes  the  use  of  pictures  or 
other  wall  adornments,  which  would  be  totally  out  of  place  and 
incongruous. 

In  the  hallway  whose  walls  are  composed  of  vertical  boarding 
there  is  more  opportunity  both  to  place  movables  against  such  a  back- 
ground, and  also  to  supply  a  limited  number  of  hall  odornments,  but 
the  quality  of  the  wood  itself  is  so  agreeable  that  its  plain  surface  as 
a  decorative  factor  should   not  be  overlooked. 

The  vista  through  the  arched  doorway  into  the  room  beyond  ex- 
hibits the  austerity  that  not  only  enables  one  to  gain  at  a  glance  a 
coherent,  complete  impression  undisturbed  by  irrelevant  features,  but 
also  conveys  a  sense  of  restful,  satisfying  conviction.  A  reasonable 
austerity  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  knowing  what  not  to  do  and 
where  to  stop  all  attempt  at  further  elaboration  or  complexity. 


The  architect  for  all   these  houses,   of  which    the   interiors    are   here   shown,   was 
Wesley    Sherwood    Bessell. 
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Fur,  the  Twentieth  Century's  Extravagance 

In  the  Entire  History  of  Costume  Its   Use   Was  Never  So  General 
By  HENRI  BENDEL 


'—m       UMAN    society    seems    to    have    ex- 
1^"^^       pressed  in  each  era  of  its  develop- 
M      ment    a    characteristic    extrava- 
W     gance.       Brocades     and     velvets 
— * —  V       richly    encrusted    with    oriental 
^*  pearls,    girdles    of    gold,    thickly 
studded  with  pigeon-blood  rubies,  emerald  but- 
tons and  rose-diamond  shoe  buckles  were  but 
the  usual   luxuries  of   the  rich   and  noble   in 
the   latter    middle    ages   and    throughout    the 
renaissance,  while  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury simple  gentlefolk  as  well  as  notabilities  of 
high  rank  revelled  in  coats,  bodices  and  petti- 
coats, flounced,  ruffled  and  festooned  with  yard 
upon  yard  of  the  most  exquisite  hand-wrought 
lace. 

To  modern  eyes,  however,  the  use  of  fur 
by  our  forebears  seems  positively  meagre.  A 
student  of  historic  costume  in  turning  over  the 
pages  of  those  absorbing  volumes  containing  re- 
productions of  old  parchments,  and  tapestries, 
prints  and  paintings  will  come  across  a  por- 
trait of  the  consort  of  Francis  I.  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  winter  silks  and  velvets  offset  by  a 
pair  of  ermine  slashed  oversleeves,  of  a  great 
lady  attending  a  fifteenth  century  Provengal 
tournament  in  a  trailing  skirt  very  moderately 
bordered  in  miniver,  of  Constantia,  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  with  crim- 
son velvet  overdress  sparsely  outlined  in  sable. 
The  ceremonial  robes  of  the  greatest  digni- 
taries alone  seemed  to  have  been  lined  through- 
out with  fur.  The  eighteenth  century  brought 
with  it  a  more  general  use  of  fur  as  the  collar- 
ing and  bordering  of  coats,  and  mantles,  but 
above  all,  its  introduced  the  muff.  Many  of 
the  prints,  either  English  or  Continental,  of 
this  cycle  of  fashion  show  not  only 
the  belles,  but  the  gallants  of  the 
period,  lightly  wrapped  and  coated 
but  hugging  close  to  them  or  brand- 
ishing aloft  the  most  beautifully 
fabricated  fur  muffs. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century 
the  round  boa  made  its  appearance, 
later  on  flattering  and  broadening 
into  the  stole;  then,  with  the  as- 
suaging of  the  hoop,  came  the  seal- 
skin coat,  reaching  either  to  the 
hip  or  to  the  knees,  and  in  certain 
inordinately  luxurious  instances,  to 
the  border  of  the  skirt.  As  indis- 
pensable to  a  well-dressed  woman 
of  the  severities  and  early  eighties 
was  this  fur  coat  as  was  her  smartly 
made  gown  of  rustling  black  gros- 
grain  silk.  These  fur  coats  of  seal 
were  wonderfully  beautiful  in 
color,  the  hair  being  tawny-golden 
near  the  skin  and  very  dark  brown 
at  the  ends,  but  the  art  of  achiev- 
ing this  effect  died  with  its  dis- 
coverer, a  London  craftsman. 
Two  decades  of  sealskin  had  in  the 
meanwhile  brought  about  the  usual 
reaction;  modish  women  abjured  it 
in  favor  of  cloth  bordered  with  fox, 
krimmer  or  otter  and  it  was  rele- 
gated to  the  cedar  chest  or  muni- 
ficently bestowed  upon  the  poor. 
Ladies  of  venerable  age  still  clung 
to  long  pelisses  lined  throughout 
with  squirrel,  but  entire  wraps  of 
fur  became  practically  defunct  until 
the  nineteenth  century  had  almost 
run  its  course. 


Two  factors  which  have  most  certainly 
made  the  fur  coat  an  indispensable  accessory 
of  modern  life  are  the  universal  introduction 
of  steam  heat  and  the  pervasive  motor  car. 
We  must  be  more  lightly  clad  within  doors 
than  were  our  predecessors,  and  far  more 
warmly  clad  without.  With  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  fur  in  this  our  revolutionary  twen- 
tieth century  the  furrier's  ingenuity  has  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  seemed  at  first  as 
though  nature  must  be  urged  to  lay  aside  her 
deliberate  evolutionary  habits  and  to  produce 
forthwith  a  series  of  new  fur-bearing  species 
for  the  needs  of  humanity.  But  it  was  the 
trapper,  buyer,  dresser  and  designer  who  in  the 
end  were  called  upon  to  lay  aside  all  precon- 
ceived ideas,  all  traditional  proceedings  and  to 
press  into  service  the  lesser  branches  of  the  fox, 
marten,  and  rodent  families,  and  the  humbler 
amphibians.  According  to  the  law  which  hap- 
pily rewards  him  who  dauntlessly  faces  and 
wrestles  with  grim  circumstances  many  of  the 
most  desired  furs  of  twentieth  century  couture 
are  those  which  have  been  redeemed  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  artful  handling  of  the  dresser, 
finisher  and  cutter. 

Unless  a  purchaser  of  beautiful  furs  has  ac- 
tually followed  the  processes  of  dressing,  finish- 
ing, cutting  and  sewing  which  go  into  the  fabri- 
cation of  her  sumptuous  wrap  or  dashing  muff 
and  neck  piece  she  will  hardly  realize  their 
sigsificance.  The  first  step  in  the  process, 
even,  requires  great  care  on  the  part  of  the 
trapper,  for  should  a  ray  of  direct  sunshine  or 
a  degree  of  artificial  heat  strike  the  pelt  as  it 
dries  after  its  first  washing  and  scraping  its 
ruin  is  assured.    The  dresser  has  called  to  his 


The  belles  and  gallants  of  the  eighteenth  century  walked  abroad 
winter  equipped  with  beautifully  fabricated  fur  muffs 


aid  in  these  scientific  days  the  expert  chemist 
who  instructs  him  as  to  just  which  skins  may 
be  immersed  in  salt-solution  and  which  in  a 
combination  of  formic  acid  and  water,  while 
lie,  with  expertly  trained  eyes  and  hands, 
knows  himself  at  just  what  moment  the  in- 
valuable pelt  must  be  withdrawn  for  dyeing. 
From  the  dresser  the  skin  passes  to  the  boxer 
to  be  staked,  a  process  which  consists  in  draw- 
ing the  skin  in  all  directions  over  the  edge  of  a 
dull  blade  with  the  result  that  the  leather  be- 
comes very  soft  and  flexible  and  the  skin 
achieves  its  maximum  stretch.  It  must  pass 
through  several  other  manipulations  before  it 
is  at  last  ready  for  the  designer  under  whose 
exigent  direction  it  is  to  be  made  into  a  fin- 
ished wrap  or  accessory.  All  trifling  breaks  or 
defects  must  be  righted,  the  central  line  from 
neck  to  tail  must  be  adjusted  to  a  symmetry 
that  will  remain  steadfast,  a  final  brushing  and 
glazing  must  assure  an  even  fall  of  the  hair 
and  a  beautiful  gloss. 

Certainly  the  pliancy  of  line,  the  great  ele- 
gance of  the  voluminous  fur  wraps  of  to-day 
are  a  supreme  achievement  in  the  entire  tradi- 
tion and  history  of  dress,  hat  a  cloak  of 
eighty  to  one  hundred  sable  skin,  each  bearing 
hair  over  two  inches  in  length,  should  express 
sumptuous  grace  rather  than  expensive  bulki- 
ness  is  a  speaking  tribute  to  every  craftsman  en- 
gaged in  its  creation,  from  the  watchful  dresser 
and  stretcher  who  have  insured  the  super-sup- 
pleness of  the  underlying  leather  to  the  deft 
needlewoman  who  adds  the  final  touch,  the 
rare  lining  of  metal  cloth  or  soft  satin,  at  the 
behest  of  the  artist-designer. 

A  dissertation  on  fur  would  hardly  be  cffjjki- 
plete  without  an  authoritative  mes- 
sage from  the  Goddess  of  Fashion. 
She  ordains  for  this  winter  sable 
as  the  supremely  desirable  fur  for 
very  formal  occasions ;  for  street 
and  motor  she  advises  caracul  col- 
lared with  sable,  mink  or  kolinsky ; 
for  picturesque  winter  sport  she 
offers  gazelle  collared  with  badger 
or  some  one  of  the  curly  furs  sup- 
plemented with  amazingly  popular 
red  fox.  Ermine  is  still  ni  favor 
with  the  fastidious  for  evening 
wraps  or  short  afternoon  jackets, 
and  a  touch  of  the  same  white  fur 
often  relieves  the  austerity  of  a 
black  velvet  frock.  Silver  fox 
dusky  of  colour  and  long  of  hair 
is  the  approved  luxury  for  detached 
neck  pieces  and  matching  muffs, 
but  cross-fox,  red  fox  and  black 
are  also  desirable.  Sable  and  fisher 
marten  know  no  dimunition  for  the 
same  uses.  Chinchilla,  most  deli- 
cious of  furs,  is  almost  withdrawn 
for  the  time  being  owing  to  the 
pressing  necessity  for  its  conserva- 
tion, the  South  American  govern- 
ments which  rule  over  the  moun- 
tainous habitat  of  the  rare  little 
animal  having  stepped  forward  in 
its  defence  against  the  trapper. 

To  our  ancestors  we  concede 
their  jeweled  brocades  and  cob- 
wwebby  laces;  for  ourselves,  how- 
ever, we  demand  the  cosy  comfort 
of  luxurious   furs! 
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'Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 

Quotation  from  an  Article  by  Perriton  Maxwell  in  Arts  &  Decoration,  June,   1923 


This  Page  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  illustrations  ot  our  Show-Rooms  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  editorial 
appreciation  of   the  work  of  the  Oscar  B.  Bach   Studios,  Inc.,  257  West   17th  Street,  New  York  City. 

BERTRAM  A.  SEGAR,  President 
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FAtf   />e»   of  the  incomparable  George  Du   Maurier  has   made  immortal 
the   charm   of   tailored  cloth   both   afoot  and   in    the  saddle 

Evolution  of  the  Tailored  Frock  and  Habit 

The  First  Walking  Dress  in  Tailored  Cloth  Was  Deemed  Indelicately  Masculine 

By  RICHARD  BUSVINE 


_^^"W"*^^    ANY  a  daring  innovation 
^M  ^^    has  sprung  into  being  from 

|V  ^A    some    word    first    lightly 

^H      ^^      jK   spoken   in   jest.     The   ex- 
^^Jkm^^    cellent   ladies  of   the   lat- 
^"""'"^  *    ter  seventies  and  dawning 

eighties  did  not  dream  that  the  day  of  their 
ornately  constructed  street  costumes  and  in- 
consequentially cut  and  fitted  riding-habits  had 
set  forever  with  the  challenge  of  the  editor 
of  Vanity  Fair  to  my  father,  John  Busvine, 
"You're  turning  the  men  out  looking  like 
Apollos;  why  the  deuce  don't  you  try  your 
hand  at  the  Dianas?" 

It  was  a  sporting  chance  but  it  was  seized 
upon,  and  the  result  was  the  first  tailored 
dress,  caricatured  by  the  immortal  Spy  in  the 
pages  of  the  very  editor  who  had  suggested  its 
creation,  admired  and  worn  forthwith  by  the 
discerning  few,  heaped  with  opprobrium  by  the 
Phillistine  many.  It  is  George  Moore,  I  think, 
who  has  expatiated  on  the  psychology  of  the 
Phillistine  towards  the  novel  in  dress.  At  first 
he  condemns  it  sternly  as  immoral,  then  he 
derides  it  at  a  ridiculous  luxury,  finally  he 
adopts  it  as  an  essential  of  propriety.  The 
tailored  costume  for  women  has  undergone 
precisely  this  transition  in  arriving  at  its  pres- 
ent position  of  decorous,  unshakable  authority. 
The  first  walking  dress  in  tailored  cloth, 
with  it  long  skirt,  formally  draped  overdress, 
rigidly  boned  bodice  and  high  collar  was 
deemed  a  sinful  contrivance  by  the  public 
which  saw  it  in  the  bloom  of  its  initial  presen- 
tation. It  was  referred  to  as  indelicately 
masculine,  indecently  conspicuous,  disintegrat- 
ing to  the  finer  feminine  instincts,  in  fact  a 
menace  to  society.  But  those  with  an  historic 
turn  of  fancy  and  a  larger  vision  recalled  with 
glee  the  complaining  critics  of  Queen  Bess's 
reign  who  lamented  over  the  adoption  of  doub- 
lets and  jerkins  by  women: 

"With  her  long  hair  upon  one  side, 
With  hat  and   feather  worn   in  swaggering 

guise 
With  buttoned  bodice  skirted  doublet-wise, 
Speak!     Could  you  judge  her  less  than  be 

some  man?" 


The  name  of  Busvine  is  associated  with 
that  significant  and  essentially  British  ex- 
pression in  dress — the  tailored  costume  for 
women.  For  present  day  Georgians  as  for 
latter  Victorians  of  distinction  the  firm  con- 
tinues to  construct  surpassingly  elegant  suits 
and  habits. 


And  a  century  later,  this  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys:  "Walking  here  in  the  galleries  I  find 
the  Ladies  of  Honour  dressed  in  their  riding 
garbs,  with  coats  and  doublets  with  deep 
skirts,  just  for  all  the  world  like  mine;  and 
buttoned  their  doublets  up  to  the  breast,  with 
periwigs  and  with  hats;  so  that  only  for  a  long 
petticoat  dragging  under  their  men's  coats  no- 
body could  take  them  for  women  in  any  point 
whatever;  which  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight 
that  did  not  please  me."  The  Victorian  era 
with  its  numberless  impeccabilities  eventually 
grew  out  of  these  very  Elizabethan  and  Jaco- 
bean societies  which  in  their  day  so  far  forgot 
themselves. 

But  it  was  on  the  feminine  riding  habit  that 
the  founder  of  our  firm  concentrated  with  the 
greatest  interest.  An  arresting  personality,  he 
won  the  attention  and  confidence  of  the  great 
at  sight;  possibly  this  quality  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  within  his  own  vocation  he  was  him- 
self an  arch  autocrat.  Trained  with  punctilious 
care  to  each  fine  detail  of  the  technique  of  his 
craft  he  tolerated  no  hint  at  negligance  on  the 
part  of  an  employee;  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  the  traditional  etiquette  and  costume  of  park 
riding  and  the  hunt  he  allowed  neither  patron 
nor  co-worker  to  dictate  the  slightest  change 
that  was  not  based  on  an  actual  necessity.  The 
safety  skirt  was  his  invention,  prompted  by  his 
very  real  concern  over  the  frequent  serious 
accidents  to  fair  cross-country  riders  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  clumsy,  entangling  riding-skirt  of 
former  days.  The  shortening  of  the  habit  was 
due  largely  to  his  practical  good  sense  as  well 
as  to  his  positive  genius  for  giving  style  to  any 
new  departure  in  tailoring. 


A  craftsman  who  would  develop  a  notable 
business  of  his  own  must  needs  have  convinced 
a  group  of  fastidious  patrons  ere  he  undertakes 
his  venture  that  the  product  he  offers  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  unique  and  valuable  underlying 
philosophy.  In  this  instance  the  basic  idea  was 
indeed  a  radically  new  one.  Until,  and  even 
beyond  the  mid-nineteenth  century  all  produ.^s 
of  the  tailor's  art  were  evolved  from  certain 
very  exquisitely  designed  patterns.  These  were 
created  upon  ideal  figures,  tall,  short  and  of 
moderate  height.  When  a  wearer  fell  short 
of  these  arbitrarily  classic  proportions,  the  coat 
was  padded  so  that  he  might  seem  to  fill  it. 
But  our  predecessor  conceived  the  idea  of  cloth 
adjusted  to  the  natural  figure  with  such  skill 
that  peculiarities  of  proportion,  contour  or 
angle  would  become  assets  to  the  wearer  rather 
than  defects  to  be  concealed  by  cumbersome 
padding;  the  result  was  happily  successful. 
When  thus  tailored  a  man  gained  tremen- 
dously in  individual  distinction  as  he  did  in 
comfort.  The  same  basic  thought  was  applied 
to  women's  tailored  frocks,  suits  and  habits 
as  the  firm  grew  into  an  increasingly  feminine 
patronage. 

The  cynosure  of  every  eye  today  in  England 
is  the  Princess  Mary,  Viscountess  Lascelles, 
and  all  devotees  of  bridle  path  and  hunting 
field,  feel  that  their  favorite  sport  has  re- 
ceived a  most  happy  stimulation  from  her  skill 
and  interest.  English  equestriennes,  less  in- 
terested than  Americans  in  cross-saddle  riding, 
adopted  the  custom,  nevertheless,  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.  To  the  immense  gratifi- 
cation of  the  creator  of  riding  clothes  it  was 
Her  Royal  Highness  who  emphatically  spon- 
sored side,  rather  than  cross-saddle  riding  for 
women  and  who  favored  those  supremely 
distinguished  fashions  of  cut  and  accessory 
which    a   fastidious   tradition   has   established. 

So  trimly  elegant,  so  perfectly  adjusted  in 
every  respect  to  her  avocation  is  the  smart 
equestrienne  of  today  that  one  can  only  feel 
that  the  super-sensitive  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys 
himself  would  have  been  reconciled  could  he 
have  but  viewed  her. 
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Imperial  Chinese  Pillar  Rug 

Legend 

The  five-clawed  dragon  in  pursuit  of  the  jewel  of  omnipotence,  amid  fanciful 
emblems  woven  in  soft,  light  colors  of  the  17th  century,  set  off  against  a  deep 
sapphire-blue  background. 

The  imperial  dragon  soars  above  the  crested  cosmic  sea  waves,  having  sur- 
mounted many  obstacles  in  his  search  for  higher  education. 

From  a  large  and  unique  collection  of  antique  Chinese  rugs  now  in  our 
possession. 
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A  CAMERA  PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  W.  BREVOORT  POTTS,  Jr. 

A  tour  de  force  in  character  interpretation  through  the  medium  of  photography. 
Executed  by  G.  Maillard  Kesslere,  B.  P. 
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An  evening  creation  by  Baroness  d'Etreltis  of  Boue  Soeurs,  featured  by  Irene  Bordoni  in  this  season's  hit 
"Little  Miss  Bluebeard." 


Boue  Soeurs 


Paris,  9  Rue  de  la  Paix  New  York,  13  West  56th  Street 

The  Only  Rue  de  la  Paix  House  in  America 
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A  lacquered  screen 


the  new  method,  designed  and  executed  by 
M.  Jean  Dunand 


R  epairing 


antique   lacquered  panel   using   the   new   method  and   new 
materials 


A  Group  of  French  Artists  Turn  Chemists 

The  Secret  of    Japanese  Lacquer  Has  Been  Discovered  and    Improved  Upon  in  a  Paris  Studio 


By  A.  N.  MIRZAOFF 


CHEMISTRY  has  been  the 
handmaiden  of  art  since  the 
invention  of  oil  painting,  and 
chemistry  in  the  industrial  arts 
is  interwoven  with  the  earliest 
products  of  Egypt.  And  now 
the  ancient  secret  of  Japanese  lacquer  has 
been  bared  and  duplicated  by  a  little  band  of 
Montmartre  artist-chemists,  with  M.  Jean 
Dunand  at  their  head.  These  men  have 
achieved  by  long  and  patient  experiments  the 
remarkable  surfaces  and  colors  which  for  years 
have  been  hidden  behind  the  closed  door  of 
Japanese  artisanship.  These  experiments 
have  revealed  not  only  a  lacquer  that  rivals 
the  best  of  its  kind  from  Japan,  but  introduces 
a  method  of  application  hitherto  unknown. 
Lacquer  is  a  natural  product  obtained 
from  a  tree  called  by  the  Japanese  "Tsi"  or 
"Tsichou."  This  substance  is  collected  like 
resin  or  turpentine  from  pine  trees.  A  re- 
ceptacle is  attached  to  the  tree  into  which  the 
sap  runs.  Then  it  is  immediately  removed 
and  placed  in  larger  con- 
tainers which  are  her- 
metically sealed  in  order 
to  prevent  exposure  to 
the  air,  which  causes  the 
sap  to  oxydize  and  turn 
black.  The  sap  in  its 
original  color  is  brownish 
yellow  and  viscous. 

The  operation  in  mak- 
ing lacquer  is  very  deli- 
cate and  demands  both 
patience  and  quick  appli- 
cation. The  object  on 
which  lacquer  is  to  be 
applied  must  be  cut,  dried 
and  finished  in  native 
woods,  porous  wood  be- 
ing preferable.  Later  the 
object  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  through 
which  paste  made  from 
"ombre  terre,"  red  grease 
and  fish  glue,  is  pressed. 
The  surface  is  then  care- 
fully  polished    and    ready 


A   screen  designed  and  executed 
M.  Jean   Dunand 


lacquer  by 


for  the  first  coat  of  lacquer.  The  object  is 
then  placed  in  a  dark  room  and  dried  with 
damp  heat.     The  drying  process  usually  takes 


kshop-studio  in  Montmartre  where  the  new  lacquering  process  has  been  perfected 
M.  Dunand   (seated)   producing  a  lacquered  surface  on  a  screen-panel 


from  two  to  three  days.  This  is  followed  by 
perforation  of  the  entire  surface,  and  thus  the 
operation  is  repeated.  Sometimes  thirty  coats 
are  necessary  when  working  on  a  rare  piece. 
The  final  coat  is  polished  with  powdered  car- 
bonite  of  schiste. 

Besides  black  lacquer  other  colors  are  pre- 
pared with  similar  methods.  The  Japanese 
had  control  over  various  colors  of  white?) 
western  artists  were  absolutely  ignorant;  as, 
for  instance,  the  marvelous  jap  red,  vermilion, 
and  sombre  red,  which  are  the  three  popular 
colors  universally  used  in  Japanese  color 
schemes.  Thanks  to  modern  chemistry,  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties  encountered  through 
years  of  experimentation,  it  is  now  possible  to 
achieve  hundreds  of  shades  in  the  mixture  of 
lacquer  paint.  The  yellow,  green  and  coral 
perfected  by  M.  Dunand  surpass  anything  the 
Japanese  have  ever  dreamed  of.  His  latest 
work  has  been  praised  by  the  best  critics  and 
pronounced  equal  to  any  examples  in  ancient 
art.  His  new  idea  in  working  the  white  on 
a  dark  background  is  a 
revelation   in  itself. 

M.  Dunand's  black 
panther,  fascinated  by  a 
cobra,  has  created  a  sen- 
sation in  Paris  art  circles. 
Upon  close  inspection 
one  notices  that  the  whole 
expression  of  the  panel  is 
centered  in  the  pearl- 
white  of  the  eye  and  fangs 
of  the  panther  and  the 
scales  of  the  cobra,  which 
are  nothing  but  bits  of 
egg  shell  worked  into 
lacquer. 

Adding  design  and  un- 
usual color  schemes  to  the 
new  lacquering  method, 
M.  Dunand  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  responsible  for 
a  revival  which  is  meet- 
ing with  an  enthusiastic 
reaction  among  connois- 
seurs and  art  lovers  gen- 
erally. 
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A  Camera  Portrait  of  a  Child 

By   G.  MAILLARD   KESSLERE,  B.  P. 


One  0}  the  Artist's  radiant  interpretations 
of  aristocratic  child  life 
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A    decidedly  unique  sport  model  which    Voisin 

will  show  at  the  Foreign  Automotive  Exposition 

at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  November 


Voisin  10  horsepower  town  car  which  has  found 
favor  with  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Madame  Mille- 
rand,  Prince  Caraman   Chimay  and  other  fash- 
ionable continentals 


The  Mercedes  four-cylinder  car,  equipped  with 

super-charger  which  adds  mightily  to  its  power 

and  speed 


Foreign  Cars  Attain  a  Perfection  of  Grace 


S     ^"N      that      riotously     aesthetic     book, 
A    Rebours,    J.    K.    Huysmans    re- 
marks  callously   that,   while  we   do 
homage   to   the   exquisite   handicraft 
— ^^^— of   Nature,   as  it  is  especially  mani- 
fested   in    the   perfection   of   woman's   graces, 
we  must  not  underrate  the  aesthetic  skill  of 
men  as  exhibited  in  the  design  of  engines.    In 
comparison    with    great    locomotives,    women 
suffered,  he  thought,  not  a  little  in  grace,  har- 
mony of  line,  suggestiveness  of  power  as  con- 
veyed by  design.     "Unquestionably,"  he  says 
of  two  engines  which  particularly  pleased  him, 


A    Special   Benz   job,   a  sedan   limousine,   with 

basket-weave  design  on  the  body.    Benz  will  be 

one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Foreign  Automotive 

Show  in  November 

"there  is  not  one  among  the  frail  blondes  and 
majestic  brunettes  of  the  flesh  that  can  vie 
with  their  delicate  grace  and  terrific  strength." 
Albeit  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
Huysmans  suffered  from  an  inadequately 
compensated  love  or  bad  digestion,  or  perhaps 
no  more  than  an  irritating  hang-nail,  there 
may  be  enough  in  his  broken  simile  of  the 
locomotive  for  us  to  apply  it  with  even  greater 
force  to  motor  cars.  At  least  this  may  be 
said :  Our  preliminary  view  of  the  self-pro- 
pelled vehicles  which  will,  at  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Automotive  Association, 
be  reflected  in  the  polished  floors  of  the  Astor 
during   the   second   week   in   November,   per- 


ln  designing  this  brougham,  which  was  built  by 
Locke  &  Company,  Le  Baron  has  departed  en- 
tirely from  the  former  locomobile  model  and 
presents  a  car  which  has  room  for  five  passen- 
gers and  is  notable  for  its  long,  sweeping  lines 

suades  us  that   here  is  indeed  a  grace  which 
improves  on  Nature. 

The   exposition,   moreover,   promises  to   be 
an    affair   of   not   only    high    automotive    im- 


Labor   Committee.       Members   of   the   grand 
rnonde  have  promised  to  attend  in  numbers. 

But  more  of  that  anon.  The  public  at  this 
date  is  perhaps  most  interested  in  knowing 
what  new  departures  will  be  found  in  the 
foreign  models  at  this  exhibition.  It  is  prom- 
ised there  will  be  a  considerable  number  and 
a  great  variety.  Coming  directly  on  the  heels 
of  the  Paris  Salon,  the  show  at  the  Astor  will 
naturally  benefit  from  the  discoveries  made  in 
that  aesthetic  capital,  and  it  is  said  that  rrost 
of  the  exhibitors  will  ship  their  show  cars  di- 
rectly to  New  York  from  the  Paris  exhibition. 


A    Pankard    coupe    limousine    as    executed    by 

Binder   for    President    Millerand    and    Premier 

Poincare 

portance,  but  also  of  considerable  social  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  there  will  be  interspread 
during  the  week  a  series  of  entertainments, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  will  be  a  spe- 
cial night  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Child 


A  conservative  and  beautiful  limousine  body  by 

Fleetwood  on  a  Lincoln  chassis,  to  be  exhibited 

at  the  Foreign  Automotive  Show 

A  not  quite  complete  list  of  those  who  will 
have  exhibition  spaces  are  such  names  as  Fiat, 
Voisin,  Panhard,  Benz,  Rolls-Royce,  Hotch- 
kiss,  Lanchester,  Mercedes,  Steiger,  Minerva, 
Locomobile,  Brewster,  Lincoln  and  such  fa- 
mous carrossiers  as  Ralph  S.  Roberts,  Locke 
and  Company,  and  Kellner  and  Rothschild  of 
Paris. 

Among  the  items  which  will  engross  motor 
enthusiasts  at  the  Astor  Show  are  refinements 
in  body  design  and  innovations  in  the  mechani- 
cal structure  which — we  confidently  herald  it 
once  more — will  again  bring  the  automobile 
to  the  unsurpassable  nth.  The  coachmakers 
have  outdone  anything  heretofore  seen. 


Flat  "Spider,"  with  arm-chair  rumble  seat  for 
two    extra   passengers.     Its   four   cylinders   de- 
velop eighteen  horsepower,  as  well  as  record- 
breaking  economy  in  running 


An    excellent    example   of    the   new   streamline 

type  of  Renault  hood  on  the  big  six  chassis.    It 

is  equipped  with  the  four  wheel  servo-breaking 

device 


On  this  Lanchester  chassis  Brewster  has  built 
for  the  Foreign  Automotive  Show  a  distinctive 
enclosed-drive  limousine.     The  projecting  sun- 
shade and  windshield  is  a  distinctive  feature 
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'  I  HIS  group  shows  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  reproductions  to  be 
■*  found  in  the  Notman  Galleries.  The  library  table  in  carved  walnut 
is  Italian  and  so  is  the  chair  back  of  the  table,  while  the  chair  in  the 
foreground  is  Georgian.  They  can  be  upholstered  to  harmonize  with 
any  color  scheme.  The  table  lamps  are  mirror  black  Chinese  porcelain. 
A  visit  to  our  galleries  proves  you  may  have  in  your  own  home  repro- 
ductions which  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  priceless  originals  which  are 
to  be  found  in  museums  or  in  the  possession  of  collectors. 

Prices  may  be  made  through 
your  Dealer  or  Decorator 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
ZNewJ/ork 
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Arts  &  Decoration 

has  the  honor  to  announce  that 

Ralph  Adams  Cram 

has  consented  to  head  the  Board  of  Editors  now  con- 
ducting this  magazine,  and  in  addition  will  contribute 
a  signed  editorial  or  illustrated  article  to  each  issue. 

The  Board  of  Editors  follows : 

RALPH  ADAMS   CRAM 

HUGER  ELLIOTT  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

Managing  Editor 

Later  the  Board  will  be  supplemented  by  two  authorities 
of  international  reputation. 

"COR  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  names  than  with  the  achieve- 
*  ments  of  these  new  editors  of  ARTS  &.  DECORATION,  the  following  biographical 
summaries  are  taken  from  the  1923  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in  America." 


CRAM,  RALPH  ADAMS,  architect,  author;  b.  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.,  Dec.  16,  1863;  s.  Rev. William  Augustine 
and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Blake)  C. ;  brother  of  William 
Everett  C.  (q.  v.) ;  ed.  Augusta,  Me.,  Westford,  Mass.  and 
Exeter,  N.H.  (Litt.  D.  Princeton,  1910,  LL.D.  Yale  191 5) 
m.  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Elizabeth  Carrington,  d.  late 
Capt.  Clement  Carrington  Read  C.  S.  A.  of  Va.,  Sept.  20, 
1900.  Architect,  1889,  supervising  architect,  Princeton  U- 
Mem.  Nat.  Inst.  Arts  and  Letters;  Ex.-Pres.  Boston  Soc. 
Architects;  fellow Amer.  Academy  Arts  and  Sciences,  A.  I.  A. 
North  Bristol  Acad.,  Art.  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  London;  hon. 
corr.  mem.  Royal  Inst.  British  Architects;  A.N.A.;  mem. 
Am.  Federation  of  Arts,  Archtl.  Assn.  London.  Club  Cen- 
tury (New  York).  Author:  The  Decadent,  Black  Spirits 
and  White;  Church  Building  1901 ;  The  Ruined  Abbeys  of 
Great  Britain,  1906;  Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture 
and  the  Allied  Arts,  1906;  The  Gothic  Quest,  1907:  Ex- 
calibur,  1908;  The  Ministry  of  Art,  191 4;  Heart  of  Europe, 
1 9 1 5 ;  The  substance  of  Gothic,  1 9 1 7 ;  The  Nemesis  of  Me- 
diocrity, 1918;  the  Great  Thousand  Years,  1918;  The  Sins 
of  the  Fathers,  1919;  Walled  Towns,  1919,  Gold  Frankin- 
cense and  Myrrh,  1919;  Towards  the  Great  Peace,  1922. 
Home:  52  Chestnut  St.,  Boston  and  "Whitehall"  Sudbury, 
Mass.  Office:  248  Boylson  Street,  Boston  and  33  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ELLIOTT,  H'JGER,  art.  dir.  b.  Sewanee,  Tenn. ;  s.  John 
Barnwell  and  Lucy  (Huger)  E;  TulaneU.,  New  Orleans; 
B.  S.  Sch.  of  Architecture  (Columbia)  1900;  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  1903-j;  m.  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green 
(q.  v.)  of  Philadelphia,  June  3,  191 1.  Instr.  School  of 
Architecture,  U.  of  Pa.,    1899-1901,    1905-7.      Harvard, 


1907-8;  dir.  R.  I.  Sch.  of  Design,  1008-12;  superviser  of 
ednl.  work.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  and  dir.  dept. 
of  design,  Mus.  Scho.,  1912-20;  prim.  Scho.  of  the  Pa. 
Mus.  and  Sch.  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila.  and  in  charge  of 
ednl.  work  of  the  Mus.  1920-,  Mem.  Phil.  Art  Alliance 
(v.p.)  Alpha  Tau  Omega;  Sigma  XI,  Democrat,  Episcopa- 
lian. Club:  Art,  Home,  Allen  Lane;  Address:  320 S.  Broad 
St.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

EBERLEIN,  HAROLD  DONALDSON,  Author:  (with 
Horace  M.  Lippincott)  Colonial  Homes  of  Philadelphia 
and  Its  Neighborhood,  191 2;  Making  and  Furnishing  Out- 
door Rooms  and  Porches  (House  and  Garden  Making 
Books)  191 3;  Practical  Book  of  Period  Furniture,  191 4; 
Making  Walls  and  Ceilings  (House  and  Garden  Making 
Books)  191  5;  (with  Abbott  McClure),  Architect,  of  Colo- 
nial America,  191  y,  Practical  Book  of  Early  American  Arts 
and  Crafts,  1916;  Interiors,  Fireplaces  and  Furniture  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  19 16.  Home:  4328  Osage  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

ROBERTS,  MARY  FANTON,  editor;  b.  New  York, 
Jan.  1,  1874:  d.  W.  H.  and  Isabel  Agnes  Annable  Fanton; 
ed.  Albany  Female  Acad;  m.  W.  Carman  Roberts,  of 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Can.,  Dec.  i4,  1906.  Was  4  years  staff 
writer  on  Herald,  Tribune,  Journal  and  Sun,  New  York; 
Editor  Demorest  Mag.;  Editor-in-Chief  New  Idea  Wo- 
man's Mag. ;  on  editorial  staff  Woman's  Home  Companion; 
Mng.  editor  The  Craftsman;  editor  and  creator  The 
Touchstone  Mag.  Clubs:  MacDowell  Pen  and  Brush, 
Women's  City:  Home:  142  E.  18th  St.  Office:  50  VV. 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  new  board  of  Editors  ivill  begin  to  function  with  the  December  number. 
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FERDINAND  KELLER 

216-224    SOUTH    NINTH    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA 


English  Hot  Water 

Kettle,  Solid  Silver 

Period  of  1S05 


English 

Tea  Pot 

Period  1792 


Early 

American 
Tea  Pot 


The  old  English,  Irish  and  Early 
American  silver  shown  above  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  vast  collection  to 
be  seen  in  the  Ferdinand  Keller  Gal- 
leries. 

Included  in  this  collection  are — 
Antique  Sheffield  Tea  sets,  large  tea 
trays,  candelabra  bases,  vegetable 
dishes,  small  and  medium-sized  trays, 
coffee  urns  and  hot  water  kettles. 
American  and  English  antique  silver 
mugs,  hot  water  kettles,  tea  sets  and 
trays. 

A  large  assortment  of  miscellaneous 
silverware,  of  varied  periods  and  de- 
signs, both  odd  pieces  and  sets. 


The  Antique  Curly  Maple  Furniture 
illustrated  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing examples  of  Colonial  craftsman- 
ship. 

This  Curly  Maple  finds  place  in  the 
vast  collection  of  Early  American 
Furniture  at  Keller's,  and  consists  of 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  view  the  Early  American  Furni- 
ture, Antique  Silver,  and  Sheffield 
ware  at  Ferdinand  Keller's.  ' 


dressing  tables,  single,  three-quarter 
and  double  beds,  chests  of  drawers, 
leather  back  chairs,  children's  high 
chairs  and  mirrors. 


MAKE  A  LITTLE 
JOURNEY  TO  KELLERS 


ATELIERS:   PARIS 


"RE-CREATINQ  THE  SPIRIT 
OF   THE   OLD   MASTERS" 

THE  famous  Secretary  of  the  Dutuit 
collection  now  in  the  Petit  Palais 
Paris,  dates  from  the  later  part  of  the 
18th  Century.  It  is  easily  identified  as  of 
this  period  because  of  its  type  and  its 
elaborate  decoration  en  camaien.  The 
name  of  the  artist  who  designed  it  is 
not  known.  It,  however,  resembles  very 
closely  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Wallace 
collection  of  London,  ornamented  in  a 
similar  manner,  attributed  to  Dubois.  Its 
period  is  unquestionably  that  of  Louis 
XVIth.  One  of  the  above  photographs  is 
of  the  original,  and  the  other  is  a 
REPRODUCTION  made  in  our  ateliers, 
now  on  view  in  our  Exhibition  Rooms 
in  New  York. 

Our  importations  are  obtainable 

through  your  interior  decorator 

or  dealer. 


Uaxxftoed  cJiodart/. 

^-^    ^Antiques  &  Reproductions 
383  madison  avenue 

NEW   YORK 


£ 


'no. 
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Loais  XVI— 1774-1792 


The  style  of  this    Service   is   a   reversion 

to  the  early  classic,  and  while  the  weight 
is  massive,  the  decoration  is  purely  of 
the  period.  This  Service  'is  absolutely 
exclusive  with  this  Establishment. 

Photographs  of  other  Services  in 

many  styles  and  periods  forwarded 

upon  request 

<p|£  (Sift  ^ttjjgsrsHmt   fHooh 

Mailed  upon  request 

Illustrates  and  Prices 

Jewels,  Silver,  Watches,  Clocks 

Crystal,  Chima  and  Novelties 

The    exclusive    Importations 

and  Productions  of  this 

Establishment 


CHRONOLOGY 


BAILEY  &  KITCHEN 

136  Chestnut  Street 

1832  - 1846 

BAILEY  &  COMPANY 

136  Chestnut  Street 

1846  - 1859 

819  Chestnut  Street 

1859  - 1869 


Chestnut  and  Twelfth  Streets 

1869  -  1878 

BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 

Chestnut  and  Twelfth  Streets 

1878  -  1894 

BAILEY,  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  CO. 

Chestnut  and  Twelfth  Streets 

1894  - 1904 

1218-20-22  Chestnut  Street 

1904  - 1923 


A  Letter  From  London 


[Continued  from  page  17) 


'THE  man  whom  lion  hunters 
rarely  bag  is  Sir  James  Ha  trie. 
He  never  goes  into  society ;  he 
rarely  goes  anywhere;  he  is  so  shy 
he  has  few  friends;  he  lives  all 
alone  in  a  rather  mean  street  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  when  not  writing  ex- 
quisite plays  wanders  round  Lon- 
don by  himself  and  takes  his  din- 
ners at  a  cheap  restaurant.  But, 
wonder  of  wonders,  he  has  just 
rented  a  big  house  down  in  Glouces- 
tershire so  his  adopted  son  Peter 
Scott  may  meet  a  lot  of  nice  people 
— indeed  I  think  Jimmie  Barrie 
must  have  at  least  twenty  adopted 
children.  Peter  is  the  son  of  Cap- 
tain Scott  who  die.d  pn  his  Antartic 
expedition.  The  posthumous 
honour  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  statue  of 
Scott,  just  off  Pall  Mall,  was 
sculptured  by  Lady  Scott.  She 
married  another  hero,  Hilton 
Young,  who  lost  an  arm  in  the 
famous  Zebrugge  affair  and  their 
first  baby  has  just  been  christened. 
Peter  Scott  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  creator  of  Peter  Pan. 
The  statue  of  Peter  Pan  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  so  beloved  by 
children,  is  I  suppose  one  of  the 
very  few  statues  erected  to  purely 
fictional  characters. 

]\jRS.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is 
now  in  your  country  accom- 
panying "the  little  Welsh  wizard" 
on  his  lightning  tour.  She  is  quite 
a  good  speaker  on  her  own  account. 
The  present  British  Prime  Min- 
ister has  a  wife,  but  if  she  walked 
along  the  Strand  I  doubt  if  one 
person  in  a  thousand  would  recog- 
nise her.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  a 
widower  and  Mr.  Balfour  a  bach- 
elor. Mrs.  Asquith,  however,  is 
in  her  way  almost  as  well  known 
as  Mr.  Asquith.  Still,  being  the 
wife  of  a  British  Minister  counts 
almost  as  little  as  being  the  wife 
of  a  bishop. 

I  do  not  know  the  young  Amer- 
ican lady  who  has  just  become  Lady 
Leigh,  but  I  often  meet  Lord  Leigh 
at  "functions" — a  spry  old  boy,  al- 
ways to  be  seen  at  jolly  dance 
parties  and  who  has  a  tender  heart 
for  old  cab  horses;  indeed  I  think 
he  is  chairman  of  some  benevolent 
fund  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
last  time  I  met  him  was  at  a  young 
peoples  hop  when  I  was  looking 
after  a  young  relative  and  he  knew 
"all  the  latest  steps"  and  only  the 
day  before  I  met  him  at  a  luncheon 
party  given  by  Mrs.  George  Pinck- 
ard,  whose  acquaintance  by  the  way 
I  first  made  some  years  ago  in  New 
York.       She    has    two    delightful 


daughters     called      "Coral"      and 
"Cherry." 

1MOW  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  back  from  his  ranching 
holiday  in  Canada  I  understand 
high  influences  are  being  brought 
to  bear  to  get  him  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  marry  some  nice  girl.  But 
the  Prince  of  Wales  makes  no 
secret  he  prefers  his  freedom,  and 
some  august  relatives  are  inclined 
to  be  distressed  at  his  lack  of  desire 
to  settle  down. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  be- 
lief that  motor  cars  are  pushing 
horses  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  fox 
hunting  is  as  popular  in  England 
as  ever  it  was.  It  was  always  a 
distinction  to  be  a  master  of  hounds, 
though  the  honour  was  an  expensive 
one  and  a  good  many  country  men, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  cash,  have 
been  obliged  to  give  it  up.  During 
the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been 
quite  a  common  thing  for  some 
famous  lady  to  take  charge  of  the 
local  pack  and  I  hear  that  Lady 
Blanche  and  Lady  Katherine  Ber- 
esford,  sisters  of  the  Marquis  of 
VVaterford,  have  just  taken  over  the 
joint  mastership  of  the  Waterford 
pack.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
troubles  Ireland  is  still  a  great 
hunting  country.  When  I  was 
over  there  two  years  ago  and  when 
murder  and  rapine  was  stalking  the 
land  I  condoled  with  my  hostess 
that  with  so  much  shooting  hunting 
must  have  come  to  an  end.  "Ncto- 
at  all,"  she  replied,  "we  may  be  shot 
at  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  but  there  is  always  a  truce 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  for  then 
everybody  is  out  fox  hunting." 

"VtTE  are  all  very  sorry  at  the 
death  of  Lady  Lambourne, 
who  was  a  wonderful  hostess  down 
at  Bishop's  Hall  in  Essex.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  in  whose 
presence  it  was  always  refreshing  to 
be.  When  well  over  seventy  she 
aeroplaned  from  London  to  Paris. 
Before  being  raised  to  the  peer- 
age her  husband  was  Colonel  Mark 
Lockwood — "Uncle  Mark"  every- 
body called  him  and  famous  for  I 
do  not  know  how  many  years  for 
always  wearing  a  tremendous  posey 
in  his  button  hole  and  always  have 
a  wide-winged  shepherds  plaid  sort 
of  tie.  When  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Kitchen  Committee  and  sometimes 
the  decorum  of  the  Legislature  was 
disturbed  by  wags  hackling  "Uncle 
Mark"  about  the  quality  or  price 
of  the  food  and  drink — chiefly  I 
fancy  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  return  an  extremely  witty  reply. 
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3)i  Salvo 

SBr others 

Smporters  of 

Antiques 


SKadison  Jtvenue  at  SOth  Street 
SCeta  ^ork  City 


ANNOUNCE  the  return  from 
abroad  of  Mr.  Bernardo  Di 
Salvo  with  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing and  unusual  collection  of  early 
French,  Italian  and  English  antiques. 
In  the  collection  are  some  rare  pieces 
of  fine  old  glass,  tapestries,  furniture, 
needlepoint,  brocades,  damasks  and 
a  large  variety  of  exquisite  objets  d'art. 

We  specialize  in  the  reproduction  of 
English  and  French  furniture. 


Your  personal  examination  of  the  collection  or 
your  correspondence  concerning    it    is    invited. 


I  %nrioxx,  I 
!  |ru-<?,  &  i 
I  Biilstm  I 

46  East  51 Street 
.\ew  York. 


Jl 


SnttrcLy  devoted 

to  interior  jurai.shi.nqs 

and  art  objects. 


Jhe  Creatiorc  of  czj3ecLu,tLfcLl  Snserrhhle 
becomes  a.  simple  matter  when,  i/ou  avciLL 
yourself  of  the  expert  a.dbvtce  of  tra.LrvecL 
^Decorators  either  in  the  selection,  of  cc: 
single  piece  of  furniture,  the  plasuxinq  of  an 
entire   honxe   or  t/ie  decoration,   of  a  room. 
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Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


Bedroom  with 

Satinwood 

Commodes  and 

Amaranth 

Color 

Scheme 


WORKROOMS: 
551   W.  42nd  Street 


(5%  G^oTtic/ier  &  Cot 

FACTORY:    18th  to  19th  Street,  Avenue  C 


PARIS: 

Faubourg  Poissonniere 
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The  Dominotiers,   Inventors  of 
a)-  Wallpaper 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


octavo  books.  To  these  he 
added  stencil  decorations  of  flow- 
ers and  ornaments  in  distemper 
lacquer  colors.  "These  papers 
were  very  pleasing,  being  polished 
as  playing  cards  are  polished,  and 
they  had  quite  a  vogue  up  to  the 
moment  when  'illuminated'  wall- 
papers took  their  place  and  they 
went  out  of  favor." 

The   Dominotiers  Adopt 
Wood  Blocks 

JN  1586  the  "first  and  real 
Dominotiers,"  by  permission  of 
the  king,  combined  with  some 
wood  engravers  to  enlarge  their 
industry,  and  formed  a  corpora- 
tion or  guild  whose  members  were 
called  "Dominotiers,  Tapissiers 
and  Imagiers" — Dominotiers,  be- 
cause they  were  makers  of  domino 
or  marbleized  papers,  as  we  have 
seen ;  Tapissiers,  because  they 
printed  on  paper  the  designs  of 
upholstery  stuffs,  or  made  paper 
hangings  to  use  in  "upholstering" 
walls;  Imagiers,  because  they  had 
the  right  to  print  from  rough 
wood  blocks  "images,"  or  por- 
traits, or  scenes  from  mythological 
fables  or  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

All  of  these  different  industries, 
it  is  plain  ot  see,  still  had  to  do 
^ith  the  embellishment  of  paper 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  in- 
troduction of  printing  from  wood 
blocks,  and  perhaps  from  copper 
plates,  was  the  innovation  that 
came  into  prominence  with  the 
formation  of  the  guild. 

It  is   quite   natural    that,    from 
this  time  on,  the  word  Dominotier 
should   be   generally   used    to   de- 
scribe the  men  who  did  all  these 
various  kinds  of  work.    The  pub- 
lic  very   quickly   forgot   that   the 
name    had    heretofore    been    asso- 
ciated only  with   marbled   papers. 
Nicot,    for    example,    in     1606 
gives  us  the  following  definition : 
"Dominotier   is    he    who 
makes     and     sells     dominos, 
that    is   to    say,    pictures 
(images)  and  works  of  paint- 
ed   likenesses    (pourtracture) 
both    printed    on    paper     and 
engraved     on     wood     or     on 
copper." 

The  "Images"  of  the  Guild 

POPULAR  scenes,  or  pictures, 
%  printed  from  wood  blocks,  were 
perhaps  the  product  of  the  Domi- 
notiers next  in  favor  to  Domino 
papers. 

These  "images,"  as  they  were 
called  in  the  16th  century,  were 
eagerly  bought  by  the  peasants  and 
•  the  bourgeois  to  decorate  their 
walls ;  all  the  more  so,  because  each 
one  usually  bore  some  printed  ex- 
planation in  the  form  of  a  title, 
legend,    proverb,    or    popular   say- 


ing either  in  prose  or  in  verse,  "to 
make  people  laugh." 

They  might  be  compared  in  gen- 
eral style  to  the  comic  supple- 
ments of  our  Sunday  newspapers. 
Very  likely  they  were  not  vastly 
different  in  effect,  for  they  were 
colored  by  hand  in  crude  reds, 
greens,  blues  and  yellows.  Local 
political  events  swere  sometime 
carricatured,  and  sometimes  more 
serious  events  of  historical  im- 
portance were  portrayed.  For 
the  use  of  the  Church,  the  Domi- 
notiers were  also  accustomed  to 
issue  a  great  many  religious  pic- 
tures. 

The  descriptions  and  legends 
printed  on  these  images  added 
greatly  to  their  popularity,  but  in- 
volved the  Dominotiers  in  many 
difficult   problems. 

At  that  epoch  the  most  rigid 
lines  were  drawn  between  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  guilds.  The 
trades  unions  of  today,  intent  as 
they  are  on  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges,  cannot 
equal  the  French  Corporations  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in 
their   restrictions. 

The  right  to  use  type  belonged 
at  that  time  exclusively  to  the 
Guild  of  the  Printers  and  Book 
Sellers  who  considered  the  Dom- 
inotiers and  their  Images  an  in- 
fringement on  this  monopoly. 

Much  legislation  may  be  found 
in  French  archives  concerning  this 
weighty  and  important  subject.  In 
1586,  1618  and  1649,  there  are 
decrees  obtained  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Booksellers  and  Printers 
establishing  exactly  what  sort  of 
press  the  Dominotiers  are  per- 
mitted to  use.  It  must  be  limited 
to  a  certain  size  and  must  not  on 
any  excuse  be  the  sort  of  press 
that  can  be  used  for  printing  type. 
By  the  same  decrees,  the  Dom- 
inotiers are  put  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Booksellers  and 
Printers.  They  are  forbidden  to 
make  or  sell  any  indecent  pictures. 
They  are  also  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  confiscation,  to  possess  any 
font  of  type  that  could  be  used  for 
printing. 

The  Dominotiers,  then,  were 
obliged  to  cut  their  descriptions 
by  hand  on  the  same  wood  blocks 
on  which  they  engraved  their  pic- 
tures— which  must  have  been  a 
difficult  and  laborious  task. 

In  1686  there  is  a  law  that  the 
Syndic,  or  Head  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  District,  shall  visit  the 
workshop  of  the  Dominotiers  to 
see  if  they  keep  the  rules. 

Happily  a  slightly  more  liberal 
arrangement  was  made  in  1723. 
This  article,  which  is  the 
XCVIIth  in  the  regulations  for 
the  Booksellers  and  Printers 
issued  by  the  State  Council  of  the 
King,  decrees  that,  if  the  Domino- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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il         winter  days 
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;  quite  the  proper  thing  today 
nr  home  with  sunshine  aeain 


your  home  with  sunshine  against  dismal 


How  can  it  be  done? 

By  the  selection  of  the  right  curtaining 
for  your  windows ! 

For  example,  Quaker  Oxford  Cross  Net 
is  known  as  the  Sunshine  Curtaining. 

That's  because  when  hung  at  a  window,  Ox- 
ford Cross  Net  seems  to  have  caught  in  its 
mesh  a  glint  of  sunshine  that  brightens  and 
"warms"  a  room  a  hundred  per  cent. 

This  effect  is  gained  by  weaving  a  touch 
of  color  (sunproof  and  tubproof)  into  the 
fabric  of  the  curtain. 

A  booklet  of  Oxford  Cross  Nets  and  also 
"Concerning  Window  Draperies"  will  be  sent 
free  if  you  mention  the  name  of  the  best  retailer 
in  window  draperies  in  your  city  or  shopping 
center.  Otherwise  enclose  ten  cents  in  stamps. 


The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries  and  Auction  Rooms 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

REED   H.  WALMER.   AUCTIONEER 

Weekty  Public  Sales  or 

Important  Art,  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and   Personal  Effects  of  every  description  for  Inheritance 

Tax  and  other  purposes 

Let  us  send  you   Catalogs  of  Forthcoming   Sales. 


Claude  Monet  and 
Georges  Clemenceau 
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built  in  the  side  of  his  rambling 
house  and  works.  Just  recently 
he  has  been  painting  on  the  series 
of  Lily  Pond  canvases  for  the 
Japanese  collector.  He  toils  on 
several  canvases  during  the  course 
of  a  day,  going  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  light  changes  or  as  his 
inspiration  moves  him.  These  are 
the  ethereal  things  of  his  latter 
days,  the  painters  will  tell  you. 

But  perhaps  there  is  another 
reason  for  their  pallid  tones,  for 
the  indefinite  line,  for  the  lack  of 
genius  in  the  locale  which  gave  his 
earlier  impressionist  works  their 
wonderful  charm.  Monet  the 
artist,  talking  there  with  Clemen- 
ceau is  inspiring  as  a  figure  of 
great  days  gone  by,  as  a  great 
painter  and  master.  But  Monet 
as  a  great  genius  of  today  is  a 
pathetic  figure.  He  can  hardly 
see:  blindness  is  creeping  on  in 
the  midst  of  this  paradise  of 
flowers.  He  does  not  talk  to  folks 
outside,  he  does  not  like  to  admit 
that  the  cateract  over  one  eye  is 
not  yet  successfully  cleared  off  by 
the  celebrated  Paris  surgeons  who 
have  just  operated  on  him.  He 
perhaps  would  not  mention  that 
an  incipient  cataract  on  the  other 
eye  may  some  day  complete  his 
affliction.  Yet  with  Clemenceau, 
his  old  "copain,"  he  can  be  frankfi 
and  young  and  reminiscent. 
Clemenceau  is  none  too  active 
himself.  Americans  will  remem- 
ber this  old  tiger  during  his  recent 
tour  in  the  United  States.  He 
tires  quickly.  The  wide  garden  is 
ideal  for  these  two  friends.  They 
walk  about  with  canes.,  from 
flower  bed  to  bosquet,  up  and 
down  the  gravel  paths.  Perhaps 
they  will  cross  the  road  to  the 
Lily  Pond  park  and  walk  farther 
afield,  but  always  in  the  magic 
realm  of   Monet's  flowery  world. 

Like  Clemenceau,  Monet  too, 
has  a  limousine  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  the  outside  world.  Time 
was  when  Monet  used  to  prowl 
about  the  slopes  of  Giverny  like 
any  other  painter  looking  for 
landscapes,  for  bits  of  flowers  and 
shrubbery  to  put  on  canvas.  But 
as  the  years  passed,  the  inevitable 
followers  of  genius  arrived  to  sit 
at  his  feet.  He  liked  some  of 
them.  He  even  talked  art  to  these 
strangers.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  even  further  in  the  particu- 
lar field  of  art  that  has  made 
Giverny  famous.  Renoir,  Picasso, 
Cezanne  —  many  satellites  came 
and  went.  MacMonnies  the  sculp- 
tor came  to  Giverny.  Frieseke,  the 
American  painter,  came  there; 
Louis  Rittman — scores  of  them  ar- 
rived. 

Then  the  Normandy  farm- 
houses began  to  look  surprisingly 
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prosperous.  Foreign  painters  with 
incomes;  some  of  them  took  over 
these  old  places  and  rilled  the 
gardens  with  flowers.  Some  of 
them  even  painted  the  shutters 
and  iron  work  green ;  that  pale 
vernal  green  of  Monet's  that  might 
make  a  hem  for  Prosperpine's 
spring  garments,  began  to  brighten 
everywhere  in  Giverny.  Cottage 
roofs  were  punctured  through  to 
make  way  for  broad  skylights, 
Normandy  brass  was  polished  and 
geraniums  planted  here  and  there, 
wistaria  was  trained  to  droop 
more  lazily  over  the  decorated 
doorways.  The  painter  students 
arrived  from  Montparnasse  and 
Montmartre  in  Paris  and  the  old 
master  began  to  stay  more  and 
more  in  his  garden.  He  no  longer 
wandered  about  like  a  vagabond. 
He  would  have  been  followed  by 
a  score  of  brazen  neophytes.  Then 
Monet  had  meanwhile  been  to 
London,  to  the  Midi  in  France, 
to  Venice  and  other  beauty  spots. 
He  was  already  famous.  His  big 
garden  was  planted  and  growing 
in  a  thousand  unpainted  land- 
scapes and  flower  pictures. 

Today  when  he  goes  about  be- 
yond the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
garden  he  goes  in  this  luxurious 
limousine;  like  Clemenceau  he 
sallies  forth  in  his  Vendee  habita- 
tion, the  only  apparent  luxury  that 
either  one  possesses.  These  two 
"Vieillards"  tour  the  countryside 
and  speed  along  for  miles,  but  in- 
evitably return  to  the  garden. 

What  do  they  actually  talk 
"lioout  someone  asked  the  other  day. 
What  does  Monet  talk  about  to 
Clemenceau  and  what  does  Cle- 
menceau say  to  Monet.  Quite  nat- 
urally, being  two  splendid  old 
Frenchmen,  they  talk  about  the 
good  things  of  life.  They  talk  about 
old  reunions,  of  good  dinners, 
good  wines,  small  gossip  about 
their  "boy"  friends  in  Paris,  but 
not  much  on  art  or  politics. 
Clemenceau  could  be  depended  on 
to  say  nothing  of  politics.  Monet 
likes  best  to  talk  to  his  painter 
friends  about  the  choice  spots  in 
France  where  one  can  live  well 
as  well  as  paint  well. 

According  to  a  friend  who  was 
present  at  Monet's  last  talk  with 
Renoir  the  artists  laughed  and 
joked  mostly  about  some  feasting 
they  had  done  together  and  about 
the  old  days  in  France  when  tav- 
ern keepers  threw  in  good  Bur- 
gundy as  part  of  the  "prix  fixe." 
But  they  never  discussed  art. 
What  profit  could  either  gain? 
Renoir  and  Monet  could  not  have 
taught  each  other  much  of  art. 
Monet  had  his  convictions,  so  did 
Renoir.  They  were  fellow  artists 
only.  But  Claude  Monet  and 
Georges  Clemenceau,  they  are 
what  one  might  call  soul  friends. 

Never  were  two  human  beings 
more  dissimilar.     Monet  living  in 
a   world  of  color,   fragrance,   and 
{Continued  on  page  63) 


STATEMENT   OF   THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGE- 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,   REQUIRED   BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912. 
Of    Arts    &    Decoration,    published     monthly    at     New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  1,  1923. 

State   of   New   York,    County   of    New    York,    ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Adam  Dingwall, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of 
Arts  &  Decoration,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the   reverse  of  this   form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,    managing   editor,    and    business    managers    are: 

Publisher— The  Judd  Magazines,  Inc.  50  W.  47th  St., 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Editor— Perriton  Maxwell,  50  W.  47th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor — Perriton  Maxwell,  50  West  47th 
St.,   New   York,   N.  Y. 

Business  Manager — Adam  Dingwall,  50  W.  47th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the   owners   are: 

The  Judd  Magazines,  Inc.,  50  W.  47th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  A.  Judd,  Belle  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Hartley  Davis,  33d  Street  and  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,   N.  Y. 

Adam  Dingwall,  704  West  End  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

A.   S.   Wilson,   51   East  42d   Street,   New   York,   N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities    are:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiants  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than   as   so   stated   by  him. 

ADAM  DINGWALL,  Business   Manager. 

Sworn  to  and   subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of 
September,    1923.       (Sea])     ALBERT  B.  BEELAND, 
Notary   Public,   New   York   County,   New   York   County   Clerk's 

No.  102.     New  York  Register's  No.  4195. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 
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Claude  Monet  and 
^Georges  Clemenceau 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

sunlit  days,  in  a  house  that  looks 
like  one  of  his  canvases  rendered 
in  wood  and  stone  and  living 
plants.  Clemenceau's  home,  on 
the  bleak  Vendeean  shore,  is  no 
flowered  villa.  He  comes  and 
goes  from  a  long,,  whitewashed 
hut.  Literally  it  is  a  coastwise 
shack,  a  few  rooms  on  end,  along 
one  rectangular  plan,  though 
beautifully  situated  overlooking 
the  sea.  His  garden  is  a  pine 
forest.  His  flower  beds  are  drifts 
of  dry  pine  needles  and  old  leaves, 
moss  and  stone  and  sand.  He  has 
no  lily  pond,  but  he  has  the  broad 
beating  ocean.  Adorning  his 
"estate"  which  he  rents  for  twenty 
dollars  a  month  or  a  year,  the 
exact  figure  doesn't  really  matter, 
there  are  tokens  of  his  great  role 
when  the  world  was  looking  to- 
ward France  to  perform  a  super- 
human task.  Inside  his  little 
barren  study  are  a  few  trinkets 
from  sundry  kings  and  presidents. 
That  is  all.  Clemenceau  has  his 
limousine,  two  domestics  and  his 
valet  Francois.  Monet  also  has 
two  domestics.  But  he  has  five 
gardeners.  The  maid  and  cook 
merely  look  after  the  house,  pre- 
pare dinner  and  keep  the  brass 
shining. 

The  real  domestics  of  Monet 
are  his  five  gardeners.  Their 
brooms  are  their  scythes  and  sickles 
ai:t(  their  dust  cloths  are  their 
trowels  and  wooden  implements 
that  set  the  flowers  on  the  carpet 
of  this  beautiful  dwelling  under 
the  trees.  They  are  fully  as  jeal- 
ous of  the  master  as  Clemenceau's 
Francois  is  of  his  "Monsieur  le 
President."  Approach  too  closely 
to  either  side  of  the  road  lying 
between  the  two  Monet  gardens 
and  a  long  scythe  will  pop  up 
from  behind  some  hedge  or  tree 
and  its  owner  will  gaze  rather 
steadily  at  the  intruder.  Nothing 
will  be  said  but  the  intruder  un- 
derstands that  the  blades  of  grass 
in  this  region  are  each  immortal- 
ized on  some  canvas  or  other  and 
that  wanton  feet  must  not  tres- 
pass. One  generally  moves  on  up 
the  road  and  steals  a  last  sight  at 
the  lily  pond  before  continuing 
the  road  into  Giverny. 

But  despite  the  contrast  of  these 
habitations,  both  owners  enjoy 
visiting  each  other.  Monet  goes 
on  trips  to  the  Vendee  when 
Clemenceau  does  not  come  to  the 
garden.  However,  Monet's  trips 
must  become  fewer.  Perhaps  he 
has  made  his  last  voyage  to  the 
unlovely  house  of  the  Tiger. 
Clemenceau  was  but  lately  a  guest 
of  Monet,  and  the  master  was 
confined  more  or  less  within  doors. 
His  eye  was  not  yet  rested  from 
■  the  operation.  This  time  Monet 
seemed  peculiarly  interested  in 
some  canvases  he  was  working  on. 
Perhaps  this  interest  in  painting 
was  prophetic  of   a  time  when  a 
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grim  tragedy  will  overtake  Giv- 
erny, when  Monet  will  no  longer 
see  the  nuances  of  light  and  color. 
Such  tragedies  have  occured  in 
life  from  time  to  time.  Milton, 
Beethoven,  Homer,  Byron.  Mil- 
ton was  blind,  though  he  could 
dream  and  tell  his  dreams  in  im- 
perishable verse.  Beethoven  was 
deaf,  Beethoven  was  spared  the 
outside  raucous  of  a  silly  babbling 
world,  and  wrote  the  melodies  that 
welled  up  in  his  genius  in  tran- 
quil streams  of  pure  harmony. 
Homer  was  blind,  said  to  have 
been  a  vagabond,  but  he  could 
write  like   Milton.      Byron   loved 


life  like  a  young  Satyr  drunk  on 
Spring.  No  mad  poet  loved  to 
roam  mountains  or  fields  more 
than  Byron,  but  he  could  hardly 
walk,  so  he  dwelt  among  books 
and  verses  writing  of  a  life  and 
times  that  have  been  accredited  to 
him,  but  in  which  he  could  have 
hardly  taken  an  active  part. 

With  Monet  the  affliction  might 
surpass  pathos.  A  painter  must 
see.  Once  a  Greek  sculptor,  said 
to  have  been  a  slave,  carved  a 
famous  lion  in  full  relief.  A 
sculptor  can  touch  clay  and  model 
though  he  be  blind,  but  a  painter, 
and  such  a  painter  of  impressions, 


of  atmosphere,  of  zephyrs  and 
nodding  flowers  and  sky  reflec- 
tions huddled  about  bright  water 
liles,  must  have  eyes  that  are  not 
closed  to  the  sun.  Claude  Monet 
may  yet  be  spared  this  tragedy. 
Perhaps  in  his  solitary  way,  Clem- 
enceau, might  also  be  ending  his 
days  in  affliction.  Perhaps  he  has 
stood  the  last  time  in  the  tribune 
and  hurled  war  at  a  mad  world  ; 
age  is  taming  his  fiery  spirit,  and 
like  Napoleon,  this  grim  warrior 
friend  of  a  great  painter  may 
come  down  from  the  mountain 
storms  and  end  his  days  in  solitary 
wandering  by  the  voiceless  sea. 
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More  About  Art  Fakers 

Some    Frauds  That    Have    Been   Handed    Down  the  Ages* 
and  the  Attitude  of  the  Museums 

By  MONSIEUR  X 


I  AM  criticized  for  placing  the 
professions  in  the  pillory  with 
the  makers  of  counterfeit  master- 
pieces. But  members  of  these  pro- 
fessions have  long  placed  both 
themselves  and  their  colleagues 
there.  Kipling,  in  his  dedication 
of  the  "Barrack  Room  Ballades," 
admits  that  he  had  heard  men  sing 
by  land  and  sea  and  took  from 
these  songs  what  he  thought  he 
might  require,  as  when  "  'Omer 
smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre."  But 
Kipling  is  one  of  the  most  careful 
men  in  guarding  his  copyright, 
justified,  no  doubt,  as  Goldsmith 
was  defended  by  his  friends,  in 
touching  nothing  that  he  did  not 
adorn ! 

According  to  Herodotus,  Ho- 
mer had  the  "Little  Iliad"  and 
"Phocais"  stolen  from  him  by 
Thestorides  who  took  them  to 
Chios  and  gained  fame  there  as  a 
poet  by  reciting  them  as  his  own. 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibafiez  says  that 
after  many  centuries  "there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  what  constitutes 
plagiarism."  Elect  a  department 
store  detective  or  anyone  else  deal- 
ing with  kleptomaniacs  as  judge  of 
the  matter  and  he  would  probably 
make  the  plagiarism  clear  enough  ; 
although  the  Japanese  have  no 
quotation  marks,  and,  for  that 
matter,  quotation  marks  are  not 
used  in  Holy  Writ.  Anatole 
France  wrote  an  "Apology  for 
Plagiarism."  The  preceptor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Mothe  le  Vayer,  said 
that  one  might  rob  as  the  bees  do, 
without  hurting  anyone,  but  not 
as  the  ants  do,  which  is  sheer  theft. 
Robert  H.  Davis,  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  buying  manu- 
script, says  that  plagiarism  is  on 
the  increase.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  that  a  cinema  firm  is  not 
sued  charged  with  stealing  a  plot. 

Whom  do  the  makers  of  coun- 
terfeit art  rob?  They  do  not  in- 
jure the  ancient  master.  They 
add,  in  fact,  to  his  celebrity,  show- 
ing how  truly  resourceful  and  pro- 
lific he  was  in  his  handiwork! 
They  do  not  degrade  art  itself,  for 
the  best  critics  glorify  the  frauds 
as  the  greatest  efforts  of  genius! 
It  stands,  that  they  rob  the  con- 
sumer, the  ultimate  buyer, — mu- 
seum or  millionaire.  But  the 
public  is  edified  and  educated  to 
art's  achievements,  and  the  mil- 
lionaire, often  sophisticated,  is 
more  than  pleased  to  pay  the  price. 

I  believe  that  part  of  the  motive 
of  the  artist  producing  a  fine 
painting  or  piece  of  statuary  and 
calling  it  a  masterpiece  of  some 
mighty  man  of  the  ages  gone  is 
sheer  delight  in  putting  something 
across  where  mediocrity  is  the 
judge.  Clearly  they  are  not  prof- 
iteers, these  producers  of  "modern 
antiques."  Bastianini,  as  stated, 
getting    in    the    neighborhood    of 


seventy  dollars  for  a  bust  which 
the  Louvre  later  paid  more  than 
$3,000  for,  was  clearly  not  a  busi- 
ness man  engaged  in  common 
fraud,  and  he  was  not  seeking 
money  when  he  proved  that  his 
was  the  hand  that  had  produced 
the  work  over  which  Paris  raved. 
When  Chatterton  quaintly  called 
his  OAvn  work  "The  Ryse  of 
Peyncteyne  yn  Englande"  he  was 
not  trying  to  impose  a  fraud,  but 
to  introduce  himself  and  his  ef- 
forts despite  the  crass  idolatry  of 
the  antique  at  the  expense  of  the 
living. 

We  do  not  treasure  fragments 
of  the  Argo  now,  but  the  element 
of  our  quests  and  credulity  is  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  Seneca. 
The  names  of  our  revered  fore- 
fathers who  came  over  in  the 
"Mayflower,"  for  example,  are 
like  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod.  And 
many  of  the  Christian  Centuries 
worshipped,  and  some  of  the 
churches  still  cherish,  authenticat- 
ed fragments  of  the  Cross.  They 
would  still  be  impressive,  collected 
into  one  Museum,  at  least  as  a 
study  of  the  different  kinds  of 
wood  employed.  Sacred  Fraud 
has  a  shrine  and  literature  of  its 
own.  In  fact,  the  fakers  of  Flor- 
ence and  Rome  could  always  de- 
pend upon  religious  patronage.  Hrf 
they  could  not  among  the  lordly 
buyers  of  Britain  or  the  million- 
aire collectors  of  America  unload 
a  "masterpiece"  under  the  title  of, 
say,  "Marsyas  Flayed  by  Apollo," 
they  could  change  the  legend  to 
"The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew" and  sell  it  to  the  Church! 

The  wisdom  against  throwing 
stones  when  you  dwell  behind 
glass  walls  applies  to  all  of  us, 
including  the  devotees  whose  an- 
tiques are  sheltered  behind  cathe- 
dral panes.  When  you  begin  to 
study  fraud  with  critical  acumen, 
you  have  humanity  under  observa- 
tion. The  difference  between  the 
deceptions  which  caused  Seneca  to 
smile  and  the  fakes  of  to-day  is 
that  ours  are  organized  and  on  a 
colossal  scale.  Take  the  "Levi- 
athan," pride  of  the  new  American 
merchant  marine,  a  matchless  ship, 
built  by  the  Germans,  baptized 
"The  Vaterland"  and  launched  in 
the  North  Sea.  Recently  it  raced 
across  the  Atlantic  beating  the 
"Majestic,"  and  our  papers 
thrilled  with  the  superiority,  in 
any  supreme  test,  of  American 
over  British  craft.  Yet  the  British 
could  find  some  balm  in  defeat 
in  the  reflection  that  their  proud 
vessel  was  built  by  the  Germans, 
too. 

The  business  of  repainting  and 
renaming  masterpieces  or  multiply- 
ing their  replicas  is  not  justified 
by  the  discovery  that  thousands  of 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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men,  many  of  them  of  genius,  are 
engaged  in  it  in  every  field  of  art, 
but  it  serves  to  explain  the  sig- 
nificance behind  the  contemporary 
charges  against  the  Museums  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  would 
be  becoming  in  the  authorities  and 
experts  to  admit  that  they  have 
been  taken  in  by  these  frauds.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  museum 
in  the  world,  and  certainly  not  one 
of  the  solemn  experts,  has  been 
proof  against  the  wide  campaign 
in  the  selling  of  counterfeits. 

gULLA,  who  flourished  in  the 
century  just  before  Christ,  was 
perhaps  the  most  ardent  collector 
the  world  has  known,  even  putting 
people  to  death  to  get  their  works 
of  art.  Were  that  dictator  alive 
today,  he  would  have  to  engineer 
a  wide  massacre  in  Italy  to  corner 
the  "antiques."  We  do  not  go  to 
Sulla's  extreme  in  our  worship  of 
ancient  things,  but  our  own,  like 
all  other  ages,  is  under  the  domi- 
nance of  antiquity.  In  many  of 
the  families  of  England  an  axe 
used  to  figure  proudly  in  the  es- 
cutcheon to  signify  that  an  ances- 
tor went  to  the  block.  When 
Chatterton  submitted  to  Horace 
Walpole  a  manuscript  purporting 
to  have  been  "wroten  by  T.  Row- 
lei,  1469,  for  Mastre  Canynge," 
the  famous  politician,  man  of  let- 
ters and  collector  replied  that  the 
verses  were  "wonderful  for  their 
harmony  and  spirit."  But  when 
Gray  and  Mason  said  that  the 
work,  though  beautiful,  was  mod- 
ern, Walpole  wrote  again  to  the 
unhappy  author  advising  the  youth 
to  stick  to  his  lawyer's  office. 
This  famous  incident  in  the  long 
controversy  over  Chatterton  is  not 
the  only  revelation  of  Walpole's 
incapacity  to  recognize  the  genius 
of  his  period. 

In  1761,  in  a  letter  to  George 
Montagu  seeking  that  gentleman's 
cooperation  in  collecting  antique 
furniture,  Walpole  wrote:  "Dicky 
Bateman  has  picked  up  a  whole 
cloiste  full  of  old  chairs  in  Here- 
fordshire where  he  bought  them  in 
farm  houses  for  three  and  six  pence 
and  a  crown  apiece.  They  are  of 
wood,"  added  Walpole,  "the  seats 
triangular,  the  backs,  arms  and 
legs  loaded  with  turnery."  But 
what  was  best  about  them  was 
that  they  were  old.  By  1778, 
however,  a  year  before  the  death 
of  Thomas  Chippendale,  that 
master  craftsman's  work  was 
crowding  its  way  into  English 
homes,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
author  of  "The  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III."  Walpole 
was  too  exquisite  a  lover  of  the 
antique  in  art  to  sit  in  a  Chip- 
pendale chair!  He  was  altogether 
a  superior  man,  an  expert  in  art, 
and  in  letters,  dismissing  as  of  no 
abiding  interest  such  upstarts  as 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon  and 
Hume,  and  with  a  shrug  and  sneer 
sending  Chatterton  to  buy  arsenic. 


In  the  year  mentioned,  Walpole 
writing  to  the  Rev.  William  Ma- 
ion  describes  the  execrable  taste  in 
the  furnishing  of  a  house  in  the 
new  modern  style.  The  exquisite 
collector  had  stumbled  upon  Chip- 
pendale chairs  and  was  furious. 
"I  never  saw  such  a  profound 
tumble  into  the  Bathos,"  he  writes. 
"It  is  going  out  of  a  palace  into 
a  potter's  field."  But  there  was 
still  another  that  stirred  him  pro- 
foundly. "The  house,"  he  records, 
"contains  a  cold  bath  next  to  the 
bed-chamber.  And  it  is  called 
taste  to  join  these  incongruities!" 

It  would  have  been  good  British 
humor  to  have  made  Walpole  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
We  had  his  counterparts  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  a  misdemeanor  in 
Boston  to  build  a  bath-room  in  a 
house ;  and  the  learned  doctors  of 
Philadelphia  decided  that  a  house- 
hold bath  was  a  pestilent  cause  of 
pneumonia.  Eli  Whitney,  always 
a  progressive  man,  bought  a  bath- 
tub and  publicly  and  defiantly  ex- 
hibited it  on  his  doorsteps  in  New 
York.  The  inventor,  in  all  ages, 
has  been  a  man  of  independence 
and  daring. 

T'HE  attestation  of  the  experts 
might  convince  the  courts,  but 
not  the  artists  who  laugh  in  the 
lobby.  Bernard  Berenson,  expert 
on  Italian  art,  who  recently  went 
to  Paris  to  testify  before  our  Con- 
sul-General,  Alexander  Thackrj  a, 
in  the  suit  over  Mrs.  Hahn's  'i>a 
Belle  Ferronniere,"  said  that  he 
had  known  the  Louvre  picture  for 
forty  years.  In  the  beginning  he 
had  doubted  that  it  was  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  but  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  he  said,  and  was 
now  convinced  that  the  picture 
owned  by  the  American  woman 
was  a  copy.  There  was  a  crack 
in  the  varnish  which  could  not 
have  occurred,  had  the  picture 
been  done  before  the  year  1515. 
He  was  now  certain  that  the  pic- 
ture was  by  Leonardo  before  that 
artist  was  fifty  years  of  age. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Berenson  has  had  occasion  to 
change  his  mind  in  regard  to  the 
authenticity  of  a  work.  His  judge, 
in  Paris,  did  not  know,  in  the 
cross  examination,  that  Mr.  Be- 
renson has  not  always  been  so  sure 
of  his  cracks.  M.  H.  Spielmann, 
F.S.A.,  in  an  article  in  the  British 
Magazine  of  Arts  points  out  that 
a  portrait  of  a  girl  that  once  be- 
longed to  Donna  Laura  Min- 
ghetti,  in  Rome,  was  included  in 
Mr.  Berenson's  lists  of  the  "Flo- 
rentine Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance" as  "a  not  quite  finished 
work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  " 
When  the  "father"  of  the  portrait 
was  found  who  had  left  it  unfin- 
ished purposely  to  mislead  the  ex- 
perts, the  citation  was  dropped 
from  the  Berenson  list,  and  no 
reference  to  it  ever  made  by  him 
again.      It   was   like    "the    name's 
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that  never  spoken"  and  "the  pic- 
ture that  was  turned  toward  the 
wall." 

"•*  Hyacinthe  Ringrose,  who  is 
from  New  York,  was  able  in  the 
cross  examination  to  compel  Mr. 
Berenson  to  admit  that  experts  are 
not  in  agreement  about  da  Vincis 
in  the  Louvre,  and  that  there  are 
really  no  rules  to  go  by.  It  is 
largely  inspired  guesswork,  al- 
though the  expert's  decision,  unlike 
the  lawyer's  arguments,  are  not 
necessarily  apt  to  favor  the  side 
that  pays  the  fee. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  wanderings  of 
works  of  art,  resulting  from  the 
plunders  of  war  and  through  more 
private  theft.  Mona  Lisa,  "smil- 
ing at  the  extravagant  things  said 
about  her,"  as  one  French  critic 
said,  may  not  be  all  that  she  was 
before  she  was  torn  from  her 
home  in  the  Louvre.  She  may 
have  acquired,  during  her  abduc- 
tion, another  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
It  may  not  be  the  old  Mona  at  all 
back  there  today  on  the  bank  of 
the  Seine.  This,  of  course,  is 
facetious,  as  there  is  little,  if  any, 
market  for  stolen  work,  offered  as 
such.  The  point  is,  however,  that 
originals  have  been  sold  and  pur- 
chased as  copies,  and  copies  re- 
turned to  museums  as  originals. 
Nobili  says  that  Professor  Marzi 
would  laugh  if  he  visited  many 
galleries  of  Europe  to  see  his  own 
work  exhibited  in  many  places  as 
the  best  of  the  Dutch  school. 

What  has  become  of  some  of 
the  originals  supplanted  by  the 
wifft  of  this  Italian   genius,  who 

'  has  had  no  hand  himself  in  the 
fraud — except  to  paint  the  picture 
that  even  experts  accept  as  gen- 
uine Dutch  creations — would  fur- 

•  nish  subject  for  an  interesting 
quest.  Sometimes  the  artists  of 
today,  gifted  with  great  facility 
and  versatility  of  touch,  grow 
careless  and  even  contemptuous  of 
the  expert  and  the  customer,  and 
anachronisms  are  permitted  to 
creep  into  the  work.  W.  Hope, 
for  instance,  burned  a  "Rem- 
brandt" for  which  he  had  paid  a 
large  sum  when  he  discovered 
that  it  was  painted  on  mahogany, 
a  wood  unknown,  it  is  said,  to 
Rembrandt. 

J^OMAN  civilization  seems  to  be 
brought  close  to  us  when  we 
read,  in  Titus  Livius,  that  Greek 
guides  used  to  take  foreigners  in 
the  Capital  to  the  museums  and 
point  out  the  works  of  genuine 
antiquity  to  them.  Then  they 
would  escort  the  sight-seers  to  the 
Porta  Copena  and  to  the  Via 
Sacra,-  where  were  the  shops  deal- 
ing in  faked  works  of  the  masters, 
to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  with  the 
fifty-two  columns  in  its  peristyle 
and  to  a  view  of  the  Sibylline 
Books.  And,  according  to  Pre- 
copius,  the  tourists  would  be  taken 
d  in  the  end  to  see  the  boat  moored 
on  the  Tiber,  on  which  Aeneas 
had  escaped  from  Troy. 

What  is  the  main  difference, 
then,  between  the  panorama  of  art, 
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and  its  imitations,  its  pretense,  its 
collectors,  whether  artful  or  mere- 
ly ardent  or  criminal,  and  the 
world  of  creation  and  collection 
now  ? 

At  Delphi,  according  to  Pliny, 
there  were  3,000  works  of  art. 
Of  these,  500  bronzes  were  stolen 
by  Nero;  ultimately  Constantine 
took  what  was  left.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  great  scandal  in 
America  when  archaeologists  who 
had  unearthed  statues  and  pottery 
in  Yucatan,  found  upon  their  re- 
turn that  a  rival  college  had  sent 
men  down  there,  crated  up  the 
trophies  and  made  away  with 
them. 

Obviously  this  craze  for  collect- 
ing ancient  things  is  not  a  novel 
trait.  "Nowadays,"  says  Quin- 
tilian,  "collectors  prefer  the  child- 
ish monochrome  works  of  Poly- 
cletus  and  Anglaephon  to  the  more 
expressive  and  more  recent  ar- 
tists." That  could  be  written 
with  equal  force  by  some  strug- 
gling artist  in  Greenwich  Village 
or  the  Latin  Quarter  today.  "Odi 
falsas  inscriptiones  statuarum  alie- 
narum,"  said  Cicero.  (I  hate  the 
forged  inscriptions  on  the  statues 
not  genuine.) 

Always,  too,  fads  and  fancies 
have  ruled  in  the  standards  of  art. 
There  was  at  one  time  such  a  pas- 
sion in  Rome  for  murrhines,  or 
cups  of  fluor-spar,  that  one  of  these 
brought  as  high   as  seventy  thou 
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Chrysogan,  a  very 


wealthy  slave  who  had  bought  his 
freedom  from  the  corrupt  Sulla, 
bid  so  high  for  an  antepsa,  or  foot- 
warmer,  that  the  Romans  thought 
he  was  buying  an  estate  on  the 
Appian  Way!  Horace,  to  voice 
his  scorn  of  brainless  collectors, 
said:  "Insanit  veteres  statuas  De- 
masippus  emendo." 

One  Roman  collector  claimed  to 
have  a  basin  which  Sisyphus,  son 
of  Aeolus,  had  used  as  a  foot-bath. 
According  to  Suetonius,  as  frank 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  in  comments 
upon  contemporaries,  Caligula, 
who  had  been  an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector, once  got  hard  up  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  sell  by 
auction  everything  in  his  palace. 
But  before  that  day,  he  was  busy 
for  many  hours  making  up  fake 
legends  for  his  antiques.  Conscious 
that  the  collectors  might  discover 
his  deceptions,  Caligula  saw  to  it 
that  a  very  wealthy  old  praetor, 
Aponius  Saturninus,  attended  the 
sale.  The  old  man  grew  drowsy 
during  the  monotone  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, as  Caligula  designed  he 
should ;  and  every  time  the  aged 
praetor  nodded,  the  auctioneer, 
properly  coached  by  Caligula, 
knocked  down  the  object  of  an- 
tique art  to  the  unsuspecting 
sleeper.  The  Roman  millionaire 
by  this  method  awoke  to  find  him- 
self the  possessor  of  about  $400,- 
000  worth  of  antiques. 

No  question  there  about  the 
fraudulent  character  of  the  trans- 
action, but  thus  glorified  by  a 
Roman  emperor,  those  counter- 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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iNFORD  MILLS- 


A  Real  Luxury  that 

Becomes  an  Economy 

A  chair  or  davenport  upholstered  with 
Chase  VELMO  costs  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  same  chair  or  davenport  covered 
with  almost  any  other  material.  But  the 
difference  in  cost  is  not  so  great  as  the 
difference  in  value. 

Chase  VELMO,  although  it  is  among  the 
costliest  of  upholstery  fabrics,  is  the  most 
economical.  It  will  resist  hard  service  for 
years  without  showing  noticeable  signs  of 
wear.  It  never  fades.  It  is  in  itself  cleanly  and 
easily  cleaned;  it  is  indescribably  lustrous  in 
appearance  and  luxuriously  rich  to  the  touch. 
Wherever  upholstery  must  withstand  un- 
usual service  and  where  beauty  and  richness 
are  the  first  thought,  Chase  VELMO  is  the 
favored  fabric. 

As  perfected  by  Sanford  Mills — the  world's 
largest  weavers  of  Mohair  velvet  and  the 
oldest  in  America  —  Chase  VELMO  is  the 
accepted  standard  of  quality.  When  buying 
new  or  recovering  old  furniture  ask  your 
furniture  dealer,  decorator  or  upholsterer  for 
genuine  Chase  VELMO.  The  name  and  trade 
mark  are  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard. 

•K 

Made  by  SANFORD  MILLS,  Sanford,  Me. 

Selling  Agents: 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston 

NEW  YORK  —  DETROIT  —  CHICAGO  —SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  in  Atlantic  City  visit  the  Chase  Velmo  Display  on 
the  Boardwalk  at  Michigan  Avenue 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


TOPFltlNTEi 

MANTELPIECES 
FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 


Replica  of  a  handsome  pair  of  Late  XVI I  Century  Andirons,  care- 
fully hand  forged,  with  brass  tops,  40"  high.     Also  made  32"  high. 

Oriqinals  and  Reproductions 

Illustrations  upon  request 

ARTHUR  TODHUNTER:  414  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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Sleep  An  Hour  Mer 


Dress  In 

Warm  Rooms 


Think  of  an  extra  hour  of  undisturbed  sleep. 
No  trip  through  the  chilly  house  down  to  the 
basement  to  open  drafts  —  and  still  a  nice, 
warm  house  in  the  morning.  You  can  have 
this  comfort  by  installing 

"The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 

It  wakes  up  the  fire  at  the  hour  you  wish. 
Maintains  an  even  temperature  through  the 
day.  Automatically  lowers  the  temperature  at 
night.  Saves  fuel  by  preventing  over  heating 
and  under  heating.  Promotes  better  health. 
In  use  for  38  years.  Quickly  and  easily  in- 
stalled  in  any  home  on  any  heating  system. 

Write  for  booklet, 
"The  Convenience  of  Comfort" 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 
2789  Fourth  Ave.,  So.,        Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Camera  Portrait  by  Pi 


Mr.  Albert  Sterner,  who   maintains   that  "the  artist  who   believes 
what  he  individually  thinks,  feels  and  does  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  reaction  of  the  community  to  his  performance,  is  a  pur- 
poseless artist  and  must  eventually  produce  purposeless  art" 


Purposeless  Art  and  Insincere 
Craftsmen 

(.Continued  from  page  14) 


in  this  regard,  one  may  point  out 
the  celebrated  Whistler,  who  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when,  no  doubt, 
reaction  against  the  Friths  and  the 
Winterhalters  was  necessary,  but 
who  discounted  the  good  he  in- 
tended by  using  his  sarcastic, 
querulous  disposition  as  an  asset 
for  publicity — by  putting  his  finger 
to  his  nose  at  the  public  and  with 
malice  creating  an  aesthetic  aloof- 
ness— a  useless  mystery  about  art 
and  the  artist  which  are  still  in 
evidence. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal 
factors  that  work,  often  insidious- 
ly, to  undermine  that  natural 
judgment  of  the  layman  so  neces- 
sary to  the  adjustment  and  sane 
development   of   any   achievement. 

It  was  as  late  as  1805  that  Na- 
poleon opened  the  first  public 
"exhibition"  of  paintings  in  Paris. 
These  aggregations  of  more  or  less 
purposeless  works  have  gradually 
increased  in  all  lands  and  seem  to 
be  accepted  as  the  best  means  of 
bringing  art  culture  to  the  people. 

It  is  well  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  works 
shown  in  exhibitions  remain  un- 
sold, the  best  proof  that  the  people 
do   not  want   them.     When   they 


are  acquired  clever  salesmanship 
is  generally  the  reason. 

Futile  jury  systems  that  after 
all  admit  or  exclude  work  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  beliefs, 
medals  and  prizes  awarded  by 
these  same  juries,  all  tend  to  mis- 
lead a  bewildered  public  by  select- 
ing and  directing  the  choice  which 
the  people  should  invariably  make 
for  themselves  along  perfectly 
simple,  sane  lines. 

Possibly  for  a  long  time  the 
choice  would  be  elementary  and 
the  sophisticated  artist,  who  works 
for  the  approval  of  his  brother 
artist  or  for  a  place  of  honor  or 
a  prize,  would  smile  because  Mr. 
Budd  had  ordered  a  picture  of  the 
sea,  of  his  Airdale  terrier,  or  his 
fast  yacht,  or  his  factory  where  he 
made  his  money,  painted  over  the 
mantelpiece  of  his  new  house. 
But  Budd  would  understand  and 
enjoy  these  pictures  if  they  were 
well-designed,  composed  and  ex- 
ecuted and  begin  to  realize  that 
Art  and  the  artist  were  desirable 
and  capable  of  adding  a  great  deal 
to  his  pleasure.  He  would  enjoy 
these  familiar  subjects  much  more 
than  the  red-coated  English  or 
French  General  of  the  Louis  Seize 
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period,  in  key  with  his  archi- 
tect's house  and  purchased  for  him 
by  a  so-called  decorator  at  a  high 
-^rice,  but  which  has  very  little 
relation   to  our  Mr.   Budd. 

Eventually  he  might  want  a 
portrait  and  later  even  a  symbol- 
istic decoration  in  his  drawing- 
room,  coordinate  with  its  architec- 
ture and  being  made  with  his  and 
the  architect's  interested  coopera- 
tion. He  certainly  would  be  bet- 
ter served  and  so  would  Art  than 
if  he  should  hang  on  his  walls  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  gold-framed 
quadrangles  representing  the  tech- 
nical experiments  of  various  un- 
employed artists  and  ranging  in 
subject  matter  all  the  way  from 
"Haystacks,  Morning,"  by  S.,  to 
"Fried  Eggs  on  a  Blue  Plate,"  or 
"Nude  Yawning,"  by  K.,  all  mar- 
vels of  dexterous  technique  but 
with  no  relation  to  Budd. 

The  experiments  and  practice 
of  the  craftsman  will  always  go 
on.  The  plea  here  made  is  for 
the   more   natural   employment   of 
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artists,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
a  truer  relationship  between  him 
and   the   community. 

The  middleman,  the  purveyor 
in  every  vast  aggregation  of  hu- 
man beings  is,  no  doubt,  necessary, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  his 
acquiring  arbitrary  power,  and,  in 
art  matters,  interfering  with  the 
natural  desire  of  consumer  and 
producer. 

Of  course,  the  client  must  de- 
sire something,  desire  it  definitely, 
have  the  courage  of  his  opinion 
based  on  some  thinking  of  his  own 
and  which  is  not  the  prevalent 
attribute  of  the  masses.  But  it  is 
better  to  have  no  Art  if  it  must 
be  so,  than  to  foist  stuff  which 
is  quite  indigestible  down  the 
throats  of  innocent  and  unwilling 
youngsters. 

For  youngsters  we  are  and  the 
nutrition  of  youngsters  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  both  their  mental 
and  bodily  food  being  the  great 
factor  in  their  healthy  develop- 
ment. 


"Little  Bleak  House" 
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there  is  a  dining  alcove  back  of 
the  chimney  base.  In  this  way  a 
great  gain  is  made  in  the  sense  of 
openness  and  space,  to  say  nothing 
of  increased  convenience,  and  the 
question  of  appropriate  furnishing 
is  much  simplified. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  an 
even  more  radical  departure  is 
n-»de  from  long  accustomed  usage. 
A  coat  room,  and  next  it  a  bath- 
room, are  directly  in  the  front  of 
the  house.  Then  comes  the  maid's 
room,  a  snug  little  place,  but  quite 
large  enough  for  "comfort,  while 
back  of  this  again,  comes  the 
kitchen,  from  which  there  is  direct 
communication  to  the  dining  al- 
cove. The  whole  scheme  is  direct, 
convenient  and  workable,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  wasted  space 
anywhere.  A  comparison  of  this 
plan  with  the  usual  plan  of  the 
old  house  of  this  external  type 
will  show  exactly  what  has  been 
gained  in  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion. A  small  extension  behind 
the  kitchen  accommodates  the 
larder  and  laundry,  while  the  cov- 
ered woodshed  forms  a  connecting 
link  and  provides  a  sheltered  way 
through  to  the  garage. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  three 
small  double  bedrooms,  each  with 
three  windows  and  a  closet,  and 
one  single  bedroom  with  two  win- 
dows and  a  closet.  There  is  also 
a  bathroom  upstairs.  Everything 
is  arranged  in  the  most  compact 
manner  possible.  One  space-sav- 
ing item  is  a  set  of  disappearing 
stairs  to  the  attic,  hinged  to  be 
flush  with  the  hall  ceiling  and  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way. 

When  we  consider  that  the 
main  body  of  "Little  Bleak 
House,"  exclusive  of  the  "tail" 
wing  for  the  wood  shed  and 
garage  is  only  thirty-two  feet  in 
{Continued 


width  by  twenty-five  in  depth,  we 
realize  how  compact  the  plan  is 
and  how  much  is  put  into  a  really 
small  space.  The  illustrations  of 
the  interior  convey  the  impression 
that  the  rooms  are  much  larger 
than  they  really  are,  but  this  is 
because  small-scale  pieces  of  furni- 
ture to  fit  into  small  rooms  have 
been  consistently  and  carefully 
chosen  and  wisely  placed.  How 
ingeniously  the  whole  furnishing 
scheme  has  been  carried  out  with 
reference  to  scale  can  be  gathered 
when  we  see  that  there  is  space 
enough  in  each  of  the  double  bed- 
rooms for  twin  bedsteads,  two 
bureaus  and  three  chairs.  The 
height  of  the  ceilings  is  in  scale 
with  the  size  of  the  rooms — those 
of  the  ground  floor  are  seven  feet, 
six  inches  high  while  upstairs  they 
are  seven  feet,  four  inches,  low 
enough  to  add  to  the  coziness  of 
rooms  of  this  type  but  not  to  cause 
a  feeling  of  stuffiness.  The  di- 
mensions of  all  the  rooms  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  plan. 
How  much  usable  space  there  is 
in  this  big  little  house  will  then 
appear — space  enough  in  the  din- 
ing alcove,  for  example,  for  eight 
people  to  be  seated  comfortably 
without  any  feeling  of  the  place. 
The  outside  walls  of  the  house 
are  covered  with  narrow  clap- 
boards, with  the  rough  side  out, 
stained  a  medium  weathered  grey. 
The  nail  holes,  unputtied,  are  left 
exposed.  To  carry  out  the  old 
"Hun"  effect  of  houses  of  this 
type,  the  windoAV  trims  and  cor- 
ner boards  are  only  two  inches 
wide.  To  maintain  the  con- 
sistency of  small  scale,  the  chim- 
ney is  built  of  small-sized  grey 
stones  with  white  mortar  joints. 
The  roof  is  of  cedar  shingles, 
weathered  grey.  There  is  very 
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jTomes  That  Endure 
Through  the  Ages 

NOW  come  the  chill  autumn  winds. 
Come  too  the  long  evenings  with 
glowing  hearths,  good  books,  and 
good  friends.  Fortunate  is  he  whose 
home  without  reflects  the  warmth 
and  happiness  within. 

Homes  built  of  Indiana  Limestone 
have  the  quiet  elegance  that  breathes 
hospitality,  dignity  and  permanence. 

Time  only  heightens  the  beauty  of  this 
supreme  natural  stone,  "The  Nation's 
Building  Stone."  Like  old  wine  it  im- 
proves with  years.  For  there  is  no  de- 
terioration and  no  maintenance  cost. 

Back  in  the  dim  prehistoric  past  man- 
kind used  stone  when  building  for  per- 
manence. It  has  ever  been  a  factor  in 
the  forward  march  of  civilisation. 

Across  the  page  of  time  is  being 
written  a  new  chapter  in  the  Story  of 
Stone.  It  tells  how  the  most  distinc- 
tive homes  of  a  nation  are  being  fash- 
ioned  at  low  cost  from  the  solid  blocks 
of  the  great  Indiana  quarries.  Time  can- 
not dim  the  grandeur  of  such  homes. 


A  folder  descriptive  of  the  house  illustrated 
above,  or  any  information  on  Indiana  Lime- 
stone sent  free  upon  request. 


Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  J- 778     .     Bedford,  Indiana 
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^-^-^  -fl  •  «    Cruise  De  Luxe 

Mediterranean 

Limited  to  450  Guests  (about  Half  Capacity) 

by  Magnificent  New 

CUNARD  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA"   2IT 

Twin-Screw  Oil -Burner,  Sailing  Jan.  30,  1924, 
67  Days,  repeating  the  complete  success  of  the 
1923   similar  Cruise,   same   steamer,    visiting 

EGYPT— PALESTINE 

Madeira,       Spain,      Gibraltar,      Algiers,      Tunis, 

Constantinople,     Greece,     Italy,     Sicily,     Riviera, 

Monte    Carlo,    France,    England 

The   "Scythia"    Is   a   veritable   floating  palace,   with   spacious 
decks,   lounges,   veranda  cafes,   2   elevators,   gymnasium,   com- 
modious   state-rooms    with    running    water    and    large    ward- 
robes; bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths.     The  famous 
Cunard   cuisine   and   service.      (Only   one  sitting   for  meals.) 
Stop-over   privilege   in    Europe  without  extra   cost,    re- 
turning    via     S.     S.      "Aquitania,"     "Mauretania." 
"Berengaria."  or  any  Cunard  Line  steamer. 
Rates,   desk   plans,   itinerary   and   full  Information 


Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean 

Treasures  beyond  price 
from  the  tomb  of  King 
Tutankhamen.  Color 
and  beauty  beyond  de- 
scription in  the  glamor- 
ous cities  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. A  world  of 
impressions.  All  on  our 
voyage  deluxe  arranged 
to  include  Egypt,  Spain, 
Italy,  Monte  Carlo. 


White  Star  liner  Adriatic  — 
January  5  and  February  23. 

Red   Star   liner   Lapland  — 
January    16   and   March   5. 


West  Indies 


Age-old  romance  surrounds  the  cities  of  the  West 
Indies.  Beauty  ever  new,  is  their  heritage  today. 
See  Havana,  Hayti,  Cartagena,  Jamaica— see  the 
Panama  Canal  — see  the  West  Indies  on  a  cruise  of 
twenty-nine  restful  days. 

The  White  Star  liner  Megantic— specially  constructed 
for  cruising— January  23  and  February  26. 


No.  1   Broadway,  New  York, 


All  Sailings  fror,.  New  York 


white  star  line 
Red  Star  line 
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More  About  Art  Fakers 
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feits,  could  they  be  identified  to- 
day, would  by  our  museum  and 
millionaire  standards  be  worth 
more  than  they  were  then,  and 
vastly  more  than  the  greatest  work 
of  contemporary  art  if  proclaimed 
as  such.  Verres,  whose  collection 
included  genuine  works,  and  which 
was  finally  appropriated  by  Sulla, 
was  corrupt  and  criminal,  almost 
as  bad  as  his  master.  Among  the 
works  of  art  stolen  in  Sicily  by 
Verres  was  a  candelabra,  famous 
in  that  day,  of  which  Cicero  said 
that  it  cast  its  rays  over  a  field  of 
plunder,  where  darkness  would 
have  been  more  appropriate. 

Monius  was  banished  because 
he  refused  to  part  with  a  rare  opal. 
"What  an  obstinate  man!"  re- 
marks Pliny.  Caesar  was  a  great 
encourager  of  contemporary  art, 
and  before  his  burial  Mark  An- 
tony's henchmen  plundered  the 
dictator's  atrium.  Possibly  that  is 
why  Mark  Antony  made  the  ex- 
tended speech  over  the  dead  body 
of  Cassar,  giving  his  men  time  to 
get  away  with  the  treasures  of  art! 

VU  ITH  the  beginning  of  the  new 
period,  which  may  be  called 
the  Renaissance  of  the  Replica, 
there  has  been  a  diligent  searching 
of  the  dust-bins  for  the  possibly 
discarded  work  of  genius,  and  in 
that  search  patriotic  Dutch  lovers 
of  art  found  and  unearthed  a 
Rembrandt  masterpiece.  Had 
they  not  discovered  it,  it  would 
have  come  inevitably  as  the  easy 
spoils  of  some  auction  sale  to  the 
fakers,  and  by  them  been  touched 
anew  into  immortality.  Nothing 
now  escapes  the  faker's  eye.  All 
that  he  needs  is  an  ancient  frame. 
In  time  it  will  enclose  an  "an- 
tique." He  doesn't  even  need  the 
frame,  but  it  is  a  help,  like  the 
honeycomb  for  a  bee  to  begin 
with.  It  saves  time.  This  orig- 
inal of  Rembrandt  which  was 
good  enough  for  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  which  Holland  finds 
most  acceptable,  although  rejected 
by  the  experts,  now  hangs  in  the 
Museum  of  Amsterdam.  In  time 
other  dust-bins  will  disgorge  other 
"fragments"  by  the  great  master. 
The  industrious  imitators  will  see 
to  that. 

Moreover,  the  possessors  of  new 
fortunes  are  restive  under  the 
difficulty  of  getting  authenticated 
originals  along  paths  of  art  over 
which  mighty  hunters  like  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  have  passed.  New 
jungles  must  be  explored,  and  just 
as  the  wardens,  stir  up  game  for 
the  titled  owners,  so  the  art  fakers 
prepare  prizes  for  the  nouveau 
riche.  The  possessor  of  a  "Gains- 
borough" which  had  been  painted 
over  by  a  clever  if  not  too  con- 
scientious producer,  was  reconciled 
by  the  explanation  that  the  genius 
of  the  master  was  such  that  in  one 
light  the  painting  would  depict  an 
old  woman,  and  a  young  one  in 
another.     Another  collector  want- 


ed to  know,  indeed,  why  the  cary- 
atids of  Saint-Gaudens  should  be 
confined  to  one  millionaire's  man- 
telpiece ! 

Casuistical  justification  for  the 
imposition  of  some  of  the  most 
ambitious  frauds  is  urged  on  the 
ground  that  by  study  the  modern 
artist  may  learn  what  some  of  the 
great  intentions  were  of  the  mas- 
ters in  their  final  years,  so  that 
completion  now  is  arranged  for 
projects  which  the  weight  and  in- 
firmity of  years  and  finally  death 
made  it  impossible  for  the  master 
himself  to  carry  out.  By  way  of 
analogy  it  is  cited  that  the  twenty- 
four  pictures  illustrating  the  life 
of  Marie  de  Medicis,  although 
designed  by  Rubens,  were  really 
painted  in  Antwerp  by  a  big  staff 
of  distinguished  collaborators.  In 
the  final  execution  of  this  series, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Munich, 
Rubens  himself  had  no  hand,  the 
fakers  say. 

T  HAVE  cited  in  this  article  the 
analogous  deceptions  in  journal- 
ism, not  to  condone  the  fraud  in 
the  field  of  art,  but  to  put  the 
accused  in  good  company.  They 
can  likewise  be  arraigned  with  the 
world's  elect  in  high  places  of 
public  life.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
(Edward  H.  S.  Stanley),  the 
great  Earl,  who  died  in  1893, 
wrote  out  his  speeches  and  sent 
them  in  advance  to  the  press. 
Once  he  dropped  the  manuscypt 
of  a  speech,  not  yet  delivered;  in 
the  street,  and  much  to  the  merri- 
ment of  the  public  the  pages  were 
found  to  contain  such  entries  as 
"Cheers,"  "Laughter,"  and  "Loud 
Applause,"  culminating  in  "But  I 
am  detaining  you  too  long"  (Cries 
of  "No,  no;  go  on,  go  on").  In 
the  past,  the  publishers  respecting 
careful  editing,  had  always  al- 
lowed such  entries  to  go  unques- 
tioned. 

We  can  afford,  perhaps,  to  smile 
at  that;  but  we  can  match  it  on 
Capitol  Hill.  We  had  a  public 
man  in  Washington,  totally  bald, 
who  wore  a  series  of  wigs,  the  hair 
getting  longer  from  day  to  day. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  this  sturdy 
growth,  he  would  appear  with  a 
"haircut,"  when  the  process  would 
be  repeated,  the  wigs  growing 
longer  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
a  harmless  foible,  and  he  doubtless 
took  pride,  too,  in  other  antiques 
on  his  walls.  When  President 
McKinley  lay  dying,  a  statesman 
of  national  fame  signed  and 
published  throughout  America  a 
prayer  written  for  him  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Press  Club.  A  student  " 
of  transportation,  in  the  office  of 
the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury, 
prepared  an  expert  report  on  a 
proposed  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  accounts  and  payments  / 
to  the  railroads  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  soldiers  and  supplies.  It 
was  so  satisfactorily  done  that  his 
chief  had  the  last  page  re-written 


NOVEMBER,  1923 

and  signed  it  himself.  The  audi- 
tor, in  turn,  did  the  same.  When 
it  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
(•Quartermaster  General,  he  want- 
ed to  see  the  author  of  the  report, 
and  the  deception  was  soon  made 
clear.  Later,  the  same  investiga- 
tor was  sent  to  the  Far  East.  No 
less  a  personage  than  a  President 
of  the  United  States  took  his  re- 
port, signed  it  himself,  and  sent  it 
as  a  special  message  to  Congress. 

flESZKIEWIECZ  confessed 
that  the  forgers  of  art  were 
too  much  for  him.  Dr.  Waagen, 
noted  art  expert,  spoke  of  a  paint- 
ing "by  the  magic  hand  of  Correg- 
gio,"  and  discovered  that  it  was 
by  James  Paul.  Hogarth  in  the 
London  Magazine  in  1737  pub- 
lished a  famous  diatribe  against 
foreign  fakes,  but  they  continued 
to  come  in,  forty  "old  masters" 
often  arriving  in  a  day.  And  they 
have  never  ceased  to  arrive,  not 
only  in  England  but  in  every  coun- 
try, according  to  its  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  its  ability  to  buy. 
Louis  Conrajod,  author  of  "Imi- 
tations et  Contrefacons  des  Objets 
d'Art  Antique^'  got  some  of  his 
profound  knowledge  by  being  vic- 
timized himself.  The  so-called 
"Tiara  of  Saitapharnes"  bought 
by  the  Louvre  for  four  thousand 
pounds,  and  which  for  a  time 
created  a  sensation  in  some  of  the 
art  fields,  was  discovered  finally 
to  be  a  modern  affair  by  M.  Kouk- 
homovski,  a  goldsmith  of  Odessa. 
The  silence  of  the  Louvre  on 
these  subjects,  as  of  Museums  that 
h  ,^e  been  deceived  everywhere,  is 
not  due  to  inability  to  discuss  the 
details  and  success  of  fraud.  The 
head  of  the  Louvre  is  Baron  Es- 
tournelles  de  Constant,  who,  when 
he  used  to  address  peace  con- 
gresses before  the  war,  was  one  of 
the  most  discoursive  geniuses  in 
the  world.  With  President  Butler 
he  even  predicted  universal  peace, 
getting  his  assurances  from  their 
friend  the  Kaiser  and  telling  the 
Lotus  Eaters  of  the  Lake  Mohunk 
Conferences  that  the  ape  and  the 
tiger  in  man  had  happily  atro- 
phied. It  is  simply  now  that  the 
subject  is  too  big  for  utterance. 
The  arts  of  the  forger  and  the 
faker  are  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  experts  and  the  Museum 
authorities. 

There  is  no  reasonable  protec- 
tion against  these  frauds,  for  the 
world  demands  them,  and  the  ar- 
tists, men  of  the  first  rank  so  far 
as  ability  is  concerned,  are  react- 
ing to  that  demand.  Always  they 
can  count  as  an  unconscious  con- 
federate the  stupidity  of  the  con- 
noisseur. One  of  the  artists,  for 
example,  a  capable,  but  somewhat 
careless  sculptor,  patched  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  "Emperor  Gallienus 
at  the  Chase."  This  was  exhibited 
in  the  Palazzo  Mattei.  The  sculp- 
tor unwittingly  gave  the  hoof  of 
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the  horse  a  modern  shoe,  and  the 
critics,  not  aware  that  the  statue 
had  been  repaired,  informed  the 
world  of  their  discovery  that  the 
ancients  shod  horses  just  as  the 
moderns  do.  We  are  informed, 
too,  from  the  inside  that  "in  the 
moulding  of  Tanagra  figures  the 
modern  forger  does  exactly  what 
the  original  workmen  did  about 
the  time  of  Christ — manipulates 
the  figures  when  moist  as  they 
come  from  the  mould  to  obtain 
variety." 

Everything  known  of  value  to 
the  archaelogist  and  collector  of 
curios  has  been  duplicated.  The 
cleverness,  the  sheer  genius  of  the 
fakers  makes  them  masters  in  their 
own  right.  When  visiting  experts 
doubted  that  the  goldsmith  of 
Odessa  was  really  the  creator  of 
the  "Tiara  of  Saitapharnes,"  which 
they  had  accepted  as  the  work  of 
the  Third  Century,  he  silenced 
them  by  fashioning  another  frag- 
ment of  the  Tiara,  from  memory, 
before  their  eyes.  To  this  master 
craftsman,  it  was  as  easy  to  imi- 
tate the  most  beautiful  of  Greek 
art  as  to  repair  a  watch.  The 
Musee  Saint  Germain  has  lamps, 
known  to  be  fraudulent,  which  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  found 
in  the  Catacombs.  The  Musee 
even  shows  the  false  seals  used  in 
marking  the  rough  Roman  pottery 
made  apparently  from  the  red  clay 
of  the  Campagna. 

The  Indians  of  Mexico  are  now 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
"discovering"  Aztec  pottery.  Part 
of  the  revival  of  German  trade 
will  be  due  to  the  industry  of 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  pro- 
ducing jugs  from  the  Renaissance. 
The  Castanet  players,  the  satyr  and 
the  bacchant  of  past  ages  are  pre- 
served anew  for  collectors  by  the 
artists  of   today. 

Modern  frescoes,  after  Pinto- 
ricchio,  are  broken  into  fragments 
deliberately,  and  are  gobbled  by 
credulous  collectors  who  would 
not  look  at  a  beautiful  frieze  in- 
tact. Similar  zest  in  the  buying 
is  displayed  at  the  remnant  coun- 
ters in  the  big  stores  —  counters 
daily  supplied  by  the  remnant 
clerk  whose  fraudulent  job  is  to 
cut  bolts  of  new  cloth  into  "bar- 
gain" lengths;  the  total  returns 
from  the  sale  of  such  remnants 
exceeding  what  the  bolt  of  cloth 
would  yield  sold  by  the  yard  in 
the  orthodox  way. 

But  so  long  as  America  and 
Europe  insist  upon  the  antique 
they  are  going  to  have  it  supplied 
to  them,  and  in  ever-increasing 
quantities.  Jean  Francois  Millets, 
in  the  days  of  their  struggle, 
must  continue  to  paint  signs  to 
make  a  living,  and  a  genius  even 
of  the  greatness  of  Saint  Gaudens 
had  to  cut  cameos  to  pay  his  way 
through  the  studios  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts. 
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2 and 4  E.Forty-Fourtfi. Street 
NE  W  YORK 


"IX  7  ETZEL  are  tailors 
for  men  desiring  to  be 
groomed  correctly  in  every 
detail — it  has  ever  been  their 
privilege  to  serve  a  distin- 
guished clientele. 
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APPROPRIATE  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

Choice  Selections  of  Beautiful  French  Silk 
Neckwear  are  pictured  above.  These  Cravats 
come  in  very  rich  colorings.     Price,  $6.00  each. 

When   ordering   by  mail   state    colors   preferred 
Illustrated  Booklet  sent  upon  request 
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SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  0 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

PARIS,  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


of  the 

FOREIGN  AUTOMOTIVE 
ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Qrand  Ball  Room      ::      Hotel  Astor 
NOVEMBER  4-11 


Cars  Cxhibited 


Can  a  Creative  Worker  Possess 
Business  Sense? 


(.Continued  from   page   23) 


But  let  us  say  the  doing  of  the 
work,  be  it  painting  a  picture,  or 
composing  the  music  for  an  opera, 
or  fashioning  a  statue  or  writing 
a  play,  is  to  consume  six  months. 
Then  assuredly  I  do  not  believe 
that  two  of  ihose  months  should 
be  given  to  thinking  of  that  one 
work.  First,  because  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  mind  is  not  con- 
structed for  such  intensive  and 
continuous  labor  upon  one  task. 
Second,  because  part  of  that  time 
would  be  wasted,  for  other  things 
could  be  done  during  part  of  every 
day.  Nurse  the  idea  by  all  means. 
Drop  it  into  the  depths  and  dark- 
ness of  the  subconsciousness  and 
let  it  grow.  Charles  Klein,  who 
died  when  the  Titanic  went  down 
— he  wrote  "The  Music  Master" 
and  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse" 
— often  said  "The  greater  part  of 
our  work  is  done  in  the  subcon- 
sciousness." The  truth  I  want  to 
stress  is  that  while  the  Great  Idea 
is  germinating  there  in  the  dusk 
of  the  subliminal  mind,  we  should 
go  doggedly  on  at  other  work. 
The  other  work  will  not  interrupt 
the  process  of  germination  and — 
this  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  descendant  on  one  side  of 
a  line  of  thrifty  Yankees — some- 
thing else  is  accomplished  by  wait- 
ing for  its  growth  and  more 
J  definite  formation.  Finish  other 
J  work  while  the  younger  idea  is 
growing  into  the  stage  when  it 
demands  birth. 

Directness  is  a  chief  instrument 
in  business.  "Come  to  the  point" 
says  the  business  man.  The  busi- 
ness method  is  to  take  the  short 
cut.  Business,  like  a  line,  is  "the 
shortest  distance  between  two 
points."  As  to  its  purpose,  this 
is  equally  true  in  art.  It  was  said 
of  a  writer  that  she  knew  where 
she  was  going  in  a  story  and  that 
she  went  to  it  as  a  shot  to  a  bull's- 
eye.  A  fictionist  who  was  asked 
for  a  recipe  for  short-story  writ- 
ing said,  "Know  when  you  begin 
how  you  will  finish."  So  in  any 
composition,  whether  it  deals  with 
words  or  musical  notes  or  the 
blend  of  colors,  or  the  "frozen 
music"  which  is  architecture,  one 
must  know  where  he  will  finish 
his  work.  He  must  have  vision 
of  the  completed  whole.  Fancy 
beginning  a  house  without  know- 
ing where  or  how  it  will  be  com- 
pleted. A  work  of  art  as  a  busi- 
ness undertaking,  must  have  a 
fixed  goal  and  come  as  near  to  it 
as  possible.  Else  the  ammunition 
of  time,  strength  and  talent  will 
be  wasted  and  chaos  ensue. 

The  business  man  does  not  sit 
down  at  an  unfurnished  or  inade- 
quate desk.  The  office-boy  has 
sharpened  his  pencils  to  proper 
points.  He  knows  the  precise  spot 
where  his  ink  eraser  lies.  His 
stationery   is    arranged    in    a   neat 


pile,  letter  heads  and  envelopes  in 
rectangular  order.  His  paper- 
weight is  at  hand.  He  knows 
where  the  letter  file  is.  If  any 
thing  has  happened  to  the  buzzer 
on  his  desk  overnight  he  is  frantic. 
So  the  artist  needs  that  his  instru- 
ments be  in  order.  When  I  sit 
down  to  write,  the  paper  lies  ready 
for  me.  My  typewriter  runs  as 
smooth  as  a  cup-defending  yacht 
in  a  fair  wind.  My  pens  and 
pencils,  of  nearly  infinite  variety, 
are  within  a  turn  of  my  hand.  I 
have  said  the  pencils  are  of  nearly 
infinite  variety  because  I  have 
learned  in  the  hard  school  of 
writer's  cramp.  My  physician 
told  me  to  be  sure  that  no  two 
pencils  are  alike.  I  grumbled  at 
that.  "A  pencil  is  only  a  pencil" 
I  said.  "Find  out  how  many 
kinds  of  pencils  there  are"  he  ad- 
vised. I  went  pencil  shopping  and 
was  amazed.  There  are  round 
pencils  and  square  pencils.  There 
are  three-sided  pencils.  I  have 
one.  There  are  octagon-shaped 
pencils  and  nearly  flat,  elliptical 
pencils.  I  keep  at  least  a  half 
dozen  kinds  on  my  desk.  When 
my  fingers  tire  of  one  kind  I  take 
up  another.  After  using  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pencils  my  hands 
are  less  tired  at  the  end  of  a  day 
of  writing  than  they  were  when 
I  adhered  faithfully  and  thou  jr.  t- 
lessly  to  one.  Those  varied  pen- 
cils helped  to  cure  my  writer's 
cramp  and  prevented  its  return. 
My  dictionary,  my  book  of  syno- 
nyms, my  thesaurus  and  diction- 
ary of  rhymes,  are  in  a  drawer 
where  I  can  reach  them  with  one 
sweep  of  the  arm.  The  perfect 
ordering  of  the  implements  upon 
our  work-bench  has  a  reflex  action 
upon  our  minds.  The  contempla- 
tion of  an  orderly  desk  induces 
orderly  processes.  That  is  a  valu- 
able by-product  of  a  well-ordered 
supply  of  tools.  But  the  principal 
of  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
elimination  of  waste  is  caused  by 
friction.  A  missing  or  unsharp- 
ened  pencil,  a  slightly  rusty  type- 
writer, an  eraser  that  imperfectly 
erases,  are  to  mentally  creative 
machinery  what  sand  is  in  auto- 
mobile gearing. 

I  learned  in  business  not  to 
crowd  nor  clutter  my  workshop 
with  superfluous  things.  My  writ- 
ing-room is  so  nearly  bare  as  to 
seem  severe.  There  is  no  vase 
for  flowers  on  the  table.  No 
ornaments.  The  walls  of  my 
room  are  of  pale  gray,  a  neutral 
tinted  background.  Nothing  more. 
The  room,  save  for  an  occasional- 
ly invading  and  always  unterrified 
Angora  kitten,  has  nothing  in  it 
except  what  relates  to  my  work. 
The  photographs  on  the  walls  are 
scenes  from  plays  I  have  written. 
Looking  down  upon  my  desk  from 
its  place   on  the  wall   is   a  large, 
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framed  photograph  of  Colonel 
Henry  W.  Savage.  Not  his  most 
pleasing  picture;  his  sternest  one. 
*>i  have  hung  it  there  for  a  reason. 
It  represents  authority.  "When  I 
lay  down  my  pencil,  or  the  click 
of  my  typewriter  falls  into  silence, 
a  glance  at  the  photograph  is 
checked  by  its  message:  "Go  on. 
That  script  must  be  ready  by  No- 
vember ninth." 

The  writer  of  lyrics  who  fol- 
lows business  methods  never  uses 
so-called  "allowable  rhymes." 
Every  writer  of  verse  has  one 
dictionary  of  rhymes.  Perhaps 
more.  The  dictionary  has  a  list 
of  what  are  grouped  as  "allow- 
able rhymes."  Which  means  that 
while  they  are  not  perfect  rhymes 
it  is  possible  that  their  imperfec- 
tions may  be  overlooked.  In 
street  phrase  they  may  "get  by." 
For  example  "glove  and  rove." 
The  different  sounds  of  the  prin- 
cipal vowels  might  escape  some 
ears  but  not  all.  Therefore,  how- 
ever. I  am  tempted  I  banish  the 
temptation  to  use  them.  To  avoid 
temptation  I  never  look  at  them. 
If  I  cannot  find  a  suitable  word 
that  genuinely  rhymes  with  glove 
I  change  the  word  to  gauntlet  or 
mit,  and  a  thought  and  rhyme 
that  fit  them.  I  am  writing  with 
Walter    Leon,    who    has    written 
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some  inspired  fiction  for  a  leading 

publication.  He  says  he  had  not 
suspected  me  of  the  meticulous 
care  I  give  to  writing  lyrics  until 
he  worked  beside  me  upon  them. 
Certainly  my  lyrics  are  painfully 
born.  1  am  devoted  to  the  com- 
pleted whole.     No  less. 

We  of  the  arts  and  crafts  can 
learn  much  from  the  business  man 
as  to  definiteness.  Te  sees  an  ob- 
ject, a  proposition,  in  clear-cut  out- 
lines. We  are  apt  to  behold  it 
in  an  tamospheric  haze.  Yet 
definiteless  of  outline  is  exceeding- 
ly desirable   in  any  product. 

The  best  lesson  the  business 
man  has  to  give  us  is  the  habit  of 
keeping  on.  He  works  steadily 
on,  no  matter  what  his  mood.  He 
does  not  permit  his  moods  to 
affect  his  tenses.  "Wait  to  begin" 
is  likely  to  be  the  creative  artist's 
slogan.  "Begin  now"  is  the  busi- 
ness man's. 

We  learn  to  write  by  writing, 
to  paint  by  painting,  to  sing  by 
singing.  I  believe  it  is  better  to 
do  the  work  wrong  than  to  put 
off  doing  it.  Get  at  it,  I  say.  If 
the  plan  is  not  a  good  one  the  de- 
velopment shows  it.  Then  we 
can  begin  again  and  do  it  right. 
But  do.  It  is  only  practice  that 
makes   for  perfection. 


"Little  Bleak  House" 
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little  exterior  paint — only  in  the 
WTridow  sash,  painted  light  grey, 
and  on  the  slat-blinds  and  front 
door,  which  are  of  a  faded 
"green-blue."  A  fence  and  gate 
of  weathered  grey  pickets — an  ad- 
mirable foil  for  pink  rose  vines — 
surrounds  the  dooryard  with  its 
flagged  path  and  borders  of  gay 
perennials,  while  tall,  bright 
hollyhocks  glow  against  the  grey 
clapboards  of  the  walks.  All  the 
rest  of  the  surroundings  are  left 
in  a  natural  state  of  upland  pas- 
ture, with  clumps  of  dark  green 
bayberry  bushes  here  and  there. 
It  was  previously  noted  that  cer- 
tain old  items  had  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  "Little 
Bleak  House."  These  items  in- 
clude all  the  flooring,  made  of 
oak  boards  taken  from  old  barns; 
all  the  doors,  including  the  front 
door,  which  are  of  pine  and 
divided  into  four  panels;  all  the 
hardware,  consisting  of  hand- 
wrought  iron  hinges  and  latches ; 
and  the  very  unusual  pine  mantel 
in  the  living  room. 

In  the  living  room,  the  inside 
or'  fireplace  wall  is  of  wide  ver- 
tical pine  sheathing,  brought  to 
an  orange-brown  colour;  the  other 
walls  are  of  light  grey  sand- 
finished  plaster.  The  old  doors 
and  narrow  pine  trim  are  in  their 
i'J>  natural  colour.  According  to  the 
early  Connecticut  manner,  the  fire- 
place sides,  facings  and  hearth  are 
of  large  grey  stone  slabs.  In  its 
design,  the  old  pine  mantel  is  very- 


unusual  and  exceptionally  pleas- 
ing with  its  adriut  alternation  of 
fine  reeding  and  shallow  fluting. 
In  the  dining  alcove,  at  the  rear 
of  the  living  room  the  back  of  the 
china  cupboard  is  painted  a  deep 
turquoise  blue. 

Throughout  the  room  a  glow 
of  warmth  and  mellow  colour  is 
imparted  by  the  chintz  curtains 
with  an  orange  background,  gay- 
coloured  hook  rugs  on  the  floor 
and  early  American  wall  hang- 
ings. 

In  the  kitchen  there  is  a  cool, 
cheery  scheme  of  light  blue  and 
white.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
blue  and  white  linoleum  and  all 
the  woodwork  is  painted  light 
blue  while  the  walls  are  of  grey- 
white  plaster.  There  are  no  glass 
doors  to  the  cupboards,  but  the 
open  shelves  are  treated  with 
shaped  ends  and  tops,  like  the  old 
farmhouse  dressers. 

One  great  point  of  charm  about 
the  house  consists  in  the  manner 
of  furnishings — the  choice  of  good 
pieces,  the  consummate  taste  with 
which  they  are  arranged,  and  the 
skillful  management  of  colour. 
All  the  furniture  is  old,  of  the 
simple  and  vigorous  but  graceful 
type  originally  made  throughout 
Connecticut.  There  are  some 
painted  pieces  here  and  there,  and 
the  rest  is  of  the  natural  wood, 
maple  and  pine  not  being  disposed 
nor  disguised  but  valued  for  their 
intrinsic  qualities. 
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Panel  in  porcelain  tiles  for  fountain  back;  predominating 
color  turquoise  blue.  Approximate  size  xoH  xi8. 


POTTERY     AN  D     TILES 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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TRUE  balance  is  a  delicate  thing,  very 
often  desirable  and  less  often  obtained. 
As  the  predominate  feature  of  WEBER 
ARTIST  PALETTES,  it  is  accredited 
with  the  great  popularity  that  these  palettes 
have  always  enjoyed.  It  is  "the  something" 
that  sets  them  apart  from  other  palettes  and 
reflects  the  conscientious  workmanship  of 
skilled  wood-craftsmen  who  take  a  great 
pride   in   their  work. 

WEBER  ARTIST  PALETTES  are  made 
of  well-seasoned  wood,  finely  finished,  and 
may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  styles.  Each  style 
has   that   distinctive    feature — balance. 


F.  WEBER    CO. 

Main  Office  &  Factory 

1220  Buttonwood  St. 

Philadelphia 


Branches 
St.  Louis 


Weber    Artists'    Materials 
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"Sag-Proof"  Ribs 

An  Exclusive  Feature  of  Bluebird  Rods 

Home  hardware  makers  for  over  a  half  century- 
developed  the  ornamental,  sag-proof  ribs  and  im- 
proved design  of  Bluebird  Rods.  The  beautiful 
effects  they  allow  are  impossible  with  old-style  rods 

Graceful,  efficient,  rustless,  with  projections  of 
just  right  length,  "Bluebirds"  keep  curtains  neatly 
draped,  clean,  sanitary.  They  hook  on  easily  yet 
won't  come  down  and  soil  your  curtains. 

Single,  double  and  triple  Satin  Gold  or  White 
Enamel  Finished  Rods  suit  every  homeand  window, 
modest  or  elaborate.  Ask  your  dealer  for  "Blue- 
birds"— the  new  rods  with  sag-proof  ribs. 

FLAT-Extendinu 

CURTAIN  RODS 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc..  New  York 
Makers  of  Home  Accessories  for  Over  50  Years 


Enlarged  Section 


Interior 
Decoration 
and  Proper 
Furnishing 
Room  by 
Room 


The  reason  is  given 
for  every  step  — 
covers  the  whole  sub- 
ject in   one  volume. 

192  Illustrations  in 
doubletone,  9  in 
color,  7  diagrams, 
296  pages  octavo. 
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T     APAKTMENT^ 


Treating  of  furnishing  from  the  most  inexpensively  equipped  cottage, 
bungalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions; 
and  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and  period  methods.  All  grades 
of  expense  are  provided  for.  Complete  furnishing  of  a  number  of 
premises  is  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture, 
textiles  and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture 
Illustrated  is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An 
effective  plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is 
presented  and  applied.  The  chapters  on  color  and  form  alone  are 
worth    the    price    of    the    book. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 


Please    send    me    an    illustrated   pamphlet 
and   Apartment    and    other   similar    volumes. 


East   Washington    Square 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

F    Holloways    Small    House 


Please    mention 
Arts    &    Decoration 


A  Fresh  Phase  of  Old  Precedent 
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Not  so  the  discriminating  client. 
He  knows  better.  If  his  architec- 
tural knowledge  is  not  expensive, 
he  knows,  at  least,  that  it  is  too 
much  like  other  things  he  has  seen 
and  that  he  does  not  want  it  and 
turns  elsewhere  in  disgust  or  re- 
fuses altogether  to  employ  an  archi- 
tect and  lets  a  contractor  do  his 
house  as  long  as  he  cannot  get 
what  he  wishes  from  the  architect. 
Stupid  classicism  is  really  damag- 
ing the  architect's  profession. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example 
by  way  of  illustrating  just  what 
is  happening.  Less  than  two 
months  before  this  was  written  an 
architect  was  spending  the  week- 
end with  friends  on  Long  Island 
who  took  him  to  their  country  club 
to  dine  because  they  wished  to 
show  him  a  house  nearby  that  they 
greatly  admired.  The  house  was 
agreeably  designed  in  one  of  the 
romantic  modes  of  rural  England, 
but  what  had  especially  impressed 
those  who  were  praising  it  was  the 
fact  that  it  had  strong  individuality 
and,  quite  apart  from  the  simple 
charm  attaching  to  its  composition, 
it  was  different  from  other  houses 
and  had  a  character  of  its  own. 
Whilst  the  visiting  architect  and 
his  friends  were  at  dinner,  some  of 
their  acquaintance  spied  them  and 
came  over  to  ask,  by  a  curious  co- 
incidence, whether  they  knew  who 
was  the  architect  of  the  house  in 
question.  The  man  of  the  family 
then  went  on  to  say:  ...  .  "If  I 
could  get  a  house  with  as  much  in- 
dividuality as  that  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  an  architect,  but  if  I  have 
to  have  a  commonplace  'Colonial' 
house  exactly  like  everybody  else 
has,  there  is  no  use  in  spending  the 
money.  A  contractor  can  do  it  just 
as  well."  And  doubtless  a  con- 
tractor could  do  it  just  as  well  as 
some  of  the  careless,  indifferent 
architects  before  mentioned. 

This,  of  course,  was  only  a 
straw,  so  to  speak,  but  it  showed 
the  set  of  a  current.  The  capable, 
conscientious  architect  will  not  de- 
vise such  banal,  soleless  repitions  in 
cut  and  dried  manner.  But  his 
well-meant  and  creditable  efforts 
are  often  nullified  by  the  uninspired 
performances  of  the  less  capable 
and  less  conscientious  members  of 
the  profession.  Unfortunately,  the 
general  public  does  not  make  care- 
ful distinctions,  and  that  is  where 
the  mischief  is  done. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
classic  manner  in  its  various  phases 
is  quite  as  susceptible  of  interesting, 
varied  and  highly  individual  treat- 
ment as  are  any  other  styles.  To 
effect  this  variety  and  individuality 
it  needs  only  thought  and  vision 
and  these  are  the  very  factors  the 
conscientious  architect  brings  to 
bear  on  his  work.  Of  course,  if 
anyone  sets  out  to  be  a  rigid  purist 
and  thinks  only  of  meticulous  re- 
productions, the  resulting  work 
may  be  impeccable  from  an  archae- 
ologist's point   of   view,   but   it   is 


likely  also  to  be  as  dull  as  ditch 
water  and  utterly  lacking  in  soul. 
It  is  one  thing  to  take  a  tradition 
as  an  inspiration  or  base  from 
which  to  devise  sane  adaptations; 
it  is-  a  very  different  thing  to  fall 
into  slavish  copyism.  When  mak- 
ing adaptations,  if  the  spirit  of  the 
original  is  preserved,  the  work 
should  have  vitality;  if  the  letter 
only  is  followed,  the  vitality  is  apt 
to  be  a  minus  quantity. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  fields 
for  adaptation  is  in  the  matter  of 
detail.  And  details,  though  actu- 
ally occupying  a  small  space,  are 
very  potent  to  impart  character. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
details  peculiar  to  one  phase  of 
Classic  work  should  not  be  com- 
bined with  other  details  peculiar  to 
another  phase.  So  long  as  consis- 
tency of  scale  and  reasonable  prin- 
ciples of  composition  are  preserved, 
the  combination  is  legitimate  and 
may  be  made  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. 

This  is  exactly  one  of  the  things 
that  has  been  done  in  the  example 
before  us.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  exactly  where  one 
would  find  the  identical  precedent 
for  the  frieze  and  cornice  treatment 
of  the  kitchen  wing,  or  a  precedent 
for  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
rain-water  head  is  dealt  with  to 
make  a  vital  part  of  the  design. 
Neither  can  we  think,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  of  another  identical 
dormer  with  casements,  shutti  v* 
and  fanwise  slats  in  a  semi-circular 
head,  all  in  combination  with  the 
environing  features  here  displayed. 

Again,  one  does  not  readily  re- 
call a  precisely  similar  design  for 
verandah  ends.  The  design  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  but  the  details  com- 
posing it  were  evidently  suggested 
to  the  architect  from  two  or  three 
different  sources  which,  if  one  is 
disposed  toward  archaeology,  can 
readily  be  traced.  The  dormers  of 
the  south  front  clearly  proclaim 
first-cousinship  with  the  dormers 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
and  Eastern  Virginia,  and  yet  they 
are  just  enough  different  to  give 
them  a  peculiarly  distinctive  qual- 
ity. Furthermore,  they  have  no 
geographical  kinship  with  any 
other  external  feature  of  the  house 
save,  perhaps,  the  outside  brick 
chimney  with  battered  weather- 
ings. There,  again,  is  a  difference. 
The  weatherings  are  shingled. 
The  house-door  of  the  north  front 
certainly  incorporates  sundry  mo- 
tifs made  popular  by  the  Brothers 
Adam,  but  the  panelling  above, 
and  one  or  two  other  minutiae,  are 
reminiscent  of  the  Greek  Revival 
in  form  though  not  in  scale. 

Mr.  Bessell  is  peculiarly  felici- 
tous in  culling  one  item  from  this 
period  and  another  from  that,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  combin- 
ing early  and  late  in  one  harmoni- 
ous whole,  producing  thereby  very 
engaging  composite  results.  It  is 
{Continued  on  page  77) 
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would  be  playfully  jerked  from 
beneath   the   serious   song   writer. 

"The  Banks  of  the  Wabash" 
ushered  in  a  new  and  more  im- 
pressive type,  which  persisted  until 
the  concurrent  "coon  songs"  and 
ragtime  overwhelmed  it.  As  far 
as  the  development  went,  with 
"geographical  songs"  like  "The 
Green  Fields  of  Virginia,"  "My 
Old  New  Hampshire  Home,"  and 
everything  else  on  the  map  that 
was  sufficiently  fluent  to  be  ex- 
tolled in  verse,  distinct  progress 
in  the  right  direction  was  to  be 
noted.  Incidentally,  the  formula 
was  easy  to  follow.  A  sensitive 
kind  of  purported  negro  melody 
like  "Mandy  Lee"  and  "Louisiana 
Lou"  added  encouragement.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  the  better  known 
airs  of  this  period  constitute  in  all 
probability  the  surest  approach  to 
a  common  American  song  type  of 
real  art  quality  that  has  yet  been 
made.  The  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand for  dreamy  waltzes  and 
two-steps  here  checked  the  output 
of  ballads,  while  the  swelling 
popularity  of  "coon  shouting"  hits 
like  "Hello,  Ma  Baby,"  proved 
a  direct  obstacle  to  continued 
growth.  Publishers  favored  the 
changes  of  fashion  as  yielding  new 
opportunities;  the  more  striking 
and  preposterous  the  custom  of  the 
day,  the  better  chance  for  new 
song  hits.  The  vagaries  of  fashion 
do  not  provide  the  greatest  good 
*%£  the  greatest  number,  particu- 
larly in  the  world  of  popular 
music. 

Male  quartets  still  eke  out  their 
feelings  with  "Sweet  Adeline"  and 
•  stag  dinners  reverberate  with  the 
outlandish  "Tammany,"  sung  to  a 
thousand  parodies,  and  "The  Good 
Old  Summer  Time"  is  still  always 
in  season,  but  forever  silent  are  a 
score  of  earlier  promising  songs 
drowned  out  or  lost  in  the  "cake- 
walking,"  minstrel  frenzy  of  the 
'90s.  The  Spanish  war  infused 
considerable  bathos  into  the  dwin- 
dling group  of  serious  melodies, 
as  witnessed  in  "Break  the  News 
to  Mother,"  "He  Carved  His 
Mother's  Name  Upon  the  Tree," 
and  others.  Here  a  religious  note 
crept  in,  colored  by  lavish  use  of 
diminished  sevenths,  and  mourn- 
ful, descending  triads.  It  was  a 
mawkish  moment,  from  which  the 
most  strident  syncopation  afforded 
welcome   relief. 

"On  with  the  dance,"  was  the 
watchword  of  society  and  the 
stage.  The  publishers,  who  ages 
ago-  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
blaming  everything  on  public 
taste,  lost  no  opportunity  of  com- 
bining the  song  and  dance  in 
order  to  popularize  one  by  the 
other.  This  was  profitable;  it  was 
"good  plugging."  Besides,  the 
**  vaudeville  teams,  then  relied  heav- 
ily upon  as  promotive  factors, 
needed  just  this  kind  of  vehicle. 
After  singing  the  song  they  could 


dance  it  with  increased  tempo,  and 
repetition  sold  acts  as  well  as 
numbers.  In  short,  animation, 
the  universal  necessity  of  attract- 
ing attention  where  competition 
waxed  warm,  was  fast  spelling 
doom  for  the  gentler,  "heart-in- 
terest" song.  It  began  to  seem 
almost  out  of  place  and  bucolic  in 
the  social  and  theatrical  whirl. 
Stephen  Foster  in  this  setting 
would  have  seemed  like  Parsifal 
among  the  flower  maidens.  Such 
outcroppings  as  "The  Shade  of  the 
Old  Apple  Tree"  and  the  pro- 
digious "Love  Me  and  the  World 
Is  Mine,"  whose  twelve-eighths 
time  has  proved  a  fatal  allurement 
to  composers  ever  since,  stood 
forth  strongly  because  of  the  "rag" 
rage;  but  even  "Mother  Ma- 
chree"  and  the  co-operation  of 
John  McCormcak's  ballad  con- 
certs could  not  bring  back  to  life 
the  warmly  -  flowing  inspiration 
that  died  with  the  century.  Popu- 
lar offerings,  fast  becoming  "quick 
sellers"  through  new  promotive 
methods  and  over  -  production, 
seldom  lasted  three  months  at  the 
best. 

When  the  "turkey  trot"  struck 
the  country,  song  took  another 
turn  for  the  worse,  except  among 
the  "production"  numbers.  In- 
deed, musical  comedy  alone  seemed 
to  retain  commendable  balance. 
In  a  season  or  two  the  one-step 
evolved  and  the  pre-war  cabarets 
rocked  with  such  favorites  as 
"Hitchy-Koo"  and  "Everybody's 
Doing  It."  Here  was  little  mood 
for  sweet  melodies.  But  now  and 
then  by  virtue  of  contrast  old- 
fashioned  song  would  be  heard. 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold" 
was  revived,  and  very  much  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody  it  took  hold 
strongly.  Other  revivals  were  at- 
tempted and  there  was  much 
prophecy  of  a  return  to  sobriety, 
but  the  dance  craze  showed  no 
sign  of  abating.  Popular  songs 
were  at  their  worst  and  matters 
looked  dark  so  far  as  the  longed- 
for  American  song  type  was  con- 
cerned, that  which  was  some  day 
to  take  its  place  beside  "Drink  To 
Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes"  and 
the  best  of  the  north-European 
folk-songs.  Somewhere  between 
the  conservatory  and  the  dance- 
hall  might  be  discovered  the  mu- 
sical missing  link. 

One  may  demur  to  any  accusa- 
tion brought  against  the  dance,  on 
the  ground  that  if  America  chose 
to  express  her  emotions  more  ener- 
getically than  through  the  means 
afforded  by  hymn-style  melodies  it 
was  no  artist's  business.  Let  the 
artist  dream,  but  not  forbid  the 
public  to  dance.  Modern  tension 
must  be  thrown  off  somehow,  and 
who  will  declare  that  the  naive 
and  inhibitional  folk-tunes  afford 
a  practical  method  of  relief? 

This  is  easily  answered.  Com- 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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munity  singing,  which  is  the  de- 
velopment of  only  a  few  years, 
was  artificially  inspired.  Through 
organization  and  publicity  it  spread 
over  the  country.  To-day  it  af- 
fords relaxation  and  spiritual  up- 
lift for  a  million  individuals. 
Some  would  call  it  a  natural  re- 
action to  need,  but  facts  are  other- 
wise. In  the  case  of  the  dance, 
the  new  steps  which  occurred 
about  1910  proved  such  a  signal 
departure  from  the  long-familiar, 
easy-going  waltz  and  the  childish, 
rollicking  two-step,  that  they  re- 
ceived at  once  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vertising. Their  initial  naughti- 
ness helped  vastly  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Invectives  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  country  thoroughly  popular- 
ized the  "new  dances,"  and  the 
restaurants  and  hotels  capitalized 
the  situation  by  opening  all  avail- 
able space  for  terpsichorean  frivol. 
Thereafter,  Miss  Ingenue,  who 
had  thought  it  proper  to  dance 
only  at  home  or  at  a  private  hall, 
became  a  regular  patron  of  the  so- 
called  drinking  resorts.  Thes 
dansants  flourished  by  day  and  the 
cabarets  by  night.  The  1912- 
1914  cocktail  consumption  broke 
all  records.  Sweet  pastorals  and 
Arcadian  folk-songs  were  as  far 
removed  from  city  life  as  the  poles. 
There  are  those  who  would  scien- 
tifically term  this  a  normal  reac- 
tion from  the  stress  of  living. 
The  facts  as  to  causes  are  dis- 
tinctly otherwise.  If  the  public 
to-day  prefers  rhythm  to  melody 
it  is  because  the  public  will  under 
no  circumstances  appear  out  of 
date,  not  because  it  does  not  love 
good  melody  and  simple  art  songs. 

Meanwhile  another  strain  was 
making  itself  heard  and  felt.  In 
the  musical  comedies  since  1894 
had  developed  rapidly  an  exceed- 
ingly tuneful  type  of  song.  More 
colorful,  gay  and  involved  than 
any  folk  song,  to  be  sure,  many 
immediate  song  successes  from  this 
quarter  and  their  long  usage  indi- 
cated vitality.  Professed  experts 
were  bewildered  at  the  way  the 
public  took  up  "Tell  Me,  Pretty 
Maiden,"  with  its  changes  of  keys. 
Things  like  "The  Gypsy  Love 
Song,"  "Toyland,"  "The  Shade  of 
the  Sheltering  Palm,"  "Auf  Wie- 
dersehen,"  "Old  Heidelberg," 
"Come,  My  Hero,"  and  "Kiss  Me 
Again"  were  so  generally  in  use 
and  remained  popular  for  so  long 
that  here  again  might  have  been 
seen  an  embryo  for  the  American 
type,  notwithstanding  the  partly 
foreign  heritage.'  True,  they  were 
picturesque  and  highly  seasoned, 
but  they  offered  encouragement, 
and  individually  they  carried  great 
charm.  Perhaps,  after  all,  here 
lay  that  medium  which  might  fitly 
express  American  sentiment  and 
Western  life  and  ideals,  borrow  if 
it  might  a  line  from  the  Viennese 
or  the  British. 

Along  came  the  revue,  full- 
fledged  out  of  its  cabaret  cocoon. 


Over  night  feet  were  twinkling  in 
new  places.  The  "Follies"  proved 
so  successful  that  their  pattern 
was  adopted  by  everything  short 
of  operetta.  All  comic  opera  now 
certainly  had  to  be  called  musical 
comedy,  and  now  for  several  years 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  scores  has 
been  made  up  of  dancing  numbers. 
The  true  ballad,  practically  obso-  ;  I 
lete  since  1900,  became  a  faint 
echo.  Even  the  long-favored 
topical  song  was  regarded  as  too 
slow,  and  the  character  song  a 
fatal  let-down  to  any  act.  Mod- 
ern audiences  wanted  action.  The 
Cohan  successes  were  proving  this. 
"Action!"  cried  managers  and 
publishers  alike,  the  latter  know- 
ing on  which  side  their  bread  is 
buttered.  Feed  the  eye,  not  the 
brain.  Let  sentiment  shift  for 
itself! 

The  coming  of  the  Russian  bal- 
let further  emphasized  dancing 
and  operated  strongly  in  favor  of 
art.  But  philosophical  mental 
pictures  were  thrown  still  further 
into  the  discard.  Color  and  action 
rather  than  words  and  melody  in- 
vited our  moods,  and  fleeting  they 
had  to  be.  The  war  evoked  the 
heart-interest  songs  which  might 
have  been  expected.  These  were 
chiefly  of  the  marching  type,  since 
the  value  of  singing  armies  came 
in  for  much  publicity.  The  song 
output  between  1914  and  1918, 
as  interesting  and  serviceable  as 
it  was,  proved  far  afield  from  5*y 
American  folk  -  song  root,  and 
though  its  more  dynamic  caliber 
effectually  turned  attention  from 
the  "Hitchy-Koo"  type  of  com- 
position, the  end  of  the  war  for 
the  time  silenced  them  as  painful 
reminders.  No  American  songs  of 
fine,  simple  dignity  and  lasting 
appeal  are  recorded.  War  music 
came  to  be  utilitarian  rather  than 
artistic.  Only  a  little  of  it  was 
even  spontaneous. 

It  has  been  recently  asserted  a 
number  of  times  that  jazz  is  on 
the  wane.  The  wavering  popu- 
larity of  such  music  prevents  accu- 
rate prediction,  and  until  a  new, 
captivating  hit  of  radically  differ- 
ent species  seizes  the  country, 
prophecy  is  largely  misspent.  At 
present  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
possible  return  at  least  to  the  sim- 
ple melodies,  especially  while  em- 
phasized rhythms  play  so  strong  a 
part  in  the  commercial  avenues. 
The  dance  has  so  dispelled  the 
feeling  for  the  ballad  style,  upon 
which  the  hopes  of  the  millennial- 
ists  converge,  that  only  in  the  more 
provincial  circles  does  the  latter 
hold  any  extensive  prestige. 

"We  are  overlooking  rhythm  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  true  value 
of  melody  is  coming  to  be  over- 
looked." This  is  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  William  Cowen,  whose  ef-  ( 
forts  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
musical  genius  are  well  recognized. 
"Everything  is  rhythm — rhythm. 
Of  course,  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
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mental  things ;  it  is  the  heart-beat 
of  music,  but  fine  art  music  cannot 
subsist  without  good  melody." 
• '  Miss  Isabel  Lowden,  of  the 
New  York  Music  Week  Associa- 
tion, believes  that  the  natural  folk- 
song period  of  productivity  does 
not  survive  the  time  when  a  people 
is  obliged  to  rely  upon  itself  for 
entertainment.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  paid  musical  entertain- 
ment has  also  blighted  the  art  song 
of  the  people.  Miss  Low  den 
rightly  points  out  that  persecu- 
tion has  caused  races  to  idealize 
through  the  folk-song. 

Mrs.  Louise  Ryals  de  Cravioto, 
chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York,  expresses  the  following 
broad  view: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  future 
of  all  American  music  in  am  phase 
whatsoever  depends  on  good  mu- 
sic's taking  its  place  as  a  part  of 
American  recreation,  not  an  un- 
joyfui  but  a  joyful  recreation,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  already  know 
and  enjoy  music  to  work  out  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  music  will  become 
a  part  of  the  habit  of  the  people. 

"Such  a  state  multiplies  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  the  opportuni- 
ties of  America's  creating  artistic 
music  in  any  of  the  fields,  whether 
popular  or  classical." 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer,  far- 
famed  patroness  of  music  and 
friend  of  such  celebrities  as  Strauss 
and  Mahler,  says:  "I  have  hopes 
fc*r  a  great  American  art  song  of 
the  people,  though,  to  be  sure,  the 
folk-lore  of  the  country  is  at 
present  perpetuated  mainly  by 
isolated  groups .  of  enthusiasts 
rather  than  by  common  sentiment. 
The  achievement  of  community 
singing  and  the  work  of  such  men 
as  Harry  Barnhart  is  notable,  but 
as  for  the  bulk  of  the  popular 
music  its  influence  is  deplorable." 

In  the  semi-popular  repertory, 
among  the  lighter  concert  num- 
bers, are  heard  forms  and  melodies 
which  offer  distinct  promise.  In 
the  effort  to  popularize  these,  how- 
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ever,  which  amounts  to  a  decidedly 

artificial  cheapening  process,  the 
originality  is  lost  and  the  perma- 
nent quality  impaired.  Among 
these  and  more  pretentious  com- 
positions it  is  not  difficult  to  sense 
a  national  flavor.  Indeed,  it  has 
long  been  apparent,  and  were  it 
possible  to  compete  with  the  popu- 
lar music  on  an  even  basis  and 
circulate  as  extensively,  the  ulti- 
mate might  be  accomplished.  For 
the  time  being  our  hay-riders  will 
continue  to  content  themselves 
with  "My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the 
Ocean,"  with  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  second  "bring  back," 
and  "1  Was  Seeing  Nellie  Home" 
— a  prolonged  home  that  suggots 
"Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse." 
In  various  sections  of  the  country 
songs  will  linger  after  their  allot- 
ted six  or  eight  weeks  of  life,  per- 
haps to  come  back  revised  on  the 
lips  of  another  generation,  per- 
haps, in  fact,  to  echo  as  the 
final,  undisguised,  permanent  type. 
Songs  will  come  and  go  and  out 
of  the  product  of  a  century  the 
nucleus  may  be  formed  for  a  group 
of  artistic  folk-songs  appropriately 
representing  America.  "The  Old 
Folks  at  Home,"  "Old  Black 
Joe,"  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket," 
and  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home," 
the  redoubtable  quartet  of  "olds," 
will  doubtless  retain  much  of  their 
merited  favor.  Already  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  "Yankee  Doodle" 
and  others  of  fame  seem  to  have 
lost  hold.  Their  standard  im- 
portance in  the  future  repertory 
may  be  very  slight.  The  just  dis- 
content with  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  augurs  eventual  oblivion 
for  this  unsingable  composition. 

No  nation  has  ever  more  truly 
needed  beautiful  native-born  folk 
melodies  than  the  United  States. 
The  unifying  message  of  good-will 
expressed  by  the  old  familiars  still 
in  use  at  the  community  "sings" 
and  what  they  mean  to  citizenship 
and  the  homelier  virtues  is  gen- 
erally appreciated.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  these  crude  outpourings  to-day 
answer  the  purpose  better  than  the 
more  artistic  kind,  but  we  like  to 
think   differently. 


A  Fresh  Phase  of  Old  Precedent 
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just  these  little  things  that  give  in- 
terest and  flavour.  The  charm  is 
effected  not  so  much  by  what  is 
done  as  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done.  And  all  of  this  goes  to  show 
how  flexible  and  adaptable  the 
Classic  manner  still  is,  in  sympa- 
the'tic  and  capable  hands. 

In  its  general  composition  the 
house  is  of  the  Colonial  farm  type, 
with  the  addition  of  Classic  fea- 
tures here  and  there  to  give  urban- 
ity and  poise.  This  combination  has 
.  been  so  much  employed,  and  for 
'  so  long  a  time,  that  it  has  acquired 
a  prescriptive  acceptance  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion. But  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  plan  we  find  at  once  that 


the  architect  has  not  at  all  con- 
fined himself  to  the  arrangement 
that  usually  prevails  in  houses  ex- 
hibiting exteriors  of  the  sort  we 
have  before  us.  The  living-room 
extends  the  full  depth  of  the  build- 
ing, the  dining-room  is  in  an  ex- 
tension from  the  main  mass  of  the 
house  and  is  entered  by  way  of  the 
library,  while  the  ancient  custom 
of  having  a  bedroom  on  the  ground 
floor  is  here  revived,  with  the 
modern  addition  of  a  bath  adjacenr. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  an  occasional  ground 
floor  bedroom,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  this  harking  back  to  things  that 
are  really  good,  but  for  some 
reason  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 


Hand  Weaving — Your  Room  as  You  Want  It 

Weaving  your  own  materials  assures 
you  greater  harmony  and  individuality 
in  the   appointments  of  your  room. 

Our  courses  in  hand  weaving  are  so 
explicit  and  simple  that  even  those  in- 
experienced in  weaving  are  able  to  pro- 
duce rugs,  curtains,  portieres — or  even 
an  entire  set  of  draperies  for  a  Colonial 
room  with  very  creditable  results. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  weaving 
is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  your  room 
will    be    as    you    want    it — in    good    taste. 

For  full  particulars  address  Mary  M.  Atwater,  Dept.  D 

The   Shuttle 'Craft  Company,  Inc. 
1416  Massachusetts  Avenue  Cambridge,1,  Mass. 


Snow  White 


HESS  STEEL 
MEDICINE 
CABINETS   AND   LAVATORY   MIRRORS 

Sanitary  "3?  Beautiful 

Better  than  wood  —  never  sag,  shrink, 
warp  or  stain.  Easily  cleaned  with  soap 
and  water.  The  enamel  is  guaranteed 
never  to  crack,  blister  or  peel.  Low  in 
price,  but  fine  enough  for  any  bathroom. 


Ask  any 
dealer 
or  write  us 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 


This  Mark 
Guarantees 
Best 
Quality 
HESS  WARMING  &   VENTILATING  COMPANY 

1226  TACOMA   BLDG.,   CHICAGO.    MaLers  of  Hess  Welded  Sleel  Furnaces 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The 

Line 

of 
Youth 

or 
The  Lines  of  Age — 

Which WillYou  Have? 

You  have  your  choice.  You  may 
allow  your  face  and  neck  to  be- 
come hollow,  shrivelled,  sallow, 
flabby  or  lined.  Or  you  may  pre- 
vent or  correct  these  defects  by  the 
use  of  the  proper  scientific  treat- 
ment. 


World-famous  Beauty  Expert 
recommends   Corrective  Treat- 
ment   for    lines,    wrinkles,    re- 
laxation. 

Cleanse  with 

Valaze  Pasteurized  Cream — the 
cream  of  a  thousand  uses, 
soothing,  nourishing  and  soft- 
ening. The  perfect  cream  to 
cleanse,  massage  and  feed  the 
skin.  Should  be  a  daily  acces- 
sory in  the  care  of  the  com- 
plexion  $1.00 

Valaze  Beauty  Grains,  a  pene- 
trative wash  for  the  oily  skin. 
It  dislodges  blackheads,  refines 
the  pores  and  delicately  bleaches 


the    skii 


.$1.00 


Stimulate  with 

Valaze  Eau  qui  Pique  if  the 
skin  is  oily,  or  Eau  Verte  if 
dry,  a  powerful  stimulant 
which  not  only  quickens  the 
circulation  and  puts  the  skin 
in  readiness  for  nourishment, 
but  also  banishes  a  lined  and 
faded  appearance.  Revitalizes 
the    complexion $3.00 

Tighten  with 

Valaze  Georgine  Lactee  —  an 
astringent  lotion  which  firms 
the  tissues,  restores  the  con- 
tour and  does  away  with  loose- 
ness and  bagginess  of  the  face 
and   throat $3.00 

Finish  with 

Valaze  Complexion  Powder  for 
the  normal  or  oily  skin — deli- 
cate,   flattering    and    clinging. 

$1.00  to  $5.50 

Valaze  Novena  Powder  for  the 
dry  skin.  Both  types  of  powder 
in  Cream,  Flesh,  Rachel,  Ochre 
and  Ochre  Chair $1.00  to  $5.50 

Valaze  Rouge  en  Creme  —  a 
pure,  fragrant  cream  in  the 
most  lasting  and  becoming 
French  shades  —  Raspberry, 
Crushed  Rose  Leaves,  Bru- 
nette, Geranium  and  Tangerine.$2.00 

Send  for  my  booklet  of  home  treatments, 
"Beauty  for  Every  Woman." 


Helena  Rubinstein 

46  West   57th  St.,  New  York   City 
30    N.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago 

1540  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit 
24    Grafton   St.,    W.    1,   London 

126  Rue  F'brg.  St.  Honore,  Paris 


(Bermuda  Gov't's  Official  Contract  Steamers) 
Book  NOW  for  Fall  and  Winter 

Sailings  to  BERMUDA 
Vacationist's  Paradise 


SailingsTwiceWeekly 

From    New  York 

Wed.  and  Sat. 
Via   New   Palatial 
Twin -Screw    Oil- 
Burning    Trans- 
atlantic Liners 

S.  S.  "Fort  Victoria"  and 
S.  S.  Fort  "St.  George" 

Each  14,000  Tons  Displacement 

Modern  Hotel  No  Passport 

All  Sports 

including     Golf     (two     18-Hole 
Courses),  Tennis,  Sailing,  Bath- 
ing,   Horse   Racing,   Fishing, 
Riding,  Driving,  Cycling,  etc. 


ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 
St.  George,  Bermuda 

Finest  Cuisine  and  Service,  Ten- 
nis,   Golf,    Magnificent    Tiled 
Swimming  Pool 


WEST  INDIES 

Delightful  cruises  to  the  Gems 
the  Carribbean  Sea 


For  illustrated  Booklets  on  Ber- 
muda   or    St.    George    Hotel    or 
West  Indies,  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 

or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


The  response  to  the  announcement  of 
The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
makes  it  desirable  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  course  to  enroll  promptly 
so  they  can  be  assigned  to  early  classes. 


WANTED 

SALESWOMAN  AND  MANAGER 
OF  UPHOLSTERY  AND  DRAPERY 
DEPARTMENT  HIGH  GRADE  OLD 
ESTABLISHED  DECORATIVE  CON- 
CERN. SALARY  AND  COMMIS- 
SION. MUST  BE  THOROUGHLY 
EXPERIENCED.  SPLENDID  OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR  RIGHT  PARTY. 
ADDRESS  BY  LETTER  ONLY  WITH 
FULL  INFORMATION.  R.  M.  COX, 
ROOM  428,  1113  BROADWAY, 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Fireplace  Furnishings 

ft  ft  ft  That  Gladden  the  Hearth 

1    andirons  ?^;;::\r,^ 

FIRESET 


SST,  $9.95 

colonial  Fireplace  company 

Mln,Hla,l,u;l:-<,,i,;„ui,l,-t.  F,r,-„l„,;-«,l>,imi,rrii, 

tiootit,  Fi'resets.  , 
4620  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Dominotiers,   Inventors  of 
Wallpaper 
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tiers  desire  to  put  under  their 
pictures  and  figures  an  explana- 
tion which  is  to  be  printed  and 
not  engraved,  they  may  and  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  printers  to  do 
it,  but  only  on  the  understanding 
that  such  an  explanation  shall  not 
exceed  six  lines  in  length,  nor  be 
put  on  the  back  of  the  prints  and 
figures. 

The  same  article  enjoins  them 
to  bring  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
Corporation  of  Booksellers  and 
Printers  all  the  merchandise  re- 
lating to  their  art  which  they 
import  from  foreign  countries  or 
from  the  Provinces  of  the  King- 
dom, so  that  it  may  be  inspected 
by  the  Syndic  and  his  representa- 
tives; and,  in  order  that  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  Dom- 
inoterie  and  Imagerie  may  be 
known  to  the  Syndic  and  his 
associates,  they  are  ordered  to 
sign  their  names  and  their  ad- 
dresses in  the  register  of  the  said 
community,  under  penalty  of  100 
francs  fine.  The  registering  of 
their  names,  however,  did  not 
authorize  them  to  sell  any  book 
or  books,  nor  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fession of  bookselling  or  printing 
in  any  way  nor  under  any  pretext 
whatever. 

Things  grow  more  difficult  still 
for  the  Dominotiers  in  1768.  The 
Printer's  Guild  will  go  to  any 
length  to  defend  its  rights.  Under 
this  latest  ridiculous  law  no  print- 
ing of  pictures  whatever  can  be 
done  by  the  Dominotiers  except 
in  the  presence  of  a  master  printer 
or  of  a  deputy  sent  by  him.  The 
work  finished,  the  press  was  to  be 
locked  with  a  chain  by  the  re- 
sponsible person,  who  kept  the 
key!  The  penalty  for  not  observ- 
ing this  law  was  confiscation  of 
the  press  and  the  printed  matter, 
a  fine,  and  still  heavier  penalties 
in  case  of  a  repitition  of  the 
offense. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that, 
hampered  by  such  restrictions,  the 
Dominotiers  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  another  activity  which, 
like  the  making  of  marbleized 
papers,  did  not  involve  a  conflict 
with  any  other  guild.  We  find 
before  long  that  their  chief  prod- 
uct has  become  wallpapers. 

The  Domino-makers,  however, 
carried  on  several  other  delightful 
fabrications  at  the  same  time,  all 
of  which  were  gay  and  amusing. 
They  printed  and  painted  the 
papers  that  were  used  for  games 
— black-and-white  checked  papers 
for  the  tops  of  chess  boards,  and 
the  sheets  used  for  loto  and  the 
jeu  de  I'oie,  something  like  our 
game  of  parchesi.  They  also 
made  paper  lanterns,  "which  are 
put  in  the  windows  during  public 
festivals,  and  on  which  are  painted 
coats  of  arms,  fleurs  de  lys,  dol- 
phins, and  other  figures  suitable  to 


the  occasion  that  causes  a  public 
celebration." 

It  is  more  than  interesting  to 
know  the  vajiety  of  allied  occu- 
pations followed  by  this  guild,  for 
each  one  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
technique  that  was  used  in  making 
the  earliest  papers  destined  to  be 
put  on  walls. 

In  general,  all  of  this  sort  of 
work  was  done  with  wood  blocks, 
which  the  Dominotiers  engraved 
themselves.  To  get  a  block  hard 
enough  for  their  purposes,  they 
used  either  pearwood  (poirier)  or 
service  wood  (cormier).  From 
these  blocks  they  printed  the  out- 
line of  their  design  in  black,  filling 
in  the  colors  afterwards  by  hand 
with  a  brush,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  stencils. 

The  first  wallpapers  made  by 
the  Dominotiers  were  called 

Papiers  de  Tapisserie 

'J' HEIR    designs    were    of    the 

simplest  and  most  rudimentary 
sort — checks,  stripes,  squares  and 
lozenges,  with  small  flowers — the 
same  designs  that  were  being 
printed  contemporaneously  on  tex- 
tiles and  upholstery  stuffs.  Hence 
the  name  of  "upholstery  papers" 
for  these  paper  hangings. 

Accustomed  to  a  certain  size  of 
paper  for  their  pictures  or  imagq, 
the  Dominotiers  used  the  saSe 
small  sheets  on  which  to  print 
their  first  wallpapers,  and  sold 
them  flat,  like  the  domino  papers, 
in  quires  of  25,  or  reams  of  500 
sheets. 

The  usual  size  of  these  sheets 
is  indicated  by  a  paper  of  1700, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in 
Paris.  In  the  margin  is  the  name, 
"DUFOURCROY,  marchand, 
cartier  and  papetier,  rue  Jacob, 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Paris." 
The  design  is  a  beautiful  composi- 
tion of  flowers  and  birds,  done  on 
several  sheets  of  paper  glued  to- 
gether, each  sheet  being  about  42 
centimetres  in  height  by  32  centi- 
metres in  width,  or  about  16^ 
inches  high  by  12j4  inches  wide. 

We  know  from  the  various 
legislative  acts  already  referred  to 
that  the  Dominotiers  had  hand 
presses  with  which  to  print  their 
"Images."  It  is,  therefore,  more 
than  probable  that  they  printed 
these  small  sheets  of  wallpaper  in 
the  same  fashion.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  hand-blocked  papers  made 
knows  how  this  is  done.  The 
block,  after  being  inked  with  the 
desired  color,  is  carefully  laid  in 
place  face  down  on  the  paper 
which  has  already  been  put  on 
the  press.  The  workman  then 
swings  around  a  lever  and  applies 
it  on  the  block,  giving  it  enough 
pressure  to  print  a  clean-cut,  well- 
defined  impression. 
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In  various  articles  written  on 
wallpaper,  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  blocks  were  laid  on 
\  rhe  table  face  up  and  damp  paper 
stretched  upon  them,  over  which 
a  printer's  roller  was  passed ;  or 
on  which  an  impresion  was  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  printer's 
mallet.  This  was  the  method 
used  for  pulling  proofs,  but  it  was 
manifestly  unnecesary  to  print  all 
the  papers  in  this  fashion  when  the 
Dominotiers  were  supplied  with 
a  levier  or  a  press  to  do  the  work 
more  easily. 

After  1688,  when  Papillon 
pere  and  his  imitators  used  blocks 
that  were  as  much  as  three  feet 
long,  they  were  found  too  big  for 
the  presses  and  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  hand  roller  to  obtain  an 
impression.  But  in  the  last  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
Dominotiers  certainly  printed 
wallpapers  with  the  aid  of  their 
presses. 

The  idea  of  printing  in  color 
from  wood  blocks,  however,  does 
not  apepar  to  have  occurred  to 
them  until  much  later.  It  is  not 
until  1766  that  we  find  the  proc- 
ess generally  employed  in  France, 
in  Holland,  in  Germany  and  in 
England. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  the 
earliest  wallpapers  to  have  the 
different  sheets  done  in  a  design 
that  would  fit  together  when  they 
were  put  up  on  the  walls.  Not 
until  1688  were  paper  hangings 
made  in  a  continuous  repeating 
pattern.  The  effect  of  such 
hifglety-pigglety  papers  must  have 
been  curious,  to  say  the  least. 
Nevertheless  they  crept  steadily 
into  favor. 

Country  people  "and  the  bour- 
geois who  could  not  afford  the 
luxuries  of  the  court  were  able,  by 
means  of  these  cheap  paper  hang- 
ings, to  give  themselves  the  illusion 
of  having  walls  covered  with  silks 
or  printed  fabrics. 

The  center  of  the  Dominotiers' 
industry  was  in  Normandy,  where 
there  were  already  a  number  of 
paper  factories  which  could  sup- 
ply them  with  the  material  for 
their  work.  Normandy  at  the 
same  time  was  also  the  center  of 
the  allied  industry  of  toile  peinte, 
or  hand-blocked  linen  in  the 
printing  of  which  many  processes 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Domi- 
notiers. In  the  history  of  French 
industries,  the  two  arts  of  papier 
peint  and  toile  peinte  are  often 
mentioned  together,  as  if  their  de- 
velopment went  hand  in  hand. 

Frpm  1586  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Domino- 
tiers continued  to  make  paper 
hangings  colored  by  hand,  al- 
though the  secret  of  printing  in 
colors  from  wood  blocks  had  been 
,_j  discovered  and  perfected  nearly 
--  fifty  years  before  the  end  of  that 
period. 

When  the  printed  papiers  de 
tapisserie   came    into    general    cir- 


culation, those  colored  by  hand  by 
the  Dominotiers  were  once  again 
called  "domino  papers"  to  distin- 
guish them,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  real  domino  papers. 

It  is  tin's  constantly  changing 
interpretation  that  has  confused 
and  distracted  many  historians. 
The  reasons  for  it  are,  however, 
perfectly  plain  if  one  follows  care- 
fully the  course  of  the  Domino- 
tiers' work. 

Papillon  speaks  of  "papiers  de 
tapisserie"  as  "domino  papers"  in 
his  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving 
in  1766,  and  is  so  explicit  in  his 
description  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  what  he  means. 

"In  Rouen  and  in  other  places, 
they  are  making  'domino  papers,' 
of  which  we  should  say  nothing 
here  if  it  were  not  necessary  to 
make  known  the  fact  that  these 
papers  are  not  printed ;  their  dif- 
ferent colors  are  put  on  with  the 
brush  by  means  of  cut-out  patterns 
(stencils)  in  the  same  way  in 
which  playing  cards  are  colored. 
The  only  thing  printed  in  this 
sort  of  paper  is  the  outline  of  the 
design,  which  is  engraved  on 
wood. 

"This  method  of  putting  on 
colors  by  stencil  with  a  brush 
always  produces  a  certain  untidy 
result ;  either  the  color  runs  over 
the  edges  of  the  cut-out  patterns 
and  smears  the  paper  in  this  spot; 
or  the  slipping  of  these  patterns 
(which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
hold  absolutely  firm  with  the 
hand)  brings  them  out  of  place, 
and  some  parts  are  covered  with 
color  where  there  should  be  none, 
while  others  which  should  be 
covered  are  not. 

"Besides,  these  dominos  are 
made  only  with  distemper  colors, 
without  any  attempt  at  shading." 

The  process  of  coloring  these 
papers  by  hand  was  called  "illu- 
minating" them.  For  the  most  part, 
tempera  colors  were  used,  mixed 
with  glue,  since  it  was  found  that 
such  a  mixture  did  not  easily  fade 
or  rub  off.  To  this  day,  the 
French  word  wallpaper  is  papier 
peint,  painted  paper,  which  si  a 
direct  inheritance  handed  down  by 
the  Dominotiers. 

These  were  the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  wall  paper,  between  the 
years  of  1586  and  1688.  The 
very  interesting  fabrication  of 
"flock  papers,"  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  this  article, 
began  in  1620,  but  they  are  im- 
portant enough  to  merit  a  chapter 
to  themselves. 

In  1688  the  wall  paper  industry 
received  an  impetus  from  a  master 
hand,  which  sent  it  ahead  at  full 
speed  and  placed  it  in  the  ranks 
of  the  foremost  products  of  French 
skill.  The  story  of  this  period 
is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the 
name  of  Jean  Papillon  that  it 
must  be  told  later  in  the  account 
of  his  life  and  work. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING— SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY   OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
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For  catalogue,  apply  to 
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Instruction  in   Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture, 

and  Illustration.   Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

ROGER  M.  RITTASE,  Curator. 


N.Y.  School  of  Fine  &  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.     Wm.  Odom.  Vice-Pres. 

HEW  YORK      PARIS      LONDON      FLORENCE 
Register  now  for  January.     Interior 
Architecture    and   Decoration,   Costume, 
Stage  and  Poster  Design,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, Lectures,  Sat.  Courses,  etc. 
Address:   Sec.  2239  Broadway.  New  York 


CAUF0RNIA5CHGDL1 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Three  Professional  Schools : 

1.  School  of  Applied  Arts.  De- 
grees: Bachelor  of  Design  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Art. 

2.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Degree: 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

3.  School  of  Education  in  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Degree:  Bachelor  of 
Education  in  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Fall     Term     Now    in    Session 

Write  for  Application  Blank  and  Catalog 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

2119  Alliton  Way,  Berkeley.  California 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 


In  Balboa  Park 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  comprehensive  school  of  art  "where  earnest 
enthusiasm  Is  dominant,"  located  in  an  en- 
vironment Just  made  for  artists — in  the  land 
of  eternal  Spring.     For  catalog   address 

EUGENE  DE  VOL.  Director 


STUDY    INTERIOR    DECORATION 


/""OMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
^■x  styles,  color  harmony,  composition,  textiles, 
curtains,  wall  treatments,  furniture  arrangement, 
etc.  RESIDENT  and  HOME  STUDY  courses. 
Start  at  once.     Send  for  Catalogue  D4. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101    PARK  AVENUE         ....         NEW   YORK  CITY 


DECORATIVE  SALESMAN  WANTED 

low  holding  sirai- 


ig  personality  and 
features  of  a  high- 
LuMness.  Address: 
West    47th    Street, 


WANTED' 


Men  or  women  pro- 
ficient in  flower 
lting  to  paint 
yers  on  furniture.  Experienced 
la  painters  do  this  work  easily, 
manent  employment.  Send  small 
lple  of  work  and  give  full  experi- 
s    in    letter. 


3Ftne  (fib  lEngliarj  IGarquer 
SproratUiit 

SrurniUtrliuii  nt  Auttqura 
JKratnrinn, 

If  tank  JHtllrr    344  tarn  ant,  street 

yiumr  JJUua  IMJ  Xrm  \lini; 


Baco     BATIK     Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel  Poll. 
A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concentrated 
oolora  covering  every  requirement.  Used  gen- 
erally by  artists  and  commercial  bouse* 
Write  for   list   with   price*. 

BACHMEIER&COMPANY.Inc. 

New  York.  N.  V 


QDlti  lErtglial 
anil  iHDurrn 
ffirauinnrk 
(6arum 
•Statuary 

Cisterns,       Vases, 
Fountains,    Bird 
Baths,  Rain  Water 
Spout  Heads,  etc. 

A  Guild  of  Eng- 
lish Artists    re- 

u!sreA.to«ta" 
Agents  to  stock 
their   Works   oi 


designs. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  Guild 
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/Lifetime  furniture  is  created  only  when  masterly 
{N^_,  design  and  finished  craftsmanship  are  able  to  work 
together  to  supply  for  comfort  and  utility  a  fitting  out- 
ward form  of  character  and  expressive  beauty. 

Adapting  the  fine  proportions  of  historic  styles  to  the  tastes 
and  living  conditions  of  today,  Simmons  beds  outwit  fash- 
ion's changes  by  charm  of  design  as  easily  as  they  defy  wear 
by  the  enduring  quality  of  their  materials  and  finishes. 
In  their  wide  range  of  styles,  types  and  prices,  they  are 
matched  by  Simmons  mattresses  and  springs,  thus  pro- 
viding sleep  units  of  lasting  value  and  luxurious  comfort. 


American  colonial  charm  is  here  united  with  the  modern 
feeling  for  space  and  color.  The  curtains  are  of  flowered 
chintz,  with  ur.der-curtains  of  dotted  szviss  or  net.  Crin- 
kled crepe  bed  covers.  Rug  is  linen,  wool  terry  or  it/grain. 
New  England  candle  table,  ladder-back  chair  and  colonial 
lamp.  The  four-poster  beds  are  by  Simmon',  the  Alden 
design,  in  dull  ebony  with  panel  borders  in  stippled  gold 
and  antique  gold  bands  on  posts.  Suppliedalso  in  walnut  or 
brown  mahogany,  warm  ivory  and  colors.  Nine  similar  in- 
teresting schemes  of  chamber  decoration  maybe  had  by  writ- 
ing for  "Restful  Bedrooms"  to  The  Simmons  Company, 
IJ47  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  In  Canada,  address 
Simmons  Limited,  400  St.  Ambroise  Street,  Montreal. 


SIMMONS 


^edsoTttat tresses 

BUILT     FOR    SL: 


Springs 


BLUE  MOAM 

English  Blend   Cigarettes 


O 


ne  man 


tell 


s  ano 


ther 


— it's  enthusiasm — that's  what  it 
is,  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  it 
gets  you — -after  you've  smoked 
your  first  pack  of  Blue  Boars. 

And  then,  you  tell  it  I 

That's  how  the  news  spreads — 
at  "the  19th  hole,"  on  the  train, 
in  the  club,  over  the  demi-tasse. 
One   man    tells  another,   because 


Blue  Boar  is  a  man's  cigarette — 
a  cigarette  that  is  repeating  the 
record  of  Blue  Boar  pipe  mix- 
ture, for  19  years  America's  fa- 
vorite fine  tobacco. 

Come,  try  this  great  English 
blend.  Blue  Boars  are  real  top 
quality — that's  why  they  make 
friends  so  easily — why  "one  man 
tells  another." 


©  n     Guaranteed  by 


ahiis Jrwji^rvecc>t^  i/o 


K^Kv    >(  •••  "Making  the  Beautiful  Useful  and  the  Useful  Beaut 


Rooms  which  Invite  and   Impress 


|H  ASE  VELMO  is  the  upholstery 
fabric  favored  by  the  truly  dis- 
criminating purchaser  or  fine 
furniture,  not  alone  because 
Chase  VELMO  is  luxuriously  rich  and 
beautiful,  not  alone  because  it  is  the  most 
durable  (and  therefore  the  most  econom- 
ical) of  upholstery  fabrics,  not  alone 
because  it  is  guaranteed  color  fast,  not 
alone  because  it  is  in  itself  cleanly  and 
easily  cleaned,  not  alone  because  it  does 
not  spot  readily,  but  because  it  is  ALL  of 
these  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


As  perfected  by  the  Sanford  Mills — 
America's  oldest  and  the  world's  largest 
weavers  of  mohair  velvet — Chase 
VELMO  has  many  attractive  qualities 
distinctive  to  itself. 

When  purchasing  upholstered  furniture 
insist  that  it  be  covered  with  genuine 
Chase  VELMO.  The  name  and  trade 
mark  are  on  the  back  of  every  yard. 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  Boston 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


When   in   Atlantic   City   you   are   invited   to   visit   the   Chase 
Velmo   Display  —  Boardwalk  at   Michigan  Avenue 


cJMade  by    SANFORD   MILLS,  Sanford,  cMaine 


wM^^Mm^^m 


The  charm  Df  Hampton  reproductions 


It  is  true  that  old  furniture  charms 
by  its  mellowness  of  tone,  by  its  fasci- 
nation of  line  and  proportion.  ^  Yet 
there  are  furniture  lovers  who  actually 
prefer  Hampton  reproductions  to  the 
antique  originals.  Why  do  they  do  so? 
*J  Hampton  reproductions  possess  all 
the  beauty  of  tone,  the  loveliness  of 
line  and  proportion,  of  the  originals 
themselves.  Yet  they  have  practical 
values  not  possessed  by  any  article  of 
ancient  splendor,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful, ^f  They  are,  for  instance,  built  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  steam  heat  or 


our  difficult  climate.  Thicknesses  of 
wood  are  combined  and  laminated 
in  them.  They  will  not  warp.  Their 
grained  surfaces  retain  their  smoothness 
indefinitely.  Their  cupboard  doors  and 
drawers  retain  the  same  smooth,  easy 
action  that  at  first  they  had.  You  sink 
gratefully  into  any  one  of  our  easy 
chairs  —  such  is  the  virtue  of  their 
padded  spring  construction,  and  the 
lines  on  which  they  are  built.  ^  Will 
you  not  let  us  point  out  to  you  the 
beauties  and  practical  advantages  of 
Hampton  Furniture  reproductions? 


THE  HAMPTON  SHOPS  SELL  HAMPTON  CREATIONS  AND  ADAPTATIONS  AS  WELL  AS 

OLD  PIECES.  RUGS.  CARPETS  AND  UPHOLSTERIES.    THEY  UNDERTAKE  TO  PLAN  AND 

EXECUTE  COMPLETE  SCHEMES  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

iStastlo^trat.  0wymk 
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r  h  e     e  s  r  e  r    %_e  s  i  d  f  ^c  s     tips     o  tig  a  ii_ 


The  Estey  Residence  Organ  brings  into  the  home  an 
infinite  variety  of  music.  It  is  not  limited  in  range,  or 
tone,  or  interpretation.  At  your  will  it  becomes  any 
one  of  a  score  of  instruments,  or  all  of  them  blended 
in  symphony.  It  is  both  the  perfect  soloist:  and  the 
full  orchestra.  Whatever  you  may  seek  in  the  whole 
world  of  music,  Stately  sonata  or  tripping  tarantelle,  or 
the  lightest  popular  air,  it  will  answer  your  desire. 


Its  possibilities  are  not  even  restricted  by  the  owner's 
skill.  Unlike  many  other  instruments,  the  Pipe  Organ 
does  not  depend  on  delicate  finger-touch  for  the  shad- 
ing of  its  tones.  Estey  Residence  Organs  are  equipped 
with  the  EStey  Organist,  a  device  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  have  any  selection  played  with  all  the 
art  and  delightful  tonal  effects  of  the  world's  greatest 
masters. 


The  Estey  Organ  Company,  ^Brattleboro,  Vermont 


ARTS  &   DECORATION,  December,  1923.     Published  every 
York  City.     Subscription  price  $6.00  a  year;  single  copies,  50  cen 
additional.      Entered  as  second-class  matter  March   5,   1919,   at  the  postoffice  in  New  York  City  unci 
The  Jiuld   Magazines,  Inc.     Registered   U.   S.   Patent   Office. 
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Arts  &  Decoration 

has  the  honor  to  announce  that 

Ralph  Adams  Cram 

has  consented  to  head  the  Board  of  Editors  now  con- 
ducting this  magazine,  and  in  addition  will  contribute 
a  signed  editorial  or  illustrated  article  to  each  issue. 

The  Board  of  Editors  follows : 

RALPH  ADAMS   CRAM 

HUGER  ELLIOTT  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

Managing  Editor 

Later  the  Board  will  be  supplemented  by  two  authorities 
of  international  reputation. 

COR  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  names  than  with  the  achieve- 
*~  ments  of  these  new  editors  of  ARTS  ck  DECORATION,  the  following  biographical 
summaries  are  taken  from  the  1923  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in  America." 


CRAM,  RALPH  ADAMS,  architect,  author;  b.  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.,  Dec.  16,  1863;  s.  Rev.  William  Augustine 
and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Blake)  C;  brother  of  William 
Everett  C.  (q  v.);  ed.  Augusta,  Me.,  Westford,  Mass.  and 
Exeter,  N.  H.  (Litt.  D.  Princeton,  1010,  LL.D.  Yale  1915) 
m.  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Elizabeth  Carrington,  d.  late 
Capt.  Clement  Carrington  Read  C.  S.  A.  of  Va.,  Sept.  20, 
1900.  Architect,  1889,  supervising  architect,  Princeton  U 
Mem.  Nat.  Inst.  Arts  and  Letters;  Ex.-Pres.  Boston  Soc. 
Architects;  fellow  Amer.  Academy  Arts  and  Sciences,  A.I  A 
North  Bristol  Acad.,  Art.  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  London;  hon. 
corr.  mem.  Royal  Inst.  British  Architects;  A.N. A.;  mem. 
Am  Federation  of  Arts,  Archtl.  Assn.  London.  Club  Cen- 
tury (New  York).  Author:  The  Decadent,  Black  Spirits 
and  White;  Church  Building  1901 ;  The  Ruined  Abbeys  of 
Great  Britain,  1906;  Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture 
and  the  Allied  Arts,  1906;  The  Gothic  Quest,  1907:  Ex- 
calibur.  1908;  The  Ministry  of  Art,  191 4;  Heart  of  Europe, 
1 9 1 5 ;  The  substance  of  Gothic,  1917;  The  Nemesis  of  Me- 
diocrity, 1918;  the  Great  Thousand  Years,  1918;  The  Sins 
of  the  Fathers,  1919;  Walled  Towns,  1919,  Gold,  Frankin- 
cense and  Myrrh,  1919;  Towards  the  Great  Peace,  1921. 
Home:  52  Chestnut  St.,  Boston  and  "Whitehall"  Sudbury, 
Mass.  Office:  248  Boylson  Street,  Boston  and  33  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ELLIOTT,  HUGER,  art  dir.  b.  Sewanee,  Tenn. ;  s.  John 
Barnwell  and  Lucy  (Huger)  E;  TulaneU.,  New  Orleans; 
B.  S.  Sch.  of  Architecture  (Columbia)  1900;  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  1903-5;  m.  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green 
(q.  v.)  of  Philadelphia,  June  3,  191  1.  Instr.  School  of 
Architecture,  U.  of  Pa.,    1899-1901,     1905-7.      Harvard, 


1907-8;  dir.  R.  I.  Sch.  of  Design,  1908-12;  superviser  of 
ednl.  work,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  and  dir.  dept. 
of  design,  Mus.  Scho.,  1912-20;  prim.  Scho.  of  the  Pa. 
Mus.  and  Sch  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila.  and  in  charge  of 
ednl.  work  of  the  Mus.  1920-,  Mem.  Phil.  Art  Alliance 
(v.p.)  Alpha  Tau  Omega;  Sigma  XI,  Democrat,  Episcopa- 
lian. Club:  Art,  Home,  Allen  Lane;  Address:  320 S.  Broad 
St.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

EBERLEIN,  HAROLD  DONALDSON,  Author:  (with 
Horace  M.  Lippincott)  Colonial  Homes  of  Philadelphia 
and  Its  Neighborhood,  191 2;  Making  and  Furnishing  Out- 
door Rooms  and  Porches  (House  and  Garden  Making 
Books)  1913;  Practical  Book  of  Period  Furniture.  1914; 
Making  Walls  and  Ceilings  (House  and  Garden  Making 
Books)  1915;  (with  Abbott  McClure),  Architect,  of  Colo- 
nial America,  1 9 1 5 ;  Practical  Book  of  Early  American  Arts 
and  Crafts,  1916;  Interiors,  Fireplaces  and  Furniture  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  1916.  Home:  4328  Osage  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

ROBERTS,  MARY  FANTON,  editor;  b.  New  York, 
Jan.  1,  1874:  d.  W.  H.  and  Isabel  Agnes  Annable  Fanton; 
ed.  Albany  Female  Acad;  m.  W.  Carman  Roberts,  of 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Can.,  Dec.  i4,  1906.  Was  4  years  staff 
writer  on  Herald,  Tribune,  Journal  and  Sun,  New  York; 
Editor  Demorest  Mag. ;  Editor-in-Chief  New  Idea  Wo- 
man's Mag. ;  on  editorial  staff  Woman's  Home  Companion ; 
Mng.  editor  The  Craftsman;  editor  and  creator  The 
Touchstone  Mag.  Clubs:  MacDowell  Pen  and  Brush, 
Women's  City.  Home:  142  E.  18th  St.  Office:  50  VV. 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  new  board  of  Editors  began  to  function  with  this  December  number. 
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WYLER 


-A&r 


661   FIFTH  AVENUE 

At  52nd   Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The 
House  of  Wyler 

has  built  <a  reputation  of  world- 
uide  standing  for  showing  only 
the  unusual  and  rare  in  its 
*       silver  and  jewel  departments. 

The  aceompanying  illustrations 
are  of  silver  works  of  art  orig- 
inally introduced  into  America 
by  Mr.  Wyler. 

Illustrated  cards  upon  request 


©lb  Cngltfitf)  g>tlber 

5Butdf)  fetlber 

fetoete 
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ANTIQUELAMPSOF 
SINGLE  COLOR 
PORCELAINS.  POT- 
TERIES. BRONZES. 

MODERN  PORCE- 
LAIN LAMPS  AND 
SHADES  OF  EVERY 
SIZE    AND    COLOR. 

TOOLED  LEATHER 
UTILITIES  ADORN- 
ED WITH  CARVED 
JADES  AND  OTHER 
STONES. 

NECKLACES  OF 
JADE.  CARNELIAN. 
CRYSTAL,  LAPIS. 

ELECTRIC  CALL 
BELLS.  INK  WELLS. 
C  LOC  KS.  PENS. 
CIGARETTE  BOXES. 
ASH  RECEIVERS  OF 
JADES. CARN- 
ELI  ANS,  LAPIS. 
ETC..  DELICATELY 
MOUNTED  IN  SIL- 
VER GILT-A  LL 
IDEAL  GIFTS. 


Magnifying  glass  with 
Spinach  green  jade 
handle  mounted  in  sil- 
ver gilt. 


Ink  well,  tray  and  pen  bolder  of 
feilsui  jade  mounted  in  silver  gilt. 


jlsh  receiver  of  Spinach  qreen    and 
white  jade,    mounted  in  silver  gilt. 


Book  ends  of  spinach  green  jade 
mounted  in  oxidized  silver. 


Cigarette  box  of  grey  jade  vitb 
carnelian  bird  handle,    mounted 
silver  gilt. 


I! 


1 


From  the  Farmer  Lamp  Collection. 
Chinese  antique  bronze  with  shade 
of  band  woven  old  gold  silk  tapestry 
am)  linial  of  carved  red  carneliaiL>. 


JN  transforming  the  poetically  beautiful 
creations  of  Chinese  masters  into  pieces  which 
combine  artistic  virtu  with  usefulness,  a  true 
harmony  of  design  is  sustained  with  rare  skill 
— the  rich  tones  of  precious  Jade,  Carnelian, 
Rose  Quartz,  Amethyst,  Lapis,  are  delicately 
intensified  in  the  exquisite  settings  which 
subtly  express  their  form  and  spirit. 


Cbtoarb  3.  Jfarmer,  inc. 

Lshinese  Antiques  ana  JLrts 
Lamps  ana  ohaaes 

16  Cast  56'*  Street  $eto  §orfe 
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AMBRE  ANTIQUE  -  'Tmgrunceof 

ancient  £pypt  —for  the  woman  ofenig- 
matic  allure,  incomprehensibU-aloof. 
t/ORI  GAN  —Su.breme  odeur  of  the 
^uxmum  of  .the  loorul,  luxurious '.  poised 
cxauisitely  sophisticated. 


L  OR. —  Qlounng ,-vivid  heart  op- 
flames, perfume 
of 'irresistible ■< 


flames,  perfume  of  golden  blondes 
vsistible.cha.rm. 


(j^Jfu:  perfumes  of  C  OT  Y  ~ 

v_/  incomparable  expressions  of 
individuality  —  are  supreme  in, 
me  favour  of  women  throughout 
the  world.  C/±s  exauisite  gifts , 
they  convey  a  tribute  to  loveli- 
ness as  delicately  as  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  but  of  unfading  fragrance- 
constantly  renewing  the  charm, 
of  a  rare  and  understanding- 
compliment. 

Address  "Dept.  A.&D.  12"  for 

'Thf  ART    Of-   PErRF-UMING" 

a  booklet  subtly  describing  types  of  women 
and  their  expressive  perfumes  —  on  readiest 

0  0"TV,nc    , 

714.  CJiftk  cMvenue,0^exo<yorL 

CANADA — SS  M'  Gill  College  Ave    Montreal 


n 


1^0 


::         1 


ROSE  JACQUEMINOT -.%/*/ 

a  thousand  roses  —  breathing  of  teamen 
f honey  hued  hair  and  eyes  of  laughter 
MUGUET—  Cyaery  bells  ofjZily 

of  the  ^Valley perfume  of  youth, 

and  joyous  springtime. 

UEFFLEURT-  <7ragrance  ^= 


tuating  the  loveliness  of  flower  women 


STYX  —  <7or  women  of  enchaaiUno  potior,  da.rk.-ha.ired,  mystieat. 
JASMIN  DE  CORSE  -  <3hgmnce  of  elusive  womon.ofromance  and  a 
EMERAUDE  —  Soul  of  the    iZmeraU  :n  fragrance,  inspiring,  ever 


PARI  S  —^ayety ,  brilliance  —for  women,  cxauisitely  alive,  joyous,  c/ialtenyiny 
CHYrRE  Expressing  dark , oriental  women, of  swift,  tempestuous  emotion* 

CYCLAMEN  —  Or-Jeur  f  the  exotic  woman  'red-haired,  volatile.- - 


Nativity — Early  Italian  painting  by  Frorenzo  di  Lerenzo 
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COVER  DESIGN: 

The   Strawberry   Girl 


FRONTISPIECE: 


For  description  see  page     84 


Madonna  and  Child  by  Cosimo  Rosselli 
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"Ta  Complete  an  Evening  s  "Pleasure  Give  Me  Music — 

Music?  The  Duo- Art  is  Music! 


IT  is  Classic  Music  made  to  live  for- 
ever in  tonal  form  as  well  as  in  manu- 
script through  the  art  of  the  great 
modern  players.  Whose  portrayals 
of  Chopin  do  you  prefer — that  of  de  Pach- 
mann,  of  Paderewski,  of  Hofmann,  of  Gabril- 
owtisch?  The  Duo-Art  brings  to  your  delighted 
ears  their  every  subtlety. 

It  is  Romantic  Music— the  wonderful  melo- 
dies which  tune  our  senses  to  things  beyond 
this  earth  —  all  the  sentiment  —  the  thrill 
that  can  come  with  music,  comes  with  the 
Duo- Art. 

Do  you  love  to  have  a  gifted  musician  sit 
down  at  the  piano,  run  his  fingers  over  the  keys 
and  play  one  after  another  of  your  favorite 
things?  This,  the  Duo-Art  will  do. 


It  is  an  accompanist — if  you  sing,  or  have  a 
guest  who  sings — or  play  a  solo  instrument — 
the  Duo-Art's  beautiful  accompaniments  are 
always  ready — a  perfect  background  for  any 
occasion  or  demand. 

It  is  a  host  in  itself  for  dancing — all  the  la- 
test and  best  dance  music  is  part  of  the  Duo- Art 
repertoire.  By  means  of  recordings  by  authori- 
tative dance  pianists  this  marvelous  instru- 
ment stands  ready  to  furnish  the  most  entranc- 
ing dance  music  imaginable. 

The  Duo-Art  illustrated  is  a  Steinway  Grand. 
As  a  piano  it  is  the  magnificent  Steinway  un- 
changed for  hand-playing.  When  the  wonder- 
ful Duo- Art  recordings  are  to  be  played,  a  per- 
forated roll  is  inserted,  the  electric  motor 
started,  and  the  music  begins. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL        NEW  YORK 
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THE  Hayden  collection  is  comprehensively  representative  of  all  the  great  periods,  not 
only  in  the  distinguished  pieces  of  old  furniture  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  decorative  ob- 
jects and  fabrics  of  the  times.  A  new  collection  of  screens,  tapestries  and  wall  panels 
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Demonstrating   Beauty 


^*     >      ■'HAT   we   desire   to   do   for 

M     M        I     this   magazine    is   to   make 

H      ^K        B     '*■  a   Pr°Pnet>   :m   organ,   a 
^^lJB^^^^R      demonstration     oi     Beauty. 

\  There  is  perhaps  something 
not  altogether  diplomatic 
in  this  frank  avowal,  for  during  the  last  two 
generations  the  word  has  fallen  into  as  deep 
disrepute  as  the  thing  itself  has  lapsed  into 
disuse.  In  both  cases  the  fate  was  not  wholly 
undeserved,  for  in  the  first  place,  acting 
in  accordance  with  what  we,  with  our 
somewhat  sardonic  sense  of  humor,  have 
called  "the  progress  of  civilization,"  we  threw 
beauty  to  one  side  where  it  was  gingerly  picked 
up  by  professional  artists  and  by  them  em- 
ployed with  extreme  discretion,  while  in  the 
second  place  this  divorce  of  beauty  and  life 
made  possible  the  generation  of  a  collection 
Sf  curious  personalities  who  applied  the  name 
to  an  assemblage  of  the  most  unbeautiful 
motives,  ideas  and  products,  and  talked  about 
them  after  a  fashion  that  was  as  repellant  as  it 
was  absurd.  There  seems  no  valid  reason  why 
beauty  should  have  survived  the  ministrations 
of  its  exponents  of  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
coupled  with  its  total  exclusion  from  the  life 
of  the  time,  except  that  it  must  be  a  reality 
indestructible  by  adversity  and  inseparable 
from  the  life  of  man  for  any  long  period,  as 
history  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  fact 
that  it  did  survive  both  civilization  and  artists, 
and  already  gives  evidence  of  functioning  once 
more,  is  proof  of  its  reality  and  essential  mo- 
tives, and  it  is  this  fact  that  justifies  this 
magazine  and  the  work  it  is  going  to  try  to 
do  for  the  future. 

The  elimination  of  beauty  from  the  life  of 
man  and  its  transference  into  the  hands  of 
professional  artists,  was  a  calamity;  bad 
enough  for  art  but  much  worse  for  life.  It 
never  had  happened  before  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  tried  again,  if  onCe  it  can  be  brought 
back  into  its  right  relationship  to  life.  Hitherto 
the  artist  of  any  kind  had  been  only  a  sort  of 
mouthpiece  for  his  community  and  his  genera- 
tion, seeing  a  little  farther  than  his  fellows, 
though  along  the  same  road,  and  specially 
fitted  through  his  hard-earned  mastery  of  craft, 
to  do  his  work  of  expression  and  creation  bet- 
ter than  they.  There  was  no  hard  and  fast 
line  between  the  painter  and  sculptor  and 
architect  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wood 
carver,  the  stone  cutter  and  the  blacksmith 
on  the  other.  Everyone  had  to  go  through 
his  apprenticeship  and  rise  if  he  could  by  sheer 
capacity.  Beauty  of  some  sort  was  every- 
body's possession  and  art  of  some  sort  his 
avocation,  therefore  both  became  a  part  of 
life  and  expressed  it — or  the  best  of  it — with 
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some  nicety.  No  one  ever  thought  of  isolat- 
ing beauty  and  handing  it  over  to  those  few 
who  had  time  for  it  and  capacity  for  nothing 
more  important,  or  of  making  the  arts  white- 
handed  professions  for  geniuses  and  other  de- 
fectives. All  men  were  artists  in  some  sense 
and  all  artists  were  men  in  every  sense,  so  on 
the  whole  the  world  got  on  tolerably  well 
after  all. 

Matters  were  very  different,  however,  when 
once  the  divorce  was  effected  between  life 
and  beauty,  between  art  and  the  people.  This, 
in  some  sense  the  crowning  achievement  of 
modern  civilization,  was  definitely  effected 
about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  late  well- 
known  war,  though  the  process  had  been  going 
on  for  several  hundred  years  by  a  rather  steady 
progression.  The  New  Learning,  the  New 
Religion  and  the  New  Democracy  of  the  last 
four  centuries,  with  their  social,  political  and 
economic  derivatives,  all  did  their  part,  but 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  de- 
velopment of  the  last  century  completed  the 
perfect  work  and  at,  or  about,  the  year  1914 
severance  had  become  complete. 

Now,  as  said  before,  this  has  been  bad 
enough  for  art  and  for  the  artist,  for  the 
validity  of  the  one  and  the  capacity  of  the 
other  derive  from  an  association  with  life  it- 
self so  intimate  that  it  almost  amounts  to 
identity.  Very  likely  the  reason  why  the  "art" 
of  the  time  which  has  the  greatest  vogue  is  so 
ridiculous  and  its  creators  such  anarchistic 
abnormalities,  is  because  the  poor  dears  are 
blindly  trying  to  get  back  into  some  relation- 
ship with  the  predominant  type  of  life  in  which 
they  are  submerged.  Of  course,  this  type  of 
life  is  an  utterly  new  thing  with  no  relation- 
ship to  any  sort  of  life  the  world  knew  up  to 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  it  is  nec- 
essarily deficient  in  qualities  that  call  clamor- 
ously on  beauty  to  give  it  self  expression,  while 
it  has  thus  far  found  no  place  for  the  artist  in 
its  philosophy.  The  well  meaning  effort  of 
the  modern  artist  is  therefore  futile,  as  he 
would  have  realized  if  only  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  had  not  knocked  out  of 
him  the  saving  consciousness  that  beauty  is 
just  as  real  a  thing,  and  just  as  unchangeable 
in  its  motives,  as  are  the  propositions  of  Euclid. 
Unfortunately,  however,  artists  invented  the 
theory  of  relativity  long  before  William  James 
injected  it  into  philosophy  and  Herr  Einstein 
accomplished  the  same  result  in  physics,  the 
result  being  the  loss  of  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  saved  them  from  surrender  to  a 
pragmatic  opportunism  that  meant,  in  words 
of  one  syllable,  bad  art. 

Worse  even  was  the  effect  on  society. 
Beauty  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  things  life 


affords;  its  pursuit  and  creation  a  source  of 
peculiar  joy;  its  influence  dynamic  and  com- 
prehensive; it  is  also  a  very  reliable  test,  a 
potent  talisman  for  estimating  values.  Prob- 
ably the  chief  characteristic  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  its  reversal  of  all  values,  whereby  the 
things  never  before  thought  to  amount  to  much 
either  by  prophet,  philosopher  or  peasant,  now 
bulk  large  as  the  starry  ideals  of  men,  while 
the  old  things  man  has  been  willing  to  live 
for  and  fight  for  and  die  for,  are  now  blurred 
into  obscurity.  If  only  we  could  have  held 
fast  to  beauty  perhaps  this  might  not  have 
occurred,  because  by  its  revealing  light  we 
might  have  realized  the  extreme  inferiority  of 
some  of  the  things  we  have  accepted  as  good. 
It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  worst  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  our  present  civilization 
(recently  estimated  so  highly),  is,  not  that  it  is 
materialistic  or  mob-ridden  or  amorphous  or 
unjust,  but   that  it  is  so  ugly. 

That  it  is  this  no  one  would  deny  though 
many  would  say  it  did  not  matter.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  just  ugly  in  its  manifestations, 
in  what  it  does  to  a  natural  world  created  in 
beauty,  or  in  what  it  created  in  place  of  the 
beauty  it  destroyed — industrial  communities, 
amusement  parks,  factories,  elevated  railways, 
newspapers,  billboards,  steel  bridges,  sky- 
scrapers and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  modernism.  Those  are  ugly  enough,  God 
knows,  and  nothing  more  hideous  has  ever  been 
evolved  by  human  ingenuity  than  an  average 
American  or  English  industrial  town  with  all 
that  goes  with  it.  Even  more  I  mean  the 
things  that  pass  for  ideals,  the  motives  that 
urge  on  material  development  and  breed  wars 
and  revolutions;  the  forces  that  energize  social 
life  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  home;  the 
impulses  that  engender  new  philosophies  and 
religions  and  schemes  of  education,  and  or- 
ganizations, secret  or  otherwise,  which  come 
into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some- 
thing done  or  undone. 

It  is  not  without  pains  that  we  can  envisage 
qualities  of  beauty  in  a  political  caucus  or 
Congress,  or  a  state  legislature;  in  the  K.  K. 
K.,  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  the  A.  F.  L. ;  in  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  Rotary  Clubs  and  Knights  of 
this  and  that  and  the  other;  in  Fundamental- 
ists and  Modernists  and  all  the  weird  products 
of  self-propelling  prophets  and  founders  of  un- 
earthly new  philosophies  and  earthly  new  re- 
ligions. That  the  personal  motive  behind  some 
of  these  phenomena  is  honest  and  sincere  is 
perfectly  true ;  the  point  is  that,  lacking  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  unable  to  apply  it  as  a 
test  of  value,  the  honourable  motive  results  in 
mistaken  effort,  and  ugliness  follows  where 
the   reverse   has  been   desired. 
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Beauty  is  a  real  test  of  value  and  when  it 
is  lost  there  is  nothing  that  can  take  its  place 
but  a  sense  of  humour — and  the  two  are  apt  to 
live  and  die  together.  Beauty  is  also  much 
more  a  "natural  right"  of  man  than  is  the 
electoral  franchise  or  the  "right"  of  free  speech. 
It  is  not  an  amenity  of  life,  for  it  is  an  essential 
of  good  living,  but  it  is  a  great  joy  and  a  great 
compensation.  For  both  these  reasons  we 
need  it  back,  knowing  as  we  do  that  without 
it  life  is  only  mutilated  existence,  while  false 


gods  reign  unchallenged  on  their  thrones.  In 
almost  every  category  there  are  genuine,  crea- 
tive artists  today,  vitalized  by  power  and  de- 
sire, but  the  sands  on  which  they  stand  are 
shifting  and  unstable  because  of  the  silly  su- 
perstition that  art  belongs  to  them  alone.  It 
does  not;  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  general  posses- 
sion, while  the  word  means  far  more  than 
the  craft  of  the  "artist"  as  such.  Beauty  is 
myriad  in  its  manifestations;  art  deals  with  a 
dish   or  a  dog  house   just  as  it  does  with   a 
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painted  canvas,  a  carved  statue  or  a  cathedral. 
You   cannot  produce  art  by   intensive   use  of 
picture    galleries,    public    lectures,     and     art 
schools,  if  beauty  is  ruled  out  of  common  life  * 
and  ugliness  takes  its  place. 

By  some  miracle  of  reversal,  and  in  spite 
of  the  more  flamboyant  appearances,  this  de- 
sire for  beauty  has  begun  to  come  back,  and 
in  so  far  as  we  are  able  we,  here,  in  this  mag- 
azine, propose  to  do  what  we  can  to  foster  this 
desire  and  to  meet  it. 


Denmark's  Recipe  for  Splendid  Youth 

How  Niels  Bukh's  System  of  Primitive  and  Rhythmic  Gymnastics  Creates  Physical  Strength  and  Beauty 


T  the  back  of  the  stage  a 
splendid  figure  in  blue  held 
aloft  the  blazing  scarlet  and 
white  emblem  of  Denmark. 
There  was  no  orchestra  or 
any  music  or  stage  decora- 
tion. Then  from  the  wings  sprang  twenty- 
four  young  men  in  blue  from  head  to  ankles 
as  though  it  were  a  second  skin.  They  came 
so  swifily  and  lightly  that  they  seemed  blown 
along  by  stormy  winds.  One  after  the  other 
in  rapid  succession  touched  a  raised  platform 
with  their  hands,  turned  a  hand-spring  over 
it,  then  again  in  the  air  formed  a  magnificent 
arch  of  moving  blue  as  though  swinging  from 
hill  to  hill  into  a  splendid  new  world — a  world 
very  young  and  clean  and  vital,  filled  with 
sunlight  and  health  and  a  surpassing  radiance. 
A  flight  of  swallows  on  a  windy  March  morn- 
ing could  scarcely  be  more  swift,  sure  and 
ethereal. 

Again  and  again  these  bronzed  youths  swept 
across  the  stage,  leaping  up  in  fine  gesture  and 
alighting  as  softly  as  autumn  leaves  drift  down 
and  touch  the  sod.  The  air  seemed  as  sure 
a  pathway  as  the  earth  for  these  splendid 
azure  bodies,  each  movement  a  joyous  assertion 
of  the  beauty  which  the  human  body  can  at- 
tain. 

And  these  young  men  were  not  trained  ath- 
letes or  professional  performers.  They  were 
a  group  of  pupils  from  the  People's  College  at 
Ollerup,  Denmark,  which  is  one  of  many 
similar  institutions  throughout  Europe,  organ- 
ized and  directed  by  Niels  Bukh,  Scandinavia's 
famous  teacher  of  rhythmical  gymnastics. 

The  pupils  performing  these  feats  of  finely 
coordinated  movement  were,  in  the  main, 
young  men  from  the  farms  who  have  attended 
the  famous  school  at  Ollerup,  and  after  com- 
pleting their  course  of  study  and  gymnastics 
will  return  to  their  various  rural  occupations. 
But  with  what  a  totally  different,  what  an  en- 
lightened, outlook  on  life!  They  go  back  to 
work  with  a  fine  sense  of  mental,  spiritual  and 
physical  sureness.  The  complete  mastery  of 
th?ir  bodies  will  have  made  them  largely 
masters  over  circumstance.  For  such  physical 
control  could  only  result  from  well-coordi- 
nated minds,  exulting  in  the  overcoming  of 
obstacles. 

These  blue-garbed  sinewy  youths  were  not 
the  only  interesting  feature  of  this  program, 
for  the  pupils  at  the  People's  Colleges,  not 
only  in  Ollerup,  but  throughout  Denmark 
and  Norway,  are  young  women  as  well  as 
men ;  and  the  vigorous,  wholesome,  capable 
looking  women  who  took  part  in  this  demon- 
stration in  the  Town  Hall,  New  York,  were 
also  mainly  recruited  from  the  farms. 

These  women,  too,  were  in  blue,  simple 
short  tunics  which  left  the  arms  and  legs  free. 
As  they  entered,  men  and  women,  in  the  first 
march  they  were  singing  a  martial  Danish 
folksong  and  marching  in  time   to  their  own 


voices.  The  soft  padding  of  the  feet  moving 
rhythmically  to  the  accent  of  the  song  had  the 
value  of  a  gamba  stop  in  an  organ.  They 
moved  magnificently,  with  a  fine  free  swing 
of  arms  and  legs,  swaying  slightly  to  the 
music.  Their  heads  were  alert,  thrown  back 
a  little,  and  their  eyes  shining  like  Northern 
stars.  They  seemed  like  young  gods  who  had 
found  the  secret  of  splendid  youth  as  they 
circled  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  stage  with 
a  Danish  flag  floating  over  their  heads  borne 
by  a  giant  leader.  Nothing  could  be  simpler, 
nothing  more  a  matter  of  course,  yet  the  au- 
dience cheered  these  young  men  and  women 
for  the  sense  of  liberation  and  power  and 
beauty  they  conveyed. 

Then  the  women  came  in  alone  and  did 
some  extremely  graceful  gymnastics,  their 
bodies  as  light  and  supple  as  marsh  grasses  in 
the  wash  of  the  tide.  At  intervals  they  would 
burst  into  song,  swaying  and  dipping  their 
bodies  to  the  rhythm  of  their  fresh,  young 
voices. 

Oddly  enough,  all  their  emotions  seemed 
to  be  expressed  only  in  their  bodies.  Their 
faces  were  curiously  mask-like.  One  could 
not  picture  a  group  of  Latin  youths  singing, 
dancing,  gesticulating,  without  the  quality  of 
abandon  creeping  into  their  expression,  with- 
out smiles  and  flashing  eyes.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  happened  with  these  Valkyrie  maid- 
ens. They  moved  with  stirring  swift  grace, 
their  bodies  were  like  willow  wands,  they 
sang  with  the  grave  happiness  of  little  children 
and  danced  with  quaint  precision.  The  most 
difficult  exercises  were  done  so  easily,  with  so 
little  sense  of  effort,  that  they  held  one's  vision 
with  delight. 

Early  in  the  program  the  men  showed  the 
series  of  exercises  Mr.  Bukh  calls  Primitive 
Gymnastics,  which  are  considered  fundamental 
in  the  work  of  the  pupils  and  practised  daily 
to  gain  strength  and  masculine  facility.  This 
work  is  most  searching  and  aims  to  develop 
and  liberate  the  body  so  that  incorrect  postures 
and  bad  masculine  habits  will  be  eradicated. 
This  "primitive"  work  has  been  called  "ugly", 
but  this  spectator  at  least  did  not  find  it  so. 
Its  purpose  and  value  were  so  inescapable  that 
the  result  was  an  effect  of  beauty. 

Rhythmic  Gymnastics,  which  make  up  the 
second  and  final  part  of  Mr.  Bukh's  system, 
were  a  no  less  vital  part  of  the  Town  Hall 
program.  This  included  the  folk  dancing  to 
songs,  a  series  of  graceful  exercises  to  song 
and  the  most  arresting  work  of  the  men,  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  in  those 
bird-like  flights  across  the  stage.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  recall  any  gesture  in  the  modern 
theatre  except  perhaps  Nijinsky  dancing  in 
"Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose"  that  seemed  more  to 
belong  to  birds  on  the  wing,  fishes  darting 
through  the  crest  of  a  wave,  branches  swaying 
against  the  sky.  For  these  young  bodies  had 
through   their   gymnastic  work    recovered   the 


freedom  and  lightness  of  nature's  own  beauti- 
ful motions. 

What  a  magnificent  gift  from  a  nation  to 
her  people !  For  these  Danish  Peoples  Colleges 
have  been  subsidized  by  the  nation,  have  won 
the  interest  and  approval  of  the  King,  and  are 
filled  throughout  the  year  with  young  people 
from  all  over  the  country ;  who,  in  time,  re- 
turn to  their  vocations,  great  or  humble,  with 
an  unfailing  respect  for  their  bodies,  a  fitness 
for  labor  and  an  eager  delight  in  life  itself 
which  must  come  to  the  man  or  woman  in 
perfect  physical  condition. 

Niels  Bukh's  system  of  gymnastics,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  work  of  these  young  people, 
is  an  outgrowth,  he  tells  us,  of  the  system  of 
Ling  in  Sweden  and  of  the  rhythmic  work  of 
Finland.  Great  stress  is  laid  in  these  colleges 
on  outdoor  sports  and  athletics.  It  is  because 
the  young  people  discover  a  difference  in  their 
bodies  after  a  short  course  of  primitive  gym- 
nastics that  they  are  so  attracted  in  this  work 
in  the  schools,  which  accomplishes  that  fine 
thing  of  affording  them  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press through  their  bodies  the  upwelling  beauT^ 
which  lies  dormant  in  all  youth. 

Last  fall  the  Austrian  Government  had 
Niels  Bukh  give  an  exhibition  at  Vienna.  In 
the  spring  of  1923  he  took  his  pupils  through 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland  and  other  Central 
European  countries.  The  leading  physical  edu- 
cators in  England  have  asked  him  to  teach  his 
system  of  physical  education  in  that  country. 
Everywhere  his  exhibitions  have  awakened  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  as  they  did  recently  in 
America.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  see 
the  work  of  these  young  Danes,  without 
theatrical  trappings  of  any  kind,  received  with 
such  interest  and  appreciation  and  to  be  re- 
minded by  them  of  the  convincing  beauty  to  be 
achieved  by  the  liberated  human  body. 

The  work  of  Niels  Bukh's  pupils  seems  com- 
pletely to  upset  the  theory  that  mature  grace 
and  beauty  must  be  prepared  for  in  infancy. 
We  have  seen  lovely  young  dancers  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  and  have  at  once  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  they  have  been 
in  training  since  they  were  children,  and  of 
course,  some  of  them  had  been.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  preparation.  But  since  seeing  the 
Danish  youths  we  know  that  much  can  be  ac- 
complished after  people  have  grown  up — that 
strength  and  muscular  activity  and  swiftness 
and  grace,  all  can  be  eachieved  after  the  first 
flush  of  youth  is  past.  For  this  reason  Niels 
Bukh's  system  of  physical  education  should  be- 
come as  widespread  in  this  country. 

Because  this  system  of  gymnastics  requires 
intense  concentration  and  really  hard  physical 
work  during  the  course  of  study,  it  may  meet 
with  less  enthusiasm  in  this  country,  where,  in 
the  main,  we  like  to  think  of  exercise  as  a  few 
minutes'  pleasant  activity  accompanied  by 
music.  But  the  result  as  witnessed  is  well 
worth  serious  effort. 
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A  Group  of  Brilliant  New  Mexico  Painters 


By  GILES  EDGERTON 


^^^/HE  Southwest,  all  that  territory  that  used  to  be  in- 

^p^  eluded  in  the  province  of  Nueva  Mexico,  has  in  the 

M  I     last  ten  years  produced  group  after  group  of  brilliant 

^&  /     painters — men  who  have  been  interested  in  the  touch- 

^^^_^^  ing  romance  of  the  fading  Indian  nations,  men  who 
have  been  hailed  to  the  Southwest  through  the  appeal 
of  new  forms  and  glowing  color,  men  who  have  found  delight  in  a 
country  so  strange  and  fascinating  and  peaceful  that  they  of  neces- 
sity desire  to  remain  and  paint  that  which  has  so  encroached  upon 
their  mind  and  imagination. 

Many  of  us  have  forgotten  one  of  the  first  men  who  brought 
back  extraordinary  studies  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  countries,  Louis 
Akin.  The  first  collection  of  his  pictures  was  shown  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  in  1916,  as  I  recall  it.  There  were  wonderful 
views  of  rose-colored  mesas,  Indians  in  brilliant-colored  blankets, 
old  medicine  men  on  the  roofs  of  the  mesas,  invoking  the  wind  and 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  Louis  Akin  knew  this  country  before  he 
began  to  paint ;  he  lived  in  the  Hopi  houses,  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage, he  studied  their  traditions,  he  was  loved  by  the  children  and 
respected  by  the  mothers,  who  posed  for  him  as  they  ground  the 
corn  or  dressed  their  babies  or  sat  at  their  evening  meals.  He  pic- 
tured the  Southwest  at  the  same  time  Curtis  photographed  it  and 
also  at  the  time  that  gentle  soul,  Natalie  Curtis,  wrote  a  wonderful 
book  of  the  true  Indian.  Louis  Akin  was  of  the  old-time  nomadic 
artist,  something  of  a  poet  and  a  minstrel;  he  roved  about  as  he 
could,  lived  where  he  found  beauty  and  made  record  of  it  on  his 
canvas. 

And  then  some  years  later  we  find  John  Sloan  opening  his  heart 
to  New  Mexico  and  George  Bellows  going  for  a  few  weeks  and 
staying  for  a  whole  season  to  paint  in  Santa  Fe,  Robert  Henri  re- 
turning year  after  year  and  living  in  the  picturesque  old  white  adobe 
house  which  Marjorie  Henri  has  immortalized  in  a  delicate  moon- 
light painting.  Randall  Davey,  too,  has  settled  in  Santa  Fe,  and, 
like  John  Sloan,  has  bought  a  house,  and  regards  that  picturesque 
land  as  his  real  home.  Both  of  these  men  have  created  picturesque 
estates  as  well  as  painted  beautiful  pictures  in  the  Southwest. 

Eight  of  the  New  Mexico  painters  of  note  have  recently  held  a 
very  impressive  exhibition  at  the  Montross  Galleries.  One  has 
ov*p  to  mention  Walter  Ufer,  Higgins,  Blumenschein,  to  realize 
that  the  exhibition  is  a  typical  one  of  the  fascinating,  picturesque 
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of  Montross  Galleri 
Garden  Makers, 


todern  spirit  by 


an  important  member  of  the  New  Mexico  Painters 
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Courtesy  of  Montross  Galleries 

"A   Ceremony  in  the  Mountains 


^ul^^^ifflSfe 


by   Victor  Higgins,  an   old  Indian 
feeling   and    technique 


lance  painted   with    modern 


Southwest,  for  these  men  are  known  to  have 
found  great  inspiration  there  and  their  work 
has  brought  us  illumination  of  the  life,  the 
customs  and  the  landscape  of  this  marvelous 
New  Mexico. 

The  name  for  this  group  has  been  chosen 
in  that  wider  sense  of  the  Province  of  Nueva 
Mexico,  which  originally  embraced  most  of 
the  Southwest,  and  which  to  these  Painters 
means  the  blended  elements  of  three  civiliza- 
tions, though  the  importance  of  an  artist's 
contribution  is  dependent,  not  upon  locality, 
but  upon  his  individual  ability  to  make  of  any 
subject  a  vital  work  of  art,  they  feel  that  an 
artist  paints  best  in  a  country  that  appeals 
to  his  sympathies.  And  unquestionably  this 
group  of  men  have  opened  up  their  imagina- 
tion to  the  appeal  of  the  New  Mexico  coun- 
try. In  the  main  the  work  shown  at  this  ex- 
hibition has  been  inspired  by  the  older  civiliza- 
tion, the  Indians,  their  religious  ceremonies, 
their  individual  personalities,  their  methods 
of  living.  These  subjects  you  see  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  the  work  of  J.  G. 
Bakos,  F.  G.  Applegate,  Gustave  Baumann, 
B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt,  W.  Penhallow  Hender- 
son. 

The  two  pictures  we  are  selecting  for  illus- 
trations show  two  phases  of  the  work  of  New 
Mexico  artists  in  this  group.  One,  the  In- 
dian ceremonial,  of  Victor  Higgins,  which  is  a 
unique  and  unusual  presentation  of  the  land- 
scape there,  done  with  heroic  feeling,  and 
then  the  Indian  dance  in  groups,  small  in 
outline  but  definite  in  action.  Something  of 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


MADONNA  BY  JACOPO  DEL  SELLAJQ,  F.  1441-1493 
From  the  John  Q.  Johnson  Collection 
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Early  Italian  Paintings:  Their 
Relation  to  Modern  Art 


By  GUY  EGLINGTON 


CO  me  a  collection  of  paintings 
means  two  things.  As  I  am  a 
student,  in  love  with  knowl- 
edge, it  represents  a  storehouse 
of  such  knowledge  on  which  I 
can  draw  at  will.  As  I  am  a 
lover,  in  love  with  life,  it  means  so  many 
hours  of  happiness,  spent  among  the  people 
and  things  that  are  dearest  to  me.  And  of 
all  dear  things,  the  dearest,  I  think  are  those 
men  whom  we  call  the  Italian  Primitives. 
It  is  true  that  they  were  simple  people  who 
told  the  same  stories,  painted  the  same  land- 
scapes, over  and  over  again.  But  the  stories 
they  told  were  immortal,  their  landscapes  a 
parcel  of  Paradise. 

And  it  is  not  student  and  lover  only  who 
turn  back  to  this  Paradise,  but  the  artist  also, 
with  every  fresh  year,  comes  to  a  fresh  realiza- 
tion that  water  is  purest  at  its  source.  Every- 
where, throughout  modern  art,  in  its  finest 
productions,  we  find  evidence  that  he  has 
drunk  deeply,  and  drawn  fresh  life  from  the 
draught. 

There  is  a  museum  at  Montauban  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ingres.  It  houses  the 
painter's  most  precious  possessions.  Not,  as 
one  would  suppose,  a  collection  of  his  own 
pictures,  but  those  Madonnas  and  illustrations 
of  Christian  legend,  which  during  early  years 
in  Italy,  with  no  knowledge  of  their  makers' 
names,  for  the  pure  love  of  them,  he  had 
gathered  together. 

And  a  later  painter,  Maurice  Denis,  in 
ons  of  his  finest  articles,  has  said:  "If  God 
ha* willed  I  should  be  born  several  centuries 
earlier,  a  Florentine  in  the  days  of  Brother 
Savonarola,  I  should  certainly  have  been  one 
of  those  who,  with  a  childish  violence,  de- 
fended the  esthetic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
against  the  invasion  of  classic 
paganism.  ...  It  was  the 
death  agony  of  the  most 
beautiful,  the  fullest  epoch 
of  religious  art.  .  .  ." 

It  is  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause the  early  painters  of 
Italy  have  played,  and  still 
are  playing,  a  role  of  vital 
importance  in  the  art  of  to- 
day, that  we  are  interested  in 
presenting  these  pictures 
from  the  Johnson  Collection. 
This  collection  comprises 
some  1,100  pictures  gathered 
together  by  the  late  John  G. 
Johnson,  and  left,  at  his 
death,  to  his  own  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  be  sbown 
for  all  time  in  his  own  house. 
They  are  pictures  of  every 
school  and  of  every  period, 
modern  American,  modern 
French,  pictures  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies in  France  and  else- 
where, and  finally  those  pic- 
tures by  early  Italian  mas- 
ters which  are  the  subject  of 
this  article.  As  the  house  is 
small  and  the  collection 
large,  it  has  been  decided  to 
show  the  various  groups 
separately,  in  rotation.  At 
the  present  moment  Corots. 


of  a  young  man,  by  Antonello  da  Mes- 
sina, Sic.  1430-1479.    From  the  John  G.  John- 
son  collection 

Delacroix  and  Courbets  cover  the  walls. 
Soon  these  will  give  place  to  Chardin  and 
others  of  his  age.  Later,  we  hope,  will  come 
the  turn  of  this  magnificent  Italian  group, 
which,  probably  more  nearly  than  any  other 
is  related  to  the  needs  of  our  own  age. 

The  history  of  art,  as  of  life,  is  a  story  of 
birth,  fruition,  decay — and  rebirth. 

Such  a  rebirth  of  art  took  place  in  the 
Italy  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  fusion 
of  late  hellenistic  figure  art  and  Oriental  deco- 
ration which  we  call  Byzantine  had  achieved 
and  maintained  a  magnificence  of  color  and 
design  at  the  expense  of  many  of  art's  most 
vital   elements.      Byzantine  artists   no   longer 
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sought  to  construct  from  within.  They  had 
inherited  the  rules  of  a  figure  art.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  apply  those  rules.  The 
result  was  a  sacrifice  of  all  those  qualities  of 
volume,  of  depth,  of  an  inner,  three-dimen- 
sional structure,  which  are  the  very  life-bones 
of  classic  art.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Eastern  element  in  the  partnership,  with  its 
amazing  color  sense  and  genius  for  decoration, 
the  Byzantine  would  have  been  a  dead  era 
indeed. 

What  the  early  Italian  painters  did,  indeed 
were  forced  to  do,  if  they  would  escape  from 
the  corner  into  which  they  had  been  driven, 
was  to  start  afresh  and  regain  for  themselves 
that  most  elementary  knowledge  on  which  a 
great  classical  movement  must  be  based.  Thus 
it  was  that  they  rendered  possible  the  work 
of  a  Leonardo,  of  a  Michelangelo,  later 
spirits  who  used  their  hard-earned  knowl- 
edge without  even  a  thought  of  whence  it 
came. 

But  they  are  noteworthy  for  other  reasons 
than  this.  They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  mere  ladder  under  the  feet  of  a  Leonardo, 
to  be  kicked  away  when  the  wings  of  genius 
grow  strong.  Often,  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
in  Florence  and  elsewhere,  I  have  seen  visitors 
stop  before  a  Cimabue,  a  Giotto,  a  Duccio 
and  pull  it  to  pieces,  smile  over  its  wrong 
proportions,  its  bad  drawing,  and  then  pat- 
ronizingly give  it  credit  for  being  a  little 
better  than  something  else  that  hangs  nearby, 
for  all  the  world  as  though  they  were  school 
teachers  grading  their  pupils. 

Unhappily  for  them,  art  cannot  be  so 
graded.  The  intensity  of  the  vision  is  a  fac- 
tor as  important  as  its  realization.  And  no 
one  looked  at  life  with  a  vision  more  intense 
than  Giotto  or  Duccio.  They  had  to  look  at 
life  as  though  they  were  the  first  men  in  the 
world,  and  no  one  had  ever  before  seen  just 
what  they  saw.  And,  for  a  thousand  years, 
no  one  had.  The  classic  artist  sees,  not  with 
his  own  eyes  only,  but  with  the  eyes  of  all 
who  have  gone  before.  He  is  therefore  able 
to  achieve  a  general  vision.  The  vision  of 
the  archaic  artist,  seeing  with  his  own  eyes 
only,  is  bound  to  be  partial. 


Diana  and  Actaeon,  by   Domenico  Brusasorci,   Ver.  1494-1567.     From   the  John  G.  Johnson    collection 
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But  in  this  very  defect  of  the  archaic 
artist  are  qualities  which  more  than 
compensate.  There  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  discovery,  the  sudden  sharp  realiza- 
tion of  a  great  principle,  only  dimly 
suspected  before  and  afterwards  to  be 
half-forgotten,  the  keen  joy  at  achiev- 
ing expression  where  generations  of 
artists  had  failed.  These  things  lend 
a  zest  to  the  brush,  communicating  to 
the  sensitive  observer,  even  after  six 
hundred  years,  something  of  that  en- 
thusiasm which  they  must  have  aroused 
at  their  making.  There  are  the  virtues 
of  restraint  too,  great  virtues  these. 
For  the  archaic  artist  must  be  sure  of 
every  step  that  he  takes.  He  discards 
nothing  until  he  can  safely  dispense 
with  it,  presses  his  latest  discovery  to 
its  furthest  limit  before  passing  on  to 
fresh  research.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  moments  in  the  history  of  art 
is  when  the  first  stirrings  of  life  are 
felt  in  a  body  that  is  still  formal  and 
hieratic.  Such  a  moment  there  was  in 
the  Greece  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C, 
such  another  in  the  Italy  of  the  late 
thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. Much  of  what  was  greatest  in 
Byzantine  art  lived  on  through  the 
century,  the  wealth  of  coloring,  the 
majesty  of  design,  but  informed  now 
by  an  inner  life,  a  fulness  of  strength. 
a  sense  of  depth  and  volume  that  art 
had  not  known  for  a  thousand  years. 

One  may   follow  this  growth,  step 
by  step,  in  the  three  hundred  odd  pic- 
tures which  constitute  the  Italian  sec- 
tion of  the  Johnson  Collection.     Unfortunate- 
ly, I  can  do  no  more  than  point  to  a  few  of 
the  highlights.     Let  us  start  with  the  Floren- 
tines. 

The  earliest  Florentine  picture  in  the  col- 
lection is  the  central  panel  of  an  altarpiece 
by  an  unknown  associate  of  Giotto,  a  man 
probably  reared  in  an  earlier  tradition,  but 
who  had  learned  much  from  his  master,  and 
that  master  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  times. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  this  panel  to  see  how, 
even    in    reflection,    Giotto's    genius    for    the 


Miniature  altarpiece,  by  Francesco  Pesellino,  Fl.  1422-1457 
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rendering  of  the  human  form  with  the  utter- 
most sense  of  reality,  for  grouping,  for  ex- 
pression through  movement,  lives.  The  com- 
position of  the  three  subjects  which  form  the 
panel,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  remain,  on  the  whole,  Byzan- 
tine, but  the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  the 
Byzantine  conception  have  become  subtly  hu- 
manized. The  humanity  of  the  figures,  no 
less  than  their  divinity,  is  expressed. 

The  followers  of  Giotto  were  not  on  the 
whole  great  initiators.     Either  they  accepted 
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Giotto's  vision  of  the  world,  content- 
ing themselves  with  drawing  fresh  har- 
monies from  the  scale  as  he  left  it,  or 
they  fell  under  the  influence  of  tit 
great  Sienese  decorators,  Duccio  and 
Simone  Martini.  Among  the  former 
are  the  Gaddis  and  Giottino,  both 
represented  in  the  collection ;  among 
the  latter  we  find  Lorenzo  Monaco. 
All  three  are  secondary  artists,  pur- 
suing no  such  high  aim  as  Giotto,  who 
had  concentrated  on  rendering  the 
human  body  in  its  fulness,  emphasizing 
every  structural  element  to  this  end. 
These  strove  to  render  it  more  suave. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  original 
by  the  next  great  master,  Masaccio, 
nor  can  the  school  pictures  be  said  to 
be  wholly  worthy  of  him.  But  there 
is  happily  a  Fra  Angelico,  a  head  of 
St.  Francis  in  ecstasy,  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  and  which  shows 
better  than  any  words  could,  just  what 
Masaccio's  influence  meant.  Retain- 
ing Giotto's  amazing  sense  of  reality, 
Masaccio's  architectural  strength,  add- 
ing thereto  that  ineffable  tenderness 
which  makes  us  call  Fra  Angelico  II 
Beato,  this  picture  alone  would  be  a 
worthy  object  of  pilgrimage. 

The  lovely  Pesellino  is  here  repro- 
duced. Much  of  Masaccio  and  still 
more  of  Angelico  went  to  the  making 
of  this  picture. 

Next  Botticelli,  and  of  this  exquisite 
artist  there  is  a  fine  group  which  de- 
serves to  be  known,  a  magnificent  por- 
trait of  Lorenzo  Lorenzano,  and  four 
panels  from  a  predella  representing  the  life  of 
the  Magdalen.     These  last  are  in  Botticelli's 
freest  and   happiest  manner,   full  of  life  and 
movement,     that    movement    which    he    had 
learned  to  express  through  the  play  of  light 
on  contour,  intangible  yet  substantial,  mag; "  al 
in  their  conjunction  of  the  fairylike  and  che 
real. 

Sellajo  and  Rosselli  were  men  content  to 
pluck  flowers  from  other  people's  hedges, 
Botticelli's  not  least,  but  they  chose  good 
hedges     and     grouped     their     flowers     with 
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purpose.  It  is  easy  to  write  them  down  as 
second-hand,  but  Rosselli,  at  least,  is  one  of 
the  constant  surprises  of  Italian  art.  At 
foments  such  as  that  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion he  takes  seat  among  the  greatest. 

And  so  we  pass  on  to  the  Ghirlandaio 
family,  to  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  to  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  all  well  represented.  Only  at  the 
highest  point  does  Mr.  Johnson's  collection 
stop  short.  He,  as  we,  was  interested  in  the 
getting  there,  rather  than  in  the  goal. 

Siena  is  not  copiously,  but  well,  represented 
in  the  collection.  There  is  a  certain  proud  in- 
dependence in  Sienese  art,  which,  at  its  worst, 
as  at  its  best,  endears  it  to  us.  The  Sienese 
were  proud  to  remain  mediaeval.  They  re- 
main so  to  this  day.  Not  for  them  the  fierce 
intellectual  research  of  the  Florentine.  Mar- 
velous colorists,  they  maintained,  so  long  as 
their  school  lasted,  the  highest  standard  of 
mediaeval  decoration.  Duccio  and  Simone 
Martini  mark,  at  the  very  outset,  the  summit 
of  their  achievement.  They  gave  birth  to  no 
Michelangelo.  But  go  and  look  at  the  pic- 
tures by  Duccio,  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  Barna  and 
Vechietta  (how  hard  it  is  to  realize  that 
Vechietta  lived  until  near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century!),  and  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Siena  will  greet  you  still. 

The  Venetian  school  is  splendidly  repre- 
sented by  the  Vivarini,  Crivelli,  Antonello  da 
Messina,  the  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Sebastiani 
and  Cima,  to  say  nothing  of  those  later  giants, 
Palma  Vecchio,  Tizian  and  Tintoretto.  The 
Antonello,  a  fine  portrait  by  this  curious  mix- 
ture of  Sicilian  blood  and  Venetian  training, 
is  here  reproduced.  Giovanni  Bellini  is  here 
seen  in  his  earlier,  more  austere  mood.  A 
Madonna  and  Child  (standing)  magnificently 
conceived  and  executed.  It  is  interesting  to 
look  from  the  story  picture  of  Carpaccio  to 
those  of  Sebastiani  and  find  that  the  latter 
ha^e  more  life  and  vigor,  even  though  that 
vigR  be  largely  borrowed  from  Mantegna. 
Cima  is  seen,  I  think,  at  his  best,  a  master  of 
pattern,  not  yet  grown  over  sentimental.  The 
names  of  Tizian,  of  Tintoretto,  will  take  the 
visitor  thither  without  pointing  from  me. 
And  so  I  pass  rapidly  to  the  other  North 
Italian  schools,  to  the  giant  Mantegna,  of 
Padua,  represented  by  a  magnificent  contem- 
porary copy,  to  Liberale  of  Verona  and  Nic- 
colo  Giolfino,  the  latter  with  two  charming 
decorations,  to  Caroto  and  Brusasorci.  Let  us 
pause  at  the  Cosimo  Tura,  reproduced  here. 
I  can  never  pass  a  Tura.  What  kind  of  a 
man  can  he  have  been  who  painted  (yet 
painted  seems  hardly  the  word  for  so  acid 
a  process)  these  strange  gnarled  yet  flinty 
creatures?  Was  it  hatred  that  drove  him? 
Hardly,  for  his  hate  could  not  make  us  love 
him  as  we  do.  Explain  him  as  you  will,  he 
remains  a  riddle. 

I  said  at  starting  that  the  works  of  the 
early  painters  were  most  nearly  related  to  the 
needs  of  our  own  age.  That  is  a  statement 
which  demands  treatment  at  greater  length. 
But  it  is,  I  think,  possible  that  America  today 
stands,  artistically,  in  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century.  We 
have  inherited  a  tradition  from  overseas, 
which  our  painters  have  sought,  with  more  or 
less  of  success,  to  apply.  We  are  coming  to 
what  looks  like  a  brick  wall.  The  formula 
works  still,  but  it  grows  monotonous  and  life- 
less. I  believe  that  the  permanent  figures  in 
the  history  of  American  art  will  be  found  to 
be  those  who,  like  Rembrandt  Peel,  Homer 
and  Ryder,  have  had  to  rediscover  every  step 
of  the  road  for  themselves. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  the  whole  history  of 
American    art    were    revised.      The    accepted 
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theory,  as  everyone  knows,  is  that,  while 
American  art  is  of  necessity  derivative,  the 
personality  of  the  individual  artist  has  so  far 
imposed  itself  on  the  convention  which  he 
adopted,  be  it  Barbizon,  Impressionist  or 
what  not,  that  his  works  are  imbued  with  a 
racial  spirit,  which  may  justifiably  be  termed 
American.  The  implication  being  that  art  in 
America  has  been,  and  will  rightly  continue 
to  be,  a  naturalized  reflection  of  contemporary 
art  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  believe  that  theory  to  be  more 
than  half  true.  Regretfully  I  am  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  only  has  there  never 
been  a  fruitful  cooperation  between  Europe 
and  America  in  matters  of  art,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  there  ever  can  be  such 
a  cooperation. 

Let  me  make  myself  quite  clear.  I  have 
suggested  above  that  America  to-day  stands, 
artistically,  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century.  I  mean  just 
that.  It  seems  to  me  certain  that  either 
America  means  the  opening  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  And  I  base 
this  assumption,  not  on  any  desire  for  such  a 
consummation,  but  on  the,  to  me  again,  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  American  man  differs 
in  every  respect  from  the  European,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  country  of  his  origin.  And 
not  only  is  he  different,  but  he  stands  on  a 
different  plane  of  development.  A  European 
of  the  twentieth  century  not  only  possesses, 
but  is  actually  born  with  a  sophistication 
which  the  American  of  this  century  never 
attains,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens  through 
long  sojourn  in  Europe,  he  does  attain  to  it. 
the  result  spells  in  most  cases  disaster,  noth- 
ing less  than  the  sterilization  of  effort  in  him. 

For  this  reason  I  hold  that  the  dominating 
influence  of  successive  European  schools,  so 
far  from  being  necessary  and  beneficial,  has 
been  both  harmful  and,  in  a  biological  sense, 
unnatural. 

I  believe  that  a  deepened  study  will  show 
that  art  in  America  has  attained  to  its  highest 
significance  in  the  work  of  men  who  have 
either  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  a 
European  training,  or,  by  some  miracle,  possi- 


ble only  to  genius,  have  managed  to  forget  it. 
And  by  training  I  do  not  mean  the  technical 
business  of  laying  on  pigment  only,  but  more 
important,  since  technique  should  arise  natu- 
rally out  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed,  the 
act  of  seeing.  'A  fool  sees  not  the  same  tree 
that  a  wise  man  sees,"  says  Blake,  in  his 
"Proverbs  of  Hell."  And  likewise  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  Inness  saw  the  same 
landscape  that  the  Barbizons  saw,  or  Childe 
Hassam  the  same  landscape  as  the  Impres- 
sionists. But  Inness  did  succeed,  at  moments, 
in  forgetting  what  his  masters  had  taught  him 
to  see. 

America  cannot  learn  from  the  Europe  of 
today,  any  more  than  a  young  man  can  or 
should  learn  from  an  old  philosopher  who  has 
discovered  the  futility  of  everything.  For 
the  most  elementary  truth  does  not  become 
actual  to  a  man,  does  not  become,  that  is,  a 
vital  part  of  his  knowledge,  until  he  has  dis- 
covered it  for  himself. 

If  then  you  are  to  approach  American  art, 
you  must  first,  as  you  did  with  the  Italian 
Primitives,  scour  out  of  your  mind  all  the 
knowledge  you  possess  of  what  in  other  coun- 
tries has  gone  between.  You  must  not  demand 
of  the  artist  a  complete  vision  of  the  world. 
You  may  get  what  looks  like  one.  But  it 
will  not  be  the  real  thing.  The  American's 
vision  of  life  is  bound  to  be  partial.  But  it 
can,  and  I  think  will,  be  very  intense. 

(We  are  indebted  for  the  illustrations  to 
the  Catalogue  printed,  for  private  distribution, 
by  Mr.  Johnson  in  1913,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  edited  by  Mr.  Bernard  Berenson.) 
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Eleonora  Duse 


A   Study  of  this  Famous  Woman  by  one  who  has  known  her  long  and  well 
By  REGINALD  TEMPLE 


^~W*^^  ICHELET,  in  one  of 
^f  I  ^^^  his  essays,  speaking  of 
^M  I  ^L  Michelangelo,  remarks 
fl|  H|   that     the     only     way     to 

^^  ^^J^  talk  of  that  great  man 
^^*~'  ^^  '  ~~  is  at  the  top  of  your 
voice,  and  in  writing  of 
one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest,  per- 
sonalities of  our  time,  it  is  impossible  to  write 
without  sounding  a  note  that  may  seem  bor- 
dering on  the  hysterical.  But  anyone  who 
has  come  into  any  personal  contact  with  the 
great  Eleonora  Duse  will  readily  condone  any 
faults  of  lyricism  or  apparent  exaggeration. 
Apart  from  her  amazing  technique,  and  her 
complete  mastery  of  every  secret  of  the  stage, 
Duse  possesses  in  her  personality  some  pathetic 
grace,  some  quality  of  appealing  tenderness, 
that  disarms  criticism  and  subjugates  the  most 
hardened  critic.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  in  writing  of  a  woman  of  sixty  a  hard- 
bitten New  York  critic  should  confess  that 
he  had  never  seen  any  human  being  of  such 
luminous  and  transcendent  beauty.  Yet  this 
is  the  spell  that  Duse  weaves  over  critics  and 
audiences  alike,  and  the  note  of  ecstasy  sounds 
again  and  again  in  all  the  criticisms  of  her 
appearances  in  these  latter  years.  If  this 
magnetism,  personal  charm — call  it  what  you 
will — is  strong  in  the  tawdry  surroundings 
of  the  modern  playhouse,  it  is  a  thousand 
times  stronger  and  more  compelling  in  a  more 
intimate  contact. 

It  is  the  commonest  of  commonplaces  to 
assert  that  great  artists  should  be  seen  and 
not  known.  But  in  the  case  of  Duse  it  is 
necessary  to  know  her,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  full  beauty  of  her  character  which  reacts 
so  marvelously  on  her  art.  Yet  the  first 
impression  of  this  amazing  personality  is  so 
overwhelming  as  to  be  almost  painful,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  stammer  out  some  awe- 
struck impressions  of  a  glimpse  of  the  burn- 
ing bush.  For  in  her  presence  you  are  con- 
scious of  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
Truth,  and  Truth  is  the  Holy  of  Holies  of 
Life,  and  its  radiance  is  hardly  to  be  borne 
by  human  eyes.  For  the  first  time  you  see  a 
human  being,  of  the  same  clay  as  ourselves, 
who,  by  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  has 
cast  off  the  trammels  of  this  tear-washed 
world  and  has  risen  to  unguessed  heights  of 
spirituality. 

For  many  years,  broken  by  disillusion  and 
ill  health,  Duse  retired  from  the  world  of 
the  theatre  and  trod  the  "Via  Crucis"  in  soli- 
tude and  self-immolation,  only  to  emerge, 
having  attained  to  that  state  of  spiritual  life 
which  is  characterized,  in  mystical  experience, 
by  spiritual  peace  and  enhanced  power  of 
creation.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Duse  at 
the  age  of  sixty  is  at  the  very  zenith  of  her 
powers.  She  has  created  her  finest  parts 
during  the  last  three  years.  All  her  former 
creations  have  been  put  aside  and  she  has 
attached  characters  such  as  Ellida  in  the 
"Lady  of  the  Sea,"  Mrs.  Alving  in  "Ghosts," 
and  the  mother  in   "Cosi  Sia"  with  a  fresh- 


ness of  vision  and  a  certitude  of  touch  that 
in  most  cases  would  be  the  prerogative  only 
of  the  young. 

This  freshness  of  spirit,  this  eternal  youth 
of  the  soul,  is,  however,  only  maintained  at 
the  sacrifice  of  what,  to  most  of  us,  makes 
life  worth  living.  Her  life  is  that  of  a  recluse 
— withdrawn,  solitary.  Her  material  de- 
mands on  the  world  are  nil.  The  luxury 
of  clothes,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  women, 
leaves  her  untouched.  Dressed  in  robes  of 
unrelieved  black,  she  sits  in  a  room  bleak  and 
bare,  surrounded  only  by  books.  Yet  under 
this  austerity,  this  subservience  of  the  body  to 
the  soul,  you  are  conscious  of  a  deep  humanity, 
jh  profound  compassion  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
world.  In  the  depth  of  her  tragic  eyes,  in 
every  line  of  her  worn  face,  and  in  her  rare 
smile  there  is  a  sympathy  and  an  understand- 
ing that  are  all-embracing.  For  she  herself 
has  plumbed  the  depths  of  all  sorrows,  and 
from  the  ashes  of  her  lost  illusions  has  risen 
with  a  consuming  pity  for  the  sorrows  of 
others.  The  charm  that  emanates  from  her 
is  due,  probably,  to  this  immense,  all-embrac- 
ing humanity,  and  also  the  fact  that  she  is 
entirely  free  from  all  trace  of  self -conscious- 
ness or  egotism.  The  art  of  the  theatre  is 
one  thing,  the  life  of  the  theatre  another — 
and  few  artists  escape  the  contaminating  ef- 
fects of  the  jealousy  and  pettiness  which  arise 
from  the  clashing  of  so  many  personalities 
and  conflicting  interests.  Duse,  however,  has 
passed,  like  Una,  through  the  tortuous  ways 
of  the  theatrical  world,  unspotted  and  un- 
smirched,  and  the  struggles  and  conflicts  of 
a  stage  career  have  left  no  marks  on  the  white 
raiment  of  her  soul.  It  is  perhaps  her  very 
simplicity,  her  unforcing  of  her  personality, 
and  her  pathetic  humility  of  mind  that  con- 
stitute the  overpowering  emotional  appeal 
which  she  makes  to  her  audience.  The  mere 
sight  of  her  worn  face,  channelled  by  tears 
and  irradiated  with  a  mysterious  light  from 
another  world,  brings  tears  to  the  eyes. 

This  marvelous  quality  is  perhaps  most 
noticeable  when  Duse  plays  the  Mother, 
the  incarnation  of  all  the  mothers  of  the 
world  in  Gallerati-Scotti's  play  "Cosi  Sia." 
The  play  is  simplicity  itself  and  planned  on 
the  severest  lines — indeed  Duse  herself  calls 
it  "three  episodes"  and  compares  it,  in  its 
austerity,  to  a  triptych  by  an  Italian  primitive. 
A  peasant  woman  is  watching  by  the  bed  of 
her  dying  child.  The  doctor  has  abandoned 
hope,  but  urged  by  a  neighbor,  the  desperate 
mother  appeals  to  the  Virgin,  herself  a  mother, 
to  save  her  child.  "I  believe,"  she  cries,  but 
this  is  not  enough,  and  she  offers  money,  her 
few  poor  pieces  of  jewelry,  a  yearly  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna,  anything  she 
possesses,  so  that  the  miracle  may  be  accom- 
plished. "It  is  not  enough,"  the  desperate 
cry  rings  again  and  again.  Only  the  supreme 
sacrifice  can  be  accepted,  and  Duse,  with  her 
face  illumined  with  a  smile  unbelievingly 
beautiful  and  of  a  heavenly  radiance,  offers 
at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  her  hidden  love  of 


a  man,  who  is  not  her  husband.  The  sacrifice 
is  accepted,  and  the  child  recovers.  In  the 
second  act,  we  see  the  mother,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  toiling  up  the  mountain  path  that 
leads  to  the  Virgin's  shrine.  The  son,  a  wild 
young  man,  has  left  for  America,  disgusted 
at  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  his  surround- 
ings. Duse,  here,  curiously  suggests  the  numb- 
ing power  of  a  great  grief.  Her  eyes  are 
dry,  and  she  seems  half  unconscious  of  her 
surroundings.  The  voice  of  her  son  rouses 
her  —  he  has  returned  unexpectedly,  and, 
hidden  by  a  turn  of  the  road,  boasts  of  his 
lawless  life  to  his  loose  companions.  He  cares 
little  whether  his  mother  is  alive  or  dead, 
and  the  distracted  mother  hears  her  son,  her 
idol,  for  whom  she  has  sacrificed  more  than 
life  itself,  boast  of  his  careless  materialism. 
Duse  turns  her  head  away.  The  mere  folds 
of  her  coarse  dress  express  a  sorrow  beyond 
all  sorrows ;  the  expression  of  grief  on  her  face 
would  be  almost  unbearable.  The  mother  is 
unable  to  restrain  herself  —  her  son's  name 
bursts  from  lips,  half  involuntarily.  In  a 
terrible  scene  the  son  reproaches  his  mother 
with  being  the  cause  of  his  departure.  Not 
only  poverty  but  the  gossip  of  the  neighbors, 
connecting  his  mother's  name  with  that  of 
a  man,  have  forced  him  to  the  step.  He 
dashes  off  after  his  companions,  and  Duse  is 
left  alone,  stunned  with  grief.  She  utters  no 
cry,  there  are  no  tears  in  her  eyes — she  moves 
her  head  from  side  to  side,  muttering,  "Oh, 
God!  why  hast  Thou  abandoned  me?"  The 
last  scene  passes  in  the  sanctury  of  the  Virgin. 
The  mother  has  nothing  more  to  offer  to  the 
Virgin.  Her  money  has  all  gone.  She  has 
only  a  few  drops  of  bad  oil  from  her  rerr&in- 
ing  olive  tree,  and  this  sputters  and  goes  out. 
She  makes  a  last  desperate  appeal  to  the 
Virgin.  Duse  stretches  out  her  thin  hands 
to  the  little  painted  figure  and  begs  with  her 
dying  breath  for  the  soul  of  her  son.  "Mother, 
you  have  your  son.  Mine  is  mine  no  longer. 
I  have  only  my  life  to  offer.  Take  it,  but 
save  his  soul."  She  implores  the  Virgin  to 
speak.  The  stage  is  dark,  save  for  the  flicker- 
ing of  the  altar  lamps.  As  she  sinks  forward 
with  glazing  eyes  a  divine  radiance  illumines 
her  face.  She  murmurs  "It  is  enough — so  be 
it,"  and  passes  away  in  ecstasy. 

It  is  impossible  in  words  to  convey  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  Duse's  performance  in  this 
part.  Every  note,  every  gesture  of  the  beau- 
tiful hands,  is  infallibly  right  and  no  exaggera- 
tion, no  theatrical  effects  mar  the  perfection 
of  the  whole.  Were  it  not  for  this  pervading 
quality  of  sheer  unearthly  beauty,  the  play 
might  be  too  poignant,  but  the  restraint  of 
Duse's  art,  the  sense  of  proportion  which 
governs  every  gesture,  robs  the  performance 
of  any  painfulness.  It  is  the  incarnation  of 
grief — but  grief  such  as  angels  might  feel. 
Duse's  performance  in  this  play  is  the  very 
apotheosis  of  her  art.  It  is  surely  also  the 
apotheosis  of  her  own  life  of  sorrow  and 
renunciation. 


Eleonora  Duse.     From  a  famous  and  rare 
photograph,  hitherto  unpublished  in  this  country 


The  Everglades  Club  seen  through  cocoanut  palms  across  a  stretch  of  Lake  Worth.    This  was  the  first  building  in  the 

adapted  Spanish  style  done  by  Addison  Mizner  at  Palm  Beach,  and  is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

he  has  created.     This  picturesque  building  so  harmoniously  allied  to  its  tropical  background  is  owned  by  Paris  Singer 

whose  vision  is  realized  in  so  much  of  the  new  beauty  of  Palm  Beach 
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Exotic  Beauty  of  Palm  Beach  Homes 

The  Rich  and  Picturesque  Effects  Created  by  Addison  Mizner  to  Suit  this  Sumptuous  Modern  Life 


1 


By  MARY  FAIN  TON  ROBERTS 


NEVER  begin  to  design  a  home 
without  first  imagining  some  suit 
of  romance  about  it.  Once  I 
have  my  story,  then  the  plans  take 
shape  easily." 
This  is  what  Addison  Mizner 
said  one  day  over  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
orange-bordered  cloister  of  the  Everglades 
Club.  I  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
very  picturesque  quality  of  Mr.  Mizner's 
Palm  Beach  residences.  I  found  each  of  these 
structures  a  satisfying  picture  in  a  whollj  dif- 
ferent and  original  way.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  no  one  could  devise  such  manifold  and 
genuine  picturesqueness  to  order.  "My  houses 
are  full  of  history,"  Addison  Mizner  ad- 
mitted. "I  can  afford  to  have  a  great  deal 
because  I  make  it  up.  Love  stories  have  hap- 
pened in  these  houses  even  before  they  were 
built,  fierce  battles  have  been  fought  about 
them.  Here  and  there  the  crusading  blights 
have  helped  me  to  plan,  and  the  dangerous 
days  of  Renaissance  Italy  have  inspired  my 
dreams.  Those  reckless  Moors  of  Spanish 
history  have  invaded  some  of  my  ideals  of 
Spanish  houses,  and  naturally  I  have  been 
compelled  to  build  homes  that  would  with- 
stand such  invasion." 

Addison  Mizner  smiled  whimsically  as  he 
made  these  statements  quite  seriously.  I  could 
see  that  he  had  really  dreamed  fantastic  stories 
into  the  designs  of  these 
most  picturesque  homes 
ar1^  had  worked  out 
practical  blue  prints  to 
support  his  ideals.  And 
how,  indeed,  could  the 
lovely  modern  home  have 
come  to  birth  without 
some  mysterious,  fantastic 
beginning?  How  could 
he  account  for  battle- 
mented  towers,  covered 
outdoor  stairways,  deli- 
cate iron  grille-work  over 
recessed  windows  and 
great  staircases  that 
queens  Avould  not  have 
scorned  to  tread?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  love- 
ly queens  do  tread  them 
today.  And  in  the  splen- 
did, spacious  rooms 
Mr.  Mizner  has  designed, 
eager  courtiers  await  the 
advent  of  lovely  presences. 
In  this  new-old  Florida 
architecture,  every  line  of 
beauty,  whether  it  is  the 
roof,  the  wrought  iron 
balconies,  the  wide  clois- 
ters with  fine  arched  and 
richly  decorated  ceilings, 
the  "vast  tropical  gardens 
of  perfume  and  color, 
has  had  a  correspond- 
ing quickening  in  the 
architectural  imagination. 
When  the  Palm  Beach 
season  is  at  its  height 
you  are  bound  to  find 
in  your  morning  mail 
an  invitation  to  Addison 
Mizner's  Sunday  teas. 
In   a  wheel   chair  you 


new  est     house ;     1     say 
forced    to   give    them 


speed     over     to     h 
newestj   because    hi 

up  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  finished, 
beautiful  are  they  in  architectural  and  garden 
design.  The  present  one  is  nearly  a  year  old, 
of  concrete,  in  soft  antique  colors  with  one  of 
his  famous  rose  roofs  of  hand-made  tile,  hidden 
in  a  mass  of  hybiscus  bloom  under  orange  color 
alamanda  pines  and  with  cocoanut  palms  tow- 
ering up  beyond  the  roof — all  of  which  Mr. 
Mizner  has  transplanted  and  arranged  within 
the  year's  time.  You  would  say  easily  that 
the  house  and  its  setting  had  basked  in  the 
Honda  sun  for  a  full  century.  The  succession 
ot  terraces  at  the  back  of  the  house  with  the 
fine  old  concrete  balustrade  and  the  beautiful 
garden  furniture  have  the  same  air  of  gracious 
antiquity. 

On  a  very  bright  day  you  will  have  tea  on 
one  of  these  terraces  and  among  yourselves 
you  will  speak  of  this  friendly  gifted  architect 
as  Addison.  That  means  you  are  established 
in  Palm  Beach  life,  just  as  in  New  York  in 
the  middle  of  the  musical  season  you  speak 
of  Mary  Garden  as  Mary,  and  Isadora  Dun- 
can as  Isadora.  Only  if  you  are  a  newcomer 
will  you  say  Mr.  Mizner.  For  this  architect 
and  gardener  is  an  integral  part  of  the  devel- 
opment and  beautiful  growth  that  Palm 
Beach  has  seen  in  the  last  few  years. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  various  splen- 
did mansions  that  he  has  created  and  that  have 


r  ' 


A    beautiful  detail  of  the  house  done  by    Addison   Mizner  for  Mrs.  E.   T.   Stotesbury   at 
Palm  Beach,  showing  the  sympathetic  use  of  arches  and  the  fine,  appropriate  wrought  iron 


been  erected  under  his  supervision,  to  realize 
that  old  Spanish  and  Italian  architecture,  in  all 
their  fanciful  detail  and  color,  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  knowledge  of  architecture,  also 
that  Addison  Mizner  would  no  more  directly 
copy  a  building  than  he  would  plan  to  build 
a  very  modern  house  in  this  beautiful  tropical 
setting.  So  good  a  craftsman  is  he  that  what- 
ever inspires  his  design  it  is  inevitably  suited 
to  the  climate,  to  the  landscape,  to  the  personal 
tastes  of  the  owners.  He  has  lived  in  Palm 
Beach  winter  and  summer  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal  for  his  courage.  I  happened  to 
be  there  once  the  latter  part  of  June  when 
with  Paris  Singer  he  was  devising  and  building 
the  Everglades  Club  and  the  villas  around  it, 
and  I  know  what  it  is  to  stand  in  that  drench- 
ing tropical  sunlight,  trying  to  concentrate  on 
beautiful  form  and  gracious  detail  and  appro- 
priate garden  effect,  regardless  of  heat  and 
mosquitoes  and   hot,   fierce  blowing  winds. 

But  nothing  seems  to  encroach  on  Addison 
Mizner's  interest  in  his  work,  on  his  enthu- 
siasm in  the  development  of  architectural  de- 
tail. If  you  look  at  these  beautiful  houses 
he  has  designed  for  the  Stotesburys,  the  War- 
dens, the  Seligmans,  the  Cosdens,  the  Kingsleys, 
and  many  others,  you  are  bound  to  say,  "How 
could  any  one  architect  accomplish  the  im- 
mense variety  but  inevitable  appropriateness  of 
all  the  detail  that  is  seen  in  these  houses — 
the  roofs,  the  iron  work,  the  windows,  the 
variation  of  chimney,  the 
wonderful  variety  of  color 
in  the  material,  the  en- 
chanting detail  of  arches, 
niches,  approach,  garden 
gates,  and  furniture?  It 
is  all  quite  extraordinary, 
and  partly  the  secret  of 
it  is  that  this  architect 
knows  how  to  train  valu- 
able craft  workers,  just 
as  the  architects  did  in 
the  mediaeval  days  in 
Europe.  The  tiles  for 
his  houses  are  made  at 
his  own  kilns,  super- 
intended by  that  cheerful 
spirit,  his  brother,  Wil- 
son Mizner.  I  remember 
that  these  tile  works  were 
established  during  my 
first  visit  to  Palm  Beach, 
and  that  we  all  went  at 
day  dawn  to  see  the  first 
opening  of  the  kiln — from 
which  the  tiles  were  taken 
by  the  Italian  workman, 
overburnt  and  ruined. 
That  was  a  sad  morning ; 
but  today  a  faulty  tile 
is  a  rare  thing  at  this 
kiln,  so  perfectly  have  the 
workmen  been  trained, 
not  only  in  fashioning 
the  tiles  by  hand  but  in 
burning  them  to  the 
right  tone  and  degree  of 
strength. 

And  all  the  beautiful 
iron  work  is  made  in  the 
home  shops  by  men  who 
have  been  trained  by  the 
architect  to  produce  a 
variety    of    wrought    iron 
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suited  to  the  adornment  of  these  "adapted" 
Spanish  and  Italian  houses.  In  Mr.  Mizner's 
own  house  (the  last  one)  there  is  an  Italian 
stairway  that  might  have  been  created  for 
some  old  palazzio  in  Florence,  so  perfect 
is  the  design  and  execution.  On  some  of 
the  little  villas  belonging  to  the  Everglades 
Club  there  are  balconies  filled  with  tropical 
plants  that  would  be  quite  at  home  in 
Portugal  or  Spain  or  on  the  Algiers  sea  front. 
In  addition  to  the  making  of  iron  work  and 
the  tiles,  beautiful  pottery  is  turned  out  by 
home  talent  to  decorate  cloisters  and  stair- 
ways and  the  lovely  gardens  that  this  worker 
feels  essential  to  the  finish  of  a  house.  I  have 
never  seen  one  of  these  fine  houses  the  beauty 
of  which  did  not  project  itself  out  into  the 
garden. 

And  I  have  heard  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  Gardner  Hale,  perhaps  the  best 
fresco  man  in  America,  is  going  to  Palm 
Beach  this  winter  to  do  fresco  work  in  some 
of  these  tropical  gardens.  I  can  imagine  noth- 
ing more  suitable  than  the  Mizner  houses  and 
gardens  with  Gardner  Hale's  decoration.  I 
shall  always  think  of  them  as  one  picture. 

In  looking  over  the  illustrations  that  have 
been  selected  of  Addison  Mizner's  work  I 
find  the  infinite  variety  in  them  that  is  always 
in  my  memory  of  his  houses — the  beautiful 
tiled  entrances,  leading  to  fine  arched  cloistered 
porches,  as  in  the  Warden  house.  Indeed,  this 
facade  of  the  Warden  house  is  well  worth 
careful  study,  with  its  arches  used  and  re- 
peated with  such  a  sense  of  picturesque  fit- 
ness and  the  house  so  beautifully  crowned  with 
the  projecting  eaves  of  the  rose-colored  tile. 
And  then  the  approach  of  the  tile  with  grass 
growing  between  is  such  a  pleasant  link  be- 
tween house  and  garden,  and  the  blossoming 
shrubs  are  taken  so  close  to  the  house;  nothing 
is  forgotten  where  beauty  is  concerned. 

The  baluster  that  surrounds  the  Kingsley 
house  is  another  achievement  in  beautiful  de- 
tail, and  although  this  house  is  barely  over  a 
year  old,  it,  too,  gives  that  expression  of  an- 
cient dignity. 


The  succession  of  terraces  leading  from  Addison  Mizner's  latest  home  doi 
the  house  and  environment    not  more  than  a  year  old 


to   the  garden, 


Perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  is 
the  first  house  built  by  Addison  Mizner  for 
E.  T.  Stotesbury.    Here  we  see  a  pleasant  use 


of  the  Spanish  arch  combined  with  much  rich 
wrought-iron   detail   and  fine  planting. 


No 


"he  varying  quality  of  Misner's  work  is  revealed  in  these  two  pictures.     The  lower  one  shows  a  detail  of  the 
house  of  W.  G.  Warden,  definitely  Spanish  and  delightfully  suited  to  Palm  Beach  climate  and  landscape 


pictures  are  lovelier  than  those  of 
Mr.  Mizner's  own  house,  one  show- 
ing the  plaster  chimney  and  roof 
hidden  in  palms  and  shrubs,  and  the 
other,  the  beautiful  series  of  terraces 
that  lead  from  house  to  garden. 

One  of  the  finest  details  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  architect  is 
the  garden  cloister  of  the  Warburton 
house,  with  its  combination  of  plas- 
ter, wood  and  tile  and  beautiful 
tropical  planting. 

I  think  that  Addison  Mizner  is 
not  more  proud  of  any  building  than 
of  the  first  one,  the  Everglades  Club, 
the  property  of  Paris  Singer,  whose 
love  of  Palm  Beach,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  architecture  of  the  world,  has 
been  so  vital  to  the  development  of 
beauty  in  this  heaven-born  spot. 
When  I  first  saw  Palm  Beach,  the 
place  which  is  now  the  gardens  of 
the  Everglades  Club  was  a  deep 
jungle.  I  remember  riding  a  little 
way  into  this  jungle,  far  enough  to 
see  yellow  bananas  hanging  from 
huge  palms,  to  hear  ripe  cocoanuts 
falling  to  the  ground,  to  see  a  great 
mass  of  underbrush,  such  as  I  have 
never  dreamed  existed  and  such  a 
marvel  of  color  in  the  blooming 
shrubs  and  in  the  tropical  birds,  that 
sought  to  repell  all  travelers  with  wild 
and  beautiful  notes.  Last  winter  I 
played  golf,  or  tried  to,  where  I  had 
ridden  in  the  jungle.  Personally,  I 
felt  a  little  sorry  about  it,  but  Mr. 
Singer   insisted   that   the   golf   course 
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entrance  with  mediaeval  effect  for  the  house  originally  designed  fa 
Leonard  Thomas,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Glendenning  of  Philadelphia 


A  picturesque  side  view  of  Addison  Mizner's  own  home  with  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  of  the   rose-colored  roof  and  intimate  planting 


was  more  important  than  the  jungle,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  a  delightful  one  with  fresh  winds 
up  from  the  ocean  and  a  gorgeous  bit  of 
c^lor  in  the  gardens  of  the  little  maisonettes 
aujng  the  Alemanda  walk. 

There  is  a  story  in  Palm  Beach  about  Ad- 
dison Mizner  to  the  effect  that  one  of  his 
clients  came  to  him  one  day  and  said, 
"Do  you  know  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
blue  prints  of  my  house  and  I  would  like 
to  go  over  them,"  and  this 
whimsical  architect  replied, 
"But  your  house  isn't  fin- 
ished yet."  As  though  blue 
prints  were  something  with 
which  architects  jogged  his 
memory  but  nothing  that  in 
any  way  concerned  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  house  was 
being  built.  And  so  beauti- 
ful are  these  houses  that  I 
for  one  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  leave  my  blue 
prints  with  Addison  Mizner 
to  the  end  of  time. 

As  Palm  Beach  has  become 
a  playground  of  the  world  for 
certain  months  in  the  year,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  its  newer 
architecture  reflect  the  joy- 
ousness  and  magnificence  of 
the  villa  life,  and  that  homes 
should  be  built  on  a  scale, 
both  in  size  and  elaborateness, 
in  harmony  with  the  social  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  America  where  one  never 
hears  business  discussed,  how- 
ever much  business  interests 
may  persist  in  the  back- 
ground. To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  sunshiny  days 
and  cool,  beautiful  evenings 
are  wholly  given  up  to  rest 


and  recreation — fine  golf  courses  have  been  de- 
veloped and  "swimming  luncheons"  are  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  amusements.  As  for 
dancing,  it  is  any  hour  after  breakfast  up  to 
bedtime,  and  nearly  always  out  of  doors  under 
cocoanut  palms  and  fragrant  orange  trees — a 
life  that  suggests  the  elegance  of  Newport  with 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  Riviera.  For  sheer 
beauty,  there  is  the  never-ending  wonder  of 
the  ocean  that  changes  from  emerald  to  blue 


and  blue  to  mauve  and  mauve  to  rose  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  with  the  marvel  of  the  blue  that 
curves  over  this  stretch  of  land,  the  long  ave- 
nues of  hybiscus  with  every  brilliant  and  deli- 
cate tone  that  color  can  give,  the  great  royal 
cocoanut  palms,  the  orange  trees  in  bloom 
while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  days  at  a  time 
of  gentle  sunlight  and  sweet  winds.  Then,  of 
course,  there  are  the  Everglades  for  hunting, 
and  the  ocean  and  lake  for  fishing. 


One  of  the  finest 


ildings  at  Palm  Beach,  the  home     of  Dr. 
lovely,   intimate    wall    garden 


W.  L.  Kingsley,  placed  on   the  ocean  front  with  a 
at    the    back 
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The  Art  Spirit,"  By  Robert  Henri 

In  Which  He  Makes  Clear  the  Relationship  of  Art  to  Life 


OBERT  HENRI  is  properly 
"my  father."  I  was  brought 
up  on  the  philosophy  now  made 
available  in  this  rare  book  of 
his  "The  Art  Spirit." 
Possibly  I  have  never  lived  up  to  it,  but  I 
have  believed  in  it.  Henri's  is  a  very  personal 
angle  on  things,  but  in  most  of  the  argu- 
ments he  sets  forth  in  "The  Art  Spirit,"  I 
vote  yes,  and  point  out  that  it  is  a  book  to  be 
very  carefully  noted.  But  to  get 
the  entire  value  of  the  book,  the 
whole  significance  of  things  he  has 
stated,  and  not  stated,  must  be 
comprehended. 

I  would  give  anything  to  have 
come  by  this  book  years  ago.  It  is 
in  my  opinion  comparable  only  to 
the  notes  of  Leonardo  and  Sir 
Joshu?.  But  infinitely  more  sug- 
gestive than  either  of  these  to  the 
artists  of  today.  The  thoughts  of 
these  two  great  men  have  become 
the  commonplaces  of  present  day 
studio  teaching.  Henri's  book 
may  be  justly  compared  to  the 
Note  Books  of  Samuel  Butler. 
"The  Art  Spirit"  seems  to  me  of 
vast  value  from  an  inspirational 
point  of  view  to  the  student  and  of 
vast  value,  for  that  matter,  to  any- 
one who  may  read  it.  Most  books 
which  have  been  written  about 
art  in  recent  times  are  technical ; 
whereas  Henri's  book  expresses  his 
personal  philosophy,  a  wide  inter- 
est in  humanity,  a  vast  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  as  well  as  much  tech- 
nical advice  for  the  student.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  get  much  out  of 
books  that  are  merely  apologists 
for  modernists. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  "The 
Art  Spirit"  that  is  mighty  inter- 
esting to  anyone  who  is  trying  to 
paint.  Of  course  most  of  Henri's 
students  have  already  tried  his 
way,  and  you  can  judge  how  it 
has  worked  out  by  the  men  who 
have  developed  through  it.  Henri 
is  a  man  of  profound  confidence. 
I  think  he  is  what  might  be  called 
a  bit  of  a  messiah  and  one  of 
the  very  few  men  today  who  has  the  real 
dignity  of  the  old  masters.  Dignity 
has  largely  gone  out  of  modern  life;  but  in 
those  old  days  there  was  a  chivalry  among 
men  as  well  as  toward  women.  Henri  knows 
these  older  men  by  heart.  He  has  an  en- 
thusiasm about  the  old  masters  such  as  you 
find  in  young  artists.  But  he  is  also  interested 
in  everything  that  is  going  on  today.  Now, 
/  am  most  interested  in  my  own  pictures. 
And  I  would  rather  paint  them  than  look  at 
others.  But  Henri  is  immensely  interested  in 
what  other  men  are  doing  and  his  interest 
is  absolutely  genuine,  more  so  than  that  of 
any  other  man  I  know.  Most  painters  will 
come  in  to  look  at  your  pictures  and  say  umh 
and  ah,  and  then  go  home  and  work  their 
heads  off  on  their  own  canvases,  for  they  are 
more  interested  in  what  they  themselves  create. 
Gene  Speicher  is  like  Henri ;  he  has  a  great 
interest  in  what  other  people  are  doing. 
John  Sloan  also  has  an  interest  in  artists  and 
students,   but  his  interest  is  often  dominated 
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by  social  environment.  Glackens  is  more  in- 
terested in  creating ;  anything  he  has  to  say 
he  wants  to  say  on  canvas. 

Henri's  interest  in  the  world  extends  to 
the  phenomena  of  other  people  in  relation  to 
life  as  well  as  to  art.  His  philosophy  and 
kindness  encompass  the  world.  When  I 
listen  to  Henri  talk,  or  read  his  book,  I  say 
to  myself  his  is  one  of  the  finest  voices  which 
expresses   the   philosophy   of   modern    men   in 


utmost  sensitiveness,  it  retires  in  the  presence 
of  the  cold  material  intellect  ...  it  is  the 
desire  to  express  these  songs  from  within  that 
motivates  all  masters  of  art." 

No  painter  will  deny  that  there  are 
moments,  if  you  can  make  record  of  them  that 
are  the  high  lights  of  one's  art.  But  they 
are  nothing  but  moments.  You  see  the  vision 
that  you  want  to  paint  in  a  moment,  a  moment 


of  ecstasy. 


Robert  Henri 

painting.  He  puts  into  words  the  thought 
which  has  dominated  the  minds  of  the  best 
modern  painters. 

Henri  himself  characterizes  modernism  very 
clearly  in  "The  Art  Spirit"  when  he  says  "The 
only  true  modern  movement  is  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  self.  Those  who  express  even  a 
little  of  themselves  never  become  old- 
fashioned."  And  by  expressing  oneself  I  am 
sure  he  means  expressing  those  finer  moments 
in  life.  In  fact,  he  takes  up  this  very  matter 
in  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Mary  Rogers 
in  this  book  which  is  interesting  us.  He  says 
"there  are  moments  in  our  lives,  there  are 
moments  in  a  day,  when  we  seem  to  see 
beyond  the  usual,  become  clairvoyant.  We 
reach  then  into  reality.  Such  are  the  moments 
of  our  greatest  happiness,  of  our  greatest 
wisdom.  At  such  times  there  is  a  song  going 
on  within  us  to  which  we  listen.  But  few 
are  capable  of  holding  themselves  in  a  state 
of  listening  to  their  own  song.  Intellectuality 
steps  in,  and  as  the  song  within  us  is  of  the 


There  is  a  great  moment  in  every 
gesture.  But  the  real  trouble  is 
that  we  do  not  try  to  remember 
these  great  moments.  And,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  vision 
you  must  have  the  terms  of  the 
vision,  the  technique  to  express  it. 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  learning  a  trade  of  art 
today,  and  yet  that  seemed  to  be 
the  way  the  old  masters  started 
out.  They  seemed  to  have  a 
definite  procedure  of  learning  to 
be  an  artist,  but,  of  course,  there 
was  always  the  personal  element 
that  brought  variation.  The  old 
masters  seemed  to  have  all  painted 
pretty  much  alike,  but  the  ones  we 
remember  have  taken  a  jump  in 
their  own  direction  and  that  per- 
sonal note  made  them  super  im- 
portant. 

In  some  ways  it  would  be  won- 
derful if  we  could  learn  more  of 
this  procedure  of  painting  which 
made  for  so  much  glory,  for  " 
greater  permanence  and  a  greater 
dignity.  Although  Henri  has  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  men  who 
work  along  these  lines,  he  is  for- 
ever departing  along  fresh,  new 
channels  of  experience.  I  think 
he  sometimes  uses  his  philosophy 
to  keep  his  mind  perennially  fresh 
as  a  fire  prevents  a  thing  from 
getting  cold. 

As  for  technique,  Henri's  idea 
is  "that  the  way  to  study  technique 
is  to  paint,  to  invent  it.  A  man 
must  not  only  bend  technique  to 
his  will,  but  he  must  invent  tech- 
nique that  will  especially  fit  his 
need."  For  instance,  there  is  the 
habit  of  vision  and  the  habit  of 
process  and  the  process  must  fit  the  vision  if 
we  are  to  arrive  anywhere. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Henri's  book  in  the 
Class  Notes  taken  by  Margery  Ryerson,  he 
gives  you  in  a  very  few  brilliant  classifications 
the  varying  "habit  of  vision"  of  famous 
painters.  He  says  of  Corot  "His  color  and 
form  identify  the  nobility  of  his  nature,"  of 
Winslow  Homer  "He  had  such  a  sense  of 
proportion  that  his  work  would  hold  a  busi- 
ness man  straight" ;  of  Hogarth  "The  head  of 
a  fish  girl  is  like  the  wind  that  blows";  of 
Cezanne  "He  had  a  great  vision  and  it  was 
beyond  him";  of  Titian  "What  majesty!"  of 
Velasquez  "He  was  a  man  in  love  with 
humanity." 

And  this  variation  in  art  we  all  feel  to  be 
one  source  of  the  keenest  enjoyment.  Any- 
thing that  Rembrandt  did  gives  you  a  feeling 
that  it  had  been  done  by  a  giant.  There  was 
always  a  certain  infinite  delicacy  about 
Whistler.  Michael  Angelo  was  possessed  of 
{Continued  on  page  87) 


The  three  Duncan   Dancers,  Anna,  Lisa  and  Margo,  whose  life   has  been   spent  in   acquiring  a   perfection   of 

grace  and  technique  in   the  presentation  of  Greek  dances.     Their   new   programs    which    they   have   composed 

themselves  include  the  music  of  Gluck,  Wagner  and  Debussy.     The  gowns  in  which   they  were  photographed 

for  Arts  &  Decoration  were  especially  designed  for  them  by  Fortuny  of  Paris  and  Venice. 
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Urbanity  in  Small  Houses 

Illustrated  by  the  Home  of  W.  F .  Siesel  at  Portchester,  N.  Y. 
By   HAROLD   DONALDSON   EBERLEIN 
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The    approach    to     the    house    of     William    F. 
Siesel,  F.  Nelson   Breed,  architect 

BESPITE  the  time  -  honored 
adage  that  "good  things  come 
in  small  parcels,"  there  is 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  the 
feeling  to  be  found  that  houses, 
to  be  really  worth  while,  must  be  of  a  suffi- 
cient size  to  warrant  the  attention  of  a  good 
architect,  in  the  first  place  and,  in  the  second, 
to  warrant  the  expenditure  and  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  client  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing that  may  be  pointed  to  with  pride,  some- 
thing that  will  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
stimulate  them  to  emulation.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  lies  in  just  what  definition  we 
choose  to  apply  to  the  word  "sufficient." 

The  silly  obsession  for  something  big,  for 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  is  responsible  for 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief  and  folly  in  the  realm 
of  domestic  architecture  no  less  than  in  many 
other  particulars.  The  admiration  for  mere 
bigness  and  superlatives  in  size  is  more  appro- 
priate to  the  showman  than  to  the  average 
rational  individual  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life.  The  showman  may  make  capital  out  of 
advertising  the  biggest  elephant  in  captivity  or 


the  stuffed  carcass  of  the  biggest  dodo;  or  the 
pennies  of  the  curious  multitude,  eager  to  be 
tickled  by  some  nine-day's  wonder,  may  flow 
briskly  into  his  coffers  because  he  advertises  the 
biggest  known  bearded  lady  with  the  biggest 
feet,  or  the  biggest  chorus  of  clowns.  The 
theatrical  manager  knows  that  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  assure  the  public,  by  garish  posters 
on  hoardings  and  the  bill-boards  at  the  theatre 
door,  that  they  will  see  the  biggest  ballet  of 
the  prettiest  danseuses  arrayed  in 
the  most  expensive  costumes,  while 
the  railway  seductively  sets  forth 
the  charms  of  travelling  by  the  fast- 
est trains,  the  longest  distance, 
in  carriages  the  most  palatially 
equipped,  drawn  by  the  largest 
locomotive  ever  built.  Or  the 
mania  for  superlatives  may  run  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  seek  the 
superlative  in  microscopic  propor- 
tions. The  itinerant  circus  may 
boast  the  possession  of  the  smallest 
dwarf,  or  the  enterprising  manu- 
facturer of  cutlery  may  instantly 
press  the  claims  of  the  smallest 
shaving  outfit  ever  contrived  that 
takes  up  no  more  space  than  a  card 
case. 

But  it  is  always  the  same,  always 
the  quest  for  the  superlative  in  size 
— either    big   or    little.      The    pen- 
dulum   must   swing    from    one   ex- 
treme to  the  other,  and   the  whole 
distance   of   the   arc   must   be   trav- 
ersed from  end  to  end.     If  size  is 
not   the    ultimate    goal,    then    some 
other     meretricious     superlative     is 
held   up   for  admiration.     The   one 
superlative   that    seems   to   lose   out 
in  all  this  hectic  pursuit  is  the  superlative  of 
quality.     To  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
this  popular  mental  attitude,  and  likewise  of 
its    ubiquity,    one    has    only    to    cast    an    eye 


over  the  advertising  pages  of  any  print  or 
note  the  other  insistent  claims  that  stare  us 
in  the  face  in  myriad  form  at  every  turn  and 
at  every  hour  of  the  day.  We  seem  to  pass 
our  existence  surrounded  by  a  condition  of 
squawling,  clamorous  chronic  hysteria.  It  is 
a  sorry  thing,  indeed,  when  we  allow  the 
mongers  of  superlatives  to  create  our  stand- 
ards for  us,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  influence  seri- 
ously our  conceptions  of  the  values  in  daily 


Dining-room  of  the  Siesel  house,  kept  pleasantly  an 
and   modern 


(1  carefully  within  the  Colonial  spirit,  yet  livable 
in  feeling 


Intimate  detail  of  the  entrance  to  the  Siesel  house,  showing 
the  charming  Colonial  doorway  with  its  covered  porch 


life.  And  yet,  so  it  appears  to  be.  The  mad 
rush  for  superlative  this,  that,  or  the  other 
has  blunted  our  perceptions  and  given  many 
of  us  a  contempt  for  or,  at  least  an  indiffer- 
ence to,  the  subtleties  and  more  modest 
elegancies  that  may  be  a  source  of  genuine 
delight  and  ought  to  be  more  fully  cultivated. 
The  superlative  quality  that  we  ought  to 
aim  at  in  our  domestic  architecture  is  super- 
lative excellence,  regardless  of  size  or  the 
sum  of  money  it  is  intended  to  spend. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  what  has  all  this 
arraignment  of  the  common  failing  for  super- 
latives to  do  with  the  subject  immediately 
before  us,  the  small  or  moderate  sized  house 
of  presumably  acceptable  design?  Just  this. 
An  application  that  both  the  client  and  the 
architect  may  take  to  heart.  The  client  who 
is  going  to  build,  and  can  afford  to  build, 
only  a  house  of  moderate  size  and  moderate 
cost  is  too  prone,  in  a  great  many  cases,  to 
ignore  the  considerations  of  distinction  and 
elegance  and  all  the  minor  items  that  make 
for  urbanity  and  strongly  individual  char- 
acter. To  compass  them,  and  especially  at 
a  minimum  of  cost,  requires  thought  and 
painstaking  calculation.  Is  the  game  worth 
the  candle?  Why  make  the  effort?  The 
house  is  not  going  to  be  a  record-breaker  and, 
in  all  likelihood,  I  shall  sell  it  in  a  few  years 
and  move  somewhere  else.  This  is  the  train 
of  reasoning  he  too  often  pursues,  quite  over- 
looking the  fact  that  it  is  the  wise  expenditure 
of  thought  and  ingenuity  that  will  impart 
quality  to  the  intended  house,  rather  than  the 
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Full  view  of  the  front  facade  of  the  house  of   William  F.  Siesel,  showing  the  interesting  use  of  shingle  surface,  with  solid  wood 
shutters  and  a  fine  open  porch   at  the  side,  combining  dignity  and  comfort  in  a  manner  especially  within  the  scope  of  the  modern 

Colonial  dwelling 


expenditure  of  money.  If  this  manner  of 
reasoning  were  carried  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, a  great  many  prospective  house 
builders  would  be  forced  to  profess  them- 
selves content  to  live  in  a  cow  byre  or  a 
glorified  packing- box.  And  those  who  drift 
along  in  this  laissez-faire  fashion,  refusing  to 
make  an  honest  effort  for  excellence  and  ur- 
banity in  small  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
achieve  some  smashing  superlative,  bear  a 
dsHBerously  close  resemblance  in  mental  atti- 
tude to  the  man  in  the  parable  who  wrapped 
his  one  talent  in  a  napkin  and  put  it  away. 
If  everyone  were  like  that,  we  can  only  say, 
God  help  the  future  of  domestic  architecture! 

And  where  does  the  architect  appear  in  this 
castigation?  Very  presently.  It  is  no  secret 
that  a  great  many  architects  are  not  at  all 
keen  about  doing  small  houses.  Some  of 
them,  when  they  have  done  small  houses  of 
distinctive  merit,  are  very  reluctant  to  have 
them  published  because,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
publication  will  bring  them  more  jobs  of  a 
like  nature.  Then,  the  first  thing  they  know, 
they  will  get  reputations  for  being  small- 
house  architects  . 

The  reasons  for  this  point  of  view  are 
perfectly  obvious.  The  architect,  like  other 
men,  is  human  and  must  live  on  something 
more  substantial  than  air  and  admiration. 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the 
well  designing  of  small  houses  is  unquestion- 
ably a  labor,  and  an  engrossing  labor.  The 
execution  of  small  houses,  when  we  consider 
overhead  charges,  draughtsmen,  time  for 
superintendance  and  all  that,  costs  the  archi- 
tect far  more  in  proportion  than  does  the 
execution  of  larger  commissions.  And  the 
architect — again  remember  that  he  is  human 
— is  not  altogether  blind  to  the  advantage  of 
securing  for  himself  a  decent  margin  of  clear 
profit  over  and  above  what  will  barely  suffice 
to  meet  his  living  and  office  expenses. 

All  these  features  we  must  take  fully  into 
consideration.  But  there  is  another  side  of 
the  picture  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
It  is  the  aggregate  of  small  and  moderate- 
sized  houses,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  that 
is  bound  to  give  the  town  or  the  countryside 
its  general  architectural  tone.  That  is  bound 
to  be  so  from  sheer  force  of  numbers.     If  the 


general  architectural  tone  is  good,  it  will 
inevitably  conduce  to  a  more  lively  perception 
and  appreciation  of  architectural  values,  albeit 
unconsciously,  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  And 
w  hen  that  blessed  stage  has  been  reached,  we 
shall  see  the  services  of  the  competent  archi- 
tect more  and  more  in  demand  instead  of  the 
now  too  common  willingness  to  entrust  far 
more  than  is  advisable  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  local  builder  or  the  less  tender  mercies 
of  the  jerry  contractor.  It  is  idle  to  hope  for 
a  general  and  far  reaching  betterment  unless 
the  architect  is  willing  to  bother  with  the 
small  house  and  give  it  the  attention  it  really 
deserves. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  just  set  forth,  it 
is  refreshing  to  point  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  house  of  William  F.  Siesel  at  Portchester, 


because  it  affords  a  suitable  moral  to  adorn 
our  tale.  It  is  a  small  house.  It  is  not  a 
costly  house.  It  is  a  house  possessing  urbanity 
and  character  enough  to  cause  one  to  look  at 
it  a  second  time,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  many  another  house  designed  in  the 
traditional  Colonial  manner  with  the  addition 
of  sundry  Classic  features  to  impart  the 
requisite  degree  of  desirable  suavity. 

The  exterior  discovers  the  usual  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  common  to  the  type,  but  an 
examination  of  the  plans  will  show  that  the 
architect  has  departed  from  the  customary 
disposition  of  the  rooms  to  be  found  in  local 
examples  of  Colonial  or  semi-Classic  deriva- 
tion and,  instead  of  following  a  somewhat 
hackneyed  usage,  has  divided  his  ground  floor 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


The  fireplace  wall  of  the  living-room  of  Mr.  Siesel's  house,  showing  the  pleasant  groupings  of  com- 
fortable furniture  about  the  open  fire 
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A  Gossip  on  Miss  West  and  Mr.  Maugham 


""•""■H^  HE  cleverest  woman  among  the 

fll     English    critics,    Miss    Rebecca 

I    West,   and   the  author  of   "Of 

/  \    Human    Bondage,"   one  of  the 

__ _^L_  greatest  novels  in  the  English 
language,  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  were  in  New  York  during  the 
month  of  November.  Miss  West  has  lecture 
engagements  which  will  carry  her  through  a 
very  busy  six  months,  but  even  after  her  tour 
is  concluded  she  expects  to  live  in  America 
for  a  year  or  two.  She  has  engaged  to  write 
a  number  of  articles  for  American  magazines 
and  she  plans,  I  believe,  to  write  a  novel  in 
(and  probably  about)   this  country. 

Mr.  Maugham,  who,  by  the  time  this  ap- 
pears, will  be  back  in  London  after  a  long 
journey  including  a  trip  through  the  jungles 
of  Siam,  was  in  New  York  to  help  in  the 
rehearsals  of  his  play,  "The  Camel's  Back." 
It  is  not  a  very  good  play,  but  it  is  entertain- 
ing and  profitable ;  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
Mr.  Maugham  does  perhaps  better  than  any- 
body now  writing  for  the  theater — flip,  clever, 
cynical  high  comedy.  And  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  has  kept  Mr.  Maugham  in  bread 
and  cheese  and,  when  he  feels  like  it,  cham- 
pagne. His  books,  up  until  the  time  "The 
Moon  and  Sixpence"  caught  the  interest  and 
the  imagination  of  a  large  section  of  the 
American  reading  public,  paid  him  almost 
nothing;  and  if  he  had  had  to  live  on  the 
royalties  from  his  English  publishers  for  that 
book,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  live 
very  luxuriously  even  for  a  month.  And 
so,  like  all  British  writers  who  have  been 
luck  enough  to  secure  a  sizeable  audience 
in  this  country  for  their  literary  work,  Mr. 
Maugham  is  more  than  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  United  States;  indeed,  he  loves 
America  so  well  that  every  year  or  so  he  lives 
for  three  months  or  thereabouts  in  Chicago 
or  New  York. 

I  had  had  a  natural  curiosity  about  Miss 
West  as  a  person — what  she  looked  like,  how 
she  talked,  how  she  dressed,  and  what  quality 
of  personal  charm  she  possessed — ever  since  I 
first  read  her  brilliant  monograph  on  Henry 
James,  certainly  one  of  the  most  astute  cri- 
tiques ever  written  about  the  expatriated 
American  novelist.  There  came  a  time  after 
that  when  a  swift  running  through  of  the 
tables  of  contents  of  English  reviews  was  to 
me  an  employment  in  search  of  one  name, 
Rebecca  West;  for  her  reviews  of  books  and 
her  articles  on  men,  women,  sex  and  feminism 
had  a  bite  to  them ;  they  had  personality  be- 
hind them ;  they  were  clever,  incisive,  uncom- 
promisingly honest  and  direct.  During  the 
war  she  branched  out  as  a  novelist  with  a  clean 
cut  little  fictional  cameo  called  "The  Return 
of  the  Soldier,"  remarkable,  now  that  I  look 
back  upon  it,  chiefly  for  its  fine  craftsmanship. 
It  showed  that  Miss  West  had  mastered  the 
technique  of  the  narrative  well'  enough  to 
show  the  novelists  she  criticized  how  the  thing 
is  to  be  done,  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept. Later,  that  is,  last  year,  there  came 
from  her  pen  a  very  bulky  novel  called  "The 
Judge,"  the  story  of  a  woman  and  her  illegiti- 
mate son.  The  novel  was  broken  in  the  back  ; 
there  are  two  stories  in  it,  so  remarkably  dif- 
ferent in  manner,  method  and  matter  that  I 
wondered  (and  so  did  every  one  who  read  it) 
why  she  had  linked  the  two  stories  together. 
It  looked  very  much  as  if  the  first  part  had 
been  written   during   one   period   of   her   life 
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and  that  the  second  part  had  been  written  a 
number  of  years  later,  when  her  point  of 
view,  her  philosophy  of  life,  her  very  literary 
style  and  technique  had  undergone  a  vast 
change.  It  was  a  rather  impressive  novel,  but 
it  was  badly  organized;  it  didn't,  in  a  word, 
come  off.  She  is  young — between  thirty  and 
thirty-five — and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
her  career  as  a  novelist  has  only  just  begun. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  meet  her  at 
dinner  one  evening,  and  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  we  were  to  dine  alone  I  had  a 
plan,  or  rather  several  plans  for  the  evening. 
I  remembered  how  several  years  ago,  it  had 
occurred  to  me  that  the  visiting  English 
woman  writer  whom  I  had  asked  to  dine 
with  me  was  probably  pretty  well  fed  up  with 
formal  dinners,  teas,  hotel  food  and  the  usual 
social  routine;  and  I  had  taken  her  first  to  a 
little  French  restaurant  and  then  to  a  typical 
metropolitan  jazz  palace.  She  (Miss  Berta 
Ruck)  had  been  so  enchanted  by  the  lights, 
the  color,  the  music,  the  cabaret,  and  the 
dancing — all  new  and  fascinating  to  her — 
that  it  seemed  she  would  never  get  done  tell- 
ing me  what  a  good  time  she  had  had  and 
how  grateful  she  was  that  I  had  not  arranged 
a  stiffly  formal  hotel  dinner  and  plagued  her 
with  inquiries  as  to  what  she  thought  of  this 
book  or  that  writer — the  usual  sort  of  eve- 
ning she  had  had  to  suffer  through  ever  since 
her  arrival. 

My  plans  for  Miss  West's  entertainment 
went  astray.  She  had  just  returned  from 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  she  had  delivered  a 
lecture  and  had  been  motored  about  to  see  all 
the  monuments  and  municipal  improvements, 
and  had  returned  to  New  York  to  be  pestered 
during  the  afternoon  by  callers  and  inter- 
viewers. She  was  dead  tired :  would  I  come, 
instead,  and  dine  with  her  in  her  room  at  the 
hotel  ?  She  greeted  me  in  a  saffron  tea  gown 
and  with  her  hair  done  up  tightly  about  her 
head;  she  had  just  had  it  shampooed  and  per- 
manent-waved. Hers  is  very  black  hair,  cut 
in  the  back  like  a  boy's  but  bobbed  about  the 
ears — a  new  style  from  Paris,  called  a  la 
garqonne,  from  Paul  Margueritte's  sensa- 
tional novel,  "La  Garqonne."  She  asked  me 
please  not  to  observe  the  state  of  her  coiffure, 
without  particularly  meaning  that  I  shouldn't, 
for  she  knows  she  is  lovely  enough  in  features 
and  animated  enough  in  mind  and  spirit  to 
brave  appearance  with  her  hair  in  any 
fashion  she  wished  to  wear  it.  She  has  very 
piercing  eyes,  just  a  shadow  of  an  arched 
frown  which  gives  her  an  aspect  of  wistful 
wonder,  a  slender  nose  which  is  slightly 
retrousse,  a  mouth  not  pretty  but  sensitive, 
olive  skin,  and  hands  which  are  in  perpetual 
graceful  gestures.  She  is  slight  and  thin, 
probably  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height. 
She  is  extremely  feminine ;  and  I  had  expected 
her  not  to  be.  I  had  been  prepared  to  find 
her  a  brisk,  abrupt,  mannish  young  woman, 
dressed  smartly  but  severely  —  feministic 
rather  than  feminine.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
her  otherwise. 

We  talked  for  two  hours  after  dinner 
when,  finaly,  she  had  to  go  to  some  reception 
which  was  being  given  for  her.  She  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  Chicago  writers, 
and,  knowing  that  I  was  formerly  a  Chi- 
cagoan,  she  questioned  me  about  a  number  of 
them.  She  has  written  an  excellent  study  of 
Sherwood  Anderson's  work,  comparing  him 
without  disparagement  to  the  greatest  of  the 
Russians.     She   wanted   to   know  what   Carl 


Sandburg  and  Ben  Hecht  were  like,  and  I 
told  her,  preparing  her  to  meet  in  Sandburg 
a  rugged  monolithic  sort  of  person  who  is 
often  inarticulate  in  conversation  because  of 
his  moody  preoccupation  with  his  vague  inti- 
mations of  beauty.  Hecht,  I  said,  would 
probably  irritate  her  by  his  surface  egotism 
and  braggadocio,  but  she  would  find  him  the 
most  interesting  writer  in  Chicago;  Hecht's 
ready  and  ingeniously  worded  epithets,  his 
acid  and  merciless  wit,  his  vivid  sense  of  the 
color  and  pattern  of  life  make  him  the  least 
dull  of  monologists.  I  explained  that  the 
Chicago  group,  or  rather  the  writers  who  still 
remain  in  Chicago,  had  become  a  bit  self- 
conscious  since  H.  L.  Mencken  called  Chicago 
"the  literary  capital  of  the  United  States"  and 
that  Harry  Hansen,  the  literary  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  had  probably  empha- 
sized that  self-consciousness  with  his  very  in- 
teresting, if  perhaps  too  sympathetic  account 
of  the  work  and  personalities  of  the  group  in 
his  "Midwest  Portraits."  What  she  would 
find  in  Chicago,  I  told  her,  was  a  very  real, 
unblunted  enthusiasm  for  arts  and  letters,  a 
refreshing  and  contagious  creative  vitality. 
She  would  find  men  who,  far  from  being 
apologetic  about  their  serious  concern  with 
art  (as  so  often  obtains  among  the  New  York 
sophisticates)  are  interested  in  vital  individual 
expression  more  than  in  anything  else.  There 
is  no  group  of  writers  anywhere,  unless  per- 
haps in  the  cafes  of  Paris,  which  can  boast 
such  a  diversity  of  styles  and  points  of  view, 
less  moulded  into  the  uniformity  of  a  group. 
One  of  the  things  I  liked  particularly  about 
Miss  West  is  the  unqualifying  directness  in 
her  expressions  of  opinion.  She  resortwto 
none  of  the  dodges  of  false  humility;  The 
knows  that  her  opinions  are  peculiarly  her 
own,  not  infallible  dicta  and  she  assumes  that 
her  auditor  knows  that  too ;  therefore  she 
rarely  uses  qualifying  phrases  or  weakens  her 
thrusts  with  reservations  like  "I  think"  or 
"it  seems  to  me"  or  "probably."  Her  mental 
blade  is  untipped  and  her  sword  play  is  adept. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  she  disposed 
of  W.  L.  George,  J.  Middleton  Murry,  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
others.  She  removed  the  superabundance  of 
laurels  from  the  grave  of  the  late  Katherine 
Mansfield,  most  of  which  have  been  laid  there 
by  her  critic-husband,  J.  Middleton  Murry, 
and  observed  of  Miss  Mansfield  that  while 
she  showed  magnificent  promise  she  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  realize  it,  therefore  it  is 
not  sound  critical  sense  to  act  as  though  she 
had  realized  it  and  speak  of  her  in  the  same 
breath  with  Checkhov.  But,  while  she  was 
slaying  with  one  hand,  Miss  West  was  dis- 
tributing posies  with  the  other.  Among  the 
younger  or  newer  writers  in  England  she  has 
a  great  admiration  for  Stella  Benson,  Kathleen 
Coyle,  Virginia  Woolf  and  Dorothy  Richard- 
son. She  admires  them  for  their  good  crafts- 
manship, their  individual  points  of  view,  their 
verbal  brilliance. 

Since  my  three  hours'  session  with  Mr. 
Maugham  over  a  luncheon  table,  at  the  Plaza, 
he  has  paid  me  the  compliment  of  telling 
others  that  I  am  the  only  person  in  the 
United  States  he  has  been  able  to  talk  to. 
That  compliment  is  not  so  extravagant  as  it 
sounds.  It  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Maugham 
found  me  to  be  the  one  person  in  the  United 
States  whose  mind  is  on  the  same  upper  plane 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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'Fighting  Cocks":  the  original  a  brilliant  study  in  color  and  vivid   action   by   F.   Revesz-Ferryman.    Fortunately,   the    move- 
ment in  this  design  is  so   well  represented  that  one  scarcely  feels    the    absence    of    the    fine    association    of    orange,    scarlet, 
yellow,    green    and   black    which    dominate    the    sketch 


"I^^B^J  HE  two  unusual  studies  of  animal 
||    l'te  shown  here  are  from  an  ex- 
I     h'bition  of  F.  Revesz-Ferryman 
J      M       I    at   the   Sidney  Phillips  Gallery. 
__ , jH^       This  is  Mr.  Ferryman's  first  ex- 
hibition in  New  York  and  it  is 
ch  gacterized  by  a  fresh  feeling  in  design  and 
a  personal  and  romantic  use  of  color. 

This  artist,  born  in  Hungary  in  1893,  has 
the  color  sense  of  his  nation,  a  certain  sim- 
plicity of  the  use  of  tone  and  yet  an  under- 
standing of  contrast  that  very  quickly  works 
out  his  purpose  in  any  sketch  or  painting.     He 


seems  to  get  violent  action  by  the  simplest 
methods,  and  particularly  interesting  is  the 
contrasted  "gesture"  in  the  lower  reproduction. 
There  is  great  restraint  shown  in  the  drawing 
of  the  leopards.  The  upper  one  is  not  trying 
to  frighten  the  beholder  with  frantic  motions, 
neither  is  the  lower  one  sprawling  about  to 
indicate  repose.  They  are  both  very  fine  and 
dignified  as  one  pictures  real  wild  animal  life. 
F.  Revesz-Ferryman  has  studied  his  art 
under  English,  French,  Russian,  Japanese, 
German  and  Hungarian  masters  in  a  variety 


of  cities — in  Budapest,  of  course,  and  also  in 
London,  Munich,  Vienna  and  Milano.  His 
first  exhibition  was  held  in  London  in  1916, 
one  in  Dresden  in  1922,  several  at  the  Buda- 
pest National  Salon  and  also  exhibitions  in 
Berlin,  Milan  and  Vienna.  Eight  of  his  pic- 
tures are  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum  of 
Berlin,  five  have  been  purchased  in  Dresden 
and  eight  are  in  the  Budapest  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  present  exhibition  at  the  Sid- 
ney Phillips  Gallery  suggests  an  interesting 
phase  of  art  with  which  we  are  not  too  familiar 
in  this  country. 
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"Two  Leopards" :  an  exceedingly  masterful  delineation  of  contrasted  wild  life.    The  motion   of   the  leopard  above  and 
the  utter  relaxation  of  the  lower  figure  show  not  only  a  well-trained  brush,  but  thoughtful  observation,  serious  study 

and   keen  appreciation 
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The  Seth  Thomas  shelf  clock  was  usually 
of  mahogany,  with  slender  columns  on  each 
side,  and  delicate  legs.  Reproductions  of 
this  model  are  still  being  made  and  are 
among  the  most  satisfactory  timepieces 


In  early  Colonial  days  the  "wag-on-the-wall" 
was  imported  without  cases,  and  was  often 
hung  as  above.  The  dials  were  of  white 
enameled  wood,  brightly  ornamented  with 
naive  landscapes,  figures  and  flowers 


The  banjo  clock  admirably  fills  a  narrow  panel 

and  does  much  to  animate  a  room   and  add  to 

its  decorative  interest 


All  About  Old  and  New  Clocks 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Present-Day  Timepiece 


CIVILIZED  man,  said  Emerson, 
has  a  fine  watch,  but  has  lost 
the  skill  to  tell  the  hour  by  the 
sun.  While  most  of  us  have 
no  quarrel  with  self-reliance, 
our  ancestors  did  not  find  the 
method  deplored  by  Emerson  so  very  satisfac- 
tory, else  the  years  of  effort  spent  in  evolving 
practical  timepieces  might  have  been  given  to 
other  activities.  When  it  comes  down  to 
practical  considerations  we  would  not  choose 
to  time  our  soft-boiled  eggs  by  the  sun! 
Truly  our  lives  are  regulated  by   a  clock. 

But  we  are  not  here  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the 
accuracy  of  our  timepieces, 
except  to  show  how  utility 
may  be  combined  with  beauty. 
And  by  beauty  we  do  not 
mean  fussy  ornamentation  or 
elaborateness,  but  that  quiet 
dignity  of  good  proportion 
and  appropriate  simplicity 
that  the  present  day  demands. 
When  clocks  were  first  known 
they  were  so  great  a  luxury 
that  the  proud  possessors  had 
them  conspicuously  decorated 
to  call  attention  to  their  pres- 
ence. Today,  however,  too 
much  ornamentation  is  consid- 
ered  poor   taste   unless   elabo- 
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rate   furnishings  throughout  the  entire   room 
have  to  be  supplemented  thereby. 

The  chief  abuse  in  selecting  clocks  lies  in 
the  matter  of  size.  How  often  we  enter  a 
delightful  room  only  to  see  a  huge  clock 
towering  awkwardly  between  two  delicate 
little  candlesticks  on  the  otherwise  dainty 
mantelpiece.  By  itself,  this  clock  may  be  a 
good  one  artistically,  and  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  a  large  room  on  a  heavy,  strong 
mantel.  But  it  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
room  where  it  finds  itself.  And  almost  as 
often,  we  find  a  large,  formal  room,  with   a 


Since    early    in    sixteen    hundred,    Chinese   and    Japanese    decorations    have   from 


time  to  time  been  employed.     Three  interesting  examples  are  offered  here 


frail  little  clock  whose  hands  one  cannot  even 
distinguish  from  the  center  of  the  room. 

But  size  is  not  the  only  consideration.    Any 
day,  and  in  almost  any  home,  we  may  enter  a 
dignified     bedroom:     panelled    walls,    velour 
draperies,   fine   furniture   and — a  big   Ben  in 
all  its  nickle-plated  blatancy!     And  the  well- 
kept  kitchen   too  often   is  run  by  a  demoted 
French  seven-day  clock  with  a  broken  dial  or 
some   other    defacement    that    unsuits    it    for 
further  service  in  its  original  location.     The 
children's  room  not  seldom  inherits  that  black 
marble  clock  that  used  to  tick  the  hours  in 
the     dining-room,     and     now, 
with   its  gilt  ornaments  atop, 
looks  dolefully  down  upon  the 
dismayed   tots.     These  clocks 
may  all  be  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose    of   accuracy,    but    in 
each   instance  a  grotesque  re- 
sult is  had,  and  the  final  touch 
required  to  make  a  good   en- 
semble is  lost. 

The  history  of  clocks  and 
watches  embraces  much  to 
tempt  the  interest.  Man's 
problems  have  been  insepara- 
ble from  a  knowledge  of  the 
hour,  and  there  is  a  romantic 
fascination  in  the  various 
means  by  which  he  has  helped 
himself   and   the   resources   he 
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has  employed.  Even  before  this  age  of  ruth- 
less hurry  it  has  been  necessary  to  devise  ways 
A  knowing  the  time  exactly.  Water  clocks 
were  used  from  the  earliest  days  by  those 
clever  old  Egyptians.  The  water  trickled 
from  a  basin,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  receiving 
glass  having  marks  to  indicate  the  hours. 
Sun  dials  and  sand  glasses  also  are  of  ancient 
origin,  and  marked  candles  which  would  burn 
a  specified  distance  between  marks  during  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  likewise  satisfied 
the  same  need.  But  the  weight  clock  with 
which  we  are  familiar  was  unknown  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  "clock"  has 
not  been  definitely  established,  but  whether 
it  comes  from  the  Saxon  clugga,  the  Teutonic 
glocke,  the  Latin  glocio,  or  the  French  cloche, 
we  are  told  that  all  these  signify  a  bell,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  early  time-telling  con- 
sisted largely  of  sounding  a  bell  by  hand  at 
regular  intervals  determined  by  a  sand  glass 
or  sun  dial.  Striking  the  hour,  then  was  one 
of  the  first  processes,  though  rather  differently- 
performed  from  our  present  methods.  The 
logical  development  from  this  point  was  to 
secure  mechanical  means  of  striking,  and  with 
the  literal  mind  of  those  early  days,  make- 
believe  men  and  women  were  assigned  this 
undertaking.  These  mechanical  figures  were 
in  use  before  the  necessity  for  dials  was  felt, 
and  after  dials  were  introduced  the  mechan- 
ical strikers  continued  in  favor  as  well. 

The  first  clock  that  conforms  to  our  mod- 
ern understanding  is  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  an  English  monk,  Peter  Lightfoot, 
about  1335.  As  though  this  were  not  an 
achievement  of  itself,  clocks  immediately  were 
elaborated  to  indicate  also  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  various 
other  intricate  mechanisms.  One  of  the 
earliest  historic  examples  of  this  sort  has  been 
des-nbed  as  having,  in  addition,  a  number  of 
smau  figures  which  enacted  various  events  of 
the  Resurrection.  A  cock  fluttered  its  wings 
and  crowed  to  announce  the  hours.  At  the 
same  time  an  angel  opened  a  door  and  saluted 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  "a  dove  representing  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended,  a  benediction  was 
conferred,   a  carillon  chimed,  animals  moved 


The  place  of  the  clock  in  decoration  is  a  very  definite  one  and 
tome  of  the  early  American  types  belong  in  a  setting  like  this 


their   eyes,    and   all    finally    re- 
treated as  the  clock  struck. 

Up  to  1500  the  use  of  clocks 
was  necessarily  confined  to 
cathedrals  and  large  buildings 
because  of  their  heavy  weights, 
but  with  the  invention  of  the 
coiled  spring  and  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  works,  the 
general  use  of  clocks  extended 
through  Europe,  at  first  as  the 
expensive  and  highly  decorated 
timepieces  of  royalty  and  the 
very  rich.  Early  clockmakers 
were  held  in  considerable  es- 
teem, their  work  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  mathematical 
ability,  and  many  of  these  men 
were  retained  in  court  as 
"clockmaker  to  the  kin  g." 
They  were  often  astronomers 
and  had  to  do  their  work  with 
nice  mechanical   precision. 

A  portable  timepiece  could 
not  be  constructed  until  a  com- 
pact movement  became  prac- 
ticable. The  first  successful 
experiment  toward  this  end  is 
attributed  to  Peter  Henlein, 
of  Nuremberg,  at  about  1500. 
Their  cost  kept  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  masses,  but  wealthy  men 
became  immediately  interested  and  delighted 
in  the  possession  of  the  curious  novelties. 
Some  of  the  early  clocks  had  revolving  dials 
and  no  hands,  the  current  hour  being  marked 
by  a  fixed  pointer.  At  first,  only  one  hand 
was  used  on  clocks  and  watches,  and  people 
who  were  used  to  no  other  system  were  able 
to  estimate  the  exact  time  very  accurately. 
Two  hands  did  not  meet  with  general  favor 
for  a  long  while,  as  it  was  considered  a  much 
more  complicated  process  to  read  the  double 
indication.  The  minute  hand  was  very 
gradually  acknowledged,  but  country  clock- 
makers  were  still  producing  clocks  with  only 
the  hour  hand  until  almost  the  nineteenth 
century. 

To  revert  to  the  early  portable  timepieces, 
these  were  very  elaborate  in  design  and  carv- 
ing.     Many  depicted  saints  and 
enacted   whole  stories  of  myth 
j     or     history.       The     characters 
would  often  come  out  in  action 
\    when  the  hours  struck,  portray- 
ing scenes  in  their  past.     Many 
|    had     a     religious     significance, 
I    while   some   were   simply    fan- 
■Hl    tastic.      As  an   instance   of   the 
elaborateness  of  some  of  these 
mechanisms  may  be  mentioned 
in  detail  the  following  concep- 
tion which  I  quote  from  Brit- 
ten, the  English  authority: 

This  clock  has  three  hori- 
zontal band  dials  showing  re- 
spectively the  hour,  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  date  of  the 
month.  Below  are  portrayed 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  As  the  hours  are 
struck,  Eve  turns  and  presents 
an  apple  to  Adam,  who  appears 
to  hesitate  and  then  retires, 
refusing  the  gift.  Abundance 
of  foliage  and  fruit  is  spread 
over  the  three  trees  or  columns 
supporting  the  dials,  while  a 
huge  serpent  gazes  menacing- 
ly at  Adam.  The  serpent  is 
twined  around  the  central 
trunk,  his  head  down,  and  his 
tail  used  as  an  hour  hand  to 
indicate  the  time  on  the  dial. 


An  old  wall  clock  in  suitable  environment  adds  a  certain  com- 

panionableness  to  the  formal  room  and  is  particularly  pleasing 

in  a  narrow  panel 


Many  varied  materials  were  used  for  clock 
cases  even  at  this  early  date.  Various  woods, 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  amber,  metal 
and  leather  were  all  employed.  During  this 
time,  watches  were  known,  but  were  hardly 
distinguishable  from  small  table  clocks.  The 
case  was  a  cylindrical  box  of  metal  finely 
chased,  and  had  a  lid  rising  on  a  hinge  to 
enclose  the  dial.  This  lid  was  pierced  with 
an  opening  over  each  hour  so  that  the  position 
of  the  hand  might  be  seen.  Most  of  the 
watches  were  provided  with  a  bell.  The 
plainest  cases  were  of  brass  or  polished  steel, 
but  the  more  costly  ones  were  of  silver  or 
gold,  or  both,  further  adorned  by  jewels. 
Watches  also  assumed  the  shape  of  books, 
birds,  animals,  flowers,  crosses,  skulls  and 
other  objects,  all  suitably  engraved  or  carved. 
They  were  very  quaint,  beautifully  wrought 
as  to  craftsmanship,  albeit  often  fantastic  as 
to  subject.  The  faces  were  gold  or  enameled 
until  white  dials  appeared  which  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  not  for  a  hundred  years  after  the 
invention  of  the  mainspring  that  watches  were 
carried  in  pockets.  Large  ones,  really  small 
clocks,  would  be  kept  on  a  table  or  cabinet, 
and  small  ones,  if  worn  on  the  person,  were 
held  by  a  chain  around  the  neck,  incorporated 
in  bracelets  (Queen  Elizabeth's  forerunner 
of  the  wrist  watch)  or  otherwise  attached  to 
the  dress.  The  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the 
grotesque  and  uneven  cases  in  which  the 
watches  were  enclosed.  With  their  odd  points 
and  bulky  shapes,  no  pocket  could  endure  their 
company.  However,  the  Puritans,  with  their 
aversion  to  adornment,  did  conceal  them  in 
pockets,  and  they  then  became  simpler  and 
more  adapted  to  this  location. 

During  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
decoration  in  enamel  was  one  of  the  favored 
features  of  watch  dials  and  cases,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
subjects  of  the  decorations  changed  with  the 
times,  starting  with  a  predominance  of  re- 
ligious incidents,  reverting  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  classical  lore  for 
inspiration,  and  later  including  portraits, 
rustic  scenes,  cupids  and  a  wide  general 
variety  of  topic.  Many  artists  engaged  in  the 
decoration  of  enamel  watches  and  attained 
results  significant  for  a  high  degree  of  beauty. 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Composing  a  Dress  for  Jewels 

Gems  Are  Now  Valued  for  Their  Decorative  as   Well  as  Intrinsic   Worth 
By  RUTH  LORD  JENKINS 


rhythmic   harmony  in   tones  of  brown   and  gold  best  interprets    the   peculiar   charm    of   a  nineteenth   century    topaz 
parure.     (After  a  gown  especially  designed  for  Arts  &  Decoration  by   Herman  Patrick   Tappe) 


ONE  of  the  most  delightful 
tributes  which  our  modern 
civilization  has  paid  to  woman 
is  that  it  has  made  her  prac- 
tically the  sole  recipient  of  the 
earth's  yield  in  precious  stones.  As  men  of 
all  nations  lay  aside  spectacular  racial  cos- 
tume for  the  utilitarian  garb  of  the  Occident, 
the  gems  with  which  they  once  adorned  them- 
selves must  be,  quite  obviously,  relegated  to 
ceremonial  robes  and  rare  occasions ;  woman 
alone  keeps  alive  the  jeweler's  art. 

She  has  accepted  this  responsibility  with 
enthusiasm,  dauntlessly  donning  appreciable 
fortunes  in  platinum  and  white  diamonds, 
Oriental  pearls  and  cabochon  emeralds,  but 
it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  she  has  been 
able  when  selecting  her  gems  to  separate  the 
;dea  of  beauty  from  that  of  intrinsic  value. 
Who  is  so  foolhardy  as  to  deny  the  radiant 
beauty  of  sparkling  brilliants  of  the  first 
water,  glowing  rubies  and  deep  sapphires,  yet 
many  there  are  who  remain  blind  to  the  glow 


of  coral  and  topaz,  garnet  and  chrysolithe, 
merely  because  of  the  modest  prices  quoted 
for  them. 

"It  is  because  women  are  inclined  to  think 
of  jewels  as  accessories  to  their  gowns  rather 
than  of  their  gowns  as  accessories  to  their 
jewels  that  they  have  failed  for  so  long  to 
appreciate  the  great  aesthetic  value  of  semi- 
precious stones,"  says  Herman  Patric  Tappe. 
"Nothing  interests  me  more  than  to  have  a 
client  spread  out  before  me  some  unusual  bits 
of  jewelry  with  the  appeal,  'Here  are  my  seed- 
pearls,  cameos,  turquoises' — as  the  case  may 
be.     'Can  anything  be  done  with  them?' 

"The  most  enchanting  things  can  be  done 
with  them.  Not  long  ago  I  was  shown  a 
^nineteenth  century  topaz  necklace  of  poetic 
design ;  the  clear  golden  stones  had  been 
carved  into  the  semblance  of  hearts  and  had 
then  been  swung  from  the  throat-line  in  three 
lustrous  tiers.  If  its  possessor  had  tried  in- 
consequentially to  wear  it  with  this  or  that 
gown    and   then   to   present   it    in    competition 


with  the  precious  jewels  of  her  acquaintances- 
it  would  have  been  completely  vanquished.  It 
needed  a  unique  setting.  A  composition  in 
tints  and  shades  of  gold  immediately  suggest- 
ed itself  as  the  medium  which  could  best  give 
to  this  rare  necklace  its  true  significance. 
Sherry  brown  taffeta,  showing  a  pale  golden 
sheen  under  high  light  and  brownish  tones  in 
shadow  must  be  selected  for  the  full  skirt  and 
close  bodice  of  the  costume.  Metallic  tulle 
of  golden  caste  should  be  draped  across  the 
low  shoulder-line  of  the  decolletage,  and  made 
as  well  into  an  airy  transparent  fan  from  the 
handle  of  which  should  fall  a  heart-shaped 
topaz  pendant.  A  wreath  of  golden  brown 
velvet  leaves  studded  here  and  there  with 
topaz  drops  would  form  an  appropriate  dia- 
dem. The  result  was  an  aesthetic  vindication, 
a  rhythmic  harmony,  the  half-precious  topaz, 
assuming  a  richness  and  interest  in  this  care- 
fully designed  milieu  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  arbitrary  commercial  value. 

"A   gem   much    neglected    for   over   half   a 
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century  is  the  brilliant  Brazilian  chrysolithe, 
and  yet  no  stone  mined  is  more  amazingly 
becoming,  the  sulphur  yellow  tinge  accenting 
the  whiteness  of  the  skin.  These  "yellow 
diamonds"  were  mined  in  profusion  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  were  turned  over 
to  the  Spanish,  Portugese  and  French  jewelers 
of  the  day,  who,  with  great  discernment, 
mounted  them  in  coppery  gold  settings.  The 
exaggeratedly  long  earrings,  often  composed 
of  two  successive  oval  gemmed  plaques  joined 
by  a  Spanish  bow-knot  of  matching  brilliants, 
the  corsage  and  hair  ornaments  large  and  of 
beautiful  design  (floral  patterns  above  swing- 
ing pendants),  the  twinkling  rectangular  shoe- 
buckles,  convey  an  impression  of  splendor. 
Parchment  white  brocade  would  throw  into 
the  happiest  relief  these  sulphur-tinged  gems. 
A  cloak  of  intense  sulphur-colored  velvet  lined 
and  bordered  with  dark  sable,  a  fan  of  natu- 
ral ostrich  ranging  in  tone  from  white  through 
gray  to  dark  brown  would  add  a  needed 
emphasis. 

"Seed  pearls,  so  ephemeral  in  suggestion, 
gain  greatly  in  charm  as  well  as  in  symbolic 
value  when  worn  with  water  green  or  with 
filmy  smoke  gray.  For  those  gray-eyed,  fair- 
skinned  women  whose  coloring  and  tempera- 
ment can  only  adjust  themselves  to 
costumes  low  in  key,  a  composition  in 
gray  and  seed  pearls  is  perfection. 
These  lilliputian  pearls  may  be  effec- 
tively worn  with  black  velvet,  but  to 
me  the  regal  fabric  belongs  essentially 
to  regal  jewels — diamonds  of  impecca- 
ble whiteness  and  matched  oriental 
pearls." 

Few  adepts  in  the  art  and  craft  of 
dress  respond  to  an  Oriental  inspiration 
with  greater  originality  than  does  Gil- 
bert Clark.  To  him  we  submit  for 
interpretation  jewels  of  the  near  and 
fa <-  East.  An  exceptionally  striking 
Himlu  necklace  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury he  works  into  a  dramatic  com- 
position of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver 
sequins  cut  after  lines  suggestive  of 
Asiatic  Russia  and  bordered  with 
brown  fur.  The  jewel  is  composed  of 
square  sections  of  dull  gold,  each 
being  closely  set  with  uncut  diamonds 
of  moderate  size.  These  half-inch 
squares,  joined  by  clusters  of  irregular 
pearls,  cover  the  neck,  a  pendant  star 
made  up  of  nine  large  diamonds  en- 
closed between  oval  cabochon  emeralds 
falling  from  the  sectional  collar  to  the 
bust-line.  That  an  East  Indian  orna- 
ment should  be  worn  in  combination 
with  a  gown  in  Slavic  feeling  is  hardly 
the  anachronism  that  it  at  first  might 
seem  to  be ;  Oriental  merchants  when 
traveling  over  inland  routes  left  exotic 
wares  in  their  wake  throughout  Persia 
and  southern  Russia. 

"Many  of  the  most  compelling 
jewels  of  the  distant  East  are  made  up 
of  a  combination  of  precious  gems — 
rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds  and  pearls," 
says  Mr.  Clark,  "and  often  of  stones 
so  defective  that  a  western  craftsman 
would  discard  them  as  useless.  The 
first  impression  is  that  of  reckless 
lavishness,  but  on  analysis  the  sumptu- 
ous effect  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of 
consummate  art,  the  subtle  use  of  the 
metal  and  the  beauty  of  the  design 
being  a  device  to  distract  the  observer's 
attention  from  the  quality  of  the  gems. 
Richly  mellow  rather  than  scintillating 
as  they  are,  it  may  be  argued  that  a 
gown  worn  with  these  Oriental  jewels 
should  express  the  brilliance  that  they 
themselves  lack. 


"The  wonderful  color  value  of  turquoise 
is  admitted  by  every  lover  of  the  pictorial  in 
dress.  By  far  the  most  beautiful  jewel  that 
1  have  yet  seen  in  this  semi-precious  stone  is 
a  girdle  made  up  of  sections  of  turquoise 
mosaic  set  with  occasional  rubies.  So  tran- 
scendently  exotic  is  this  rare  strip  of  East 
Indian  workmanship  that  one  might  doubt 
tlie  possibility  of  an  occidental  application, 
yet  handled  with  due  restraint  it  might  easily 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  masterpiece  in  costume. 
A  knee-length  coat  (implying  always  the 
Siberian  Steppes  )  of  gold-colored  or  turquoise 
green  cloth  adjusted  to  the  figure  above  the 
waist-line  and  flaring  boldly  below  might  be 
belted  with  this  colorful  girdle  for  an  after- 
noon at  the  races.  There  is  always,  one  must 
admit,  the  danger  of  achieving  the  bizarre  in 
this  mingling  of  East  with  West;  there  is  as 
well  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  signal  sar- 
torial triumph. 

"An  Oriental  jewel  of  striking  decorative 
value  is  a  clasp  in  the  form  of  twin  almond 
leaves  studded  closely  with  turquoise  and 
measuring  some  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length. 
Only  a  gown  of  dark  fabric,  preferably  black, 
cut  with  an  unmistakable  swirl  of  the  East 
or  of  the  classic  Occident  should  be  attempted 


The  subdued  luster  of  a  seventeenth   century   Hindu   necklace 

requires  as  a  foil  the  brilliance  of  gold  cloth  and  silver  sequins. 

(After  a  gown  especially  designed  for  Arts  &  Decoration  by 

Gilbert  Clark) 


with  so  dominating  an  ornament.  Black 
crepe  caught  at  the  left  hip  with  this  gem 
might  be  worked  into  a  composition  as  su- 
premely original  as  it  would  be  supremely 
wearable. 

"The  graceful  almond  leaf,  so  often  mis- 
takenly called  the  'palm,'  is  the  Eastern  jew- 
eler's best  loved  of  designs.  One  sees  it, 
again,  as  a  clasp  thickly  set  with  seed  pearls, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small  emeralds 
and  rubies.  'A  field  in  early  spring,'  is  my 
immediate  reaction  to  this  conceit,  and  out  of 
respect  to  the  rules  of  logic  I  place  it  at  the 
waist-line  of  a  robe  of  flowing  soufle  de  soie, 
pale  green  of  ground  and  sprinkled  with 
clusters  of  small  multi-colored  flowers.  The 
result  is  as  poetic  as  a  stanza  from  Omar 
Khayyam. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  definite 
line  between  jewel  and  fabric  in  Asiatic  coun- 
tries since  gold  and  silver  thread  and,  quite 
often,  precious  stones  as  well,  are  applied  as 
embroidery  to  cloth,  silk  and  velvet  with  a 
lavish  prodigality  which  is  no  less  than 
astounding  to  European  eyes.  I  recall  a 
Turkish  mediator's  robe  of  violet  velvet  em- 
broidered over  its  expansive  surface  with  the 
emblematic  crescent.  Gold  and  silver  thread 
and  occasional  dots  of  color  made  of 
it  a  dazzling,  a  superbly  regal  sight, 
the  very  actualization  of  an  Arabian 
Night's  tale.  Emerald  velvet  ablaze 
with  golden  almond  leaves  was  not  a 
whit  less  inspiring.  'Why,  O  why,' 
impatiently  demands  a  creator  of 
feminine  apparel,  'do  not  plutocratic 
women  realize  the  possibilities  in  tex- 
tures such  as  these?  An  evening  wrap 
which  would  make  the  usual  opera 
cloak  of  today  seem  utterly  banal  might 
be  most  easily  constructed  from  one  of 
these  marvelous  state  robes  of  the  Near 
East.' 

"But  surprisingly  beautiful  as  are 
these  exotic  gems  and  fabrics,  no  spe- 
cialist in  women's  dress  ever  thinks  of 
them  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  own 
traditional  jewels  and  designs.  Among 
semi-precious  ornaments  of  the  Wes- 
tern world  French  Paste  has  a  decora- 
tive value  which  is  always  an  inspira- 
tion to  him  who  would  compose  in 
textile  and  jewel  to  the  end  that  the 
beauty  of  women  may  be  enhanced. 
The  most  usual  ornament  in  this  art- 
ful combination  of  glass  and  pewter 
or  glass  and  silver  is  the  round  button 
set  with  irregular  bits  of  crystal  so 
as  to  simulate  the  effective  rose-setting 
to  which  diamonds  are  so  often  applied. 
In  this  day  of  invisibly-hooked  skirts 
and  bodices  the  layman  might  protest 
that  the  button  is  obviously  extinct. 
For  obvious  applications  the  button  is 
undeniably  obsolete,  but  why  not 
attach  one  of  these  quaint  foibles  to 
a  narrow  strip  of  black  velvet  ribbon 
and  bind  it  about  the  wrist  as  a  brace- 
let ;  why  not  carry  the  idea  still  further 
and  place  a  matching  strand  of  velvet 
and  a  corresponding  ornament  at  the 
throat-line?  An  eighteenth  century 
composition  might  be  achieved  by  top- 
ping a  skirt  and  slippers  of  pale  bro- 
cade with  a  corsage  in  plain  silk  or 
satin  and  by  adding  wrist  and  throat 
and  hair  adornments  of  period  French 
Paste. 

A  woman's  jewels,  it  is  conceded, 
may  be  purchased  with  impulsive  zest; 
they  can  hardly  be  worn,  however, 
without  studious   forethought. 
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The  Trinity  of  Site,  Structure  and  Style 

Illustrated  by  the  Home  on  the  Hudson  of  Robert  W .  Bruere 


C  ^^^  IRECTLY  one  starts  to  pur- 
"■  ^^  sue  the  study  of  seventeenth  and 
H  eighteenth  century  literature, 
^m  especially  French  and  English 
— -^-^^  literature,  the  matter  of  observ- 
ing the  "unities"  looms  large  on  the  horizon. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  canons  of 
the  "unities"  was  to  secure  complete  consis- 
tency in  the  form  of  composition,  in  emulation 
of  the  writers  of  classic  antiquity.  The  re- 
gard for  the  "unities,"  almost  slavish  at  times 
to  the  extent  of  cramping  the  expression  of 
the  author,  was  one  of  the  outcroppings  of  a 
profound,  underlying  Renaissance  influence. 
To  the  exquisitely  critical  taste  of  the  time, 
consistency,  in  form  and  expression,  was  verily 
a  jewel  and  was  to  be  cherished  and  preserved 
at  all,  hazards. 

The  nineteenth  century,  with  its  strange 
medley  of  materialism  and  romanticisms, 
changed  all  that — as  it  did  many  another  con- 
ception in  the  general  realm  of  art — and  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  established  convention. 
Perhaps  this  breaking  down  was  a  good  thing, 
in  some  ways,  perhaps  it  wasn't ;  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  opinion  and  will  always  fur- 
nish a  fruitful  theme  for  discussion.  How- 
ever we  may  view  it  individually,  and  to  what- 
ever conclusion  our  preferences  and  convic- 
tions may  lead  us,  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  during  the  nineteenth  century  we  lost 
many  of  our  standards  of  criticism — in  other 
words,  our  standards  of  taste  were  all  fused  in 
the  melting  pot  of  material  environment,  which 
people  commonly  call  material  progress — and 
the  process  of  reconstruction  has  been  painful 
and  uncertain,  though  always  active  and  dis- 
closing hopeful  symptoms.  In  the  past  few 
years  more  and  more  certitude  and  coherence 
have  gradually  emerged  from  the  welter  of 
anomalv.     This  return  to  a  sure  footing  has 


By  ROGER  WEARNE  RAMSDELL 

been  particularly  encouraging  in  the 
field  of  architecture. 

The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  is 
by  no  means  dead  yet.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  much  alive.  The  outward 
forms  of  its  expression  may  be  very 
different  from  those  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  histori- 
cal Renaissance  of  four  centuries 
ago,  but  there  is  abroad  the  same 
searching  spirit  of  enquiry,  the  same 
alert  eagerness  for  experiment,  the 
same  quest  for  coherence  and  syn- 
thesis. All  of  which  simply  means 
that  we  are  coming  back  to  at  least 
a  sense  of  the  "unities"  or,  if  the 
term  is  more  pleasing,  to  an  appreci- 
ation of  consistency.  And  the  "uni- 
ties" or  consistency,  whichever  way 
you  choose  to  put  it,  have  place  in 
architecture  just  as  much  as  in  liter- 
ature. 

When  we  speak  of  the  trinity — 
which  is  merely  the  unison  of  site, 
structure  and  style,  we  are  speaking 
once  more  in  the  old  language  of  the 
"unities"  and  reasoning  in  the  same 
train  of  reasoning  and  aesthetic  per- 
ception as  did  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  stylists.  We 
mean  that  consistency  and  coherence 
in  the  three  particulars  just  men- 
tioned are  matters  for  serious  consid- 
eration and  definitely  to  be  aimed  at. 
And  they  can  be  achieved  in  felici- 
tous combination  without  any  of  the 
stiff  restraints  of  a  cramping  for- 
malism which  so  many  people  dread.  Witness 
the  stone  house  of  Robert  W.  Bruere  at 
Sneden's  Landing,  built  on  the  steep  slope 
overlooking  the   Hudson. 


The  house  of  Robert  W.  Brubre,  designed  and  executed  by   Wm.  L.  Bottomley,  architect.     A   house  of  great 
personality  charmingly  placed  with  interesting  line  and  color 


Detail   of   the   side   wall  of   the   Bruere   house,  showing   the 
trellis    panels    and    the    quaint    terrace    with    the    stepping- 
stones  half  hidden  by  green  growths  d '■ 


Site,  structure  and  the  style  or  manner  of 
outward  expression  are  all  thoroughly  consis- 
tent one  with  another.  The  close  bond  of  re- 
lationship between  the  three,  a  relationship 
that  is  perfectly  plain  to  be  seen,  pro- 
duces the  very  sort  of  coherence  just 
alluded  to.  The  style  is  of  a  thor- 
oughly informal  type  that  lays  no 
claim  to  classic  parentage,  however 
remote,  nor  is  it  consciously  romantic 
in  intent.  It  is  merely  the  utilitarian 
and  unpretentious  manner,  developed 
first  in  Holland,  and  subsequently 
modified  at  the  dictation  of  local  ex- 
igencies by  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  the 
northern  counties  of  New  Jersey,  and 
in  those  parts  of  Long  Island  where 
the  Dutch  influence  was  dominant. 
But  in  that  very  fact  lies  its  value  as 
an  appropriate  instance  to  illustrate 
our  point.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  type 
of  purely  indigenous  growth,  and  the 
natural  surroundings,  with  the  condi- 
tions they  imposed,  played  no  small 
part  as  factors  in  its  formation  and 
development.  This  being  so,  there 
is  bound  to  be  harmony  and  coherence 
between  the  site  and  the  style  that 
grew  up  almost,  one  might  say,  as  a 
natural  efflorescence.  The  method 
of  structure  and  the  materials  used 
follow  as  necessary  consequences 
of  the  style  and  the  site.  Hence 
is  derived  the  element  of  perfect  con- 
sistency. 

An  exotic  style  of  urbane  char- 
acter would  have  been  out  of  keeping 
with  the  wild  and  rugged  surround- 
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ings.  However  pleasant  it  might  have  been  in 
itself,  the  nature  of  the  site  would  have  robbed 
it  of  half  its  value  and  would  have  produced 
♦  jarring  note.  The  fact  that  site,  material 
structure  and  style  were  carefully  studied  to 
compass  a  consistent  unity  of  composition  of 
itself  deserves  commendation.  If  there  were 
more  solicitude  of  this  sort,  on  the  part  of 
both  clients  and  architects,  instead  of  some  of 


Fireplace   wall  in   the  living-room    of   the   house  of   Robert 

W .  Bruere.   Through  these  sunlit  windows  one  looks  directly 

of'tbt  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  and  then  down  into 

the  garden 


the  irrational  and  whimsical  exhibitions  of  un- 
considered eclecticism  to  which  we  are  often 
-treated,  it  would  be  well  for  the  general  aspect 
of  domestic  architecture  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  can  profitably  pay  more  conscientious 
heed  to  the  "unities"  of  architectural  expression 
— in  spirit,  certainly,  if  not  in  the  actual  letter. 
Upon  giving  merely  an  hasty  glance  at  the 
composition  of  the  house  and  noting  its  out- 
standing features,  it  would  be  possible  for  one 


to  saj  that  it  represents  just  a  clever  archae- 
ological achievement — a  nicely  considered  and 
pleasantly  executed  reproduction  of  the  tra- 
ditional Dutch  type  of  the  neighborhood — and 
that  it  exhibits  little  or  none  of  the  quality  of 
originality.  Closer  scrutiny,  however,  will 
reveal  the  error  of  such  a  judgment  and  dis- 
cover plenty  of  instances  to  confute  such  an 
assumption.  To  mention  only  one  feature, 
the  treatment  of  the  splayed  dor- 
mers, an  ingenious  device  by  the  by 
for  increasing  both  the  actual  and 
apparent  space  of  the  rooms  on  the 
upper  Moor,  is  quite  without  any 
local  precedent.  Other  divergences 
from  the  customary  Dutch  usages 
are  also  readily  discernible  to  the 
critical  eye,  and  subtle  little  refine- 
ments that  contribute  a  degree  of 
urbanity  unknown  to  the  early 
Colonial  builders  of  the  region,  re- 
finements that  in  no  wise  disturb 
the  grateful  simplicity  of  the  en- 
semble while  actually 
adding  to  the  comfort. 
Within  doors  the  de- 
parture from  the  wont- 
ed ways  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eight- 
eenth century  builders  is 
more  readily  apparent. 
For  one  thing,  the  plan 
is  quite  different  and 
very  much  simplified. 
At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  a  small  family 
who  wish  living  in  the 
country  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms.  The 
house  door  opens  direct- 
ly into  a  large  living- 
room,  from  which, 
through  a  little  stair  hall 
at  the  back,  there  is 
access  to  the  upper  floor. 
Immediately  back  of  the  living- 
room  is  the  kitchen.  By  means  of 
a  very  ingenious  cupboard  arrange- 
ment, there  is  direct  and  intimate 
connection  between  living-room  and 
kitchen,  the  living-room  being  used 
for  dining  purposes  as  well.  What 
appears  to  be  a  range  of  panelled 
cupboards  along  the  west  wall  of 
the  living-room  affords  the  said 
means  of 


The  living-room  is  finished  with  rough 
plaster  walls  and  ceiling,  a  little  pigment  being 
mixed  in  the  plaster  before  application,  so 
that  the  color  is  a  quiet  bluish  grey  displaying 
also  purplish  tones.  The  niche  above  the  fire- 
place is  gilded  and  makes  a  pleasing  foil  and 
background  for  the  bit  of  sculpture  that  stands 
within  it,  besides  imparting  an  agreeable  glow 
and  point  of  reflection  that  affects  the  whole 
room.  The  library,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
house,  extends  the  whole  depth  from  front  to 
back  and  has  windows  on  three  sides. 

The  rubble  walls  are  of  the  reddish  brown 
field  stone  found  in  the  vicinity  and  the  wide 
joints  are  of  a  warm  grey  tone.  The  coved 
cornice  beneath  the  eaves  is  plastered  and  the 
woodwork  is  painted  white,  including  the 
weather-boarding  at  the  gable  ends,  after 
the  old  Dutch  manner ;  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  wooden  gutter  running  along  at  the 
edge  of  the  eaves  is  not  a  piece  of  carpentry 
work   but   is   hollowed   out   of   a  single   solid 


Front  facade  of  the  Bruere  house  showing  the  interesting 
finish  of  roof  and  picturesque  windows 


Plan  of  the  Bruere  house  showing  interesting  arrangement  of  the 
first  floor  for  convenient  housekeeping 


communica- 
tion. Through  one  of 
these  doors  the  serving 
is  done.  The  others, 
when  opened,  disclose 
the  pantry  shelves  on 
which  are  placed  the 
dishes  and  glassware. 
These  shelves  are  open 
from  the  kitchen  side, 
and  when  the  doors  in 
the  living  -  room  are 
opened  the  dishes  and 
plates  are  there  ready 
to  take  out  and  put 
upon  the  table  without 
any  effort  or  extra 
handling.  As  the 
kitchen  sink,  or  rather 
a  large  pantry  sink,  is 
close  by  the  shelves,  the 
whole  process  of  dish- 
washing, putting  away 
and  getting  out  again 
for  use  in  the  living- 
room  at  meal-times  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


piece  of  wood,  the  several  lengths  being  neatly 
fitted  together. 

The  Bruere  house  is  beautifully  placed  on 
a  side  hill,  with  fine  masses  of  green  for  a 
summer  background,  and  a  look  of  substantial 
worth  dominating  it,  as  though  sturdy  fore- 
fathers had  had  something  to  say  about  its 
construction.  So  few  new  houses  have  that 
bearing  of  assured  value. 

That  people  in  this  country  are  beginning 
to  want  homes  of  their  own  should  make  for 
increasingly  satisfactory  domestic  architecture. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment — this  home- 
craving  today,  so  much  as  our  highly  devel- 
oped love  of  luxury  and  beauty.  Convenience 
and  comfort  are  most  surely  achieved  in  the 
house  which  carries  out  in  its  design  the  cher- 
ished ideas  of  the  owner.  It  is  pretty  difficult 
to  rent  a  house  that  embodies  your  own  ideal. 
It  doesn't  happen.  It  is  when  architect  and 
owner  plan  and  execute  together  that  the 
home  is  born. 

That  the  Bruere  house  was  planned  for  an 
ideal  existence  is  proved  by  our  survey  of  the 
floor  plan,  a  house  that  is  the  servant  of  the 
family,  thus  realizing  its  essential  purpose. 
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Woven  fabric  in  a  fish  design  of  soft  browns  and  reds,  from  the  valley  of  Lima,  Peru. 
In  the  Jahnke  collection,  Lima 

Ancient  America  Inspires  the  New  Decorative  Vogue 

With  the  Passing  of  Egyptian  Motifs  the  Designs  and  Colorings  of  the  Incas  are  to  the  Fore 

By  F.  GONZALEZ  GAMARRA 


""■^"WT^lHE  veil  of  obscurity  which  con- 

1     I         1    ceals  the  origin  of  those  races, 

I  I     which    from   the   earliest   times 

/      H      \    to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 

— JHL-.      peopled    the    South    American 

continent,    have    ever    inspired 

the    historian    and    the    archaeologist    with    a 

powerful  incentive  for  investigation. 

With  the  light  of  archaeological  research 
piercing  through  this  ancient  mystery,  there 
emerge  from  the  darkness  fresh  problems  and 
a  new  outlook. 

Although  the  wealth  of  historic  deeds 
which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages 
is  most  valuable  and  interesting,  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  slow  and  laborious  work  of  the 
student  of  archaeology,  carried  on  from  day 
to  day  with  increased  zeal,  that  will  clarify, 
rectify,  and  confirm  historical  data  and  tradi- 
tion. 

The  archaeologist  of  South  America  must, 
of  necessity,  direct  his  investigations  to  the 
western  regions  of  the  continent,  where,  in 
ancient  times,  the  empire  of  the  Incas  rose 
above  the  Pacific  shore.  To-day,  encircled 
by  the  Republics  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chile,  their  art  is  still  a  glorious  re- 
minder of  a    former   grandeur. 

It  is  there  one  finds  a  vast  store  of  material 


Mr.  Gamarra,  who  writes  this  authorita- 
tive article,  is  a  Peruvian  born  and  is  both 
artist  and  archceologist.  He  has  gone  straight 
to  the  original  sources  among  the  ruins  of  the 
earliest  South  American  civilization  in  his 
search  for  artistic  data,  and  the  drawings  here 
reproduced  were  made  by  him  from  objects 
recently  unearthed  and  in  private  or  public 
collections  in  Peru.  Mr.  Gamarra  predicts  a 
tremendous  new  vogue  in  the  decorative  and 
industrial  arts  based  upon  the  designs  and 
color-schemes  of  the  Incas  and  other  early 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


for  archaeological  investigation.  From  this' 
point  of  view  the  arts  of  pottery-making  and 
weaving,  which  originated  in  the  civilizations 
before  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  acquire  a 
significance,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
product  of  the  races  and  cultures  developed 
in  this  region. 

By  an  examination  of  the  decorative  art 
displayed  in  the  ceramics  and  textiles,  it  is 
possible  to  localize  geographically,  and  con- 
firm historically,  the  various  centers  of  culture 
which  existed,  to  determine  their  origins,  and 


to  gauge  for  all  time  their  mutual  influence. 

Exhaustive  studies  made  of  the  remains 
found  on  the  island  of  Tiahuanaco  in  Lake 
Titicaca,  which  is  between  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
prove  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  centre  of 
early  civilization. 

As  yet  profound  archaeological  study  has 
only  been  carried  through  sufficiently  on  the 
soil  of  Cuzco,  and  on  certain  places  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  where  traces  of  culture  are 
superimposed  like  geological  strata,  to  show 
that  in  these  places  of  the  new  world  there 
flowered  civilizations  contemporary  with  tlji '  >e 
in  the  oldest  centre  of  the  old  world. 

Upon  examination  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  decorative  art  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians  in  ceramics  and  weaving,  one  is 
able  to  distinguish  the  art  of  the  Punas  or 
mountains,  and  that  of  the  Yuncas  or  coastal 
plains. 

But,  considering  rather  the  particular 
characteristics  in  relation  to  the  places  in 
which  they  originated,  one  finds  five  principal 
styles:  that  of  Chimu,  of  the  Valle  de  Lima, 
of  Nazca,  of  Tiahuanaco,  and  that  of  the 
Inca,  leaving,  incidentally,  the  styles  of  the 
Chibihas  and  Diaguita  as  of  secondary 
importance. 

From   a   chronological    point  of  view,   and 


Pottery    plate    decorated    in    the    Nazca    style. 

The  design   is   in   two    tones   of   brick   red   and 

slate  grey 


Design   on   an   earthen   water-] 
style  in  reds,  brown  and  black, 
collection 


Pottery    water-jar    design    in    the    style    of    the 

valley  of  Lima   (Nieveria),  also  in  the  Jahnke 

collection 
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consistent     with     archaeological     data, 

they    are    reduced    to   three   styles:   the 
Chimu,    the    Nazca,    and    the    Tiahu- 

|jfco;  thus  living  the  styles  of  the 
Valle  de  Lima  and  the  Inca  as  derived 
styles.  And  further,  if  one  wishes  to 
delve  more  deeply  into  this  point,  he 
will  come  to  feel  that  only  one  style, 
the  Tiahuanaco  or  Inca,  which  would 
be  the  same,  providing  he  agrees  with 
the  historian  Montesinos,  that  the 
dynasty  of  the  Incas  not  as  alone  com- 
posed of  twelve  kings,  as  all  other 
historians  state,  but  was  made  up  of 
more  than  ninety  Incas  whose  sees 
were  Tiahuanaco  and  Cuzco.  The 
unquestionable  fundamental  homoge- 
neity which  exists  between  these  styles 
corroborates  this  assertion. 

For  our  purpose  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, which  is  to  give  but  a  brief 
description  of  the  styles  in  general, 
and  of  the  particular  characteristics 
which  mark  the  five  styles  of  Ancient 
Peruvian  art,  developed  in  ceramics 
and  weaving,  we  shall  explain  only 
the  special  distinctions  of  the  styles  corre- 
sponding to  the  five  great  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion as  they  are  known  to-day,  namely: 
Chimu.  Valle  de  Lima,  Nazca,  Tiahuanaco, 
and  Inca. 

In  the  abundance  of  ceramics  of  Chimu 
civilization,  one  notes  clearly  the  plastic- 
character  of  its  art.  The  painted  decoration 
is  very  limited  in  range  and  variety,  when 
compared  with  the  really  remarkable  skill  and 
feeling  for  line  displayed  in  the  sculpture 
and  modelling.  However,  as  the  drawings 
and  use  of  color  are  unusual,  the  student 
will  find  much  in  them  to  interest  him.  The 
drawings  are  but  outlines,  not  at  all  com- 
plicated, but  traceries  whose  delineations  ex- 
hibit an  unimprovable  precision,  along  with 
mu.J  feeling  for  the  natural,  and  display  a 
.dexterity   in   the  expression   of   movement. 

As  intimated,  the  use  of  color  is  extremely 
narrow.  The  painted  ornamentation  de- 
velopes  invariably  on  a  white  or  very  pale 
,  yellow  background  upon  which  figures  are 
sketched  in  reddish  brown,  sepia,  or  burnt 
sienna.  The  outlines  are  filled  in  with  the 
stain,  effecting  a  silhouette.  On  the  vessels 
of  Recuay  one  notes  the  use  of  more  colors, 
and  a  difference  in  style. 

When  studying  the  modelled  ornamenta- 
tion, one  finds  an  abundance  of  material,  and 
a  variated  development,  alike  in  the  models 
made  with  simple  drawings  on  the  surface, 
and  in  the  statuesque  figures,  representing 
scenes  of  daily  life  and  religious  ceremonies. 
The  range  of  subjects  is  so  wide,  and  the 
artistic  expression  so  rich  in  detail  and  char- 
acter, that  they  give  a  complete  idea  of  the 
customs,  mode  of  living,  clothing,  and  uten- 
sils, etc.,  of  the  Chimus. 

The  ceramics  of  the  Valle  de  Lima  civiliza- 
tion show,  more  than  that  of  any  other,  the 
deep-rooted  influence  of  the  Tiahuanaco  style, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  copy  and 
reproduce  the  ornamental  motifs  of  that 
style.  Although  the  drawing  is  far  inferior 
to  the  original,  the  use  of  color  is  much 
richerand  more  brilliant.  On  a  yellow  back- 
ground almost  orange  in  tone,  simple  in  de- 
signs, predominantly  step-like  motifs,  rosettes, 
and  animals  painted  with  red,  violet,  leaden 
grey,  black,   and  white,  are  drawn. 

However,  from  an  artistic  and  decorative 
point  of  viewT  the  textiles  which  come  from 
&*  this  region  are  of  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance. Their  ornamental  motifs  are 
greatly  varied,  many  being  complicated  and 
ingenious,  and  are  all  exceedingly  beautiful. 
They    display    a    riot    and    richness    of   color 


Typical  Nazca  motif  depicting  a  tribal  war,  from  a  pottery  vase 
The  coloring  embraces  pale  yellow,  purple,  red  and  black 


without  parallel,  while  the  harmony  of  the 
decorative  effects  are  majestic,  wonderfully 
beautiful.  To  this  beauty  of  color  and  design 
there  is  added  the  technical  resources  of  a 
master  artist  and  an  imaginative  quality 
which  are  expressed  in  rare  and  intriguing 
combinations. 

In  the  study  of  ornamentation,  the  ceramics 
from  the  Nazca  region  are  most  numerous, 
varied,  and  interesting.  Their  decorative 
motifs  are  pleasing  and  quite  characteristic. 
They  are  divided  into  two  styles :  that  of 
Yea,  and  that  properly  of  Nazca.  The 
former  is  distinguished  by  geometrical  de- 
signs, and  the  latter  by  a  profusion  of  pat- 
terns  taken   from  animal   life. 

The  style  of  Nazca  proper  again  divides 
into  those  of  the  first  and  second  periods. 
The  style  of  the  first  is  characterized  by  a 
mass  of  subdued  colors.  The  drawnigs  are 
a  little  rough,  and  the  principal  motif  almost 


Fragment  of  a  decoration  on  a  Kero,  or  wooden 

vase,   illustrating  a  battle  scene.     The  style  is 

Incan  and  the  coloring  brilliant.     In  the  Museo 

Caparo  Muniz,  Cuzco,  Peru 
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always  appears  on  a  light  background. 
This  motif  is  a  mask,  half  feline  and 
half  fish,  from  whose  forehead  spread 
out  a  series  of  fanlike  rays  terminating 
alternately  in  volutes  and  lance  heads. 
The  figures  hold  out  their  hands  on 
which  are  placed  conventional  designs 
and    wands. 

The  style  of  the  second  period  dis- 
plays a  gamut  of  colors,  varied  and 
rich,  which  are  coated  on  very  thickly, 
almost  giving  the  appearance  of  a  var- 
nished substance  because  of  its  smooth- 
ness and  closeness.  The  drawings 
show  great  skill,  and  the  technique 
of  the  decorative  composition  is  more 
unified  and  harmonious.  Many  of 
the  ceramics  of  this  period  are  really 
works  of  art. 

The  material  for  the  study  of  the 
art  of  the  Puna  centre  of  civilization 
is  very  meagre.  Textiles  do  not  exist, 
and  ceramics  are  scarce.  To  study 
the  art  of  the  Tiahuanacan  civilization 
it  is  necessary  to  repair  to  the  frieze 
in  bas  relief  on  the  monolithic  door 
of  Kalassaya,  and  to  the  monolithic  idols,  not 
neglecting  the  other  specimens  of  architecture 
on  the  island  of  Titicaca.  Many  of  the 
ornamental  motifs  of  the  celebrated  frieze 
mentioned  are  repeated  in  the  few  examples 
one  finds  of  the  handiwork  of  this  culture, 
and,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  the  crafts  of 
the  other  centres.  It  might  be  said  truly  that 
this  frieze  is  worthy  of  being  considered  the 
genesis  and  canon  of  the  ornamental  art  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians. 

The  composition  of  the  frieze  consists  of 
a  central  figure,  which  probably  represents 
the  "God  Creator"  Pirua  Cocha  or  Pacha- 
camae,  crowned,  and  holding  in  both  hands 
sceptres  and  batons  with  insignia.  A  series 
of  smaller  figures  entirely  encircle  him,  rep- 
resenting without  doubt  his  celestial  court. 
At  the  base,  completing  the  composition,  there 
is  a  band  of  heads  resembling  the  principal 
figure,  but  small  in  size,  and  interspersed 
with  other  designs,  which  perhaps  represent 
the  lesser  gods  with  their  attributes  of 
Tiahuanacan  heavenliness.  The  artistic  im- 
portance of  the  decoration  on  this  frieze  is 
fundamental. 

The  style  of  the  ceramics  is  sober  and 
geometric.  Its  color,  while  limited,  produces 
a  beautiful  effect  of  severe  and  primitive 
simplicity. 

The  ceramics  of  Inca  civilization  are  scarce, 
although  they  are  more  abundant  than  those 
of  the  Tiahuanacos.  The  style  is  very  char- 
acteristic both  in  the  types  of  utensils  as  well 
as  in  their  arrangements  of  decorative  motifs. 
There  is  an  unquestionable  resemblance  of 
character  and  style  between  this  civilization 
and  that  of  Tiahuanaco,  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  many  of  the  vessels,  the  arrangement 
of  the  designs  and  the  technique,  and  further, 
in  the  sobriety  of  ornamentation  and  range 
of  colors. 

The  elements  of  Inca  decoration  are  gen- 
erally geometric,  but  when  they  introduce 
figures,  they  are  represented  with  great  un- 
derstanding of  and  feeling  for  the  natural ; 
not  fantastically,  but  imitatively. 

In  the  keros  (vessels  of  wood  and  of 
Tiahuanacan  shape)  the  decorative  style  of 
the  Incas  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  ornamental  motif  on  this  pottery  is  en- 
graved in  the  wood.  The  carving  has  then 
been  filled  in  with  colored  matter,  probably 
resinous  earth,  whose  freshness  of  color  re- 
mains remarkably  preserved. 

On    the   vessels   of    smaller   size,   which    it 
must  be  supposed   were  wrought  with   great 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Looking    West    on    42nd   Street    with    the    Bush    Terminal    Building   as   an   objective.     From   a   recent   New    York  sketch 

by  Greville  Rickard,  architect 
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Our  Letter  From  London 


CHE  "little  season"  which  we  are 
now  enjoying  is  not  illuminated 
by  the  charming  personality 
and  radiant  garb  of  Lady 
Curzon,  the  wife  of  our  For- 
eign Minister.  Lady  Curzon 
has  gone  off  to  South  America  with  young 
Mr.  Duggan,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage 
to  a  wealthy  resident  in  Argentina.  She 
brought  an  enormous  fortune  into  the  Curzon 
coffers,  as  indeed  did  Lord  Curzon's  first 
wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Leiter  of  Chicago, 
though  most  of  the  Chicago  money  went  to 
the  first  Lady  Curzon's  children,  one  of 
whom,  Lady  Cynthia  Moseley,  is  married  to 
a  brilliant  young  independent  Liberal,  Mr. 
Oswald  Moseley,  and  who  is  therefore  in  the 
opposite  political  camp  to  his  distinguished 
father-in-law. 

I  remember  when  the  beautiful  widow, 
Mrs.  Duggan  of  Buenos  Aires,  first  dazzled 
London  society,  though  it  came  as  a  surprise 
when  her  marriage  with  Lord  Curzon  was 
announced,  because  it  was  generally  thought 
his  memories  were  wrapped  up  with  his  first 
wife  to  whom  he  was  certainly  most  devoted. 
Mrs.  Duggan  was  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  whilst  her  father  was  your 
Minister  to  Brazil  that  Mr.  Duggan  met  her. 
I  recall  meeting  his  mother,  a  most  genial  old 
Irish  woman.  She  and  her  husband  had  some 
fifty-four  years  before  emigrated  from  Ireland 
to  Argentina  and  in  time  he  became  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Duggan 
told  me  that  their  largest  estancia  in  Buenos 
Aires  province  covered  60  leagues,  or  180 
square  miles,  which  was,  as  you  would  say, 
"vfcne  ranch."  When  old  Mr.  Duggan  died 
he  left  a  fortune  equivalent  to  70  million 
dollars. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Oswald  Mose- 
ley is  in  the  opposite  political  camp  to  that  of 
Lord  Curzon.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  I  sup- 
pose, are  so  many  families  divided  politically 
as  in  England;  but  of  course  differences  of 
political  opinion  are  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  friendliness  of  family  relationship. 
The  most  striking  example  at  the  present  time 
of  divergence  of  opinion  is  that  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Conservative  Prime 
Minister,  is  a  pronounced  and  ardent  Socialist 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  pouring  oratorical 
contempt  upon  his  father's  Administration. 
Just  now  we  are  interested  in  a  by-election 
for  Parliament  down  at  Warwick,  occasioned 
by  the  late  member  having  been  made  a  judge. 
The  Countess  of  Warwick  has  come  forward 
as  the  Labor  and  Socialist  candidate,  whilst 
her  conservative  opponent  is  Captain  Eden, 
who  the  other  day  married  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Cervase  Beckett  by  his  first  wife,  his  sec- 
ond wife  being  the  daughter  of  the  Countess 
of  Warwick. 

The  Warwicks  are  known  as  "king-mak- 
ers," because  in  Tudor  days  they  had  more 
authority  than  any  other  family  in  deciding 
who  should  be  the  successors  to  the  English 
throne.  Before  the  present  Earl  succeeded 
to  his  title  he  was  Lord  Brooke,  and  Lady 
Brookek,  as  the  Countess  was  then  called,  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  England 
and  a  great  friend  of  King  Edward.  The 
Warwicks,  like  a  good  many  of  our  ancestral 
families,  have  financially  fallen  on  evil  days 
so  that  at  the  present  time  they  cannot  even 
afford  to  live  in  their  most  picturesque  home, 
Warwick  Castle,  which  dominates  the  town 
and  overlooks  the  lovely  river  Avon.     Lady 


By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

Warwick,  a  little  time  ago,  presented  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Brist  Labor  Party  a  country 
house  adjoining  the  old  Essex  town  of  Dun- 
mow,  where  H.  G.  Wells  resides.  This  de- 
lightful spot  is  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Ramsey 
Macdonald.  the  British  Labor  Leader,  and 
his  friends  whenever  they  desire  a  rest  in  the 
country.  The  Countess,  no  doubt,  got  the 
idea  from  Checquers,  the  Elizabethan  house 
in  Buckinghamshire  which  Lord  Lea  of  Fare- 
ham  recently  endowed  as  a  country  seat  of 
the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being,  and 
if  he  did  not  want  it  then  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  if  neither  of  them  re- 
quired it  then  for  the  convenience  of  the 
American  Ambassador.  The  last  provision 
no  doubt  being  made  because  Lady  Lea  of 
Fareham  comes  from  the  United  States.  Al- 
though the  Socialist  candidate  for  Parliament, 
the  Countess  of  Warwick,  is  sufficient  of  a 
graceful  woman  to  attend  her  meeting  in 
beautiful  gowns,  creating  not  a  little  interest 
among  her  working  class  supporters  by  always 
wearing  black  shoes  with  red  heels. 

The  other  day,  when  lunching  at  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  I  found  my- 
self seated  near  to  a  young  Scots  woman, 
Mrs.  Stathan,  and  soon  discovered  she 
was  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  McQuisten  of  Glasgow.  Her  husband, 
Colonel  Stathan,  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  and  she  almost  casually  told  me 
that  they  had  just  come  home  after  a  honey- 
moon of  a  year  in  Africa.  Conceive  my  sur- 
prise when  an  evening  or  so  later  I  went  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
and  there  Colonel  Stathan  delivered  an  ad- 
dress describing  how  he  and  his  wife  had 
spent  their  year  in  Africa  in  going  right  across 
the  dark  Continent,  chiefly  treking  in  ox- 
wagons  and  having  a  series  of  wonderful  ex- 
periences with  the  natives.  The  astounding 
thing  to  me  was  that  the  journey  should  have 
been  done  by  a  slim  and  rather  delicate  young 
woman  of  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  idea  that  journeying  in  wild  parts  of 
the  world  is  only  to  be  attempted  by  strong 
men  is  being  knocked  on  the  head.  One  of 
the  most  charming  women  one  meets  in  society 
at  the  present  time  is  Mrs.  Rosita  Forbes,  tall 
and  frail,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  exquisitely 
gowned  and  giving  the  impression  that  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  a  scented  boudoir. 
Mrs.  Rosita  Forbes  has,  quite  alone,  made 
several  most  adventurous  journeys  in  unknown 
parts  of  Arabia,  and  without  any  of  the  con- 
ventional arts  of  the  lecturer  delights  large 
audiences,  telling  in  amusing,  but  modest  nar- 
rative, of  her  really  thrilling  experiences. 

Then  again,  a  night  or  two  ago,  at  a  party, 
I  was  introduced  to  a  young  woman  whom  I 
had  never  heard  of  before,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise I  learnt  she  had  just  come  home  after 
six  months'  traveling,  chiefly  on  horseback,  in 
the  tempestuous  Balkans  and  over  the  moun- 
tains of  rebellious  Albania,  a  region  I  well 
know  personally,  and  therefore  was  amazed 
that  so  young  a  woman  should  have  done  the 
adventure  alone. 

The  following  morning  I  was  down  at  the 
railway  station  bidding  goodbye  to  an  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron,  who,  I 
think,  is  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
on  her  departure  for  Mexico  to  spend  the 
winter  and  of  course  write  another  book. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron  is  the  most  enter- 
prising of  our  women  explorers.  She  is  al- 
ways  going   off  to   Alaska   or  to   spend   two 


years  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  or  to  risk  her 
life  amongst  the  head  hunters  in  Borneo. 
Then  she  drops  into  London  for  two  or  three 
months  to  the  delight  of  her  friends,  enjoys 
the  whirl  of  society,  gives  charming  dinner 
parties  and  heigh-presto,  with  the  wanderlust 
upon  her,  hastens  away  to  the  wilds  again.  If 
menfolk  don't  look  out  the  work  of  adven- 
turous exploration  will  soon  pass  into  the 
hands  of  women. 

Two  royal  weddings  within  a  fortnight 
created  something  of  a  stir.  First  we  had  the 
marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to 
Lady  Louise  Mountbatten,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
burg,  though  during  the  war  the  German 
name,  being  unpleasant  to  English  ears,  was 
anglicised.  The  Battenburgs  were  never  par- 
ticularly popular  with  our  people,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  were  German,  but  Prince  Louis 
was  a  most  capable  First  Sea  Lord  at  our 
Admiralty  though  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
face  of  public  opinion  when  the  great  war 
broke  out  in    1914. 

His  daughter,  the  Princess  Louise,  has  al- 
ways been  an  extremely  shy  girl  and  was  very 
rarely  seen  in  society. 

The  mother  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  was  a  sister  of  the  deposed  German 
Emperor,  and  as  I  was  in  Sweden  a  good 
deal  during  the  war  I  know  that  she  had 
considerable  influence  in  keeping  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Court  circle  on  the  German 
side  rather  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The 
first  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  Prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Connaught,  the  cousin  of 
King  George,  and  by  her  he  had  five  children. 
Although  she  is  to  be  a  queen  one  of  these 
days  it  struck  most  people  that  Princess  Louise 
looked  a  sad  and  somewhat  despondent  bride 
during  the  wedding  ceremony. 

The  second  royal  wedding  was  of  Princess 
Maud,  the  daughter  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
sister  to  King  George,  to  Lord  Carnegie,  a 
very  nice  young  Scotsman,  as  her  father,  the 
Duke  of  Fife,  was  also  a  handsome  young 
Scotsman  when  he  married  her  mother.  I 
recall  that  wedding  very  well.  He  was  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  not  by  any  means  wealthy,  and 
although  the  Princess  went  to  church  in  a 
gorgeous  royal  carriage  she  drove  away  from 
the  church  in  a  very  plain,  two-horse  vehicle. 
That  was  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
elevated  the  young  Earl  to  a  Dukedom.  The 
Duke  of  Fife  was  a  great  friend  of  the  late 
Lord  Farquhar,  a  man  who  for  many  years 
was  in  the  close  confidence  of  the  royal  family. 
He  died  only  a  month  or  two  ago  and  left 
most  of  his  wealth  to  the  Princess  Maud  with 
the  somewhat  curious  provision  that  if  she 
married  Lord  Carnegie  the  money  was  to  be 
transfered  to  him.  And  they  have  been  mar- 
ried to  the  delight  of  everybody  who  think 
there  is  something  specially  fascinating  about 
the  wedding  of  a  Princess. 

Just  before  the  marriage  I  saw  the  young 
couple  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  Indeed,  when 
I  arrived  at  the  theatre  I  found  I  couldn't 
have  the  box  assigned  to  me  because,  as  the 
manager  whispered,  it  had  been  commandeered 
by  royal  command — and  of  course  there  is  an 
unwritten  law  that  a  civilian  must  always 
yield  his  seat  to  royalty.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  however,  never  makes  such  a  claim. 
When  he  goes  to  the  theatre  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  pot-luck,  as  it  were,  like  any- 
body else,  and  likes  to  sit  in  the  stalls  rather 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Organ  Music  in  the  Home 

An  Artistic  Phase  of  Existence  Possible  in  Modern  Life 
By  GILES  EDGERTON 


A   sumptuous  setting  for  a  residence  organ  is  shown  in  this  delightful  Gothic  room   where  the  organ  pipes  and  their  decoration 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  decorative  scheme.     This  organ  was  placed  in   the  home  of   Mr.   Walter  P.   Chrysler  at  Great  Neck, 

New  York,  by  the  Estey  Organ  Company 


CARLYLE,  that  wise,  sad  old 
Scot,  once  said  that  music 
more  than  any  other  art  had 
the  power  to  carry  one's  spirit 
up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
infinite.  And  to  me  it  has 
always  seemed  that  organ  music  more  than 
any  other  kind — except  perhaps  a  violin 
with  Kreisler's  spirit  flowing  over  the  strings 
— transported  one  to  the  very  mountain  peaks 
of  ecstasy.  One  winter  I  played  a  church 
organ,  a  very  beautiful  and  wonderful  old 
instrument  in  an  old  church  in  New  York, 
and  often  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  were 
alone  in  the  world  with  the  power  to  gather 
out  of  the  stops,  the  swells,  the  pedals  and  the 
deep-set  banks  of  keys,  the  mysterious  beauty 
of  all  times,  that  great  men,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Wagner  had  released  to  the  world 
through  the  force  of  their  imagination.  In- 
deed, there  seems  no  limit  to  the  varied  joy 
to  be  found  in  a  pipe  organ.  That  is  why 
I  have  always  felt  it  should  find  a  warm  wel- 
come in  the  home  of  music  lovers  as  well  as 
in  public  buildings. 

I    remember    three   experiences    in    musical 
happiness  all  born  of  the  power  of  the   pipe 


organ  to  create  splendid  moments.  One  was 
in  that  gorgeous,  massive  old  cathedral  in 
Strassbourg.  I  had  strayed  into  its  shadowy 
depths  one  autumn  afternoon  to  see  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun  pour  through  its  famous 
rose  window,  light  truly  'that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land" — as  though  the  sun  had  risen 
for  the  first  time  over  the  universe. 

Then  utterly  unexpectedly  the  organ 
poured  out  a  warm  pervasive  melody  and  the 
young  surpliced  choir  boys  coming  through 
the  old  carved  chancel  door  sang  in  soft 
dusky  voices  some  incantation  to  the  twilight 
hour.  I  stood  almost  trembling  through  that 
flood  of  melody  and  color,  realizing  that  I  was 
experiencing  a  moment  of  supreme,  spiritual 
enchantment.  Here  indeed  was  pure  religious 
ecstasy,  for  every  man,  the  Sybarite  and  the 
beggar.  No  soul  could  have  escaped  such  a 
penetrating  revelation  of  beauty. 

Years  afterward  I  was  asked  to  the  studio 
of  a  famous  young  portrait  painter.  "We'll 
have  some  music,"  he  said  over  the  phone. 
His  studio  was  a  most  spacious  room  for 
New  York,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
thirty  feet  wide.  The  doorway  was  early 
Gothic    from    some    ancient    simple    French 


building.  A  magnificent  Spanish  altar  in 
gold  and  polychrome  covered  half  of  a  wall, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  tall  balanced  pipes 
of  a  fine  residence  organ.  I  know  it  is  in- 
creasingly the  fashion  to  hide  away  the  pipes 
of  the  organ.  This  is  a  desecration  to  me. 
For  these  groups  of  pipes  always  seem  a  rich 
and  glowing  promise  of  the  presence  of  music. 
There  were  for  this  splendid  instrument 
attachments  so  that  it  could  be  played  either 
by  hand  or  automatically,  and  the  keys  and 
various  paraphernalia  were  placed  near  a 
window  with  panes  of  stained  glass  through 
which  a  soft  light  glowed,  flooding  the  room 
a  warm  light. 

In  front  of  a  huge  fireplace  was  drawn 
up  a  wide,  deep  couch  covered  with  wine- 
colored  Venetian  velvet.  After  a  minute's 
quiet  and  peace  the  deep  thunderous  tone 
from  a  base  foot  pedal  signalled  up  to  the 
choir  and  the  swell,  and  the  lofty  oak  ceiling 
caught  and  held  this  music,  pouring  it  down 
in  waves  of  delight.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  room  melted  into  the  mellow  cadences 
of  Gluck's  "Elysian  Fields."  Flowers 
bloomed  near  me,  and  I  was  sure  that  I 
heard   the  sound   of  graceful   Greek  maidens 
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The  picturesque  and  unusual  placing  of  the  pipes  of  a 
residence  organ  is  shown  above  the  first  landing  of  this 
magnificent  stairway  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Robert  Law  at 
Po"rlchester,  N.  Y.  The  organ  was  designed  and  placed 
by  the  Skinner  Organ  Company 

moving  through^  these  musical  fields.  I  have  never 
known  a  room  that  could  be  more  completely 
enveloped  in  music — all  the  color  of  the  draperies 
and  the  form  of  the  rich  old  furniture  seeming  to 
be  a  part  of  the  musical  expression. 

And  the  men  and  women  who  sought  that  won- 
derful gold  and  wine  room  at  twilight  at  a  Sunday 
afternoon  felt  that  New  York  held  no  greater  happi- 
ness for  them.  And  often  through  the  little  Gothic 
doorway  came  great  artists  for  inspiration  and  peace. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  anybody  ever  built 
a  beautiful  big  house  without  planning  for  a  resi- 
dence organ.  What  a  marvelous  source  of  unfailing 
and  varied  pleasure  it  is,  with  music  for  summer 
twilight,  for  stormy  winter  evenings,  for  holidays 
and  festivals.  One  could  not  ask  for  a  more  richer 
or  satisfying  investment. 

In  Florida  last  winter  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residence  organs. 
A  vast  room  had  been  built  to  hold  the  organ  and 
every  bit  of  the  fittings  and  furnishings  of  the  room 
was  added  in  sort  of  supplementary  beauty  to  the 
music  itself.  There  were  beautiful  old  musical  in- 
struments in  the  room  and  fine  tapestries.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  was  a  tall  silver  gateway  and  back 
of  this  were  the  pipes  for  the  organ,  and  a  wonderful 
light  flooded  down  over  the  pipes  and  the  gateway, 
and  then  the  music  came,  pouring  out,  filling  the 
great  room  beyond  where  we  listened.  It  was  as 
though  it  came  from  some  sacred  altar  and  the  effect 
through  the  white  light  was  quite  ineffable.  I  spent 
one  entire  evening  in  this  fairyland ;  sometimes  the 
organ  was  played  by  hand,  sometimes  it  was  played 
automatically,  and  there  was  never  a  moment  when 
the  friends  about  were  restless  or  remembering  other 
pleasures  or  feeling  that  they  could  bear  it  to  have 
the   music  stop.      The   great  Walkyrie   women   rode 


In  mad  splendor  over  their  mountain  peaks.  Debussy's  faun  gambled 
lightly  through  an  autumn  afternoon,  Stravinsky's  nightingale  sang 
strange,  plaintive  melodies,  and  tender  Schubert  waltzes  and  Chopin 
nocturnes   melted    our   hearts. 

Quite  late  in  the  moonlight  we  drove  away  from  this  enchanted 
room  through  a  grove  of  orange  trees  in  full  blossom  as  well  as  bright 
with  fruit,  the  perfume  of  which  seemed  a  continuation  of  the  sounds 
that  had  floated  to  us  through  the  white  light  and  the  silver  gateway. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  more  and  more  these  great  organs 
are  being  brought  into  the  most  sumptuous  and  stately  American 
homes.  In  the  illustrations  of  this  article  we  are  showing  some  of 
the  finest  that  have  been  built  by  the  great  organ  makers  of  this 
country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  these  pictures  the  respect  that 
is  paid  this  beautiful  instrument,  how  it  is  placed  in  magnificent 
Gothic  surroundings  or  with  gorgeous  tapestries  at  one  side  or  with 
elaborate  boiserie  as  a  frame  or  "hung"  on  a  wall  like  a  mediaeval 
bower  window,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  magnificent  stairways  and 
rich  furnishings  and  fine  paintings.  In  fact,  in  modern  life  in  this 
country,  the  residence  organ  takes  its  place  not  only  as  a  source  of 
unlimited  happiness,  but  as  a  fine  bit  of  architectural  decoration.  At 
the  end  of  this  article  we  are  showing  a  picture  which  represents  the 
inner  mechanism  of  one  of  these  great  instruments,  and  I  am  sure 
the  lovers  of  music  and  especially  of  organ  music  will  find  this  picture 
of  rare  interest  and  will  enjoy  a  careful  study  of  the  mechanical  end 
of  the  making  of  music  in  the  great  residence  organ  of  today. 

Much  as  one  may  enjoy  the  actual  personal  control  of  an  organ,  the 
sensation  that  your  own  love  of  music  is  pouring  out  side  by  side  with 
the  tones  of  the  great  composer,  still  one  is  bound  to  concede  the  im- 
portance of  a  system  of  the  mechanical  handling  of  these  instruments. 
When  you  realize  that  without  years  of  training  for  brain  and  hand, 
without  the  constant  anxiety  of  forever  keeping  one's  fingers  a  deli- 
cately responsive  instrument,  it  is  possible  today  by  carefully  following 
printed  instructions  to  secure  hours  of  musical  delight  and  incidentally 
of  course  be  able  to  give  the  same  to  one's  friends.  The  illustration 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


An  interesting  study  of  the  decorative  placement  of  a  residence  organ,  where  the  pipes  are 

concealed,  in  the  home  of  John  J.  Raskob  at  Claymount,  Del.     The  instrument  itself  is  the 

Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ  and  in  the  court  next  to  this  room  has  been  installed  an 

echo  organ  also  by  the   Welte-Mignon  Company 


T 


A  VISION  OUT  OF  THE  PAST 


Miss  Nina  Payne,  American  Dancer,  who  is  well  known  to  American  visitors  of  Paris  as  a  much  feted  dancer  at  the 

Folies  Bergeres.    She  created  a  sensation  at  her  first  appearance  in  Paris  by  her  cubist  dance  which  she  performed 

in  a  very  primitive  costume.     This  camera  study  shows  her  in  a  pompous  costume  in  green  silk  with  gold  laces,  in 

her  hand  she  is  holding  a  small  bouquet  conforming  to  the  style  of  the  second  empire  in  harmony  with  the  dress. 
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Toiles  Je  Rambouillet 


An  unusual  group  of  hand-blocked 

linens  from  Jt  ranee  as  distinctive  as 

the  famous  1  oiles  de  J ouy 

rHE  fascinating  designs  printed  in  Ober- 
kampf's  workshop  at  Jouy,  France, 
created  a  vogue  which  the  intervening  years 
have  failed  to  dim.  Today  Toiles  de  Jou\" 
are  as  famous,  as  much  prized  as  they  were 
back  in  the  late  18th  Century  when  they 
first  appeared. 

Now  has  come  a  new  series  of  French 
printed  linens  as  distinctive  in  their -way  as 
the  Toiles  de  Jouy.  Several  French  artists 
of  note,  exhibitors  in  the  important  Salons, 
are  creating  the  designs  for  this  new  group 
called  Toiles  de  Rambouillet  after  the 
ancient  chateau  so  closely  linked  with  the 
history  of  France. 

One  of  the  artists  who  is  creating  designs 
for  the  Toiles  de  Rambouillet  series  com- 
posed and  painted  the  cartoon  from  which 
is  being  woven  the  Gobelin  tapestr}-  com- 
memorating the  participation  of  the  United 
t^ates  Army  in  the  World  War.  This  will 
decorate  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  White 
House.  Two  of  the  artists  are  pupils  of 
Puvis  de  Chayannes,  the  French  master  of 
modern  mural  decoration  who  is  represented 


in  this  country  by  several  notable  murals 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Each  design  is  hand-printed  on  linen,  not 
in  a  hard,  flat  way  but  so  as  to  produce  a 
mottled,  uneven  effect.  At  times  the  colors 
are  light,  fresh,  almost  transparent;  again 
they  are  soft,  subdued,  mellow  like  those 
in  an  antique  piece.  Often  the  artist  has 
chosen  to  have  his  design  printed  in  only 
one  color,  sometimes  two  —  rarely  more 
than  three.  The  designs  themselves  are  well 
balanced  compositions  full  of  grace  and 
variety  done  with  the  freedom  of  execution 
which  characterizes  real  mastery.  This  sim- 
plicity of  coloring  and  the  choice  designs 
distinguish  Toiles  de  Rambouillet,  set  them 
apart  from  all  other  printed  linens  and  indi- 
cate a  potential  vogue  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Toiles  de  J0U3. 

The  first  group  of  Toiles  de  Rambouillet 
has  just  been  imported.  This  notable  series 
is  exclusive  in  the  United  States  with  F. 
Schumacher  &  Co. 

Your  own  decorator  or  upholsterer  will 
make  arrangements  for  you  to  see  the  Toiles 
de  Rambouillet  series  of  which  twelve 
charming  designs  are  now  ready.  He  will 
also  arrange  the  purchase  for  you.  F. 
Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufac- 
turers, Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of 
Decorative  Drapery  &  Upholstery  Fabrics. 
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A.  group  of  modem  French  artists  cre- 
ated the  designs  for  Toiles  de  Ram- 
bouillet, the  unusual  series  of  printed 
linens  recently  imported  by  Schu- 
macher. The  design  at  the  left  is  hand- 
printed in  two  soft  colors  with  charm- 
ing irregularity. 

Particularly  effective  is  the  design  at 
the  right,  hand-printed  in  two  colors. 
Toiles  de  Rambouillet  are  appropri- 
ately used  at  windows,  as  wall  panels, 
and  as  covers  for  chairs  and  couches. 
Wherever  they  are  used  in  a  room 
they  add  a  distinctive  touch  which  no 
other  fabric  can  give. 


F.   SCHUMACHER  &    CO. 

6o  West  -jotb  Sired  New  York 

Offices  in  Boston,   Chicago,   Philadelphia 
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The  Evolution  of  Modern  Silver  from  Period  Styles 

* 
And  a  Word  as  to  Form,  Design  and  Decoration 


By  EDWARD  R.  DU  PARCQ 


^  ^F~~ ^M  HEN  we  say  "modern  sil- 
M     M  I     ver,"     in     speaking    of    the 

M      M  n     decoration     of     either     the 

^^^_Jk^_<<^n  elaborate  01  simple  table 
\  today,  we  really  mean  silver 
that  has  been  created  with  a  respect  for  fine 
old  models,  or  that  has  perhaps  deviated  a 
little  from  period  styles  in  a  search  for  origi- 
nality. And  nearly  all  the  most  interesting 
silver  made  today  in  England,  Europe  and 
America,  that  is  really  sought  for  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  finer  houses,  are  either  direct 
reproductions  from  famous  periods  or  have 
been  so  subject  to  period  influence  that  in 
botli  form  and  ornamentation  they  are  some- 
what a  memory  of  the  days  of  great  crafts- 
manship in  silver. 

Today,  as  for  many  generations  past,  ap- 
propriate silver  for  the  table  is  the  beginning 
of  every  young  housekeeper's  plan,  on  a  large 
or  small  scale,  as  her  income  may  suggest. 
The  "bride's  silver"  is  as  important  an  item 
in  the  modern  wedding  as  the  trousseau,  and 
practically  always  is  more  cherished,  for  it 
brings  her  the  assurance  of  the  interest  and 
love  of  her  friends,  and  as  time  goes  on  these 
silver  gifts  become  precious  souvenirs  or 
heirlooms. 

And  what  a  kind  old  custom  it  is  to  help 
the  bride  make  gracious  her  new  home.  It 
should  be  no  small  comfort  to  the  older  gen- 
eration to  feel  that  they  may  have  at  least  a 
vicarious  enjoyment  in  these  new  home- 
makings. 

Fortunately  for  the  bride,  or  for  any  house- 
keeper, the  prettiest  as  well  as  the  most  fash- 
ionable tables  today  are  not  so  heavily  loaded 
with  silver  as  in  those  terrifying  Victorian 
times,  even  where  the  family's  safe  or  the 
bride's  chest  has  a  collection  of  beautiful  silver 
inherited  or  selected  by  herself. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  Victorian 


Courtesy  of  J.  E.  Caldioell  &  Co. 

Silver  tea  service  copied 

era  when  so  much  silver  was  used  the  designs 
were  very  bad  indeed.  Everything  was  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  far  too  elaborate  and  con- 
fused to  be  beautiful.  This  unfortunate  con- 
dition had  been  gradually  taking  form  since 
the  time  of  George  II. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  the  silversmith 
as  we  know  worked  with  very  simple  and  pure 
design,  and  the  same  fact  applies  to  George  I. 
But  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  decorations 
became  more  ornate.  At  first,  however,  this 
was  very  beautiful,  but  in  the  long  reign  of 
George  III.  the  craftsmen  m  silver  used 
decorations  that  grew  coarser  and  coarser,  in 
keeping  with   the  style   of  living.     And   this 


fro, 


early  colonial  set 


cnu,  i,  xij  i,f  Vrichton  &  Co. 

A  reproduction  of 


rly  George  111.  tea  service;  the  original  was  made  about  1765 


rather  ornate  existence  continued  into  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  even  the  shapes 
of  the  articles  were  degraded. 

With  the  advent  of  King  Edward  there 
came  a  renaissance-among  the  silver  workers. 
More  and  more  there  was  a  tendency  to  copy 
fine  old  models.  This  was  not  so  true  of  the 
same  date  in  France  when  Nouveau  Art  c^ne 
into  existence,  although  some  of  the  very  ea"rly 
designs  in  Nouveau  Art  had  a  charm  of  their 
own. 

America  followed  along  much  the  same 
lines  that  the  silversmiths  did  in  England, 
and  from  1800  on  design  in  this  country  was 
at  its  worst.  Fortunately,  today,  taste  is  in 
the  main  for  plainer  styles,  although 
there  is  and  perhaps  always  will  be 
a  demand  for  the  elaborate  repousse 
work,  because  it  is  in  harmony  with 
certain  types  of  architecture  and  in- 
terior decoration,  and  also  it  un- 
questionably interests  certain  tastes. 
However,  happily,  exact  repro- 
ductions of  the  finest  of  the  old 
models  are  coming  again  into  vogue, 
and  certain  houses  today  are  devot- 
ing most  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  this  branch  of  silver  work.  Re- 
productions are  being  made  that 
cover  all  the  interesting  periods,  in 
close  harmony  with  the  finest  peri- 
ods of  home  decoration. 

There  are  some  few  modern  types 
of  silver  based  on  the  fine  simple 
lines  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  silver 
may  become  a  lasting  style.  Be- 
cause of  its  simplicity  and  good 
lines  it  can  be  combined  Avith  silver 
of  various  periods,  which  gives  it  a 
wider  usefulness.  The  modern 
Dutch  silver  which  we  have  seen 
interesting  examples  of  recently  in 
this  country  are  in  the  main  re- 
productions of  the  work  of  the 
old  Dutch  craftsmen.  The  work 
of  George  Jansen  and  one  or  two 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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other  well-known  silversmiths  are  more  or 
less  a  reproduction  of  the  Scandinavian 
silver,  though  some  of  this  work  is  with- 
out doubt  an  adaptation  to  suit  today's 
demand. 

Old  Sheffield  plate  is  unquestionably  a  very 
different  thing  from  modern  plate,  although 
line  and   decoration  may  be  copied   today  in 
electro  plate.     I  feel  personally  that  the  word 
"Sheffield"  should  never  be  used  except  when 
one  means  the  old  Sheffield  plate.     The  very 
word    has    attained    a    significance 
at   cnce    historical    and    romantic, 
standing   for  worth    in   a   definite 
silver  period. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  but  few  individual  silver- 
smiths are  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  whole  process  of  making 
silver  as  was  done  in  the  old  days 
when  the  craftsmen  had  their  own 
shops  and  dealt  directly  with  the 
public.  Modern  conditions  have 
made  this  increasingly  difficult ; 
yet  today  in  some  of  the  larger 
workshops  the  same  quality  ot 
craftsmanship  prevails.  The  only 
difference  is  that  these  workmen 
are  employed  on  a  salary  instead 
of  being  their  own  masters. 

Of  course,  when  the  bride  first 
thinks  of  silver  for  her  new  home, 
she  has  in  mind  almost  invariably 
flat  table  silver,  partly  because  this 
is  the  first  essential  of  comfortable 
housekeeping    and    partly    because 
she   desires    to   have    it    in    perfect         Courtesy 
harmony   with    the    decoration    of 
her   dining-room.     As   I   have   al- 
ready said,   the   tendency  today   is   to   reduce 
greatly  the  number  of  pieces  required  to  set  a 
table  interestingly  and  adequately. 

Curiously  enough  the  average  American 
table  is  still  far  more  hampered  with  unneces- 
sary pieces  than  is  the  custom  in  England 
today,  but  this  is  gradually  righting  itself. 
And  although  the  great  majority  of  people 
who  are  ordering  new  silverware  today  desire 
reproductions  of  the  old  flat  ware ;  still  occa- 
sionally new  designs  are  produced  which  are 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  true  repro- 


ductions, designs  suited  to  the  room  in  modern 
style. 

In  these  later  years  the  silver  service  plate 
has  been  coming  more  generally  into  use  in 
America.  It  undoubtedly  gives  a  much  finer 
appearance  to  any  table  when  the  guests  first 
enter  the  dining-room.  In  addition  to  its 
beauty  there  is  the  comfort  of  economy,  be- 
cause, although  these  plates  cost  more  in  the 
first  place,  they  will  last  a  lifetime  and  eventu- 
ally graduate  into  heirlooms.  Having  entire 
silver  services  for  the  table  is  gradually  pass- 
ing away.  Beautiful  china  is  almost  invari- 
ably used  today  with  silver  and  is  in  excellent 
taste.  There  is  also  a  tendency  in  the  newest 
designs  for  the  table  to  combine  glass  with 
silver  and  the  result  is  most  charming. 

The  great  advantage  of  silver  is  that  it  will 
look  equally  well  on  a  fine  white  damask, 
bare  polished  mahogany  or  on  the  almost 
black  tints  of  an  old  oak  table.  •  I  per- 
sonally prefer  silver  to  any  other  metal  for 
table  decoration.  No  other  metal  has  ever 
approached  or  will  ever  replace  it.  Just  a 
moment's  thought  assures  one  that  only  silver 
could   seem   just   the   right  metal   to   use   for 


Courtesy  of  Gorham  Co. 

Hammered  silver  water  pitchi 


of  Bailey  cf  Co. 

A    tea  service— Old  English  grape  chasing— about   1850 

flat  table  ware.  However,  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  few  pieces  of  silver  gilt  should  not 
be  combined  with  silver  on  the  dining  table ; 
such  as  two  fine  gilt  cups  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  decoration  silver  or  possibly  an  urn 
or  a  centerpiece  or  a  set  of  candlesticks.  The 
flat  table  ware  should  be  entirely  of  silver 
with  the  exception  of  fruit  knives  and  forks, 
which  in  many  of  the  finest  homes  are  of 
silver  gilt,  with  green  ivory  or  possibly 
mother-of-pearl  or  entirely  silver  gilt,  and  in 
a  few  rare  cases  wholly  of  gold. 

Editor's  Note:  With  this  ever  increasing 
vogue  for  silver  in  the  dining-room  it  is  inter- 
esting to  study  into  the  question  of  appropriate 
colors  and  fabrics  for  decoration.  Unless  a 
mass  of  silver  is  in  use  (rare  and  elaborate 
pieces  on  the  sideboard  with  a  whole  silver 
service  for  the  table),  silver  may  be  easily 
submerged  by  over-rich  and  insistent  colors. 
Red,  for  instance,  must  be  managed  with  a 
great  deal  of  restraint  except  in  big  banquet 
halls  where  brilliant  colors  help  to  furnish 
the  room.  Much  brilliant  green  also  is  too 
dominating  for  a  delicate  silver  service. 
Orange  and  yellow  may  be  used,  especially 
with  ivory-colored  woodwork.  Whereas  ivory 
alone  is  unfailingly  appropriate  for  woodwork 
as  well  as  walls  and  for  the  inner  curtains. 


Courtesy  of  Gorham  Co. 
Flower  holder — Louis-Seize  design 

Ivory  tone  is  equally  as  good  for  a  back- 
ground for  mahogany,  oak,  walnut  or  painted 
furniture  and  is  singularly  delightful  with 
silver  and  with  all  the  lighter-toned  china. 
Take,  for  instance,  old  Irish  Bee- 
lick  with  ivory  linen  or  old  lace 
and  silver,  in  an  ivory-toned  room 
with  perhaps  a  little  color  in  the 
draperies,  and  you  will  get  an 
effect  that  is  both  refined  and  rich. 
With  such  a  room  soft  apple  green 
could  be  introduced  in  the  taffeta 
curtains  or  as  a  lining  for  English 
chintz,  or  a  little  Chinese  red 
could  be  used  as  a  curtain  lining. 
That  much  abused  tone  mul- 
berry is  singularly  interesting  with 
silver,  in  hangings,  in  rugs,  or  in 
wall  panels.  In  a  dining-room 
mulberry  is  most  interesting  with 
light  woodwork  and  with  furni- 
ture that  is  light  in  tone  anJ  in 
construction. 

One  almost  instinctively  thinks 
of  blue  in  connection  with  silver, 
and  almost  always  the  use  of  blue 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  a  very  dis- 
creet Chinese  blue  that  is  extreme- 
ly good  with  silver.  Delft  blue 
is  too  lifeless  and  that  auda- 
cious Nattier  shade  is  often  too 
frivolous.  Where  blue  is  intro- 
duced a  happy  effect  can  be  gained  with  black 
oak. 

Black  and  white  rooms  make  a  singularly 
interesting,  if  somewhat  startling,  background 
ior  silver.  The  black,  of  course,  used  with 
restraint,  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  stripes 
and  checks  and  other  too  curious  forms.  A 
black  velvet  rug  and  draperies  would  start 
right,  no  black  whatever  on  the  table,  and  the 
cream  walls  finished  with  a  parge  effect  which 
does  away  with  the  harshness  so  often  felt  in 
large  white  spaces. 

Of  course,  in  the  room  not  definitely  pre- 
pared as  a  background  for  silver,  almost  all 
charming,  tastefully  arranged  furniture  and 
fittings  will  combine  with  the  well-planned 
table  service. 


Courtesy  of  Gorham  Co. 
Roll  Basket — "Maintenon"  Louis-Seize  style 


THE  AEOLIAN-VOCALION 

The  Phonograph  Supreme 

@)^*>»*=4l3i£^*^#  HE  Aeolian-Vocalion,  illustrated  above,  is  one  of  a   group  of   instruments  designed  and 
X  If     executed  by  the  world's  leading  decorators.    In  authenticity   of  design   and   in   beauty 

Tl     of  cabinetwork,  these  instruments  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto  known  in  the 
93     phonograph  industry - 
%  It    is    not    surprising    that    The    Aeolian    Company    is'  the    first    to    present    to    the 

world  a  complete  line  of  phonographs,   created  and  endorsed  by  the  foremost  author- 
ities in  furniture  design. 

From   the  day  of  its  decision   to  enter   the  phonograph    field    The    Aeolian    Company    has    taken    the 
lead  in  developing  that  instrument. 

„  In  spite  of  this  Company's  wide  experience  in  building  such  costly  and  im- 
portant instruments  as  the  Grand  Pianoforte  and  the  Pipe  Organ,  it  did 
not  hesitate   to   call    upon   the   services   of  the   greatest   specialists   to 
insure   that   the    Aeolian-Vocalion  should  set  an   entirely   new  stand- 
ard in  the  beaut\'  of  its  tone  and  the  fidelity  of  its  reproductions 
It  will  be  remembered  also  that  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  was  the 
first  phonograph,  as  it  is  still  the  only  phonograph,  to  present  a 
simple    and    completely    artistic    tone    control,    which    enables    a 
human  operator  to  shade  and  color  the  music  to  suit  his  .or  her 
individual  taste  and  mood. 

Also  that  the  Aeolian-Y°calion  was  the  first  phonograph  to  be 
produced  in  the  now  universally  popular  Table  or  Console  Model. 

This  group  of  especially  created  Aeolian -Vocalions,  together 
with  the  Art  Models  from  The  Aeolian  Company's  own  studios, 
constitutes  the  largest  collection  of  Art  Phonographs  produced  by 
any  one  manufacturer.  They  offer  to  the  purchaser  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  styles  from  which  to  choose. 


Portfolio  illustrating  Aeolian-VocaliotiA  executed  by  //"/«.  Baum- 
qartencJ  Co.,  Inc.,  Charles  of  London,  Tiffany  Studios,  D.  S.  Hess 


<3  Co.,    H.    F.   H uber  e3  Co.,    JV.S  J.   Shane,    IFm.  Pierre 
Slymus,  Jr.,  Inc.,    and  The  Aeolian  Studios,  furnished 


upon 


quest.  Prices  from  $ijo  upward.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities 


ADDRESS,    DEPARTMENT  >\ 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

PARIS  MADRID  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 


Aeolian -Vocation  (Italian  Period) 

A  graceful  and  well  constructed  cabinet 

typifying  the  austere  charm  of  the  period. 

In  shaded  walnut 


1 


%ur  Holiday  Desserts  are  ready 


INZ 


HEINZ 

Plum  Pudding 

The  ingredients  are  as  perfect  as  the  recipe 
and  the  skill  in  preparation  is  the  result  of 
long  experience.  If  you  alreadv  know  it, 
this  will  -emind  you  of  its  goodness.  If  you 
have  never  tried  it,  there  is  a  treat  in  store 
for  you. 

HEINZ 

Fig  Pudding 

This  pudding  is  so  light,  wholesome  and 
digestible  that  the  children  and  those  with 
delicate  appetites  can  have'more"—  itwun  t 
hurt  them.  You  taste  the  fi»s  m  every  mor- 
sel. Always  use  with  it  the  special  sauce, 
originated  by  our  experts,  recipe  for  i 
comes  on  c 


cMince  cMcat 


57 


Distant  lands,  as  well  as  our  own,  contribute  their  best  to 
make  the  name  Heinz;  stand  for  the  most  delicious  Mince 
Meat.  Fragrant  spices  from  the  Orient,  selected  black, 
fruity  currants  from  Greece,  the  world's  best  candied 
fruits  and  raisins,  America's  selected  beef,  choice  suet  and 
apples — all  cooked,  blended  and  seasoned  by  skilled  cooks 
in  the  Heins  Kitchens. 

Perfect  Mince  Meat!    In  glass  jars  and  tins. 

H.   J.    HEINZ    COMPANY 


V. 


et  tkeifiplaij  <■ 

fairfacts  ^ 

are  out  oftk 


vai/^ 


BOYS  and  girls  or  bigger  folks  .  .  .  we  all  like  to 
splash  around  .  .  .  and  it's  so  much  nicer  now 
...  no  bumped  heads  or  upset  soap  dishes  to  spoil 
the  fun.  Fairfacts  Fixtures  are  out  of  the  way  .  .  . 
built  right  in  the  bathroom  walls.  Their  diamond- 
hard  surfaces  refuse  to  crack,  stain  or  discolor.  Just  a 
touch  of  a  damp  cloth  and  they  are  spotlessly  clean. 
Surely,  such  fixtures  are  comfort,  luxury  and  dur- 
ability all  built  in  one. 

A  charming  little  booklet,  "The  Perfect  Bath- 
room," explaining  and  illustrating  the  wide  variety 
of  Fairfacts  Built-in  Fixtures,  including  various 
models  and  sizes  of  soap  dishes  .  .  .  tumbler  holders 
.  .  .  toothbrush  holders  .  .  .  towel  racks  .  .  . 
shelves  .  .  .  paper  holders  (both  for  sheets  and  rolls) 
.  .  .  sponge  holders  .  .  .  safety  grips  and  many  combi- 
nations that  add  the  last  touch  to  your  comfort  and 
luxury,  may  be  had  by  writing  to  The  Fairfacts  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.  M,  234-236  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Look  for  this 

trade  -  mark  ^S*  /"» 

irtacts 


ddir&cfsjixtures 

BUILT  IN  YOUR  BATHROOM    WALLS 


* 


Livable  charm  in  a  room — so  prized 
j  by  true  home-makers  — is  nearly 
always  due  to  furniture  and  decorations 
selected  to  reflect  and  emphasize  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the   room  itself. 

The  appeal  of  Simmons  beds  to  women 
of  taste  and  discrimination  is  based  not 
only  on  their  individual  grace  and 
beauty,  but  even  more  on  the  variety  of 
period  and  modern  styles  that  gives  full 
scope  to  your  personal  flair  in  furnish- 


ings. Choice  of  engaging  colors  and  fine 
wood  finishes  further  extends  the  range 
allowed  you   in  chamber  decorations. 

Essential  comfort  for  that  vital  third  of 
your  life  you  spend  in  bed  is  provided 
by  Simmons  springs  and  mattresses.  In 
many  types  at  varying  prices,  from  the 
luxurious  "Purple  Label"  down,  all  are 
outstanding  values,  built  of  sweet  new 
materials.  Look  for  the  Simmons  label 
— your  sleep  and  health  insurance. 


The  serene  beauty  of  a  great  French  period  is  brought 
into  harmony  with  modern  standards  of  comfort  in  this 
dignified  bedchamber .  Warm  French  gray  walls,  verging 
on  lavender.  Curtains  of  soft  green  damask,  patterned 
in  rose  and  blue.  Bed  covers  of  changeable  taffeta,  in 
lavender  and  blue.  Carpet  is  Aubusson,  as  is  also  the 
tapestry  seat  and  bach  of  the  Louis  XVI  chair.  Beds, 
dresser  and  table  are  units  from  a  complete  new  suite  of 
Simmons  furniture,  Louis  XVI  in  design,  in  two-tone 
walnut  finish.  For  nine  similar  schemes  of  chamber  deco- 
ration in  '■'■Restful  Bedrooms,"  write  to  The  Simmons 
Company,  1347  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  or  to 
Simmons  Limited,  400  St.  Ambroise  Street,  Montreal. 


I  M  M  O  N 

Qeds  QiMattresscs  Springs-.  Quilt for Sleep 

and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE 
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Exclusive  Fashions  ForWomen 

15  East  52^Str  NewYorL 


Noii;  showing  an  exquisite  collection  of  evening  gowns  and  furs 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Period  Influences  and  Modernism  in  Home  Decoration 

The  Inspiration  for  this  Article  came  through  a  visit  to  the  Department  of  Interior  Decoration  of  B.  Altman  &  Co. 


C    ^-^  OMESTIC    architecture   in 

^M      ^k   America   has  established   itself 

H  as  a  departure,  in  home  build- 

I      ^W    ing    and     home    making,     im- 

mensely     successful,     and      in 

many  respects  in  advance  of  any  other  phase 

of  home  architecture  of  these  present  times. 

We  have  created  a   type  of  house  suited  to 

our  needs,   that  belongs  to  the  vast  country 

estates  and  luxurious  city  existence  for  which 

America  is  fast  becoming  famous. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago 
when  every  handsome,  newly  built  house  in 
this  country  was  furnished  with  a  series  of 
period  rooms,  some  of  them  very  beautiful 
indeed,  a  great  credit  to  the  decorators  who 
created  them.  But  in  the  main,  such  a  scheme 
of  decoration  could  not  lend  itself  to  that 
popular  American  phrase  "home  life."  These 
well-conceived,  strictly  period  rooms  were 
full  of  interest  historically,  and  pictorially, 
but  most  of  the  Americans  today  who  lead  a 
life  of  social  activity,  and  the  number  is  ever 
increasing,  desire  coupled  with  sheer  beauty 
a  luxurious  comfort,  a  perfection  of  ease  and 
always  the  last  word  in  convenience. 

This  does  not  mean  that  many  of  our  great 
country  houses  and  fine  city  homes  are  not 
largely  dominated  by  period  influence,  but 
more  and  more  we  prefer  to  adapt  a  "period." 
It  is,  as  it  were,  Louis  Seize  up  to  date,  or 
Charles  II.  with  variations,  or  the  aristocratic 
Jacobean  and  the  gorgeous  Italian,  adjusted 
to  our  modern  ways  of  living.  In  other 
words,  these  famous  old  world  periods  of 
beauty  are  in  our  minds,  we  remember  the 
splendor  of  the  Elizabethan  houses,  of  the 
Renaissance  palaces,  of  the  supremely  elegant 
French  chateaux,  and  we  want  to  claim  the 
spirit  of  their  charm,  but  we  want  to  super- 
impose upon  this  graceful  spirit  the  modern 
feeling  about  life,  namely,  that  all  of  the 
house  is  to  be  lived  in  and  enjoyed.  We  may 
want  magnificence,  but  we  do  not  seek  for- 
mality ;     especially     the     younger     generation 


This  simple,  yet  elegant  bedroom  in  the  home  of  Geo.  Engel,  Esq.,  shows  the  transitional 

Louis  XV'XVI.     The  bedside   table   of   tulip   wood  with   ormolu   mountings   and   the   easy 

chair  showing  Sheraton  influence 


today  is  full  of  gaiety,  dominating  by  the 
play-girl  spirit  of  the  western  world.  And 
our  beautiful  homes  in  this  country  are  back- 
grounds for  a  joyous  existence,  where  we 
dance  and  dine  and  play,  in  a  manner  that 
demands  much  space  and  comfortable  furni- 
ture. And  brilliant  colors,  too,  to  harmonize 
with  modern  social  existence. 

Thus  an  effort  to  create  a  definite  period 
environment  is  not  inevitable  as  in  the  past. 
Our  life  has  become  more  intimate  and  more 
personal  than  it  used  to  be,  and  too  great  a 
divergence  from  the  individuality  of  the 
owner's  taste  is  felt  more  keenly  nowadays 
than  would  have  been  possible  a  generation 
ago.  So,  although  there  is  occasionally  the 
owner  who  has  the  rare  collection  of  period 
antiques  and  wishes  to  limit  himself  to  these 


.  Altman  &  Co.,  Furnishers 
This  drawing  room  in  the  residence  of  W.  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  with  its  air  of  sumptuous  comfort 
shows  an  interesting  combination  of  harmonious  periods;  arm  chair  of  Spanish  Renaissance, 
table  of  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  banquette  and  two  settles  of  Charles  II. 


in  the  arrangement  of  his  home,  many  beauti- 
ful, large  houses  are  decorated  more  in  the 
modern  feeling.  By  this  is  not  meant  that 
spirit  of  eccentricity  and  abnormality  that 
dominates  a  certain  frantic  chase  for  novelty, 
but  rather  the  atmosphere  which  is  created 
by  a  love  of  good  form,  rich  color  and  a  real 
appreciation  of  fine  materials  combined1  for 
luxurious  comfort. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  certain 
interesting  antiques  should  not  be  introduced 
into  or  even  furnish  the  inspiration  for  a 
room  executed  in  a  definitely  modern  spirit. 
The  Georgian  period,  the  Adam,  the  Shera- 
ton, Louis  Seize  can  all  furnish  us  interesting 
models  for  reproduction,  and  a  delicately 
elegant  influence  to  dominate  our  decoration. 
A  room  can  suggest  one  of  the  French  periods 
with  practically  no  exact  imitation  of  its 
detail,  for  today  we  have  the  loveliest  bro- 
cades in  delicate  tones,  the  finest  and  most 
picturesque  of  taffetas,  also  plain,  and  striped 
in  a  fine  harmony  of  color;  we  have  the  richest 
of  plain  velvets,  as  magical  in  quality  and 
numberless  in  tones  as  those  of  the  famous 
Venetian  days.  And  we  can  use  all  these  tex- 
tures, keeping  in  mind  some  lovely  18th  cen- 
tury French  room,  and  produce  an  environ- 
ment at  once  sumptuous,  comfortable  and 
practical. 

One  point  the  modern  decorator  very  defi- 
nitely makes  in  the  decoration  of  large  and 
small  homes,  and  also  the  apartment,  is  that 
there  must  not  be  too  varied  influences  in  the 
home,  or  too  great  a  variety  of  woodwork. 
If  he  starts  with  walnut  he  is  very  apt  to 
hold  it,  in  one  floor  at  least;  if  the  owner's 
preference  is  for  brilliant  mahogany,  this  will 
not  be  combined  with  walnut  or  teakwood 
or  enamel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  in  the 
house,  finely  carved  oak  will  find  a  place 
there.  If  there  is  a  desire  to  combine  the 
French  Empire  with  other  woodwork  and 
furniture,  its  collaborator  would  be  found  io 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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©  Gemka  Art  Publ.  Co. 

"The  Race" 

rhe  work  0/  G.  MAILLARD  KESSLERE,  B.  P. 

GEORGE  MAILLARD  KESSLERE,  a  painter  of  eminence;  a  photographer  of  the  elusive,  an  artist  who,  by  the  simplicity  and 
sensitiveness  of  his  art,  makes  the  commonplace  beautiful. 

As  one  director  can  secure  a  greater  result  from  a  star  than  another,  so  one  artist,  in  delineating  the  model  before  him,  can 
reveal  greater  beauties  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  own  abilities  to  appreciate.  In  fact,  no  photograph  taken  by  a  master  of  photography 
may  be  considered  solely  as  a  photograph  of  the  model;  for  there,  set  down  before  you,  in  black  and  white,  is  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
arranged  it — the  sensitiveness  and  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  workman.  Unquestionably,  it. is  not  a  difference  in  media;  it  is  not  a  difference 
in  lighting  or  tricks.  In  fact,  tricks  are  a  drawback  to  the  man  unable  to  rise  superior  to  them.  The  photographer  who  can  respond  to  a 
subtle  degree  of  beauty  is  a  greater  and  more  creative  artist  than  one  who  simply  tries  to  reproduce  the  model. 

Such  a  man  is  George  Maillard  Kesslere,  an  artist  seeking,  studying,  experimenting,  continuously  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
problems  of  his  art.  The  camera  etchings  on  this  page  more  eloquently  than  words,  show  the  mastery  of  this  man  over  a  medium  more 
difficult  to  handle  than  the  tools  of  the  painter.  The  camera  quickly  responds,  but  its  fidelity  to  detail,  its  limitations  and  its  mechanical  side 
are  handicaps  which  present  many  far-reaching  problems.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  such  results  as  are  here  shown  can  only  be  achieved  in 
the  form  of  a  print  after  they  had  been  felt,  and,  deeply  felt,  by  the  man  himself.  No  Rembrandt  studying  simplified  effects  ever  produced 
sturdier  or  nobler  examples  of  mass  arrangement  or  linear  beauty."  Courtesy  Leslie  Judge  Co. 

Unexcelled  for  decorative  purposes  and  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Originals  8xio       .  .  .  .  3  for  $5.00 

11x14  •  •  •  .       $4.00  each 

Proof  album  of  entire  collection  of  60  miniatures  $1.00. 

Entire  collection  on  view  at  Salon. 

Obtainable  from  leading  art  dealers  and  also  direct  from : 

GEMKA  ART  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Studio  5 


44  EAST  50th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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B.  Altman  £  Co.,  Furnishers 

A  beautifully  arranged  side  wall  in  Mr.  Jones'  home  with  Italu 
a  console  in  Florentine  style 


carved  walnut  chairs 


Colonial    Empire  or  in  the  late   Sheraton  of 
the  Nelson  type. 

And  so  fascinating  are  our  American  wall 
papers  today  that  interesting  backgrounds  can 
be  had  for  all  types  of  rooms,  whether  essen- 
tially modern  or  suggesting  the  influence  of 
some  famous  English  or  Continental  period. 
Although  the  ultra-modern  women  is  much 
more  interested  in  the  development  of  her 
own  home  than  were  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother, yet  more  and  more  the  woman  who 
is  creating  a  home  for  a  country  estate  or  in 
the  city  where  she  will  do  elaborate  entertain- 
ing, seeks  the  service  of  a  decorator.  She 
may  have  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  period 
fittings  and  furniture,  of  modern  draperies 
and  floor  coverings,  nevertheless,  she  likes  to 
work  with  an  authority,  with  an  artist  who 
knows  where  just  the  perfect  antique  for  the 
corner  of  her  drawing-room  can  be  found, 
where  some  interesting  modern  or  ancient 
gros  point  or  petit  point  is  to  be  had  to 
upholster  her  Jacobean  couch.  And  it  is  real- 
ly much  more  essential  to  work  with  a  decora- 
tor these  days  of  adapted  periods  and  repro- 
ductions than  in  those  miraculous  times  when 
it  was  not  too  difficult  to  procure  17th  or  18th 
century  "originals"  to  furnish  one's  house. 

Yet  with  all  one's  inherited  and  instinctive 
love  of  the  "original"  in  furniture  and  fittings 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  a  feeling  of  profound 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  reproductions 
of  good  old  furniture  that  are  being  made 
in  this  country  today.  They  are  developed 
by  capable  craftsmen  from  the  very  best 
models  of  the  French,  Italian  and  English 
furniture  makers.  Indeed,  when  these  repro- 
ductions are  placed  in  a  room  with  appro- 
priate fittings,  and  upholstered,  of  course,  in 
modern  fabrics,  that  also  reproduce  in  per- 
fection of  detail  the  old  weavings  and  em- 
broideries, it  would  be  difficult  for  even  a 
connoisseur  to  decide  that  the  entire  environ- 
ment is  not  what  is  called  "genuine."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  reproduction  room  is  a  very 
genuine  thing,  for  it  has  the  beauty  of  the 
picturesque  furniture  dayS- with  an  added 
strength  of  construction  and  durability. 

And  the  draperies  that  are  manufactured 
today,  not  only  for  the  modern  interiors  but 
for  the  so-called  period  rooms,  are  of  infinite 
variety  of  texture,  color  and  color  combina- 
tion, and  even  in  the  very  modern  rooms  there 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  old-time 
designs    and    weavings.      And    who    can    say 


when,  if  ever,  the  influence  of  the  famous 
artist  craftsman  will  cease  to  dominate  interior 
decoration ;  though  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  in  the  optimistic  future  new  periods 
may  be  developed  that  will  express  the  com- 
plexities of  new  civilization. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  study  these  matters  that  no  actual  crea- 
tion of  definite  periods  of  furniture  has  taken 
place  in  Europe  or  America  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years  or  more.  We  have  gone  much 
furthei  in  the  manufacture  of  new  draperies 
and  household  fittings  than  in  furniture.  In 
fact,  the  luxurious  charm  of  what  is  called 
the  modern  room  is  largely  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  these  sumptuous  draperies  and 
the  delight  they  express  in  daring  color 
combinations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  absence 
of  dominating  periods  of  decoration.  The 
world  has  become  too  large  and  too  restless 
to  come  easily  under  the  spell  of  any  one  new 
great  idea  or  ideal.  Of  course,  it  still  does 
happen  that  a  powerful  thought  sweeps  round 
the   world    leaving   its   train   of   worshippers, 


but  this  more  often  happens  in  the  spiritual 
than  in  the  material  existence.  Then,  too, 
there  are  rapid  changes  in  our  ways  of  livif  ',; 
especially  in  America  we  are  a  nervous  people 
thirsting  for  novelty;  also,  the  barriers  be- 
tween different  countries  have  been  obliterat- 
ed and  national  divergences  are  being  graded 
down.  Perhaps  Gustav  Stickly  came  closer 
to  establishing  a  period  in  furniture  with  his 
Craftsman  ideal  than  any  one  man  of  modern 
times;  but  his  strong,  comfortable,  durable 
furniture  also  could  be  traced  back  to  certain 
English  tradition,  however  modified  to  mod- 
ern conditions  of   comfort. 

Of  course,  here  and  there  is  the  exceptional 
artist  craftsman  who  creates  beautiful  designs 
in  furniture  for  his  own  home  or  for  a  limited 
sale,  but  these  are  not  widely  known  and 
certainly  do  not  to  any  extent  affect  general 
tendencies. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  an  im- 
mense variety  of  really  beautiful  fabrics,  we 
have  achieved  an  appreciation  of  color  in  our 
furnishing  today  that  definitely  strikes  a  new 
note  in  beauty  and  interest.  It  is  a  pleasant 
experience  to  visit  a  shop  that  specializes  in 
a  variety  of  materials  and  colors,  for  the 
business  of  display  of  fabrics  today  has  become 
a  fine  art  in  itself.  In  addition  to  this  truly 
marvelous  extention  in  the  making  of  silks, 
velvets,  brocades,  brilliant  printed  linens  and 
quaint  cottons,  we  are  also  designing  in  this 
country  interesting  glass  and  pottery  and 
wall  paper,  not  only  for  the  modern  room, 
but  carefully  designed  as  a  fitting  background 
for  almost  every  famous  period. 

One  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
services  of  a  decorator  is  the  sense  of  harmony 
that  will  prevail  throughout  the  house.  One 
of  the  prerequisites  of  relating  the  different 
rooms  of  the  house  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  that  which  the  decorator  designates  as 
scale.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  ;by  a 
student  of  homemaking.  The  woman  who  is 
planning  the  fitting  of  her  own  house,  how- 
ever much  beauty  she  has  contrived  to  put  in 
it,  is  more  or  less  swayed  by  sentiment;  and 
so  a  great  tapestry  will  find  its  way  into 
a  little  room,  a  huge  commode  of  French 
parentage  will  blunder  into  a  delicate  Colonial 
interior,  a  wrought-iron  stable  gate  may  divide 
French  drawing-rooms,  and  a  great  refectory 
{Continued  on  page  69) 


B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Furnishers 

The  delightfully  possibilities  of  combining  periods  is  shown  in  this  beautiful  home  in  the 

residence  of   Wm.  P.  Hoffman,  Esq.     With  the  Italian  table  are  combined  Carolean  settle 

and  chairs  and  a  table  of  the   William  and  Mary  period 
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"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 

Quotation  from  an  Article  by  Pennon  Maxwell  in  Arts  &  Decoration,  June,  1923 

Announcement 

<L//t  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios,  Inc.,  it  was  de- 
cided to  change  its  name  immediately 
instead  of  waiting  until  January  1st,  1924, 
as  was  previously  contemplated. 

The  corporation  will  now  be  known  as 

The  Segar  Studios,  Inc. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  our  patrons  for  past  courtesies 
they  have  extended  the  old  corporation 
and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  further 
serving    them    under    its    new    corporate 


name. 


THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

FORMERLY    KNOWN    AS 

OSCAR   B.    BACH   STUDIOS,   Inc. 


SCULPTORS  IN  METAL 
SPECIALISTS  IN  HAND 
WROUGHT      BRONZE 

iJfyfETAL    work    o      unique    design    and    artistic  Working  in  all  the  metals — bronze,  iron,  silver,  copper 

distinction,  each  piece  a  hand-wrought  product  made  — we  are  prepared  to  give  our  patrons  the  highest  type 

with  an   eye  to    its   special   adaptability  to   its   sur-  of  decorative  objects  suitable  for  the  home  where  re/ine- 

roundings,  characterizes  the  entire  output  of  the  Segar  ment  and  distinction  are  desired.      Your  correspon- 

Studios.  dence  is  solicited. 

257  West  17th  Street 
new  york  city 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Inventors  of  Wallpaper 

Jean  Papillon  and  His  Time 
By  NANCY  V.  McCLELLAND 


' 


»  "'W'EAN  PAPILLON,  my  grandfather, 
who  was  born  in  Rouen  in  1639 
and  whose  ancestors  were  originally 
from  Touraine,  also  did  wood-en- 
graving. His  signature  was  the  two 
^    W      letters  I.  P. 

^"^  "My  late   father,  Jean    Papillon, 

was  one  of  the  most  expert  wood-engravers 
of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  the  old  Jean 
Papillon  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
was  born  in  St.  Quentin  in  1661.  At  the  age 
of  two  he  was  taken  to  Rouen  and  brought 
up  with  his  grandfather,  and  after  that  he 
came  to  Paris  to  his  father's  house.  His 
father  put  him  to  study  with  Noel  Cochin, 
a  clever  etcher  of  small  battle  scenes. 

"After  he  had  lived  for  some  time  with 
Cochin,  who  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  made 
him  compose  battle  scenes,  sieges,  etc.  (which 
Cochin  engraved  himself  to  encourage  my 
father),  he  went  as  apprentice  to  a  man  named 
Barberot,  a  draper,  who  conducted  a  business 
in  patterns  for  laces  and  furnished  pen  designs 
for  embroideries  on  linen,  and  the  designs 
called  Marseilles  for  petticoats. 

"My  father  had  already,  while  with  Cochin, 
begun  to  do  wood-engraving  almost  of  his 
own  accord,  although  he  had  never  had  more 
than  two  or  three  lessons  from  his  father  in 
this  art.  Since  it  had  been  arranged  with 
Barberot  that  he  should  design  a  petticoat  a 
day  and  be  free  the  rest  of  the  time  to  work 
for  himself,  he  invented  the  idea  of  engraving 
on  wood  the  patterns  of  these  petticoats  and 
of  stamping  the  designs  from  the  block.  By 
this  method  he  was  able  to  finish  two  petti- 
coats in  two  hours'  time.  So,  while  working 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master,  he  also  had  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  himself.  This  he  em- 
ployed in  perfecting  himself  in  designing  and 
in  doing  delicate  wood-engraving,  for  which 
he  felt  a  liking  and  a  talent. 

"In  1684,  or  thereabouts,  he  began  to  do 
a  few  wood-cuts  that  had  merit,,  and  to  make 
certain  reputation  among  the  booksellers,  the 
embroiderers,  the  upholsterers,  the  gauze- 
makers,  the  ribbon-makers,  and  other  manu- 
facturers for  whom  he  made  designs. 


"It  was  he  who  made  the  designs  of  laces, 
cravats,  ribbons,  sleeve-buckles  and  coiffure 
trimmings  for  the  wedding  of  the  Emperor, 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  Dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  others,  and  the  Princesses,  their 
wives.  He  had  a  special  liking  for  these  kinds 
of  work,  whose  points  of  divergence  and  re- 
semblance he  knew  through   and   through. 

"We  owe  to  him  the  invention  in  Paris  of 
the  Papiers  de  Tapisserie,  which  he  com- 
menced to  bring  into  fashion  about  1688. 
He  knew  how  to  place  them  artistically  and 
with  great  skill. 

"He  brought  this  in- 
vention to  the  highest 
point  it  had  ever 
reached,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  during 
his  lifetime  and  after- 
wards, all  who  took 
part  in  this  industry 
copied  his  designs  be- 
cause they  were  so  full 
of  taste  and  had  such 
a  reputation. 

"He  died  on  the 
third  of  February, 
1723,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years. 

"He  perfected  Vin- 
cent le  Sueur  in  the 
practice  of  wood-en- 
graving. 

"He  engraved  h  i  s 
initials  usually  w  i  t  h 
the  letters  J.  P.  run  to- 
gether." 

This  interwoven  sig- 
nature differentiates  his 
work  from  his  father's 
who  used  the  two  initials  separately. 

This  is  the  simple  and  eloquent  biography 
of  one  of  the  Master  Dominotiers,  written 
by  his  son,  Jean  Michel  Papillon,  in  1776.* 
Jean  Papillon  was  one  of  the  old-time 
craftsmen  who  knew  every  detail  of  his  metier. 
He  was  both  an  artist 
and  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent business  man. 
He  not  only  knew  the 
theory  of  each  process 
in  the  making  of  wall- 
paper— he  could  and 
actually  did  carry  out 
the  whole  work  him- 
self. First  he  made  his 
designs,  next  he  en- 
graved them  on  wood- 
blocks with  great  skill, 
then  he  printed  the 
papers.  After  that  he 
sold  them  and  went  to 
his  clients'  houses  and 
put  them  in  place  him- 
self. 

His  little  boy,  Jean 
Michel,  was  trained  to 
help  his  father  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  from  the 
time  lie  was  nine  years 


old.  He  describes  his  astonishment  at  that 
tender  age,  when  his  father  brought  him  a 
wallpaper  design  of  giant  poppies  which  he 
had  just  drawn,  and,  putting  it  into  the  boy's 
hands,  bade  him  engrave  it  on  wood.  Jean 
Michel  says,  "I  was  very  much  amazed,  and 
a  little  troubled,  but  I  set  to  work  and  man- 
aged to  finish  my  first  engraving  without  very 
much  assistance.  My  father  was  greatly 
pleased  when  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  have  done  better  him- 
self." 


3r 


"La  Jeunesse  de  la  Journee,"  a  paper  of  I'apillon's  which  is  being  t 
duced  today,  the  outline  being  printed  in  black  and  the  colors  put 
hand.    A   room   of   the  original  paper  is  in   New    York  in   the  hou 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mar  bury  on  Sutton  Place 


*  See  "Traite  Historique  et 

0- 

Pratique    de    la    Gravure    en 

bv 

Bois,     par    J.     M.     Papillon. 

of 

Graveur    en     Bois    et    ancien 
p.ssocie   de   la    Societe    Acade- 

usements  Chinois,"  a  paper  of  Papillon's  which  is  being  repro- 
duced today  by  the  hand  block  and  stencil  process 


A  proof  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  work 
may  be  seen  today  in  the  collection  of  the 
Papillons,  in  the  Cabinet  D'Estampes  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris.  Because  we 
know  that  the  year  of  Jean  Michel's  birth 
was  1698,  we  can  date  the  design  accurately 
1707. 

The  heart  of  little  Jean  Michel,  however, 
was  not  in  the  wallpaper  business  that  was 
making  his  father  famous.  He  liked  to  do 
wood-engraving,  but  he  had  ambitions  to  do 
other  things  than  wood-blocks  for  papers  and 
he  longed  to  try  his  hand  on  some  of  the 
designs  for  vignettes  and  armorial  bearings  or- 
dered by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  nobility 
who  came  "~Au  Papillon"  to  consult  with  his 
father. 

"My  father  answered  me  coldly  that  it  was 
necessary  to  think  of  something  more  substan- 
tial ;  that  I  knew  very  well  that  every  day 
he  had  to  refuse  orders  to  engrave  vignettes 
of  flowers  and  coats  of  arms,  having  too  much 
work  to  do  in  making  the  blocks  for  our 
wallpapers,  printing  them,  and  going  to  paste 
them  up  in  place,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country. 

"I  was  then  eleven  years  old,  and  I  also 
went  out  to  help  him. 

"I   was  more   than  ever  occupied,   both   in 
printing  our  papiers  de  tapisserie  and  in  illu-  , 
minating  them  when  I  was  not  engraving  the    ' 
blocks,   and   in   going  about,   as   I   have   said, 
into    the.  houses    of    quality    to    put    them    in 
place.     I  had  scarcely  any  time  to  myself." 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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FISH  BRICK 


"Adelphi  Hall 
Eastern  Parkway  and 
Washington   Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

C.  B.  Meyers 

Architect 

Werbelovsky  &  Lavine 
Realty  Corp. 

Owners  and  Builders 


>^DELPHI   HALL,  at  Eastern  Parkway  and  Washington  Avenue, 
<y/1    is  proudly  declared   by   its   builders,   the   Werbelovsky   &    Lavine 
Realty  Corporation,  to  be  "Brooklyn's  largest  and  most  beautiful 
elevator  apartment  house."    It  has  102  apartments. 

C.  B.  Meyers,  the  architect,  designed  a  Tudor  structure  which  goes  far  to 
prove  that  the  straight  line  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  To  carry  out  the 
effect  of  the  Tudor  design,  the  architect  was  dependent  upon  the  brick, 
and  wire  cut,  full  range,  rough  texture  Fish  Brick  was  selected,  the  mortar 
being  colored  to  blend  with  the  brick.  Thus  this  most  modern  building 
has  the  mellow  beauty  that  age  adds  to  a  fine  design. 

There  is  a  Fish  Brick  for  every  architectural  and  building  need,  and  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  particular  effect  that  is  in  the  architect's 
mind. 


THE  brick  used 
in  this  building 
is  full  range,  red, 
rough  texture  Fish 
Brick. 


Telephone:  BRYANT 


We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  showrooms   where 
Fish    Brick   of    all    colors     and    textures    are    displayed. 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Brick 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


Represented  in  United   Statci  and  Canada 
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G    Maillard  Kesslere,  B.  P. 


Miss  Allen  Gray,  Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Hamilton  Gray, 
of  New  York,  and  Virginia 
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Art  Notes 

"Side  Light  on  Art  Fakers"  dis- 
cussed by  Walter  Eli  nc  h— My 
dear  Mr.  Judd:  I  have  been  read- 
ing your  magazine  for  a  long  time 
and  find  it  very  interesting  and 
attractive.  W'.y,  however,  do  you 
continue  to  publish  such  articles  as 
"Sidelights  on  Fake  Art  and  Art 
Fakers"  and  especially  when  the 
writer  insists  on  remaining  anony- 
mous? The  trouble  with  such  an 
article  is  that  there  is  just  enough 
truth  in  it  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  say  that  it  is  pure 
fabrication.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  material 
that  may  well  be  called  the  "work- 
ings of  imagination." 

There  is  a  very  distinct  differ- 
ence between  a  work  of  art  which 
is  of  the  period  but  wrongly  at- 
tributed and  the  pure  modern  imi- 
tation. There  is  no  doubt  that 
even  experts  have  at  times  been 
taken  in  by  clever  forgeries,  but 
this  is  comparatively  rare.  Many 
so-called  experts  are  well  grounded 
in  the  history  of  art.  They  also  are 
acquainted  with  the  objects  mostly 
through  studying  them  from  photo- 
graphs, but  usually  they  have  not 
had  experience  in  handling  the  ob- 
jects themselves.  The  person  who 
is  not  taken  in  by  fake  works  of 
art  is  the  intelligent  dealer  or  col- 
lector, if  he  is  also  a  student  of  the 
subject.  Both  of  these  are  continu- 
ally buying  many  objects  which 
they  either  intend  to  dispose  of 
again  or  which  they  consider  as  an 
asset.  In  either  case,  they  cannot 
affo  U  to  be  deceived  and,  therefore, 
'  they  study  the  objects  themselves 
much  more  critically,  most  especi- 
ally with  a  view  to  their  genuine- 
ness. 

In  the  great  collections  there  are 
very  few  objects  which  can  be 
classed  as  forgeries.  There  are  some 
which  have  been  wrongly  attrib- 
uted. Due  to  the  great  difference 
in  the  value  between  a  work  by  a 
teacher  and  one  by  the  pupil,  there 
has  been  a  natural  temptation  not 
only  on  the  part  of  dealers  but  also 
owners  to  attribute,  if  possible,  the 
object  of  art  to  the  master  rather 
than  to  the  follower.  This  has 
naturally  led  to  what  we  might  call 
over-attribution.  This,  however, 
does  not  detract  from  the  beauty 
and  artistic  value  of  the  object, 
or  make  it  a  "fake." 

My  reason  for  writing  you  is 
that  I  believe  you  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  art  in  this 
country.  Such  articles  as  the  one 
mentioned  do  just  the  opposite — 
they  disgust  the  collector  and  in- 
stead of  making  him  more  careful 
usually  take  him  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. If  you  wish  to  educate  the 
public  you  can  do  it  by  publishing 
articles  emphasizing  the  desirabil- 
ity of  collecting  and  then  bring  in 
the  dangers  which  the  collector 
must  avoid  if  he  would  not  be  de- 
t  ceived  by  fakes. 

To  educate  the  public  in  this 
country  artistically  you  must  make 
collectors  of  them.  The  trouble 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


Unusual  and  Distinguished 

Christmas  Qifts 


COME  to  the  store  and  see  for 
yourself  the  things  used  by  our 
forefathers  which  are  precious  because 
of  their  charm  and  association,  irre- 
spective of  cost.  You  will  enjoy  seeing 
our  collection  of  Americana,  and  it 
can  solve  many  of  your  most  perplex- 
ing problems  in  making  Christmas 
gifts. 

Hundreds  of  Articles  at 
a  Surprisingly  Low  Price 

Early  Colonial  Bookcase  Chippendale  Influence.     Filled 
with  many  small   objects  suitable    fot   Christmas    gifts 


CHARLES  WOOLSEY  LYON,  Inc. 

American  Antiques  416  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT,  CIR- 
CULATION, ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS   OF    AUG.    24.    1912. 


State    of   New   York,    County    of    New   York,   ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Adam  Dingwall,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this   form,   to  wit: 

I.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing    editor,    and    business    managers    are: 

Publisher— Judd  Magazines,  Inc.,  50  W.  47th  St.,  New 
York,   N.  Y. 


New    York.    N.    Y. 


2.  That    the    owners    are: 

The  Judd  Magazines,  Inc.,  50  W.   47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jos.   A.   Judd,   Belle   Harbor.    N.    Y. 

Adam  Dingwall,  704  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hartley   Davis,    33d    Street    and    Madison    Ave.,    New   York, 
N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total    amount    of    bonds,    mortgages,    or    other    securities    are: 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner: 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so   stated   by   him. 

ADAM   DINGWALL,   Business    Manager. 
Sworn    to     and     subscribed     before     me     this     24th     day     of 
September,    1923. 

(Seal)  ALBERT   B.  BEELAND. 
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All  About  Old  and  New  Clocks 


(Continued  from  page   33) 


The  delicacy  and  minuteness  of 
treatment  has  made  many  of  these 
of  great  value. 

Today  we  take  for  granted  a 
glass  over  the  dial  of  our  clocks 
and  watches.  It  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  this  feature  was  in- 
troduced. The  type  of  glass 
varied  with  the  fashion,  some 
being  high,  rounded  ones  cut  from 
spheres,  some  bull's  eyes  with  a 
circular  flat  centre,  and  others  as 
well. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing,  keys  were  used  for  wind- 
ing and  setting  the  hands,  and 
were  usually  wrought  with  as 
much  beauty  and  artistic  percep- 
tion as  other  portions  of  the  clock 
or  watch. 

While  clocks  of  modern  princi- 
ple became  known  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  not  until 
the  seventeenth  that  they  were 
used  popularly  by  the  middle 
classes.  In  contra-distinction  to 
the  elaborately  ornamented  time- 
pieces sported  by  the  rich,  there 
were  now  available,  for  domestic 
use,  clocks  that  were  variously 
identified  by  the  names  lantern, 
bedpost  or  birdcage  clocks.  These 
were  either  hung  against  a  wall 
or  supported  on  a  bracket.  They 
were  wound  by  pulling  down  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  ropes  to  those 
from  which  the  driving  weights 
were  hung.  When  they  first  came 
out,  they  measured  about  fifteen 
inches  high  and  five  inches  square, 
although  smaller  ones  were  pro- 
duced later  on.  Brass  was  the 
customary  material,  and  the  dials 
were  frequently  etched  very  pleas- 
ingly. These  dials  projected 
slightly  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
frames.  Only  one  hand  was  used 
at  first  and  until  about  1680  or 
later.  Birdcage  clocks  had  a 
domed  appearance  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  bell  at  the  top. 
Ornamental  fretwork  was  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  birdcage 
clock,  and  was  found  at  the  upper 
part  where  it  partially  concealed 
the  bell.  These  frets  also  serve 
to  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
period  at  which  the  clock  was 
made.  From  1600  to  1650  the 
heraldic  type  was  used,  of  course 
with  variations.  The  initials  of 
the  owner,  or  his  crest,  were  en- 
graved on  a  shield  in  front.  About 
1650  a  pair  of  dolphins  crossed, 
became  prominent.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  coat  of  arms  or  trade- 
mark of  Thomas  Tompion,  one 
of  the  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
clockmaking  world  in  London  at 
that  time. 

Next  in  the  evolution  of  clocks 
came  the  hood  clocks — a  transi- 
tion between  the  brass-cased  lan- 
tern and  the  wooden  long  -  case, 
sharing  certain  aspects  of  both.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
had  two  bells  of  different  sizes, 
the     larger     marking     the     hour, 


while  the  smaller  sounded  the  I 
same  number  of  strokes  to  denote  | 
the  succeeding  half-hour  thirty  | 
minutes  later. 

Not  until  about  1640  did  the  I 
long  case  make  its  appearance  in 
order  to  conceal  the  weights  and 
pendulum  which  had  previously 
been  suspended  in  full  view.  The  I 
case  later  became  the  subject  for 
elaborate  ornamentation.  These  ! 
long  case  clocks,  fondly  known  as 
"grandfather"  clocks,  were  early  l 
enough  to  be  included  in  most  of 
the  subsequent  historic  periods, 
and  were  made  in  sufficient  vari- 
eties of  wood  to  satisfy  most 
modern  requirements.  All  the 
important  cabinet  makers  of  Eng- 
land whose  names  are  today 
revered,  evolved  clocks  of  the 
grandfather  order  —  Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  and  the  rest.  There  are 
also  those  of  French,  Italian, 
Dutch  and  many  other  derivations. 

We  may  still  find  today  long 
case  clocks  designed  at  the  time  of 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton,  char- 
acterized by  their  typical  qualities 
— the  one  ornate  and  rich,  the 
other  more  delicate  and  often  fine- 
ly inlaid. 

National  characteristics  were 
adhered  to  in  the  long  case  clocks 
designed  respectively  by  English 
and  French.  In  the  former  prac- 
tice the  employment  of  finely 
grained  woods  and  a  feeling  for 
correct  proportion  produce^*  an 
object  of  dignified  utility  that  was 
beautiful  for  its  simple  good  taste. 
In  the  latter,  much  ornament  was 
used,  and  bold,  dazzling  effects 
were  sought. 

The  art  of  marquetry  was  first 
applied  to  long  case  clocks  about 
1685  and  for  a  quarter  century 
continued  popular.  The  Italians 
and  the  Dutch  particularly  ex- 
celled in  creating  intricate  and  in- 
teresting designs  that  were  bolder 
in  effect  than  the  delicate  efforts 
of  English  craftsmen.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  cases 
coated  with  black,  red  or  green 
lacquer  on  black,  red  or  green 
ground,  and  in  the  Chinese  style, 
became  the  vogue  for  some  fifty 
years.  These  were  generally  gro- 
tesque in  treatment  and  few  really 
admirable  examples  are  found.  If 
they  are  had  in  rooms  today,  a 
room  of  Chinese  flavor  should  be 
the  setting. 

In  France  before  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV,  clocks  were  frequent- 
ly supported  by  separate  pedestals 
which  were  elaborately  decorated. 
The  effect  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  long  case,  but  the  clock  was 
really  a  small  one.  There  had 
also  been  bracket  clocks,  and  now 
the  mantel  type  was  being  de- 
veloped. They  were  usually  of 
marble  and  gilt,  and  the  pendu-  v 
lums  were  often  symbolic  of  the 
sun  and  its  rays  to  flatter  the  king 
who  was  sometimes  likened  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
4  Campden  Hill  Road Kensington,  London,  W.  8 

Antiques  and  Works  of  art 

E NQU1RIES  INVITED 

SPECIALITY:— EARLY  WATERFORD  CANDELABRA  AND  CHAN- 
DELIERS AND  OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
We  Also  Have  a  Large  Stock  of  Old  English  China  and  Furniture 


One  each  of  a  pair  of  Waterford  Cut  Glass  Candelabra,  for  two  and  one 
lights  respectively.    Height  25"  and  20". 


Important  New  Books   for  Holiday   Qifts 

GLOUCESTER  BY  LAND  AND  SEA 

By  CHARLES  BOARDMAN  HAWES 
and  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 

The  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  settling  of  Gloucester  makes 
most  timely  this  handsome  volume,  which,  with  its  twenty-nine  illustra- 
tions by  Lester  G.  Hornby,  captivatingly  sets  forth  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of   this  world-famous   fishing  port.  In   box.      $6.00 

THE  LURE  OF  AMATEUR  COLLECTING 


By  GEORGE  BLAKE  DEXTER 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  says:  "Mr.  Dexter  has  been  a  mighty  hunter; 
his  interest  ranges  widely — Sheffield  plate,  autographs,  carved  and  inlaid 
Syrian  chests,  old  furniture,  majolica,  jewelry,  engraved  gems  and  medals, 
all  these  have  fallen  to  him  and  he  also  has  the  gift  of  writing  most 
entertainingly  about  his  adventures,  covering  fifty  years,  in  the  gathering 
process."  Illustrated.      $3.00 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  IMSHI:    A  Two-Seater 


in  Search  of  the  Sun 


By  JOHN  PRIOLEAU 


A  travel  book  that  tells  of  a  motor  trip  through  France,  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  London  Daily  Mail  says:  "It  prom- 
ises to  take  a  place  among  the  classics  of  travel  beside  Borrow's  'The 
Bible  in  Spain'  and  Stevenson's  'With  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes'."         $5.00 

THE   MERCANTILE  MARINE 
By  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON 

An  enthralling  history  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  from  the  earliest  sailing 
ships  to  the  latest  monster  liners.  With  about  50  illustrations  reproduced 
from  old  engravings  and  pictures  and  from  portraits  of  distinguished 
captain*  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  $5.00 

THE  LURE  OF  OLD  PARIS        By  C.  H.  CRICHTON 

Far  removed  from  the  conventional  guide-book  type  is  this  captivating 
account,  infused  with  story-interest,  of  visits  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  Paris  and  to  scores  of  boulevards  and  places  ef  historic  inlerest  sought 
out  by  Americans.  Illustrated.      $2.00 

YOU  KNOW  WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE      By  E.  V.  LUCAS 


A  volume  of  humorous  stories  and  commentar 
the  common  experiences  of  life,  illumined  by  m 
George   Morrow. 


es   touching  upon   types  and 

>ny  pen-and-ink  sketches  by 

Third   Printing.      $1.50 


BY  INTERVENTION  OF  PROVIDENCE 

By  STEPHEN  McKENNA 

Not  ■  novel,  but  a  happy  blending  of  diary,  essay  and  short  story, 
by    the    gifted    young    author   of    "Sonia"    during    an    extended    visit 
West    Indies. 
These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  Booksellers  


written 
to  the 
$2.50 


Urbanity  in  Small  Houses 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


Front  hallway  of  the  W .  F.  Siesel  house 


in  a  manner  to  meet  the  necessarily 
modified  requirements  of  present- 
day  housekeeping  for  a  small 
family. 

A  very  important  element  in  the 
charm  of  the  house  lies  in  the  nicely 
considered  details  and  in  the  judi- 
cious restraint  and  good  judgment 
with  which  they  have  been  em- 
ployed. In  just  what  manner  the 
composition  and  all  accessory  fac- 
tors have  been  handled  can  best  be 
seen  in  the  illustrations  which  tell 


more,  and  more  clearly,  at  a  glance 
than  many  paragraphs  of  descrip- 
tive verbiage.  In  fine,  a  close  in- 
spection of  the  illustrations  and 
plans  which,  between  them,  tell  the 
whole  story,  will  convince  the 
reader  that  here  is  a  house  upon 
which  thought  and  common  sens? 
have  been  well  expended  with  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  small 
things  that,  after  all,  do  really 
count  for  a  great  deal  in  the  ulti- 
mate result. 


BOSTON    LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  PUBLISHERS 
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W.  P.  Nelson  Company 


A  pleasing  arrangement  of  walnut  and   decorated   pieces   of  furnitur 


Interior  Decorators  of  Fine 

Residences,  Theatres,  Churches, 

Clubs  and  Public  Buildings 

Designers 

209-211  W.  33rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

614  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 
1514  Forbes  Street 


CLEVELAND 
Bulk!*y  Building 

BUFFALO 

614    Fidelity   Building 


DECORATING 

PAINTING 
DRAPERIES 
FURNISHINGS 
VWVLLRVPER 
NJNBLSON 

a  —  is 
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QUEEN  ANNE  CABINET  DESK 


NTIOUE 


Queen   Anne  Cabinet  Desk 

A  REPRODUCTION  of  a  Burl  Walnut, 
antique  patina.  Interior  finished  in  an 
exquisite  tone  of  light  blue  lacquer.  An 
exceptional    piece   of  beautiful   proportions. 

One  of  the  many  pieces  of  distinctive 
furniture  to  be  found  at  the  Di  Salvo 
Qalleries.  The  large  collection  of 
genuine  antiques  includes  especially 
rare  and  interesting  old  Italian  designs. 
Lovers  of  art  are  always  welcome  at 
the   Di   Salvo    Qalleries 

.  DI- SALVO 

MADISON   AVENUE    AT   50,H  STREET 

ND      REPRODUCTIONS 
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"You  Certainly  Have  a  First  Class  Line 
of  Advertisers  in  the  Coaches,  Jack" 

a  well-known  advertising  manager  said  to  me  the  other  day. 
I  replied:    "You  bet  I  have ! " 

The  concerns  listed  below  who  are  using  space  in  the  coaches,  most 
of  them  on  long  leases,  give  you  the  reason  for  my  answer. 


Arrow    Collar 
Best    &    Co. 
Brooks    Brothers 
Elysee   Restaurant 
Onyx  Hosiery 
Fain    Knitting   Mills 
Revillon  Freres 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
Naiad    Dress    Linings 
Inecto  Co. 
Flint  &  Horner 
Mint  Products  Co. 
White    Tar    Company 
Forhan  Co. 

Sheridan    Furniture   Co 
Forest  Hills  Gardens 


Roger  &  Oallet 
Gotham    Gold   Stripe 

Hosiery 
Venus    Pencils 
Gulden's  Mustard 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
Hudson  River  Day  Line 
Pepsodent   Co. 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

Wheatsworth   Biscuits 

Dalton  Swimming   School 

Mineralava 

B  &  G  Olive  Oil 

Inspiration    Pictures 

John   David 


Keys   &   Lockwood 
(Keyscloth    Necktie) 

Knabe   Piano   Co. 

Lewis   &  Conger 

Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 

Manon   Lescaut  Face 
Powder 

National   City   Co. 

National   City   Bank 

National  City  Safe   De- 
posit  Co. 

Ovington's 

Van  Raalte  Co. 

Wanamaker's 

T.   M.   Stewart   Carpet 
Cleaning  Co. 

Knox 

Dunlap 


I  know  of  no  other  advertising  medium  with  a  higher  class  list  of  ad- 
vertisers. I  believe  the  judgment  of  these  advertisers  is  good.  Coach  passen- 
gers form  an  unusual  buying  unit.  As  a  class  they  are  far  above  the  average 
in  purchasing  power  and  discrimination,  which  is  proved  by  their  paying  a 
ten-cent  fare  for  a  clean,  comfortable,  seated  ride  to  the  shopping  district,  in 
preference  to  any  other  transportation  medium  at  a  five-cent  fare.  Observe 
for  yourself  the  clothing  of  coach  passengers.  See  if  they  are  not  the  kind  of 
patrons  you  want  in  your  shop.  You  can  reach  them  through  cards  in  the 
coaches  at  the  astonishingly  low  rate  of  19  cents  a  thousand — to  use  an  old 
comparison,  one  fiftieth  of  the  price  of  an  ordinary  post  card  before  you  pay 
for  printing  and  addressing.  Then,  too,  you  talk  to  them  through  your 
cards  just  before  they  get  off  the  coach  to  step  into  some  store  to  make  a 
purchase.    The  psychological  moment?    I  should  say  so!    Unusually  timely! 

I  will  have  a  full  run  (a  card  in  every  coach)  open  the  20th  of 
December.     Information  sent  upon  request. 


John  H*  Livingston,  Jn 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  thne  FIFTH  AVENUE  COACHES 

425  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Telephone  0274  Vanderbilt 
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As  They  Seem  to  Me 

A  Gay  and  Caustic  Personal  Review  of  the  Latest  Books 

By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 

They  come  so  fast  that  I  had  to  sit  up  all  night  for  ten  nights  read- 
ing 'em.     I  will  reproduce  my  reactions  in   reels  and  "flash-shots." 

reel  I  "crooked" — became    a   moralist,    a 

publicist,  an  editorial  writer!  He 
seriously  is  concerned  about  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race !  What 
atheism  !  As  though  the  Author  of 
man  were  a  boob!  "A  Son  at 
the  Front,"  by  Edith  W hart  on 
(Scribner's),  is  a  book  about  war 
psychology  (a  novel)  that  seems 
out  of  date.  Mrs.  Wharton  is  a 
brilliant  woman  and  a  fine  social 
satirist;  but  this  is  not  her  best  job. 
She  has  a  trunk,  evidently — even  as 
you  and  I.  "The  Lone  Wolf 
Returns,"  by  Louis  Joseph 
Vance  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  is  a 
story  of  a  gentleman  crook.  Louis 
has  written  so  much  and  so  profit- 
ably, and  so — well,  what's  the 
good  ?  Louis  is  Louis.  Zeke ! 
"Fan",  by  W.  H.  Hudson  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.),  is  a  story  by  the 
famous  English  writer  of  a  young 
girl  and  her  psychology.  Any 
book  by  Hudson  is  worth  reading, 
and  this  book  looks  so  good  to  me 
that  I  have  put  it  aside  to  read 
through  later.  You  know,  Hud- 
son knew  the  language.  This  is 
his  onlv  novel. 


"Oecollections    of    a    Roll- 
■lA  inc.  Stone,"  by  Basil  Tozer 

(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company),  is 
autobiographical,  the  adventures  of 
a  rolling  Tozer  who  gathers  the 
moss  of  life — variety.  Nothing 
dull  about  this  book.  Tozer  writes 
like  a  human  being.  "Midwest 
Portraits."  by  Harry  Hansen 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.),  contains 
striking  pen  portraits  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg (deucedly  lovable  and  hu- 
man), Sherwood  Anderson  (whom 
I  can't  read),  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
( potentially  tremendous — in  his 
"Spoon  River"  stuff  just  tremen- 
dous!), Lew  Sarett  (a  real  poet), 
Wallace  Smith  (unique  in  America 
among  illustrators  —  our  own 
Dore).  If  you're  interested  in 
Americans,  this  is  a  good  book  to 
read,  for  Harry  Hansen  has  done 
a  good  job.  "Modern  Swedish 
Masterpieces,"  selected  and 
translated  bv  Charles  Wharton 
Stork  (E.  P.'  Dutton  &  Co.),  are 
good  and  bad.  But  it  is  a  close-up 
of  Sweden's  literary  and  religious 
soul.  The  book  is  worth  reading 
for  three  stories.  Pick  'em  out, 
and  see  whether  you  agree  with  me. 
"Holland  Under  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina,"  by  A.  J.  Barnouw  (Scrib- 
ner's), is  a  picture  of  the  greatest 
people  who  live  in  the  smallest 
compass  of  any  great  people  extant 
•  on  the  earth.  Those  Hollanders 
are  sane  and  their  Queen  is  beauti- 
ful. This  book  celebrates  a  highly 
civilized  division  of  the  super- 
monkey.  A  good  book  for  a  rotten 
world.  Long  live  the  Dutch! 
"Among  Pygmies  and  Goril- 
las," by  Prince  William  of  Swe- 
den (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  is  not, 
as  its  title  would  imply,  a  history 
of  America  in  1923.  A  fascinating 
chronicle  of  some  queer  adventures 
in  Africa  that  His  Royal  Swedish 
Highness  is  welcome  to.  The  book 
is  illustrated  and  contains  enough 
of  the  strange  and  weird  to  keep 
you  up  late. 


"•Salmon  and  Trout  An- 
gling/'' by  Joseph  J  dams  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  is  a  book  about 
something  I  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing about;  but  after  reading  it 
— well,  I'm  a  trouter  and  a  sal- 
monic.  (By  the  way,  did  you  ever 
hear  that  curtain  speech  that  Char- 
lie Chaplin  makes  called  "Salmon- 
ics"?  — it's  a  gem!)  H.  G. 
Wells,  bv  R.  Thurston  Hopkins 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  is  a  book 
w  about  the  personality,  character 
and  "topography"  of  a  man  who  if 
he  had  stuck  to  his  fantastic 
daemon  would  have  had  my  vote 
for  being  the  fifth  best  writer  of 
imaginative  fiction.      But   he   went 


REEL  III 

"T'he  House  of  the  Fight- 
ing Cocks,"  by  Henry  Baer- 
lein  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.),  is 
a  novel  of  old  Mexico.  "The 
Manchester  Guardian"  (which  is 
more  or  less  in  the  swim  of  things) 
says  it's  good  stuff.  As  the  usual 
Saturday  night  anti-Volstead  guests 
have  arrived,  you'll  please  take  the 
"Guardian's"  word  for  it.  Em 
goin'  to  mix!  (The  following  day 
— one  week  later.)  "Disen- 
chantment", by  C.  E.  Mon- 
tague (Brentano's),  has  this  on  the 
"jacket" — "War  hath  no  fury  like 
a  non-combatant."  Don't  we  know 
it?  They  live  next  door  to  us. 
Nothing  cleanses  a  flat  like  a  fight. 
Well,  this  is  a  war  book,  and  Chris 
Morley  says  it  is  "the  first  book 
that  tells  the  truth  about  the  war." 
Say,  Chris,  quit  your  kiddin'. 
There  is  no  truth  about  any  war — 
for  war  is  the  truth !  "Tut- 
ankhamen and  the  Discovery 
of  His  Tomb,"  by  G.  Elliot 
Smith,  F.R.S.  (George  Routledge 
&  Sons),  is  all  that  the  title  con- 
veys. The  only  new  thing  I  notice 
is  that  Tut  &c.  is  one  word.  Well 
illustrated,  good  paper  (Mon 
Dieu!  where  does  all  the  paper 
come  from  ?  Are  the  forests  as  in- 
exhaustible as  Scotch?).  "Skeet- 
ERS  KlRBY,"  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
(Macmillan),  is  a  book  that,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  I  have  not  read  yet. 
As  you  know  (and  if  you  don't, 
n'importe!) ,  anything  by  Masters 
interests  me.  There  is  meat — 
much  meat — in  all  that  Masters 
does. 

Continued  on  page  64 


M.  KNOEDLER 
&  CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1846 


PAINTINGS 

by  OLD  and  MODERN 
MASTERS 


PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 
by  HIMSELF 

In  the  robes  of  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law   (Oxford  Uni- 
versity).    Similar  to  the  picture  painted  by  him  for 
the  Medici  Collection  in  the  Pitti. 


From  the  Collection  of  Lord  Glenconner, 
Grandson  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  Bart. 


Old   English   Mezzotints 
and  Sporting  Prints 

Old    and   Modern    Etchings 
and    Engravings 


556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


PARIS 
17  Place  Vendome 


LONDON 
15  Old  Bond  Street 
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Your  Home  Too  Can  Have 
Beautiful  Curtains 

Bluebird  Rods  make  artistic  curtain  draping 
easy,  for  they  are  new  and  practical  with  marked 
improvements  over  old-style  rods. 


No    knobs 
tarnish;  keep 


clean,  neat. 


'     Sag-proof   ribs   give    strength,   efficiency, 
and  long  life. 

Single,  double  and  triple  styles  finished  in 
Satin  Gold  and  While  Enamel. 


FLA  T-  Extend  ing 

CURTAIN   RODS 


Fig.  1.  Simple  Bluebird  bracket  quickly 
attached.  Fig  2.  Curved  ends  that  hook 
on  easily,  yet  won't  come  off  accidentally. 


H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 
"Makers  of   Home  Accessories    for   Over  so  Years" 


HENNING 


To  the  American  Qentlewoman 

Accustomed  to  Boots  from  the 
London  Custom  Bootmakers 

Henning  has  reproduced  the  narrow  custom, 
shank  with  added  superiority  in  details  and 
fitting  qualities. 

We  invite  the  gentlewoman  who  has  tound  it 
necessary  to  patronize  the  leading  London  Boot- 
makers to  make  a  critical  comparison. 


True  Style  is  a  composite  of  quietude  and 
good  taste — ever  present,  but  never  presump- 
tuous, conspicuous  for  its  serenity,  unobtrusive 
for  its  dignity. 


As  They  Seem  to  Me 


(Continued  from    page  63) 


"A  ngling  Adventure  of  an 
Artist,"  by  John  Shirley- 
Fox  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  is  a 
book  about  fishing  ( yes,  it  is ! ) .  As 
still-fishing  is  the  stupidest  thing 
in  the  world  next  to  bridge  (at 
least  to  me),  I  cannot  completely 
pass  on  the  merits  of  the  book. 
I'll  exchange  it  for  a  novel  by 
Bertha  M.  Clay  (Seaside  Library). 
"Monuments  of  the  Early 
Church,"  by  Walter  Lowrie 
(Macmillan),  is  a  book  of  value  to 
artists  and  those  religiously  in- 
clined. It  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
"Jacob's  Room/'  by  Virginia 
Woolf  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.), 
is  interesting,  odd  and  well  written. 
You  don't  waste  your  time  in  read- 
ing this.  "Untrodden  Ways," 
by  H.  J.  Massingham  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.),  is  a  nature  book.  All 
about  the  spoonbill,  the  bearded  tit, 
the  bittern  and  the  warbler.  Mr. 
Massingham  is  a  follower  (in  the 
best  sense)  of  W.  H.  Hudson.  The 


bird  scenes  are  laid  in  England. 
The  author  has  something  of  super 
vision.  I  recommend  this  book  to 
all  nature  lovers. 


"TThe  End  of  the  House  of 
Alard,"  by  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  is  a 
story  that  crackles;  one  feels  a 
fresh  wind  blowing  through  its 
pages;  depth  on  depth  is  shattered, 
and  floes  of  family  traditions  are 
washed  away  by  tidal  waves  of 
change. 

To  be  manacled  to  the  past,  to 
let  the  unfeeling,  stiffened  fingers  of 
the  dead  strangle  one  to  acquies- 
cence— that's  the  tragedy  of  all  of 
us.  This  was  the  House  of  Alard, 
until  War — the  plow  of  Time — 
awakened  again  the  spirit  of  Re- 
volt and  gave  birth  to  a  Lucifer 
where  a  little  tweedle  used  to  be. 

The  House  of  Alard  fell  because 
it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  One  of 
the  best  books  of  the  year. 


A  Group  of  Brilliant  New  Mexico 
Painters 


(Continued  from    page  15) 


the  wide  spaces  of  this  country  is 
given  in  this  picture  and  the  Indian 
dance  is  held  down  to  its  proper 
relation  to  the  landscape.  The 
effect  is  unusual  and  the  technique 
and  the  color  with  which  the  effect 
is  captured  are  interesting. 

Quite  remote  from  this  type  of 
painting  is  "The  Garden  Makers," 
by  Walter  Ufer,  which  we  are 
reproducing  on  this  page.  This 
is  done  in  a  lighter  scale.  The 
figures  stand  out  definitely  in  the 
brilliant  atmosphere.  As  a  back- 
ground is  the  adobe  house,  also 
very  light,  yet  done  with  restraint. 
The  figures  are  vigorous  and  the 
color  throughout  is  fresh  and 
young.  The  subject  is,  of  course, 
of  the  Southwest,  but  it  is  the 
newer  "civilization."  The  Indians 
are  in  uninteresting  modern  dress, 
not  the  slightest  effort  is  made  to 
capture  their  old  fascinating  color 
and  line,  and  yet  the  picture  is  full 
of  charm  as  well  as  extremely  rep- 
resentative of  modern  conditions. 
Another  painter  who  has  painted 
the  new  Santa  Fe  is  John  Sloan 
(not  represented  in  this  exhibition, 
however).  Although  he  has  made 
a  study  of  the  Indian  religion  and 
radition,  has  attended  their  most 


intimate  dances,  has  worked  dose 
to  them,  and,  of  course,  presented 
them  on  his  canvases,  still  some  of 
his  most  inspired  Santa  Fe  work 
has  been  the  various  views  of  his 
adobe  home,  showing  it  in  sunlight 
and  moonlight,  with  the  beauty  of 
the  garden  about  it,  a  fine  charac- 
terization richly  presented. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
good  fortune  to  this  country  that, 
before  these  vanishing  races  of  old 
American  life  have  been  oblit- 
erated by  their  amalgamation  into 
present  civilization,  men  and  wo- 
men of  spirit  and  heart  should  have 
gone  to  this  great  Southwest  and 
lived  there  and  learned  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
life,  the  art  and  the  religion  of 
the  American  Indian.  Of  course, 
we  realize  that  most  of  the  artists 
who  have  done  so  much  for  us 
through  their  paintings  of  the 
Southwest  have  gone  there  as 
artists  rather  than  students  of  life 
and  archeology;  nevertheless,  the 
greatest  among  our  modern  men 
are  philosophers  as  well  as  painters 
and  present  the  humanities  as  well 
as  the  beauty  with  which  imagina- 
tion surrounds  those  conditions. 


DECEMBER,  1923 
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An  Exceptional 
Christmas  Qift  and  an 
Exceptional  Offer 

yOUR  Christmas  list  is  a  long  one.  There  are 
the  names — dozens  of  them  perhaps — staring 
you  in  the  face  with  the  everlasting  query,  "What 
shall  I  select  as  a  gift  which  best  represents  my 
taste  and  at  the  same  time  pleases  them?" 

Some  gifts  are  so  conventional  that  the  pleasure 
in  them  is  over  in  a  few  moments.  But  there  is  a 
gift  which  will  materially  help  you  to  lessen  the 
length  of  your  list  because  of  the  breadth  of  its 
viewpoint  and  its  continual  freshness — and  right 
here  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  your  mind 


ARTS  &.  DECORATION 


The  joy  in  "the  most  beautiful  magazine  published,"' 
anc'lsn  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  and  accom- 
plishments in  all  art  activities,  is  supplemented  by  its 
practical  usefulness  in  helping  you  make  your  home 
more  beautiful.  , 

The  brilliant  monthly  contributions  of  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  the  head  of  the  editorial  board,  in  themselves 
are  worth  a  year's   subscription.     Harold  Donaldson 


Eberlein,  the  best  known  authority  and  the  most  in- 
teresting writer  on  interior  decoration  has  an  article  in 
every  number. 

The  activities  of  Arts  &  Decoration  center  on  beautiful 
homes  and  all  that  goes  with  them.  The  art  in  crafts- 
manship, in  women's  dress,  in  motor  cars  are  as  justly 
treated  as  art  in  painting  and  sculpture. 


Holiday  Offer— Two  Years  for  $9.00 
Save  $3.00 


The  regular  subscription  price  of  Arts  &  Decoration  is  $6.00 
yearly.  You  may  enter  your  own  subscription  (new  or  renewal) 
for  two  years  at  the  special  price  of  $9.00  instead  of  $12.00  for 
the  two  years,  or  you  may  enter  two  Christmas  Gift  subscrip- 
tions to  different  addresses  at  that  price.  An  attractive  card 
announcing  your  gift  will  be  sent. 


Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  not  only  to  make  an  excep- 
tional Christmas  gift  that  is  distinctive  and  reflects  good 
taste — that  is  rich  in  quality  yet  not  high  in  price,  but  also, 
if  you  are  buying  Arts  &  Decoration  on  the  newsstands  or 
subscribing,  to  enter  your  own  subscription  for  two  years 
and  save  money. 


THE  OFFER  IS  OPEN  ONLY  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31,  1923.      USE  THIS  COUPON. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

50  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Name 

Address. 
Name 


Address _. 

The  Speci. 


For  enclosed  remittance  of  $ enter  the  following  subscriptions  each  for year. 

Name 

Address 

Name 

Address 


Price  of  $9.00  for  two  years  applies  only  when  two  yearly  subscriptions  are  entered  at  the  same  time.     Your  own  may  be  one  of  the  two. 
Add  50  cents  additional  per  year  for  Canadian  postage.     Add  $1.00  additional  per  year  for  foreign  postage. 
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The  Blessing  of  Beauty 


T  THOUGHT  my  home  was  hope- 
less, but  your  course  in  Interior 
Decoration  told  me  what  to  do, 
and  how,  to  give  it  the  blessing  of 
beauty  without  sacrificing  the  com- 
fort which  was  formerly  its  only 
charm.     I  am  grateful  to  you." 


Directors: 
HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

nancy  v.  McClelland 


FROM  the  moment  the  student  begins  the  first  lesson 
of   the   ARTS   AND    DECORATION    Practical 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration  comes 
the   feeling   of  being   able   to  accomplish  real    things 
and  of  knowing  they  are  the  right   things 

Background,  curtains  and  draperies,  lighting, 
color,  choice  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  composi- 
tion, furnishing  the  apartment,  pictures  and  picture 
hanging  are  presented  with  a  correct  simplicity  that 
clears  away  doubts  and  gives  the  highest  artistic  au- 
thority.   ' 

The  complexities  of  a  great  art  are  made  plain, 
the  way  to  accomplish  is  made  easy,  to  those  who  love 
a  beautiful  and  distinctive  environment  that  expresses 
their  own  individuality. 

Period  styles  and  furniture  are  defined  so  that 
one  may  not  only  recognize  them  immediately  but 
their  significance  is  explained,  and  there  is  opened  up 
a  broad  cultural  field  of  knowledge  that  is  as  fascinat- 
ing as  it  is  valuable. 

The  questionnaire  which  accompanies  each  lesson 
is  an  invaluable  feature  of  the  course.  It  is  designed 
to  make  sure  that  the  student  has  a  thorough  under- 


standing of  the  lesson  and  not  to  determine  a  scholas- 
tic standing.  Each  answer  is  given  the  most  careful 
consideration  and  if  it  contains  an  error  or  is  incom- 
plete for  lack  of  exact  definition  the  great  care  is  tSken 
to  explain  fully  in  such  a  way  that  both  the  principle  and 
the  fact  are  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  student. 

These  questions  are  like  a  "quiz".  And  the  com- 
ments on  the  answers  are  really  individual  instruction. 
The  questions  and  answers  establish  a  personal  re- 
lationship between  the  student  and  the  directors,  for 
individual  problems  are  given  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, whether  they  have  to  do  with  the  course  or  with 
an  actual  change  in  environment. 

Many  students  regard  the  comments  on  their 
answers  and  the  help  they  receive  as  valuable  as  the 
course  itself,  because  of  the  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment received  from  them. 

The  experience  of  students  taking  the  course — 
we  have  yet  to  receive  an  adverse  criticism — proves 
how  carefully  and  effectively  it  was  planned.  Those 
who  enrolled  for  cultural  reasons  or  for  a  guide  in 
making  their  own  homes  more  beautiful,  or  with  the 
serious  purpose  of  making  interior  decoration  a  pro- 
fession, are  equally  enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet  on  request  and  with  no  obligation  on  your  part 

THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
PRACTICAL  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

50  WEST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


DECEMBER,  1923 
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The  Woven  Fabrics 


of  India 


INDIA  had  reached  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization  before  it  was 
invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great 
in  B.  C.  327.  This  invasion 
doubtless  left  the  influence  of  the 
Persian  tradition  upon  the  native 
Hindu  art;  and  this  influence  was 
still  further  developed  by  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Persia 
and  India,  and  by  the  Arabian 
invasions  of  India  in  A.  D.  711, 
when  a  Mohammedan  dynasty 
was  established  (711-1153);  but 
it  was  under  the  great  Mougul 
dynasty  (1525)  that  the  beautiful 
cotton  muslins  and  silken  brocades 
of  India  reached  their  highest 
development. 

Although  silk  had  been  culti- 
vated and  used  in  India  from  time 
immemorial,  it  was  the  beautiful 
cotton  fabrics,  often  interwoven 
with  gold,  that  were  the  glory  of 
their  weaving.  In  his  exhaustive 
study  of  "Historic  Textile  Fab- 
rics" (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
Richard  Glazier  presents  these  in- 
teresting facts. 

Speaking  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mosul,  Marco  Polo  says: 

"In  this  country  they  manufac- 
ture the  finest  cottons  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  any  part  of  India. 
All  the  cloths  of  gold  and  silver 
that  are  called  'muslins'  are  made 
in  this  country,  and  those  great 
merchants  called  Mossulini  who 
carry  for  sale  such  quantities  of 
spicery  and  pearls,  and  cloths  of 
•  silv<ff  and  gold,  are  also  of  this 
kingdom." 

The  finest  of  these  gossamer 
webs  of  Dacca  muslins  were  in 
.  the  early  centuries  known  as 
Running  Water,  Woven  Air,  or 
Evening  Dew,  poetic  names  which 
convey  some  idea  of  their  delicacy 
and  fineness.  A  turban  cloth,  one 
yard  wide  and  twenty  yards  long, 
could  be  passed  through  a  finger- 
ring. 

The  garments  of  India  are  dif- 
ferentiated by  the  racial  conditions 
of  caste  and  religion,  having  their 
origin  in  the  remote  past,  and  have 
undergone  but  little  change  in 
many  provinces. 

The  native  costume  usually  con- 
sists of  a  fabric  woven  to  a  specific 
shape,  and  of  ample  material, 
ready  for  use,  and  patterned  only 
where  it  may  be  seen. 

In  other  provinces  the  type  of 
costume  and  its  patterning  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan costume  of  made-up 
garments  cut  from  the  woven 
piece.. 

The  chief  garment  of  the  Hin- 
dus is  the  Dhotee,  a  scarf  or  loin- 
cloth, usually  seven  to  eight  yards 
in  length.  It  is  woven  of  cotton 
or  silk.  Its  patterning  is  fre- 
quently a  check  or  stripe,  with 
narrow  borders  and  ends  of  orna- 
'    ment. 

The  Loongee  is  a  scarf  over  the 
shoulders  and  chest,  woven  of 
cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  and  fre- 
{Continued  on  page  74) 


Old   Fashioned  Candlewick  Bedspreads 

As  illustrated  Plain  hem  without  fringe 


Size  72  x  ioo 

"      QO  X    IOO 


$18.00 

20.00 


ize  72  x  ioo 
"   90  X  100 


$  9.50 
1 1 .50 


So  different  and  quaint  in  appearance!  The  charm  of  your  bedroom 
will  be  greatly  enchanced  by  one  of  these  spreads.  Candlewick  Bed- 
spreads are  made  entirely  by  hand  by  the  mountaineers  who  have 
acquired  unusual  skill  thru  many  generations  of  careful  workman- 
ship. The  tufted  design  comes  in  white  or  colors  and  may  be  ordered 
to  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  your  room. 

To  complete  your  room  you  may  need  some  draperies  or  curtains. 
The  lace  curtains  illustrated  are  especially  appropriate  for  the  bed- 
room and  go  well  with  a  Candlewick  Bedspread. 

Lace  Curtains 

(as  illustrated) 

Finequality  Dotted  Net,  36  inches  wide,  2  J/2  yards  long,  per  pair,  $6. 75 
Bands,  $1.85;  Valance,  $3.00;  Half  Sash,  $2.75  (as  illustrated) 

All  mail  orders  will   be  given  prompt  attention  and  selections  made  as 
carefully  as  if  in  person.     Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Bookh  t  No.  22 

Department  of  Interior  Decoration 

OOS0tbbon6G2 

3  West  37th  Street  <^Neu) York 

NEAR    FIFTH    AVENUE 


Fireplace  Furnishings 

That  Gladden  the  Hearth 
ANDIRONS  SMSSHtf! 
FIRESET 


COLONIAL   FIREPLACE 
COMPANY 

Manufacture  rs  of  complete  Fireplaces^Dampers, 

Andiron*,  Grates,  Screen*,  Fenders, 

Hood's,  Firesets,  it,-, 

4620  Roosevelt  Road 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Correct  Lighting 
of  Valuable 
Paintings 

CORRECT  illumination  is 
as  necessary  to  the  valu- 
able painting  in  the  home  as 
those   in    the   great  galleries. 

FRINK  REFLECTORS 

are    scientifically  designed  to 
fulfil  this  purpose.     Each  pic- 
ture is  treated  according  to  its 
characteristic    requirements.     Frink    Lighting    is    used    in  most   of  the 
prominent  galleries,  public  and  private.     Send  for  Booklet  422. 

h  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


I.  P.  FRINK,  Inc.,  a4,hST™v 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

l€r 

"Over  the  River",  original  color  aquatint 

This  beautiful  plate,    IT1/?"  x  23l/>",  is    the 
latest    work    of    George    Senseney,    noted 
American  etcher.     We  invite  your  subscrip- 
tion, $50.00  the  copy — one  hundred  and  ten 
impressions  only — plate  destroyed. 

BROWN^ROBERTSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Print   Publishers 

415  MADISON  AVENUE                         NEW  YORK  CITY 

Or  your  own  Print  Dealer 

Individual   Travel 
Service 

Steamship  Reservations 
Hotel  Reservations         Railroad  Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations 

Pullman  Reservations  Insurance 

Vises  and  Passports 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
50  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Inventors  of  Wallpaper 


(Continued  from  page   54) 


Poor  little  Jean  Michel!  His 
play  days  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. But  how  much  he  was 
learning  from  his  talented  father 
who  made  a  workman  of  him  so 
early  in  life! 

Papillon  pere  was  doing  things 
that  his  predecessors,  the  old  Domi- 
notiers,  never  had  thought  of. 
He  was  the  first  to  plan  and 
execute  a  continuous  repeating  de- 
sign in  wall  paper,  which  matched 
on  all  sides  the  sheet  that  was  put 
next  to  it.  In  this  sense  he  is  the 
inventor  of  wall  paper  as  we  know 
it  today.  His  son  was  justly  proud 
of  this  achievement  and  speaks  of 
it  with  the  greatest  admiration. 
The  results  were  so  much  more 
attractive  than  any  papers  that  had 
been  made  heretofore  that  the  idea 
was  quickly  seized  upon  and  copied 
by  others  engaged  in  the  same  in- 
dustry. 

Another  invention  which  must 
be  credited  to  Papillon  pere  is  the 
making  of  "luster  papers,"  for 
which  he  borrowed  a  trick  from 
the  makers  of  flock  papers,  paint- 
ing the  design  with  a  mordant  that 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  fish  glue 
and  starch,  and  scattering  over  it 
powdered  colors  or  metals. 

Wall  paper  had  not  been  fashion- 
able before  the  day  of  Papillon. 
His  new  invention  of  repeating  de- 
signs was  launched  in  1688;  by  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1723  he  had 
set  a  fashion. 

The  King's  Inspector  of  Manu- 
factures, Savary  des  Brulons,  re- 
ported in  that  year:  "This  kind  of 
paper  wall  hangings  which  had  long 
been  used  by  country  people  and  by 
the  little  people  of  Paris  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  17th  century 
pushed  to  such  a  point  of  perfection 
that,  besides  large  shipments  made 
to  foreign  countries  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom,  there 
is  not  a  house  in  Paris,  however 
magnificent,  which  does  not  have 
some  place — either  coat  rooms  or 
still  more  personal  rooms — covered 
with  paper  and  decorated  with  it." 

This  was  a  triumph  for  Papillon. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  tapestries 
had  been  the  preferred  wall  cover- 
ings, partly  because  they  could  be 
easily  transplanted  and  were  car- 
ried about  with  the  few  rare  pieces 
of  furniture  that  always  accom- 
panied a  family  when  it  moved 
from  place  to  place.  In  the  15th 
century  some  tapestries  were  re- 
placed with  stamped  leather  on 
walls,  which  were  found  to  give  a 
cooler  effect  in  Summer.  In  the 
early  17th  century,  rich  brocades 
and  damasks  had  covered  the  walls. 
And  now  Jean  Papillon,  through 
sheer  mastery  of  craftmanship, 
made  so  flimsy  a  stuff  as  paper  a 
rival  of  these  sumptuous  wall  hang- 
ings. 

Wall  paper  still  had  ahead  of  it 
a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
charming  silks  and  satins  which  the 
18th  century  chose  to  put  on  walls, 
but  we   shall   see   how   cleverly   it 


used  their  very  designs  as  its  most 
powerful  weapon.  At  least  its 
vogue  was  now  established  and  it 
demanded  consideration  as  a  wall 
covering.  Jean  Papillon  had  ac- 
complished that. 

Like  all  the  old  Dominotiers, 
Papillon  still  painted  his  outline 
in  black,  and  colored,  or  "illumi- 
nated," it  just  as  his  predecessors 
had  done.  He  employed,  however, 
several  methods  of  his  own  which 
necessitated  some  changes  in  the 
manner  of  printing. 

Why  Papillon  used  such  very 
large  blocks  we  do  not  know.  It 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  facility  of  matching  up  his  de- 
signs. But  the  fact  remains  that 
some  of  his  blocks  measured  as 
much  as  three  feet  in  length.  Their 
weight  must  have  been  enormous. 

Fitting  these  blocks  into  the 
small  presses  allowed  to  the  Domi- 
notiers was  an  impossibility.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  could  be 
printed  was  to  lay  them  on  the 
table  face  up  and  use  a  hand  roller 
or  a  mallet  to  obtain  an  impression. 
This  was  the  method  used  by  Pa- 
pillon pere  and  his  imitators,  which 
lasted  until  1766. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Papillon's  custom  always  to  draw 
a  design  directly  on  the  wood  block 
itself.  Sometimes  the  design  was 
first  done  on  paper,  like  those  of 
the  old  Dominotiers;  by  a  calc  the 
outline  was  put  on  the  block,  and  a 
translation  made  of  the  orij  nal 
design. 

Papillon's  son,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Wood  Engraving,  tells  many  curi- 
ous facts  that  we  may  presume  he 
first  learned  in  his  father's  atelier. 
One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
block  is  affected  in  winter  by  the 
warmth  of  the  workman's  breath, 
as  he  bends  over  his  work.  He  is 
advised  to  wear  a  mouth  pad  or 
mask  while  doing  his  engraving. 
Jean  Michel  also  gives  many  rules 
for  preventing  eye-strain,  and  dis- 
cusses at  length  the  question  of  an 
engraver's  health,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  is  advised  to  walk  a  cer- 
tain distance  each  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
intelligent  Papillon  did  not  make 
some  experiments  in  printing  in 
color  from  wood  blocks.  Jean 
Michel,  however,  does  not  mention 
any  such  attempts — in  fact,  he  al- 
ways speaks  of  his  father's  papers 
as  "illuminated."  Yet  in  1750  we 
find  one  of  Papillon's  chief  ap- 
prentices, named  Jacques  Chauvau, 
making  a  great  success  of  paper 
printed  in  several  colors  from  su- 
perimposed wood  blocks.  Jean 
Michel  says  of  these  papers  they 
are  printed  in  oil  colors,  and  can 
resist  water  and  dampness  without 
damage.  Boulard  also,  living  on 
the  Quay  de  Geyres  next  to  the 
Pont  au  Change,  began  to  print 
papers  in  colors  and  was  responsible 
for  their  being  manufactured  in 
Chartres  and  in  Orleans.  "These 
{Continued  on  page  81) 
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table  will  cancel  the  charm  of  an 
Adam  drawing  room.  But  the 
decorator  has  always  in  his  mind 
the  question  of  scale,  and  so  his 
walls  in  design  and  color  fit  the 
room,  his  rugs  or  carpet  remain 
in  the  background  as  they  should. 
And  as  you  look  from  one  room 
to  another,  although  they  may  be 
quite  different  in  intention,  there 
is  a  pleasant  feeling  that  if  the 
wall  were  only  a  Japanese  screen 
which  could  be  taken  away,  no 
sense  of  confusion  would  ensue. 

More  and  more  in  the  Ameri- 
can home,  whether  the  rooms  are 
dominated  by  period  influence  or 
essentially  modern,  the  question  of 
ceilings  and  walls  are  becoming  a 
matter  of  profound  consideration. 
In  the  more  modern  room  ceilings 
are  kept  plain,  or  decorated  with 
monochrome  designs.  Elaborately 
patterned  ceilings  are  reserved  for 
period  rooms,  and  these  are  being 
done  more  often  in  low  relief. 
Here  again  the  question  of  scale 
comes  in.  A  ceiling  must  not 
hang  heavily  over  a  room.  Har- 
mony cannot  exist  unless  each  de- 
tail of  the  room  has  right  form, 
color  and  quality  and  scale. 

The  decorating  of  the  walls  in 
modern  homes  is  careful  considered 
from  the  very  beginning.  In  great 
houses  tapestries  and  collections  of 
oil  paintings  and  decorated  panels 
find  their  place,  but  they  must  be 
selected  in  relation  to  furniture  and 
rugs,  in  relation  tcf  the  great  en- 
;  trance  hall  and  stairway.  In  even 
the  most  luxurious  apartment,  how- 
ever, the  walls  must  be  kept  in  the 
background.  Once  a  moderate 
sized  room  is  dominated  by  ceiling 
or  wall,  all  sense  of  peace  is  lost. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  lover 
of  beauty  that  a  renewed  apprecia- 
tion of  pictures  as  wall  decoration 
is  coming  into  existence.  Although, 
of  course,  some  rooms  demand  the 
wall  that  is  a  background  for  their 
period,  the  modern  rooms  are  more 
often  than  not  made  delightful  by 
the  personal  quality  involved  in 
carefully  selected  paintings,  etch- 
ings or  lithographs ;  of  course,  al- 
ways united  to  the  scale  of  the 
room  and  furniture. 

Modern  artists,  in  Europe  and 
particularly  in  America,  are  paint- 
ing "easel  pictures"  that  may  be 
beautifully  incorporated  into  the 
scheme  of  home  decoration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  that 
some  of  the  most  definitely  modern 
paintings  are  richly  in  harmony 
with  the  finest  of  antique  furni- 
ture. For  the  apartment,  unless 
it  is  of  exceptional  size  and  mag- 
%  nificence,  the  decorator  is  more 
apt  to  suggest  water  colors,  lith- 
ographs, etchings,  monotypes,  and 
these  are  being  produced  today  in 
this   country  of  a   genuine   charm 


and  value,  at  not  impossible 
prices.  Naturally  the  picture 
decoration  for  the  wall  cannot  be 
selected  at  a  glance.  Here  in 
America  we  are  beginning  to 
create  small  collections,  and  many 
people  who  have  great  houses  or 
luxurious  apartments  have  already 
on  hand  the  nucleus  of  a  collec- 
tion of  oil  paintings  or  litho- 
graphs or  etchings,  sometimes  ex- 
clusively American,  sometimes  in- 
ternational ;  and  these  small,  per- 
sonal picture  collections  should  al- 
ways be  taken  into  consideration 
at  the  start  of  house  furnishing. 
For  those  who  are  beginning 
anew  the  joys  of  homemaking 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  selection 
of  every  variety  of  paintings  and 
black  and  white  pictures  among 
the  dealers  of  this  city.  Foreign 
collections  are  being  brought  to 
this  country  for  sale  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  every  season  finds 
the  American  artist  more  widely 
and  justly  recognized. 

There  is  a  delightful  opportunity 
for  variation  in  decoration  in  fur- 
nishing the  guest  rooms.  Here  we 
may  allow  ourselves  a  little  gaiety, 
more  originality,  because  there  are 
no  prerequisites  for  the  guest  room 
except  the  good  mattress.  Beyond 
this  we  may  indulge  our  fancy  for 
the  novel  and  the  whimsical.  The 
guest  will  not  stay  long  enough  to 
grow  tired  of  the  fantastic  room, 
and  will  for  a  few  days  or  weeks 
vastly  enjoy  its  freshness. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  floor  decoration,  like  that 
of  the  walls,  must  serve  as  a  back- 
ground. The  exposed  floor  must 
never  rise  past  the  rug  and  claim 
individual  attention.  If  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  scheme  of 
the  woodwork  and  with  the  wood 
of  the  furniture,  this  will  be  im- 
possible. The  actual  floor  must 
be  kept  down.  This  allows  for  a 
rich  play  of  fancy  in  selecting  rugs. 
The  genuine  antique  fits  in  with 
almost  any  modified  period,  as  does 
the  one-tone  velvet  carpet.  Also 
there  are  modern  rugs,  reproduc- 
tions from  the  great  ages  of  weav- 
ing, and  really  excellent  modern 
designs  in  varied  textures  and  color 
combinations. 

We  should  "build"  our  rooms 
and  their  fittings  as  we  build  our 
houses,  as  we  build  our  gardens; 
in  other  words  we  should  keep  the 
sense  of  beauty  always  in  mind,  we 
should  make  sure  that  harmony  is 
going  to  exist  through  an  under- 
stand of  scale  and  form ;  we  should 
avoid  incongruities,  and  keep  the 
individual  note  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible without  marring  the  ensemble. 
I  think  it  was  Sheraton  who  said : 
"Time  and  fashion  change  all 
things;  but  that  which  is  founded 
on  geometry  and  true  science  re- 
mains unalterable." 


By    GEORGE   LELAND    HUNTER 

Author  of  Decorative  Textiles,  etc.,  etc. 


Over  Nine  Hundred  Illustrations 
of  the  World's  Most  Famous  Fur- 
niture. 30  Remarkably  Beautiful 
Color  Plates.  450  pages  in  Halftone. 

This  book  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  interior  decorator,  architect,  furni- 
ture manufacturer,  dealer  or  salesman 
and     will     be     wanted    by    connoisseurs. 

The  edition  is  strictly  lim- 
ited. Like  its  companion  vol- 
ume "Decorative  Textiles"  it 
will  soon  be  exhausted  and 
copies  then  command  a  high 
premium. 

This  is  unquestionably  the 
most  comprehensive  book  on  fur- 
niture ever  issued.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough treatment  by  an  authority 
of  the  decorative  furniture  of  all 
periods,  from  early  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
the  only  book  to  present  ade- 
quately the  furniture  of  early 
Egypt.  The  text  supplies  a  de- 
scriptive background  and  develops 
the  historical  sequence  of  furni- 
ture design,  accentuating  rela- 
tions never  before  made  clear. 
The  furniture  described  includes 
high  class  walnut,  mahogany  and 
satinwood  as  well  as  that  lac- 
quered, painted  and  gilded. 

$25.00  at  all  bookstores 


J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY, 
227    South    Sixth    Street, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Dept.   A.   D.    12. 
Please    send    me    fully   illustrated    prospectus    of    Hunter's    DECO- 
RATIVE  FURNITURE,  price  $25.00. 
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All  About  Old  and  New  Clocks 
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Tour  Qharacter  Is  Expressed 
in  the  Home  Tou  Huild 

USUALLY  a  house  is  built  for  a 
lifetime  and  into  its  structure  are 
built  all  of  a  man's  ideals  of  home. 
This  home  may  be  small  and  unpre- 
tentious, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  his 
castle  and  reflects  the  individuality — 
the  character  of  the  man. 

By  building  with  Indiana  Limestone 
you  build  not  only  for  a  lifetime,  but 
for  generations  to  come.  And  in  that 
house  can  be  expressed  your  every 
ideal  of  beauty,  of  reposeful  dignity, 
and  of  the  future  home  of  your  race. 

For  Indiana  Limestone  construction 
endures  through  the  ages  and  is  always 
beautiful.  Its  moderate  cost,  too,  makes 
its  use  equally  desirable  for  a  small 
home  or  for  an  elaborate  mansion. 


Our  interesting  booklet  which  tells 
the  story  of  Indiana  Limestone 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request- 


Indiana  LimestoneQuarrymen's  Association 
Box  K-778     «     Bedford,  Indiana 


sun.  They  became  extremely 
ornate,  the  designs  representing 
flowers,  foliage,  portrait  figures 
and  so  on.  These  were  followed 
by  the  lyre  shaped  clock  case, 
bronze  and  marble  mantel  clocks 
and  wonderful  porcelain  cases. 

Decorative  art  in  France  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  conforming  in  clocks  to  the 
extravagant  demand  for  the  most 
sumptuous  in  furniture.  Novelty 
was  the  aim  of  even  the  most 
worthy  artists  and  they  tried  to 
outdo  one  another  in  ornamental 
excesses.  At  this  time  might  be 
found  designs- of  shells,  palms  and 
other  foliage  curiously  twisted  and 
intertwined  in  grotesque  curves. 
The  avoidence  of  anything  like 
symmetry  added  to  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  some  of  the  results.  By 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV 
the  immoderation  suffered  a  re- 
action, and  simpler  designs  were 
once  more  the  rule. 

In  the  meantime  the  influence 
of  Charles  Andre  Boulle  left  its 
mark  for  a  period  of  years.  Born 
in  Paris  in  1642,  he  became  cele- 
brated there  as  a  chaser  and  in- 
layer.  Louis  XIV  thirty  years 
later  allotted  to  him  rooms  at  the 
Louvre  where  his  inlay  work  of 
brass,  tortoise-shell  and  other  ma- 
terials became  an  effective  and 
highly  popular  adornment.  Boulle 
work  was  carried  on  by  other 
craftsmen  sixty  years  after  the 
originator  ceased  his  efforts. 
Often  for  contrast  the  arrange- 
ment of  materials  differed  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  piece. 
If  on  the  front,  the  outline  was  of 
shell  with  a  design  inlaid  with 
metal,  the  sides  might  be  metal 
inlaid  with  shell.  There  were  of 
course  endless  variations. 

Simultaneous  with  the  vogue  of 
ultra  decorated  cases,  cartel  clocks 
came  to  France.  Any  clock  fixed 
against  a  wall  or  ceiling  by  means 
of  a  bracket,  and  having  a  shape 
either  round  or  oval,  together 
with  pointed  converging  ends, 
came  to  be  known  by  this  name. 
While  they  were  usually  of 
bronze,  it  was  customary  to  see 
them  of  wood,  heavily  gilded,  as 
well.  They  were  graceful  in  form 
and  pleasing  adornments.  Small 
clocks  of  the  same  shape  and  of  a 
size  to  be  readily  fastened  on  the 
inside  of  the  bed  curtain  were 
designated  Cartels  de  Chevet. 
These  were  furnished  with  watch 
movements,  the  cases  being  of 
brass  or  wood  with  the  usual  full 
quota  of  decorative  figures.  Many 
were  of  the  combined  shell  and 
leaf  type  referred  to  above,  and 
they  were  popular  until  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

During  the  Louis  XV  period 
the  drawing  room  clock,  richly 
chased  and  elaborately  ornament- 
ed in  conformity  with  the  times,, 
was  also  known.  Mantel  clocks 
were    likewise   introduced    at    this 


period.  Before  this  they  had  al- 
ways been  supported  by  a  long 
case,  pedestal  or  bracket,  while 
chamber  clocks  hung  upon  the 
wall  on  a  nail.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI  these  were  much  de- 
veloped. Mantel  clocks  of  white 
marble  and  bronze  became  a  cus- 
tomary combination,  and  the  mi- 
nutest detail  is  brought  out  in  the 
style  of  serious  craftsmanship. 
There  were  also  fine  mantel  clocks 
of  glass  and  alabaster,  and  less 
ornate  ones  of  marble  or  onyx. 
Glass  domes  protected  the  best  of 
these.  A  little  later,  under  Na- 
poleon, after  his  intervention  in 
Italy  and  his  return  to  France, 
something  of  more  classic  severity 
was  introduced  in  court  and  do- 
mestic circles. 

For  a  while  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, clock  cases  of  exquisite  por- 
celain were  made  in  Dresden, 
Sevres,  and  elsewhere.  Those 
done  in  France  were  particularly 
beautiful.  In  Louis  XV.'s  day 
they  were  ornamented  with  figure 
subjects  and  scenery  taken  from 
pictures  by  Watteau,  Lancret  and 
other  artists.  Their  fragility  caus- 
ed the  destruction  of  the  porcelain 
clocks  and  they  were  not  found 
practicable  for  long  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  back  plates  of  clocks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century 
were  also  engraved,  sometimes 
with  considerable  beauty  and  <rli- 
cacy.  The  engraved  back  plate 
was,  of  course,  an  added  item  in 
the  expense  of  a  timepiece  and 
was  soon  abolished.  Its  continued 
use,  however,  would  have  spared 
us  the  sight  of  the  usual  bare  and 
uncompleted  aspect  of  the  clock  as 
we  see  it  when  it  stands  in  front 
of  a  mirror  on  the  overmantel  or 
elsewhere. 

By  the  early  seventeen  hundreds 
in  America,  there  was  activity 
among  clock-makers  in  Plymouth 
and  elsewhere.  Tall  clocks  with 
plain  cases  and  wooden  works 
were  made,  the  workmanship  im- 
proving as  the  years  advanced. 
The  art  reached  its  best  expression 
just  before  the  Revolution,  and 
then  suffered  as  did  everything 
with  the  stress  of  war.  Inexpen- 
sive woods  and  absence  of  adorn- 
ment were  characteristic.  Often 
clockmakers  made  only  the  works, 
to  be  sold  around  the  country  by 
peddlers,  and  local  cabinetmakers 
encased  them.  Connecticut,  due 
to  the  activities  of  Eli  Terry, 
James  Harrison,  of  Waterbury, 
Seth  Thomas,  and  Silas  Hoadley, 
soon  became  a  centre  for  the 
manufacture  of  clocks.  The  Wil- 
lard  brothers  in  Massachusetts 
were  also  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  industry.  There  were  ma- 
hogany shelf  or  bracket  clocks  t 
some  twenty  -  six  inches  tall. 
Others  were  two  or  three  feet 
high. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Reception  Room — The  Rosenbach  Qalleries 


An  Important 
Assemblage  of 
Old  English 
Furniture 


Antique  Furniture 

Rare  Books 

Prints 

Tapestries 

Interior  Decorations 

Objets  d'Art 


The  ROSENBACH  GALLERIES 


1320  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


273  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


h 


The  Society  of 'zArts  and  Qrafts 

Boston 

Announces  the  Opening  of  a  New  York 
Salesroom 

where  the  work  of  leading  American  craftsmen  will  be 
constantly  on  display.  Exclusive  designs  in  hand-wrought 
silver,  jewelry,  pewter,  copper,  textiles,  mirrors,  pottery, 
glass,  etc. 

Every  object  in  both  shops  has  had  the  approval  of  a 
competent  committee    and   is   unobtainable  elsewhere. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  WITH  REAL 
DISTINCTION 

New  York,  7  West  56th  Street 
Boston,  9  Park  Street 


Its  owner 


Dhe 


Stormoguide  2554, 
as  illustrated,  has 
a  5 -inch  silvered 
metal  dial  set  in 
a  7  -  inch  frame, 
mahogany  stand, 
14 '/a  inches  wide 
at  base.  Highly 
polished. 
Price  -   $50.00 


becomes  his 
own  weather  forecaster 

The  dial  gives  all  advance  weather  prob- 
abilities simple  as  a  good  clock  tells  time. 
Confusing  weather  words  "fair,  change,  stormy," 
eliminated. 

This   weather  mentor  makes  an   acceptable  gift   for  your 
friend's  home,  an  invaluable  equipment  for  your  own.    Dec- 
orative with   its  exquisitely  finished  mahogany   frame  and 
graceful  lines  but  more— theperformance  of  a  weather  service. 
If  for  any  reason  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
a  Stormogiude  one  will  be  sent  direct   upon  receipt 
of  price  —  postpaid   and   safe    delivery    guaranteed. 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Taylor  Instrume, 


■  uanaaian  Plant:    i  io-i  \i  Church  Street,   loronto 

#■»    l/~^f~\C^  There's  a  Tyccs  or  Tarter  Tern  jierature  Instrument  for  Every  Purpose 

y     Stormoguide 


WEATHER 

in  gold,  non-teel: 
Barometer,  Foot 
of    Cloudland    ai 


e.  LOU  page 
subjects,   ' 
Iumidity, 
Compass, 


IVactir.-i 
Lffect  on 
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The  Art  of  the  Orient 

ANIMALS 
IN  CHINESE  ART 

By  H.  D'Ardenne  de  Tizac 


With  animals  for  subjects  the  old  Chinese  not  only  created 
a  significant  art  form  but  built  about  them  a  fascinating 
and  intricate  religious  symbolism  which  has  endured 
through  the  ages.  No  student  or  lover  of  things  Chinese 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which  is  valuable  both 
aesthetically  and  culturally  $30.00 

ORIENTAL  COSTUMES 

Their  Style  and  Colors 

By  Max  Tilke 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  fantastically  beautiful  costumes 
of  the  Orient,  with  130  full-page  illustrations — in  color. 
The  author  carefully  gathered  these  reproductions  after 
a  painstaking  search  through  the  bazaars  and  in  some 
cases  private  collections  of  the  East.  They  are  of  ex- 
traordinary value  to  the  designer  or  collector  $20.00 

PICTURESQUE  CHINA 

By  Ernst  Boerschman 

Authority  on  Chinese  Art 

A  beautifully  bound  volume,  profusely  illustrated,  in 
rotogravure,  with  a  comprehensive  descriptive  text.  All 
the  wonder  and  mystery  of  old  China,  once  the  cultural 
center  of  the  universe,  is  here  depicted.  Uniform  with 
Picturesque  Spain  $6.00 

At  All  Bookstores 

BRENTANO'S 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW  YORK 
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A  Gossip  on  Miss  West  and  Mr. 


Maugh 


am 
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States  whose  mind  is  on  the  same 
upper  plane  as  his,  but  that  with 
me  he  was  so  much  at  ease  that 
he  could  talk  without  the  painful 
effort  talking  to  strangers  mostly 
is  to  him.  Mr.  Maugham  stut- 
ters. He  is  shy,  extremely  re- 
served, and  he  gives  one  at  first 
a  sense  of  his  being  a  very  lonely 
person,  self-isolated,  a  hermit  of 
the  spirit.  In  casual  contacts  he 
usually  stutters  so  painfully  that 
he  can  with  great  difficulty  get  out 
only  a  very  few  words.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  .1  .was  introduced  to 
him  in  a  bookshop  in  Chicago  and 
I  stifled  even  my  desire  to  tell  him 
that  I  though  his  novel,  "Of 
Human  Bondage,"  is  one  of  the 
great  novels  of  our  time,  or 
for   that   matter,    any   time. 

His  early  struggles  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  literature  were  bitter. 
He  wrote  plays  for  eleven  years 
before  one  was  produced  and  it  is 
through  his  plays  only  that  he  was 
able  to  make  enough  to  live  on 
until  he  was  passed  forty.  "Of 
Human  Bondage,"  he  told  me  is  a 
faithful  record  of  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  He  says  he  has 
little  or  no  inventive  faculty;  that 
when  he  has  tried  to  invent  a  story 
he  has  failed  as  in  the  case  of 
"The  Making  of  a  Saint"  (a  me- 
dieval romance  written  at  twenty 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  critic, 
Andrew  Lang)  ;  and  that  in  his 
other  books  he  has  only  put  down 
what  he  has  seen  or  felt.  "Mrs. 
Craddock,"  a  novel  of  great  power 
and  fine  workmanship,  which  is  an 
English  "Madame  Bovary"  writ- 
ten with  sympathy  for  the  woman's 
side  of  the  story,  was  according  to 
Mr.  Maugham  a  story  he  saw  en- 
acted before  his  eyes  as  a  young 
man.  "Lisa  of  Lambeth"  is 
straight  out  of  his  experiences  as 
a  hospital  interne  in  London. 
Those  who  have  read  "Of  Human 
Bondage"  will  recall  that  the  germ 
of  the  theme  for  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence"  is  embedded  in  one  of 
the  Paris  scenes  of  that  great 
drama.  Mr.  Maugham  wrote 
"The  Moon  and  Sixpence"  in  hos- 
pital after  he  had  developed 
tuberculosis  in  Russia  during  the 
war.  "I  wanted  to  write  a  book 
entirely  to  please  myself,"  he  said. 
"And  no  one  was  more  surprised 
than  I  when  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  greatest  financial  success  I 
have  ever  had,  the  one  book 
which  advanced  my  royalties  and 
created  a  demand  for  my  stories. 
The  book  has  a  disagreeable  per- 
son, a  real  blackguard,  as  the  chief 
character,  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Strickland  are  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  hatred  or 
disgust  of  women.  The  novel  has 
no  sweetness  or  light  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  sort  of  pap  the 
great  reading  public  demands. 
Yet  it  was  a  success,  and  I  can't 
keep  from  wondering  at  it." 
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Mr.  Maugham  found  the  story 
for  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence,"  of 
course,  in  the  life  of  Gauguin  and 
in  the  legends  connected  with  his 
extraordinary  career  in  Paris  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  novel 
does  not  allow  Gauguin's  career 
accurately,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should.  The  novel  was 
merely  suggested  by  Gauguin's 
career.  It  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  biography.  For  all  that,  despite 
the  carping  of  critics,  I  suspect 
that  the  artist's  spirit  as  Mr. 
Maugham  depicted  it  in  Strick- 
land is  closer  to  the  artist's  spirit 
as  it  existed  in  Gauguin  than  the 
ghost  evoked  by  the  veristic  biog- 
raphies of  the  painter. 

"I  try  in  my  work,"  said  Mr. 
Maugham,  "to  write  as  simply 
and  as  clearly  as  possible.  I 
haven't  much  talent  for  word 
ornament  and  I  don't  like  it. 
When  I  find  that  I  have  made  a 
phrase  which  is  more  interesting 
as  a  phrase  than  as  an  expression 
of  what  I  have  in  mind,  I  change 
it.  In  my  youth  there  were  held 
up  as  two  great  stylists  whom  all 
young  men  who  wanted  to  write 
should  copy,  the  very  precious  and 
involved  writers,  Walter  Pater 
and  George  Meredith.  These 
writers  are  next  to  unreadable 
now.  The  life  of  a  book  is  short 
enough  in  all  conscience  withfut 
a  writer's  deliberately  shortening 
it  by  stylistic  idiosyncracies  of  one 
generation  with  which  the  next 
generation  will  have  no  sympathy. 
My  favorites  among  the  English 
prose  writers  are  Swift,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Addison,  Dryden  and 
Hazlitt — all  of  them  men  who 
are  as  readable  today  as  they  were 
in  their  own  time  because  they 
wrote  directly,  forcibly,  clearly, 
simply. 

"From  the  great  body  of  work 
which  every  writer  turns  out,  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  it,  some- 
times only  one  book,  or  only  part 
of  one  book,  survives.  We  must 
judge  that  writer  by  his  best  work. 
In  England  a  novelist  who  tries 
to  make  a  living  by  his  pen  must 
turn  out  a  novel  every  year  or  he 
will  starve.  This  means  that 
during  his  creative  period  he  must 
write  a  great  deal  of  stuff  which 
posterity  will  forget.  In  England 
it  is  very  difficult  to  earn  a  living 
as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Maugham,  who  is  forty- 
seven,  says  that  he  has  reached  the 
period  of  life  when  he  wishes  to 
write  essays.  "That  means,"  he 
said,  "that  I  am  beginning  to  think 
about  life  rather  than  to  feel  it.  It 
is  a  sign  of  age  to  wish  to  write 
essays.  It  means  that  the  emo- 
tions are  no  longer  as  capable  of 
stimulation  as  they  once  were.  It 
means  that  I  am  withdrawing  to 
the  side-lines  of  life  and  taking  up 
the  point  of  view  of  a  spectator." 
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lire  is  that  although  people  are 
very  much  interested  in  art,  study- 
ing it,  reading  about  it,  going  to 
the  museums  and  looking  at  it, 
they  really  do  not  learn  anything 
about  it.  It  is  only  by  living  with 
objects  of  art  and  handling  them 
that  one  acquires  a  real  knowledge 
and  love  for  them." 

The  Practical  Side  of  the  N.  Y. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  is  ac- 
complishing so  much  in  supple- 
menting art  education  in  New 
York  that  it  seems  eminently  worth 
while  to  indicate  some  of  the 
December  work.  When  we  realize 
that  equally  important  work  is 
being  done  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter  months  we  gain  some  im- 
pression of  how  much  it  accom- 
plishes beyond  the  usual  purpose  of 
showing  interesting  works  of  art. 

During  December  there  will  also 
be  special  exhibitions — The  James 
F.  Ballard  Collection  of  Ori- 
ental Rugs,  Gallery  D  6;  Prints 
by  Scotch,  English  and  Ameri- 
can Contemporaries  and  De- 
signs for  Ornament  before  1800, 
Print  Galleries;  Chinese  Paintings, 
Gallery  H  11.  In  addition  to  the 
work  already  sited  there  are  study 
hours  for  people  of  various  inter- 
ests, especially  for  those  con- 
cerned in  designing  and  manufac- 
turing. Other  time  is  given  to 
helping  people  to  understand  how 
to  use  the  Museum.  The  study 
hours  are  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Tj)fe  Metropolitan  Museum 
■  also  serves  the  public  by  going 
very  deeply  into  the  question  of 
the  producing  art  industries  and 
an  annual  exhibition  is  held  to 
•  show  how  the  trades  use  the  Mu- 
seum's resources  and  services. 

Vocational  Education.  Voca- 
tional education  is  interesting  this 
country  more  widely  than  ever 
before.  In  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember will  take  place  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Society 
for  Vocational  Education.  There 
will  be  meetings,  conferences  and 
discussions  on  commercial  educa- 
tion, retail  education,  training  in 
industry,  cooperative  apprentice 
training,  continuation  schools, 
evening  vocational  schools,  home- 
making  education,  agricultural  ed- 
ucation, industrial  rehabilitation, 
training  of  vocational  teachers,  in- 
dustrial and  technical  education, 
and  cooperative  vocational  courses. 

An  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  visit  vocational  schools,  indus- 
trial plants  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments. Those  attending  will 
be  able  to  see  the  work  being  done 
in  unit  trade  schools,  continua- 
tion schools,  technical  schools,  ag- 
ricultural, evening  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  home-making  schools, 
teaching  in  store  classes,  in  agri- 
cultural teacher-training  centers, 
j  in  office  classes,  in  day  and  eve- 
ning teacher-training  centers  and 
in  home-making  teacher-training. 

By-Product  of  the  Work  of  the 
Brooklyn    Museum.      In    addition 
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Section  of  Show  Room,  511  West  ■(2nd  St.,  New  York  City 

TO  prevent  further  annoyance  to  my  friends  and  clients  I  take 
this  occasion  to  inform  them  that  my  new  collection  of  Genuine 
Bronze  and  Wrought  Iron  Objects  can  only  be  seen  at  the 
address  given  below.    My  brother,  Mr.  Max  Bach,  is  associated  with 
me.    Neither  of  us  is  in  any  way  connected  with  any  other  firm  trad- 
ing under  a  similar  name. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  express  my  sincerest  appreciation  to  those 
of  my  friends  who  have  so  wonderfully  responded  to  my  new  enter- 
prise and  bespeak  their  good  will  for  the  future. 

OSCAR  B.  BACH 

CRAFTSMAN  IN  METAL 

511  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  Chickering  5574 
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to  its  regular  fall  course  of  public 
lectures,  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
announces  a  special  series  of  four 
demonstration  talks  by  Paul  J. 
Woodward,  Curator  of  Decora- 
tive Art,  under  the  general  title, 
"How  to  Arrange  House  Interi- 
ors." These  lectures  aim  to  con- 
stitute a  short  course  especially  de- 
signed to  assist  in  simplifying  the 
problems  of  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  house  furnishings.  The 
practical  decoration  of  present  day 
interiors  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  actual  settings,  furniture, 
hangings  and  accessories.  The  lec- 
tures are  "The  Apartment  Living 
Room,"  "The  Town  House 
Drawing  Room,"  "The  Dining 
Room"   and   "The   Bedroom." 
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has  a  White  Steel  Cabinet 
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steel  medicine  cabinet  fin i 
enamel,  enduringly  baked 
ble  shelves  of  polished  plate 
steel,  is  easy  to 
ly  sanitary, 
prevents  its  ever 


and   is  thorough 


HESS     cabinets     retai' 


HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  HESS  WELDED  STEEL  FURNACES 
1226    TACOMA    BUILDING.    CHICAGO 


CABINETS 

^MIRRORS 
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Karpen  Furniture 

illustrated : 

BH-9390  Cabinet  and 

BH-6264  Arm  Chair 

Reproductions  of  Im- 
ported XVII  Century 
Pieces,  in  Walnut 


The  Introduction  to  a  Home 

The  hall  illustrated  above  suggests  all  the  formality  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Baronial  Palace  from  which  the  furniture 
has  been  so  minutely  reproduced.  The  style  and  balance  of 
pieces  give  the  impression  of  a  correct  introduction  to  all 
who  enter. 

Karpen  furniture  makes  many  happy  arrangements  easy  of 
achievement.  It  is  well  suited  to  express  individual  decorative 
treatments,  since  each  piece  is  built  as  a  fine  example  of  well' 
considered  artistry  and  skillful  workmanship. 

Our  book,  "Better  Homes,"  shows  you  how  the  interior  of 
your  own  home  may  be  made  to  respond  to  the  more  inter' 
esting  phases  of  modern  decoration.  This  book  contains  diagrams, 
sketches,  photographs  and  descriptions  of  color  sehemes,  and 
it  is  an  exceedingly  helpful  treatise  for  those  who  would  fur- 
nish their  homes  with  individuality  and  good  taste.  It  will  be 
mailed  upon  request.   Write  Dept.  G-I2. 

S.    KARPEN    &   BROS. 

801-811  S.  Wabash  Ave.  37th  and  Broadway 

Chicago  New  York 

Makers  of  fine  Upholstered   Furniture,    Handwoven 
Fiber,  Reed  and  Cane  Furniture,  and  Windsor  Chairs 

KARPEN 


Action    and 
Repose 


Special  Offer:  8  5x7  Photos      -      $2.00 
8  7x10      "  -        3. SO 

Miniature  Samples,  25c 
F.ntire  Set  of  Miniatures,  $1.00 

SHAW  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

44  Boylston  St.    Dept.  DI2    Boston,  Mass. 


The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries 
and  Auction  Rooms 

1924-26   CHESTNUT   STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

REED    H     WALMER     AUCTIONEER 

Weekly  Public  Sales  of 

Important  Art,  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and  Personal   Effects 

of  every  description  for  Inheritance  Tax  and  other  purposes 

Let   us  send   you   Catalogs  of  Forthcoming  Sales. 
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The  Woven  Fabrics 
of  India 

(Continued  from   page  67) 

quently  patterned  with  checks  or 
stripes,  with  narrow  borders  and 
wide  cross  bands  of  ornament. 

The  Saree,  or  woman's  plaid, 
is  the  common  dress  of  the  Hindu 
women  of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  of 
many  Mohammedans. 

The  Turban,  worn  by  Hindu 
and  frequently  by  Mohammedan, 
is  usually  twenty-five  yards  long; 
but  is  frequently  woven  sixty  yards 
in  length  with  a  proportionate 
width,  bands  of  ornamentation, 
varying  from  half  an  inch  to  sev- 
eral inches  wide,  are  woven  across 
the  ends  of  the  piece,  frequently 
supplemented  by  a  narrow  border 
running  the  length  of  the  piece. 

Colored  stripes  in  mixed  fabrics 
of  silk  and  wool  are  common,  the 
colors  being  green  and  crimson,  or 
yellow  and  crimson,  with  delicate 
patterning  of  floral  forms;  these 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient 
of  Indian  fabrics. 

Among  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan upper  classes,  costumes  cut 
from  the  woven  piece  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  European  made- 
up  garment  are  worn ;  a  style  that 
dates  back  to  the  Mohammedan 
invasion,  and  was  sometimes  fol- 
lowed, though  reluctantly,  by  the 
Hindus.  These  garments  of  silk, 
or  cotton,  or  silk  interwoven  with 
gold  and  silver,  like  the  Hindu 
cotton  fabrics,  are  invariably  rich- 
ly brocaded  with  pattern.  The 
beautiful  kincobs  are  represjftta- 
tive  of  these  brocaded  patterns. 

The  characteristic  feature  of 
Indian  patterning  is  the  typical 
Mohammedan  division  into  defi- 
nite ornamental  spaces  or  shapes, 
which  are  filled  with  a  decorative 
treatment  of  floral  forms,  such  as 
the  Date  or  Horn,  the  Pine,  the 
Iris,  the  Lotus,  and  the  Rosette. 
The  pine  is  treated  occasionally 
as  a  single  flower,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  a  cluster  of  flowers, 
which  still  retains  the  distinctive 
form  of  the  pine. 

This  decorative  representation 
of  the  inflorescence  of  plants  and 
trees,  selected,  doubtless,  for  their 
significance  as  symbols  of  life,  is 
typical  not  only  of  Indian,  but  of 
all  Eastern  art,  differing  only  in 
the  mode  of  interpretation  and 
arrangement  of  pattern. 

In  Indian  art,  symmetry  and 
alternation  play  an  important  part 
in  the  arrangement  of  pattern, 
with  a  somewhat  conventional  or 
formal  treatment  of  the  floral 
forms,  as  compared  with  a  franker 
interpretation  in  Persian  art. 

The  Siamese  textile  designs 
frequently  correspond  in  type  with 
those  of  India,  but  with  a  greater 
insistence  upon  the  triangle  and 
diagonal  line  in  patterned  fabrics. 

The  great  development  of  In- 
dian cotton  printing  during  the 
16th  to  19th  centuries  has  natu- 
rally caused  many  fine  representa- 
tive examples  of  Indian  design  to 
be  produced  in  that  class  of  fabric. 
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"The  House  of  Old  Fabrics'' 


p7[  NTIQUE  materials 
/  1  of  every  descrip- 
tion, old  Tassels  and 
Galoons  a  specialty. 
Also  Genuine  Spanish 
Furniture  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 


Carvalho     Brothers  520  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Sleep  an  hour  longer 
on  cold  mornings 


an  feel  kindly  toward  his  heating  plani 
when  it  routs  him  out  of  bed  to  fix  the  fire  before  it'; 
time  to  get  up?  Modernize  \our  heat 
stall  a  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator.  Then 
have  your  sleep  out  while  the  he 

in  the  morning.  Punctually,  at  the  time  indicated  on 
the  thermostat,  the  drafts  and  dampers  will  automa- 
tically open.  When  you  get  up  the  house  will  be 
comfortable  — a  result  of  modern  hearing  plant 
regulation. 

Besides  giving  you  comfort,  convenience  and  con- 
sistent, healthful  heat,  the  "Minneapolis "saves  from 
Ja  to  U  on  your  fuel  bill,  by  preventing  spasi 

underheating.   It  is  a  scientifically  accurate 

Used  with  any  type  of  heating  system,  warm  air,  hot 
And  with  any  fuel -coal, 
ndard  equipment 
on  the  leading  makes  of  oil  burners.  Ask  any  heat- 
ing contractor  about  the  "Minneapolis"  or  write 
for  free  booklet,  "The  Convenience  of  Comfort." 

The  Minneapolis   Heat   Regulator  Co. 

1780  Fourth  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Service  branches  in  principal  cities 
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Rookwood  lamp  in  mirror  black  glaze  with  jade  green 
mounting  and  shade. 


POTTERY    AND    TILES 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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More  Book  Reviews 


Qasifcoua 


Announce  the  return  of  their  buyer  with  an 
exceptionally  interesting  collection  of  Italian 
wares  for  Christmas.  The  new  arrivals  in- 
clude leather  goods,  calendars,  alabaster 
cigarette  boxes  and  many  other  pieces  suit- 
able for  gifts. 

No  Catalogues 

338-342     Boylston     Street 
BOSTON 


An  Unusual  Wall  Bracket  Design 
in  Antique  Bronze 

1  11 

V 
\ 
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STAMAN   &   DICKEY   CO. 

Decorative  Lighting  Specialties 
1 13  So.  16th  St.                                          Philadelphia,  Pa. 

By  M.  F.  R. 


Remembered    Yesterdays.     By 

Robert      Underwood      Johnson. 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

TPHE  first  impression  that  one 
has  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  a 
very  pleasant,  friendly  book,  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  life 
very  much  indeed.  He  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  even  being  a  little 
child  and  that  is  more  than  many 
writers  can  say  with  enthusiasm. 
In  his  preface  Mr.  Johnson  says 
that  "he  bears  no  man  ill-will,  is 
in  fact  a  poor  hater,"  and  this 
charming,  aimable  characteristic 
you  find  throughout  the  book.  He 
speaks  with  pleasant  consideration 
of  his  relatives,  of  going  to  Sun- 
day school,  of  undressing  to  go  to 
bed  in  a  frosty  farmhouse  room 
and  all  as  though  it  were  a  part 
of  amusing  childhood  days  and 
when,  later  in  life,  he  tells  you 
about  his  friendship  with  Mark 
Twain,  visiting  the  Robert  Brown- 
ings in  Italy,  working  on  commit- 
tees with  Beckwith,  and  Gilder 
and  McDowell,  returning  to  his 
beloved  Italy  as  ambassador,  at- 
tending royal  functions  in  his 
honor,  you  feel  the  same,  quiet, 
gentle  enjoyment  of  all  the  good 
things  this  very  kind  world  has 
put  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  lived  through 
a  very  interesting  phase  of  social 
and  political  life  in  this  country. 
He  was  for  years  on  The  Century 
as  we  all  know,  with  that  fine 
American,  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, who  worked  not  only  to  get 
out  a  readable,  seriously  excellent 
magazine,  but  who  was  interested 
in  the  betterment  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  America,  who  worked 
for  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  our  authors  here  and 
abroad  and  who  was  a  part  of 
literary  progress  during  the  years 
that  Mr.  Johnson  knew  him  so 
well.  As  The  Century  under 
their  administration  was  one  of  the 
few  literary  authorities  Mr.  John- 
son naturally  came  in  touch  with 
the  great  writers  of  this  country 
and  also  of  England,  France  and 
Italy. 

His  interest  in  life,  one  realizes, 
is  very  far-reaching.  The  better- 
ing of  living  conditions  for  the 
poor,  the  saving  of  American  for- 
ests; in  fact,  everything  that 
worked  for  the  glory  of  America 
was  a  matter  of  personal  impor- 
tance to  Mr.  Johnson.  He  was 
the  sort  of  an  American,  as  was 
Mr .  Gilder,  who  regarded  the 
honor  of  their  country  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  significance.  The 
people  who  have  known  and  val- 
ued the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  would  make  too 
long  a  list  to  publish,  but  among 
them  we  can  mention  Ternina, 
the  great  Isolde;  Ysaye,  the  mar- 
velous Belgian  violininst ;  Semb- 
rich,  Modjeska,  Nazimova,  Kip- 
ling,   Galsworthy — all    of    whom 


found  companionship  and  rich 
hospitality  at  the  "Brown  House," 
as  Mr.  Johnson's  New  York  City 
house  was  called.  One  wonders 
how  Mr.  Johnson  managed  to 
have  kept  all  these  notes  for  so 
many  years,  and  then  to  associate 
them  so  fluently  in  this  all  encom- 
passing book ;  so  many  of  the  in- 
cidents might  have  seemed  unim- 
portant at  the  time  they  occurred, 
and  yet  how  harmoniously  they  fit 
in,  one  and  all,  and  round  out  this 
book  of  reminiscences  which  must 
so  deeply  touch  the  hearts  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  much  to  do 
with  the  founding  of  significant 
organization  to  which  he  has  al- 
ways given  hard  work  as  well  as 
advice.  Mr.  Stedman  called  him 
"the  materializer  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters."  It 
was  Mr.  Stedman  also  who  called 
The  Century  "the  very  life  raft 
of  our  own  authors." 

The  great  difficulty  with  this 
charming  book  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
is  to  stop  reviewing  it,  and  I  fancy 
that  he  had  something  the  same 
difficulty  when  it  came  to  ending 
his  memories,  for  it  is  a  story 
written  by  a  man  of  his  own 
cheerful  relation  to  the  world 
which  to  him  (as  well  as  to  others) 
was  full  of  interesting  political,, 
social  and  human  experiences,  rich 
friendships,  all  vitalized  by  a  pro- 
found belief  in  and  love  t  'or  his 
country. 

Three  Generations.  By  Maud 
Howe  Elliott.  Little,  Brown 
&  Company. 

ANOTHER  book  of  personal 
reminiscences  by  another  lover 
of  life.  Of  the  two  I  think  per- 
haps Mrs.  Elliott  has  the  greater 
literary  gift  though  not  as  wide  a 
range  of  association  with  life.  She 
starts  out  in  life  with  a  very  def- 
inite purpose,  just  as  her  mother 
did,  and  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  something  to  accomplish  as 
well  as  a  relish  for  life  is  apt  to 
bend  all  interest  to  furthering  one 
purpose,  rather  than  all  purposes 
to  furthering  interest  and  joy  in 
living.  I  find  in  Mrs.  Elliott's 
book  that  delightful  New  England 
quality  of  the  very  cultivated  peo- 
ple who  were  a  part  of  the  first 
great  literary  days  of  Boston  and 
that  environment.  There  is  that 
reverence  for  people  with  great 
minds  and  great  souls  that  seems 
to  belong  to  New  England  in  the 
days  of  Emerson  and  Longfellow 
and  their  confreres.  And  Mrs. 
Elliott's  reverence  is  intellectual 
rather  than  of  the  spirit.  Her 
spirit  is  forever  seeking  the  new 
ways,  new  channels  of  adventure, 
she  wants  progress  in  everythinf  | 
and  she  wants  women  to  achieve 
all  her  mother  dreamed  of  for 
them. 

(Continued  on  page  87) 
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2 and  4  E. Forty Fourttt Street 
NE  W  YORK 


U7ETZEL  are 
tailors  for  men 
desiring  to  be  groomed 
correctly  in  every  de- 
tail— it  has  ever  been 
their  privilege  to  serve 
a  distinguished  clien- 
tele. 


A  Timely  Thought 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  is   devoted   monthly   to   con- 
tributing  worthwhile    information    on    the    finest   in 
Art,    the    Drama,    Fashions,    Architecture,     Interior 
Decoration,  Home  Furnishing,  and  House  Building. 

You  no  doubt  have  friends  with  good  taste  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  publication  which  treats  of  these  subjects  in 
a  distinctive  manner. 

Let  us  suggest  a  Holiday  gift  for  such  friends — of  a  year's 
subscription  to  Arts  &  Decoration.  This  costs  $6.00  for 
one  year.  Address  your  check  to:  Circulation  Department, 
Arts  &  Decoration,  at  48  West  47th  Street,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  the  rest  promptly  for  you. 


You  mustn't  miss 

Dance  of  the  Congo  by  Chief 

Sakabona-Sonki. 


1865 


1923 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 


Furs  for  the  Holidays 

Useful  Gifts  of  Practical  Utility 
Are  Always  Appreciated 


OUR  ASSORTMENT   INCLUDES 
EVERYTHING    FASHIONABLE 

IN 

JACQUETTES,  WRAPS 
COATS  and  SCARFS 

Comparison  of  price,  quality 
and    workmanship    invited 


Particular  Attention  Is  Called  to  Our  Furs  for  Men 

Fur  and  Fur  Lined  Coats 


C.  G.  Shayne  &  Go. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Strictly  Reliable  Furs 

126  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Useful  Christmas  Gifts 


Price    $7.00    set. 


™*lfymdkerchiefs 

35a 

■^  ■  ■>■■■  Mi   V^t 

MmM     m  iMMflli  iTTTHi 

X2 1 4— Hand 

X2 1 5— Hand  Embroidered. 


FANCY    HANDKERCHIEFS 

Each 


Ladies' 

Ladles' 


SI   ill 


2.00 
Glove    size 1.75 

X2IS— Fine    Armenian    Lace.      La- 
dles'  size 1.75 

X2I7— Shadow  Work.     Ladies'  size  2.00 

X2I&—  Pine      Hand     Hemstitching. 

Ladies'    size 2.25 

X2I9—  Hand  Embroidered.     Ladies' 

size    2.50 

Glove    size 2.25 

X220— Appenzell  Cutwork.     Ladies' 


X22I—  Finer    Cut    Hems. 

Handkerchiefs 


Ladies' 


DAINTY    DESIGNS 

] 
2— Fine     Hand      Hemslilc-liinu. 


X223— Hand  Embr 

mlered. 

Ladies' 

X224— Appenzell, 

ladder 

stitch. 

X225— Appenzell, 

ladder 

stitch, 

X226— Fancy    Cut 

Hems. 

Ladies' 

X227— Fancy    Cut 

Hems. 

Ladies' 

X228— Appenzell  H 

emstitcl 

ing.  La- 

X229-- Hand  Embroidered. 

Ladies' 

Glove     size 

suitably  boxed  for  Christmas  gifts. 


t  ^LPOIxTiROTHERS 

t,ia  HOUSEHOLD   LINEN   SPECIALISTS.    ESTABLISHED  1766 

W*  JWso 387 ~jBoy-fsto?\  Stvee{,~&os1on..j,V(assacf\useHs 

TO  LONDON,  DUBLIN                  Factory:    Waringstown,  Ireland 
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The  banjo  clock  is  a  delightful 
conception  and  not  nearly  enough 
exploited.  It  is  shaped  as  its  name 
implies,  the  dial  at  the  top,  then 
a  long  stem  broadening  out  slight- 
ly at  the  base.  It  is  normally 
about  a  yard  long,  and  is  made 
to  hang  upon  a  wall.  Its  stem 
and  base  are  often  painted  with 
landscape  scenes.  The  original  of 
this  model  is  attributed  also  to  the 
Willard  brothers. 

The  shelf  or  mantel  clocks  of 
Eli  Terry  looked  like  small  grand- 
fathers. They  were  usually  found 
with  pillars  at  the  sides,  a  square 
base,  and  a  .  dial  eleven  inches 
square.  There  were  also  other 
styles,  in  which  the  front  was 
given  a  glass  door,  often  painted, 
but  sometimes  plain.  The  paint- 
ings usually  took  the  form  of  a 
landscape,  but  occasionally  a  por- 
trait was  used.  Mirrors  were  also 
used  instead  of  a  painting. 

In  early  Colonial  days  the 
"wag-on-the-wall"  was  one  of  the 
quaint  clocks.  Clock  works  were 
imported  from  Holland  without 
any  cases  so  that  space  in  trans- 
portation might  be  conserved. 
Sometimes  they  were  encased  after 
their  arrival,  but  just  as  often  they 
were  hung  without,  and  received 
their  name  from  this  fact.  The 
dials  were  of  white  enameled 
wood,  brightly  ornamented  with 
landscapes,  figures  or  flowers.  The 
works  were  wood,  and  the  clock 
was  wound  by  pulling  the  chain 
on  which  the  weight  was  not 
attached. 

There  are  other  types  of  wall 
clocks,  but  none  that  compare  with 
the  banjo.  The  "cuckoo"  with  its 
suspended  weights  and  chains  is 
reminiscent  of  this  type,  but  while 
it  may  have  been  a  novelty,  it  has 
absolutely  no  dignity  for  a  formal 
room.  At  most  it  might  go  on  an 
informal  porch  or  a  children's 
room.  The  cuckoo  has  its  origin 
in  Switzerland. 

For  practical  purposes  today,  if 
there  is  any  excuse  for  having  the 
simple  mahogany  types  of  clocks, 
it  is  well  to  have  them.  And  for- 
tunately, their  very  simplicity 
adapts  them  to  a  large  number 
of  conditions,  and  modern  manu- 
facturers have  evolved  reproduc- 
tions of  those  with  historic  tradi- 
tions, that  are  pleasing  in  any 
typical  American  home.  They 
come  in  almost  any  size  so  that 
they  may  be  just  right  for  the 
mantelpiece,  for  the  writing  table 
or  the  bureau.  And  they  come  in 
several  proportions — tall  and  nar- 
row, short  and  broad,  rounded  or 
pointed  at  the  top,  on  pedestals 
and  not,  and  with  numerous  other 
modifications. 


There  are  admittedly  some  situ- 
ations in  which  mahogany  cannot 
well  be  used.  In  these  instances 
the  French  clocks  with  gold  works 
and  transparent  glass  sides  are 
frequently  suitable.  Here  also 
may  me  had  a  large  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  French 
clocks  are  usually  more  ornate 
than  the  Colonial,  although  very 
simple  ones  are  available. 

The  Dresden  china  clock  with 
its  numerous  cherubs  and  dolls  is 
rather  too  fussy  for  present  use, 
and  unless  it  is  excellent  of  its 
kind,  and  placed  in  a  light,  airy, 
summery  room,  it  had  better  be 
removed  if  artistic  values  are  to 
be  preserved.  Occasionally  there 
are  lamps  with  which  the  Dresden 
china  effect  is  permissible,  but  on 
the  whole  it  requires  a  rather  spe- 
cial setting  not  to  be  out  of  place. 

Painted  clocks  are  also  available 
for  summer  rooms,  bedrooms,  and 
other  places  where  painted  furni- 
ture may  be  in  evidence.  Ivory 
cases  may  be  had  for  the  bedroom 
whose  bureau  has  ivory  equip- 
ment ;  leather  cases  are  possible  for 
the  desk  that  has  a  leather  calen- 
dar and  other  accessories.  Mod- 
ern producers  have  made  available 
suitable  cases  for  almost  every 
environment. 

In  the  old  days  when  to  have 
a  clock  was  unusual,  owners 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  their 
luxury  by  conspicuous  and  over- 
ornamented  cases.  Today0  the 
clock  in  good  taste  looks  like  a 
clock.  It  is  not  a  house  or  a 
Parthenon  that  is  chiefly  columns 
and  incidentally  clock.  Among 
the  timepieces  I  have  seen  whose 
decorative  aspirations  have  been 
entirely  misguided  is  one  in  which 
an  Atlas  is  shoving  a  huge  snow- 
ball up  a  mound,  the  clock  being 
centered  in  the  marble  snowball. 
Another  that  I  should  not  care  to 
live  with  shows  a  large  brown 
bronze  bear  climbing  down  the 
surface  of  the  spherical  dial. 
Both  of  these  were  expensive — 
another  instance  where  price  is 
not  assurance  of  correctness.  The 
long  history  of  clocks  is  reason  for 
the  many  styles  and  types.  Each 
nation  produced  them,  and  they 
are  therefore  available  in  all  the 
historic  periods  for  those  who  have 
formal  rooms.  This  does  not, 
fortunately,  imply  expensiveness, 
for  clock-makers  today  offer  repro- 
ductions with  all  the  advantages 
of  modern  accuracy  combined  with 
historic  interest.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  a  bit  of  the  tradition 
surrounding  the  subject  before 
either  collecting  them  or  using 
them  to  furnish  the  home  in  good 
taste. 
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Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


Living  Room 
with 

Crewel  Stitch 
Hangings 


WORKROOMS: 
551  W.  42nd  Street 


FACTORY:     18th  to  19th  Street,  Avenue  C 


18  Faubourg  Poissonniere 
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Walls  finished  with  Cabot's  Double- White;  roof  stained 

with   Cabot's   Creosote   Stains  in    mott/td   colors. 

Witmer  &  Watson,  architects,  Los  Angeles. 

CABOT'S 


DOUBLE- WHTE 


Whiter  than  white  lead  and  has  50%  more  opacity 
or  hiding  power.  Two  coats  will  do  the  work  of 
three  of  lead  and  oil.  Has  the  same  flat  white  and 
beautiful  texture  that  Old  Virginia  White  shows  on 
shingles  or  brickwork. 

Send  for  Booklet  giving  full  information. 

SAMUEL    CABOT,    Inc. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

12  Oliver  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 

525  Market  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO  24  West  Kinzie  Street,  CHICAGO 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  Insulating  and  Deadening  Quilt, 
Brick  and  Stucco  Stains,  Conservo  Wood  Preservative,  etc. 
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Important  Recent  Biographies 

REMEMBERED  YESTERDAYS.      By    Robert   Underwood 
Johnson.     With  numerous  illustrations.     8vo.     Cloth.     $5.00. 

Mr.  Johnson's  reminiscences  are  perhaps  best 
described  as  unusually  entertaining,  novel  and 
varied  in  character.  Their  diversity  is  extra- 
ordinary. Mr.  Johnson  tells  of  going  to  New 
York  as  a  stripling  to  join  the  staff  of  Scrib- 
ners'  Monthly,  later  the  Century,  of  which  he 
was  associate  editor  and  editor-in-chief  for 
forty  years.  He  describes  the  "White  Com- 
pany," those  men  on  the  Century  and  St. 
Nicholas  who  were  working  together  for  great 
causes  in  a  comradeship  of  enthusiastic  ef- 
fort. Highly  interesting  is  his  account  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  as  well  as  his  reminis- 
cences of  famous  Americans  and  foreign  visitors,  his  anecdotes 
of  travel,  and  the  account  of  his  service  as  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

THREE  GENERATIONS.     By  Maud  Howe  Elliott.      With 
illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Third  printing.     $4.00. 

Here  is  a  delightful  book  of  reminiscences 
by  the  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Sur- 
rounded from  babyhood  by  the  finest  minds 
and  the  most  arresting  personages  of  the  day, 
gifted  with  a  keen  mind,  a  sympathetic  spirit 
and  a  facile  pen,  she  surely  could  not  help 
but  present  a  fascinating  review  of  people 
and  events.  After  her  marriage  to  John 
Elliott,  the  artist,  she  lived  for  long  periods 
at  Rome,  and  at  her  salon  was  hostess  to  such 
celebrities  as  Marion  Crawford,  Margaret  Deland  and  Ellen 
Terry,  and  to  St.  Gaudens  and  Watts  and  Alma-Tadema.  This 
is  a  volume  of  memoirs  of  international  interest. 


-These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  Booksellers- 


Boston      LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY       Publishers 
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NECKLACE 

Ohe  family  andjhends  will 
keep  it  growing 


(Bermuda  Gov't's  Official  Contract  Steamers) 
Book  NOW  for  Winter  and  Holi- 
day Sailings  to  BERMUDA— 
Vacationist's  Paradise 
Only  2  Days  from  New  York 

SailingsTwiceWeekly 

From   New  York 
Wed.  and  Sat. 

~^~  QP-y^ti  Landing  Passengers 
-  ^-—rf  ifi  directly  at  Hamil- 
ton Dock,  avoiding 
delay  and  incon- 
venience of  trans- 
fer by  tender.  Tickets  good  on 
either  Steamer,  insuring  unequalled 
express  service  via  Palatial  Twin- 
Screw  Oil-burning   Steamers. 

S.  S.  "Fort  Victoria"  and 
S.  S.  Fort  "St.  George" 

Each  14,000  Tons  Displacement 

Modern  Hotel  No  Passport 

All  Sports 

including   Golf,   Tennis,   Sailing, 

Bathing,  Horse  Racing,  Fishing, 

Riding,  Driving,  Cycling,  etc. 


ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 
St.  George,  Bermuda 

Finest  Cuisine  and  Service,  Ten- 
nis,   Golf,    Magnificent    Tiled 
Swimming  Pool 

WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 

Delightful  cruises  to  the  Gems  of 

the    Carribbean    Sea.      Steamers 

Sailing  Every  14  Days. 

For  illustrated  Booklets  on  Ber- 
muda   or    St.    George    Hotel    or 
West  Indies,  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 

or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


A  section  of  fabr 


vith  Incan  designs,  in  the  Museo  Caparo  Muniz, 
Cuzco,  Peru 


Ancient  America  Inspires  the 
New  Decorative  Vogue 
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difficulty,  many  complex  themes, 
rich  in  detail,  are  depicted.  There 
are  scenes  of  battles,  conquests, 
religious  feasts,  and  gorgeous  pic- 
tures showing  the  court  life  of  the 
Inca. 

There  are  but  few  examples  of 
fabrics  which  are  genuinely  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Inca.  In  the 
Museo  Caparo  Muniz  del  Cuzco, 
there  is  an  uncu,  or  tunic  of  the 
Inca,  or  of  some  person  of  royal 
blood.  A  garment  resembling 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York. 

The  decoration  of  the  uncu  is 
both  beautiful  and  interesting.  It 
appears  on  three  parts  of  the  gar- 
ment particularly:  the  bosom,  the 
waist,  and  the  hem.  Placed 
diagonally  across  the  bosom  there 
is  an  angular  panel,  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  two  figures  of  quad- 
rupeds, facing  each  other.  Below 
them,  and  in  parallel  position, 
there    are    two    flowers     (kantu). 

The  reason  for  the  rarity  of 
fabrics  of  the  Incas  is  undoubtedly 
explained  by  the  climate  of  the 
mountains,  whose  destructive  ac- 
tion will  crumble  even  the  handi- 
work of  stone  and  metal.  Because 
of  these  conditions  the  objects 
from  this  region  are  of  immense 
value.  The  delicacy,  fineness,  and 
perfection  of  the  workmanship  of 
the  Inca  fabrics  place  them  far 
above  any  like  productions  in 
America. 

In  summing  up,  one  is  able  to 
say: 

1st.  That  the  decorative  art  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians  shows,  as  a 
whole,  general  differences  which 
correspond  to  the  regions  from 
which  it  comes.  The  art  from  the 
Punas  or  mountains  is  character- 
ized by  a  certain  distinction  and 
perfection,  while  that  from  the 
Yuncas  or  coastal  plains  displays 
great  imaginative  fecundity  and 
brilliance. 

2nd.  That  the  region  of  the 
Chimu   shows   a   notable  develop- 


ment in  sculpture,  and  that  its 
painted  ornamentation  gives  an 
effect  of  outline  drawing  and  sil- 
houette. 

3rd.  That  the  region  of  the 
Valle  de  Lima  presents  an  evolu- 
tion in  the  textile  art  which 
reached  surprising  heights  in  its 
richness  of  coloring,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  its  decorative  inventions. 
The  structure  of  the  designs  is 
characterized  by  a  geometric  style; 
stair-like  and   tooth-like. 

4th.  That  the  region  of  Nazca 
possesses  pottery  whose  decorat'on 
is  at  the  same  time  typical  <..id 
brilliant.  Two  styles  are  dis- 
tinguishable, that  of  Nazca,  and 
that  of  Yea,  showing  clearly  two 
periods  in  their  technical  develop- 
ment. 

5th.  That  the  art  of  Tiahuanaco 
must  necessarily  be  studied  in  the 
architectural  ruins.  The  student 
of  ancient  Peruvian  art  must  es- 
pecially study  the  famous  mono- 
lithic door  of  the  palace  of  Kalas- 
saya.  The  ceramics  from  this 
region  are  scarce,  and  the  textiles 
do  not  exist.  This  style  is  char- 
acterized by  a  primitive  sobriety 
of  color,  and  a  geometric  con- 
struction of  design. 

6th.  That  the  ornamentation  on 
the  ceramics  of  this  style  of  the 
Inca  is  sober,  and  limited  in  color, 
with  the  exception  of  the  keros. 
These  vessels  of  wood  show  a  very 
superior  manifestation  of  decora- 
tion. As  a  whole,  the  Inca  style 
is  characterized  by  richness  of 
color,  and  by  complex  motifs. 
There  are  but  few  fabrics  of  this 
civilization,  and  fewer  genuinely 
Inca. 

Although  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  ornamentation  of  each 
region  show  differentiation,  still 
in  the  process  of  development 
there  exists  a  fundamental  homo- 
geneity, which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
reduces  itself  to  the  art  of  Tiahu- 
anaco, which  is,  perhaps,  the 
cradle  of  the  civilization  known 
to-day  by  the  name  of  Inca. 
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papers,"  says  Jean  Michel,  '"are  be- 
ing sold  at  such  a  miserable  price 
that  they  have  totally  driven  out 
the  'illuminated'  papers  so  long  in 
favor  during  trie  time  of  my 
father." 

We  must  be  fair  enough  to  give 
Jacques  Chauvau  the  credit  of  per- 
fecting the  new  method  of  color 
printing  for  wall  paper,  although 
we  may  feel  the  inspiration  of  Pa- 
pillion  pere  back  of  his  work.  An 
Englishman  named  John  Baptist 
Jackson,  who  worked  for  a  short 
while  under  Jean  Michel  Papillon, 
laid  claim  in  1756  to  the  invention 
of  printing  papers  in  oil  colors. 

This  important  betterment  of 
printing  the  colors,  instead  of 
putting  them  on  by  hand  with  a 
brush,  resulted  in  new  develop- 
ments. Each  color  was  applied  suc- 
cessively with  a  different  wood 
block.  The  designs  connected  and 
entered  into  each  other  by  the  aid  of 
reperes,  or  guiding  marks,  that  left 
a  little  dot  on  the  paper.  You  will 
see  these  marks  on  all  handblocked 
papers  or  fabrics.  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  the  paper  had 
to  be  laid  flat  on  the  table,  and  the 
blocks  applied  meticulously  upon  it, 
so  that  the  marks  coincided.  One 
color  was  printed  at  a  time  and  left 
to  dry  before  printing  a  second  one. 

Thanks  to  the  careful  and  pains- 
taking records  of  Jean  Michel  Pa- 
pillon, we  know  a  great  deal  about 
his  Other's  pupils  and  imitators. 
His  prize  pupil  in  wood-engraving 
was  Vincent  le  Sueur,  who  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  the  making  of 
wood  blocks.  Blondel,  a  relative 
•  of  Le  Sueur,  and  an  engraver 
named  Panseron  were  also  pupils 
of  Papillon  pere.  All  of  these  men 
made  and  engraved  designs  for 
wallpapers.  They  are  said  to  have 
done  "something  above  the  ordi- 
nary." 

Goupy  was  a  colleague  of  Papil- 
lon, who  made  wallpapers  with 
great  success. 

One  of  the  first  of  Papillon's  im- 
itators was  a  stationer  named 
Adam,  who,  knowing  that  the  in- 
ventor had  not  protected  his  de- 
signs in  any  way,  copied  them,  en- 
graving some  himself  and  having 
several  others  cut  on  wood-blocks 
by  different  well-known  engravers. 

In  1740  Jean  Michel  Papillon 
sold  his  father's  business  to  the 
Widow  Langlois,  and  transferred 
to  her  all  the  wood-blocks  used  in 
making  their  papers.  Having  given 
up  the  work  in  which  he  had  never 
taken  any  real  interest,  although  he 
had  labored  at  it  diligently  enough, 
he  felt  free  to  devote  himself  to  the 
delicate  engraving  which  he  had  al- 
ways longed  to  do.  But  he  worked 
so  hard  to  excel  in  it  that  he  must 
have  forgotten  the  rules  for  an  en- 
i  graver's  health.  His  head  became 
affected,  and  he  showed  a  tendency 
toward  insanity,  but  eventually  re- 
covered after  being  sent  to  a  hos- 
pital. 


Jean  Michel's  book  about  wood- 
engraving,  which  is  called  "An  His- 
torical and  Practical  Treatise"  was 
published  in  1766  in  Paris,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Marquis  de  Boyer 
de  Bandol.  It  treats  of  the  art  of 
wood  engraving  in  all  its  practical 
details,  and  gives,  besides,  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  wood  engravers 
of  all  time,  and  of  their  works, 
which  amounts  to  a  confused  and 
somewhat  jumbled  catalogue. 

The  publication  of  this  book  was 
approved  in  1735  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  to  which  Jean  Michel  had 
been  admitted  two  years  previously. 

In  1768  Jean  Michel  presented 
to  the  Royal  Library  what  he  called 
the  "Recueil  des  Papillon"  consist- 
ing of  four  large  folios  containing 
specimens  of  the  engraving  of  three 
generations  of  this  gifted  family. 

The  collection  is  now  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale.  In  it  will  be 
found  specimens  of  his  father's, 
grandfather's,  and  uncle's  work, 
besides  a  large  number  of  engrav- 
ings done  by  Jean  Michel  himself, 
among  them  the  famous  design  of 
giant  poppies  engraved  when  he 
was  nine  years  old. 

Meantime  the  Widow  Langlois 
was  having  some  difficulties  with 
the  Papillon  business.  The  Wid- 
ow had  set  up  the  old  sign,  "Au 
Papillon,"  when  she  purchased  the 
business.  But  Didier  Aubert,  a 
former  pupil  of  Papillon,  opened  a 
shop  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques  under 
the  same  name.  This  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  great  lawsuit.  To  her 
chagrin  the  Widow  Langlois  lost 
the  suit,  and  the  famous  name  of 
the  master  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Didier  Aubert. 

The  growing  importance  of 
wallpapers  is  shown  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  printers  and  en- 
gravers occupied  with  the  industry. 
Jean  Michel  writes  in  1766:  "The 
factories  of  toile  peinte  of  the  Ar- 
senal and  other  places,  are  not 
lacking  in  wood-engravers  who  are 
unknown  to  me,  as  are  also  those 
of  the  wallpaper  factories  which, 
like  that  of  Sieur  Huquier,  have 
sprung  up  in  this  year. 

"At  the  present  moment  M.  N. 
B.  de  Poilly,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
famous  Poilly,  an  engraver  on  cop- 
per, is  amusing  himself  by  engrav- 
ing blocks  for  flock  papers,  both  on 
wood  and  on  copper. 

"The  reader  will  not  object, 
doubtless,  if  on  this  occasion  I 
speak  of  all  the  other  kinds  of 
papers  that  were  formerly  in  use, 
and  of  those  which  are  still  used 
in  these  western  countries.  I  shall 
commence  with  the  gold  and  silver 
papers  with  flowers  and  ornaments, 
whose  date  of  invention  is  not  far 
removed.  These  papers  are  being 
made  in  Frankfort,  in  Worms  and 
other  German  cities.  The  blocks 
for  them  are  of  yellow  copper,  and 
are  done  in  taille  d'epargne,  like 
wood  blocks.  They  are  heated  to 
{Continued  on  page  85) 
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Upper  part,  35  inches  wide,  27  inches  high  at  centre. 
Other  two,  i1l/2  inches  high  at  centre,  18  inches  wide. 

Armatures  of  Thirteenth  Century  Windows 

in  possession  of 

JOEL    KOOPMAN 
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DISTINCTIVE   HOLIDAY    GIFTS 

Above  Cravats  are  of  Luxurious  French  Silks 
in  Rich  Colorings.  They  are  most  suitable  for 
Gifts    of    Exceptional   Character.     $6.00    each. 

When   ordering   by   mail   state    colors   preferred 
Illustrated  Booklet  sent   upon  request 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS     V 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

PARIS,  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Genres" 

-^   *MM  *fl  •  M    Cruise  Deluxe  "^     "^» 

pwediterraneaj)  4- 

r^  Limited  to  450  Guests  (about  Half  Capacity)      "^ 

by  Magnificent  New 

CUNARD  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA"   2°£°8° 

Twin-Screw  Oil  -  Burner,  Sailing  Jan.  30,  1924, 
67  Days,  repeating  the  complete  success  of  the 
1923   similar  Cruise,   same  steamer,   visiting 

EGYPT— PALESTINE 

Madeira,      Spain,      Gibraltar,      Algiers,      Tunis, 

Constantinople,    Greece,      Italy,      Sicily,      Riviera, 

Monte  Carlo,     France,     England 

The   "Scythia"    is   a   veritable   floating  palace,   with   spacious 
decks,   lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators,  gymnasium,  com- 
modious   state-rooms    with    running    water    and    large    ward- 
robes ;   bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths.     The  famous 
Cunard   cuisine   and   service.      (Only   one  sitting   for   meals.) 
Stop-over   privilege   in    Europe  without  extra   cost,    re- 
turning     via     S.      S.      "Aquitania,"      "Mauretania." 
"Berengaria,"  or  any  Cunarri  Line  steamer. 
Bates,   desk   plans,    itinerary    and   full   information   on 
request.      Prompt  reservation   advisable. 


Also  De  Luxe  Tours  to  Europe 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


Our  Letter  From  London 
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than  in  a  box.  A  couple  of 
Sunday  evenings  ago  he  drove 
up  to  the  Pavilion  with  a  friend 
after  dinner  to  see  the  movie, 
"The  Covered  Wagon."  When 
the  Prince  arrived  the  house 
was  completely  full.  "Oh,"  said 
the  manager,  "I  will  soon  arrange 
that  your  Royal  Highness  is 
provided  with,  a  couple  of  seats." 
"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"I  will  not  have  anybody  give 
up  their  seats  for  me,  and  I 
will  come  again  some  other  eve- 
ning." Whereupon  the  Prince 
and  his  friend  went  out  into  the 
street,  hailed  a  taxi  and  returned 
to  St.  James  Palace. 

By  the  way,  the  play  at  which 
I  saw  the  Princess  Maud  and  her 
betrothed  was  one  of  the  strangest 
things  ever  put  upon  the  stage. 
It  is  called  "Outward  Bound"  and 
represents  a  number  of  passengers 
discovering  themselves  on  a  ship, 
most  mysterious  because  there  is 
no  crew  and  none  of  them  know 
to  where  they  are  really  going. 
Gradually  it  dawns  upon  them 
that  they  are  all  dead  and  they 
are  not  aware  whether  they  are 
going  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  The 
thing  is  very  eerie  and  yet  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  en- 
tertainment and  at  times  rollick- 
ing laughter  in  the  situations  which 
arise.  The  author,  Mr.  Sutton 
Vane,  came  and  took  tea  with  me 
at  my  Club  and  he  told  me  of  the 
great  difficulty  he  had  in  getting 
"Outward  Bound"  produced.  It 
first  saw  the  light  in  a  small  high- 
brow theatre  called  "The  Every- 
man," rather  a  barn  of  a  place 
upon  the  heights  of  Hampstead 
where  most  of  our  intellectuals 
reside. 

Just  for  a  few  weeks  everybody 
who  is  anybody  is  back  in  Lon- 
don. The  Princess  Bibesco,  wife 
of  the  Roumanian  Minister  in 
Washington,  is  going  about  a  great 
deal  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Asquith.  Lady  Howard  de  Wal- 
den,  whose  husband  does  so  much, 
though  unobtrusively  in  support- 
ing the  artistic  life  of  London,  has 
a  beautiful  voice  and  is  singing  at 
a  great  many  charity  concerts. 
The  Princess  Odescalchi  is  back 
from  her  palace  in  Venice  renew- 
ing acquaintance  with  many  of  her 
friends  of  years  ago.  For  she  is 
the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Labouchere,  one  of  the  best 
story  tellers  I  have  ever  known, 
the    most    entertaining    editor    of 


"Truth"  when  it  was  a  real  power 
in  the  land  and  who  in  his  earlier 
days  had  been  in  the  British  diplo- 
matic service.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  men  I  ever  met. 
One  of  his  first  posts  was  at  Pet- 
rograd.  He  applied  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  for  expenses  to  take 
him  there  but  was  told  he  would 
have  to  pay  himself.  He  did  not 
turn  up  at  Petrograd  until  two 
months  after  he  was  expected,  and 
when  the  Ambassador  asked  where 
he  had  been  all  the  time  he  replied, 
"Oh,  I  have  been  walking!" 

One  day  a  visitor  called  at  the 
Embassy  to  see  the  First  Secretary. 
Labouchere  said  he  was  not  in. 
Then  the  visitor  asked  if  he  might 
wait  until  he  came  back.  "Oh, 
certainly,"  said  Labouchere,  "if 
you  want  to;  take  a  chair."  La- 
bouchere went  on  with  his  writing 
and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  vis- 
itor inquired  how  long  the  First 
Secretary  would  be  before  he  re- 
turned? "I  don't  know,"  replied 
Labouchere,  "but  he  went  away 
yesterday  for  a  six  weeks  holiday." 

All  well  known  Americans  who 
visit  London  have  not  done  the 
right  thing  unless  they  attend  one 
of  our  Pilgrim  dinners,  a  nice  lit- 
tle society,  of  which  I  happen  to 
be  a  member,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  give  our  Ameri- 
can friends  a  good  time  when  they 
come  over  to  us.  At  these  Pilgrim 
dinners  the  chair  is  always  tty  -n 
by  Lord  Desborough,  one  of  c/ur 
typical  English  sportsmen  and 
who,  as  a  young  man,  was  a  cham- 
pion oarsman.  Lord  Desborough 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
brighten  the  evening  with  an  amus- 
ing chaffing  and  occasional  genial 
leg-pulling  speech.  His  riverside 
house  on  the  Thames,  Taplow 
Court,  adjoining  Cleveden  where 
Lord  and  Lady  Astor  live,  pro- 
vides the  jolliest  week-end  parties 
that  can  be  imagined. 

Lord  Desborough  is  about  to 
lose  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mon- 
ica Grenfell,  by  her  marriage  with 
Air  Marshal  Sir  John  Salmond. 
Salmond  distinguished  himself  as 
an  airman  during  the  war  and 
since  then  in  India  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  well  as  at  home,  he  has 
rendered  enormous  service  in  im- 
proving the  air  side  of  British  de- 
fensive work.  Being  a  very  keen 
sportsman  he  is  no  doubt  a  wel- 
come son-in-law  to  Lord  Desbor- 
ough. 
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INTERIOR   DECORATIONS 


17(0)2  WALNUT  STREET 


I 


The  Arrows  of  the  Early  Frost 

Z,«'Are  so  jnanji  deadly  tittle  silver  darts,  the  chill  breath 
of  Autumn  strikes  against  your  tender  skin,  drying  it, 
chapping  it,  making  it  ready  to  break  into  a  network  of 
lines  at  the  first  approach  of  cold. 

Helena  Rubinstein 

Eminent  Beauty  Specialist 
Suggests  Treatment  for  Cold-Weather  Care  of  the  Skin 

Valaze  Pasteurized  Cream 

Unsurpassed  as  a  cream  with  which  to  cleanse,  massage  and  nourish 
the  skin  at  one  time.  It  penetrates  the  pores,  ridding  them  of  every 
impurity.  It  restores  delicate  texture  to  chapped,  roughened  and  scaly 
skin,  and  softens  and  whitens  the  hands,  arms  and  elbows.  It  should 
be  a  daily  accessory  in  the  care  of  all  types  of  skin,  from  infancy  to 
old  age $1.00 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood 

This  is  an  active,  stimulating  and  skin-regulating  cream  which  purifies, 
whitens  and  refines  the  complexion.  It  promotes  the  growth  of  skin 
cells,  and  removes  discolored  pigment.  It  wards  off  looseness  and 
flabbiness,  and  overcomes  any  sallow  or  faded  appearance.  Valaze 
Beautifying  skinfood  is  the  basis  of  all   beauty  building $1.00 

Valaze  Skin  Toning  Lotion 

A  cleansing,  mild  astringent  that  tones  the  skin,  keeps  the  pores  small, 

wards  off  lines  and  flabbiness  and  relaxation  of  the  contour  $1.25,  $2.50 

•     Valaze  Skin  Toning  Lotion  Special  for  dry  skins $1.25,  $2.25 

Valaze  Balm  Rose 

Not  only  a  becoming  powder  foundation,  but  an  active  protection  to 
skin.  Used  before  any  outdoor  exposure,  it  prevents  roughening,  chap- 
ping or   drying  of  the   face   and  moutn $1.00,   $1.75 

Send  this  advertisement  and  receive  my 
latest    literature    on    complexion    beauty 


30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
1540  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit 
24  Grafton  Street,  W.,  London 
126  Rue  F'brg  St.  Honore,  Paris 


46  West  57th  Street,  New  York 


WEBER'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  ART 


A  Chemically  Pure  Color 


Adulteration  to  otherwise  permanent 
pigments  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  fre- 
quently practised.  Extenders  or  cheap 
substitutes  are  not  readily  detected  by 
the  naked  eye,  but  soon  leave  their  mark 
on  the  finished  painting. 
Weber  Artist  Colors  are  manufactured 
from  pigments  of  proven  quality  and  per- 
manence, with  the  addition  of  pure 
vehicles  only.  That — is  chemically  pure 
color. 

"Artist's  Pigments,"  a  complete  refer- 
ence book  on  the  chemistry  and  tech- 
nology of  artist's  pigments,  is  now  on 
sale  at  all  leading  artist  supply  stores, 
or  mailed  postpaid  for  $2.50. 


St.  Loui< 


F.  WEBER  CO. 

1220  Buttonwood  Street 

Philadelphia 


Baltimore 


WH55R 

COL-ORS 


The  Colors  the  Old  Masters  would  have  used 
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Colonial  Banjo  Clocks 


The  old  original  "banjo"  clocks  made 
by  the  Williards  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
now  revived  in  excellent  modern  repro- 
ductions. Finest  Waltham  weight- 
driven  movements;  hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany  in- 
laid with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold  leaf. 
Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle  or 
Colonial  brass  spire.  Glass  panels  hand- 
decorated,  depicting  early  Colonial 
scenes  and  events.  We  feature  here  an 
excellent  value — large  size  Banjo  Clock 
at  $75  with  weight-driven  movement 
and  varied  selection  of  decorated  panels 
and  doors. 

Other  full-size  Banjo  Clocks  up  to 
$105.  Miniature  Banjo  Clocks,  New 
Haven,  $12.50  to  $50;  Waltham,  $40 
and  $45. 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue— "Qift  Suggestions" 

MM  24  Winter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jewelers    for    over     10  0    years 


The  Vpgue  for  Early 
American  Furniture 

THERE  is  a  simple  charm 
about  Early  American 
Furniture  which  makes  it  adapt- 
able to  almost  any  surround- 
ings. The  group  illustrated 
consists  of  the  following: 

Rush-bottomed   armchair $27.75 

Triangular  corner   table 22.60 

Secretary  desk  of  mahogany 
and  maple,  74"  high,  33" 
wide,   19"   deep 185.00 

Interior  and  Ulterior  Painting 
and  Decorating.  Wall- panelling 
in    Period    and    Modern     Styles. 


Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 
775  Lexington  Avenue  New  York 


LEAVENS  Uurniture 


COMPLETE  SETS— OR  INDIVIDUAL  PIECES 

for  complete  satisfaction  buy  your  furniture  the  Leavens'  way.  You  select  the  bedroom 
et,  breakfast  set  or  individual  pieces  you  prefer  and  have  them  finished  or  decorated  in 
iceordance  with  your  personal  taste,  thus  attaining  perfect  harmony 
>avens  Furniture— both  Decorated  and  Colonial — is  noted  for  its  beautiful  simp 
design  and  its  unusual  ijuality.  Yet  its  cost  is  remarkably  reasonable 
Shipments  made  anywhere,  carefully  crated  to  insure  sate  delivery. 
Write  for  illustrations  and  complete  inform 

WILLIAM   LEAVENS   &   CO 


t**tt******* 


PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  H.  M.  ROBERTS 
By  Howard  Chandler  Christy 

In  a  recent  Exhibition  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  fifteen 

canvases  were  shown  by  Mr.  Christy  who  is  now  giving 

his   entire   time   to   painting  portraits. 


The  Cover  for  this  Number 

THE  cover  design  this  month  is  from  the  mezzotint  of  "The  Straw- 
berry Girl,"  by  Miss  E.  Gulland,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  C.  &  H.  W. 
Dickins  of  London  and  New  York,  and  the  Ackermann  Galleries, 
New  York  City,  where  this  beautiful  mezzotint  can  be  seen,  together 
with  several  other  recent  fine  publications,  amongst  which  special  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  the  following:  "The  Boy  and  Rabbit,"  by  Sydney 
E.  Wilson;  "Crossing  the  Brook,"  by  L.  Busiere;  "Lady  Belhaven," 
by  Macbeth  Raeburn. 
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The  Inventors  of  Wallpaper 


{Co 


d  from   paye   SI) 


a  certain  temperature  to  make  the 
sheets  of  metal  adhere  to  the  paper, 
passing  them  under  a  cylinder,  or 
copper  engraver's  press. 

"1  oward  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
a  certain  Le  Breton,  father  and 
son,  made  a  reputation  for  the  fab- 
rication of  all  sorts  of  marbleized 
papers.  Those  which  were  called 
'paste  papers'  were  made  with  flour 
paste,  which  made  them  somewhat 
thick. 

"Laboissiere,  another  artist  who 
engraved  some  vignettes  on  wood, 
but  did  not  continue  the  practice 
of  his  art,  more  than  forty  years 
ago  invented  papers  imitating  nat- 
ural wood,  made  with  a  special 
large  brush  and  paint-brushes,  al- 
ways with  distemper  colors,  and 
with  such  art  that  one  could  not 
desire  paper  of  this  sort  better  done 
to  imitate  the  grain  of  wood.  The 
method  of  the  inventor  has  been 
kept  and  perhaps  more  and  more 
improved. 

"This  Laboissiere  also  engraved 
on  wood  the  hollow  of  several 
medals,  which  he  brought  into  re- 
lief on  cardboard  with  a  boar's 
tooth,  firmly  imbedded  in  a  wooden 
handle." 

Savage  opened  a  factory  in 
Rheims  during  Papillon's  time , 
Letourmv  and  Rabier-Boulard  had 


wallpaper  factories  in  Orleans  be- 
tween 1720  and  1750;  Isnard,  one 
in  Strasbourg;  Descouteaux,  an- 
other in  Chaumont;  Vautrain  in 
Nancy,  and  Roche  in  Lyons. 

Dumont  (1700  to  1795),  Sco- 
tia, Vasseau,  and  Vincent  Pesant 
de  I. aire  were  also  well  known  for 
their  work  in  engraving  and  print- 
ing wallpapers. 

Their  papers  were  still  printed 
on  small  sheets.  In  1760,  Four- 
nier,  paper  merchant,  who  had  a 
shop  called  " Au  Bun  Ouvrier,"  rue 
Carre  St.  Martin,  in  Paris,  made 
an  attempt  to  produce  paper  in  long 
strips  by  pasting  the  small  sheets 
together  before  printing  them. 
Louis  XVI.  in  1778  issued  a  decree 
which  fixed  the  length  of  nine 
aunes  (about  34  feet)  as  a  stand- 
ard length  for  a  roll  of  paper.  This 
was  obtained  by  gluing  24  sheets 
end  to  end.  The  name  and  address 
of  the  maker  had  to  be  put  on  the 
two  ends  of  the  roll. 

This  length  of  nine  aunes,  with 
a  width  of  about  20  inches,  re- 
mained the  standard  size  for  a  roll 
of  paper  up  to  about  1840. 

If  Papillon  pere  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  he  would  have  seen  his  il- 
luminated papers  thrust  into  the 
background  by  flock  papers,  which 
imitated  velvets  and  damasks  and 
brocades. 
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Organ  Music  in  the  Home 


{Continued  from  page  43) 


printed  on  this  page  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  one  of  these  big  organs  is  an 
extremely  interesting  study  as  it 
shows  the  detail  of  the  extraordi- 
nary intricacy  in  the  manufacturing 
process.  To  look  into  the  body  of 
one  of  these  huge  machines  is  to  feel 
that  human  ingenuity  could  go  no 
further.  When  one  realizes  how 
each  stop  changes  the  tone  of  a 
whole  bank  of  keyes,  how  the  dif- 
ferent banks  of  keyes  can  be  played 
separately  or  together  and  how  the 


work  of  the  foot  pedals  really  un- 
derlies all  the  other  music  that  can 
be  expressed,  something  of  the  mar- 
vel of  organ  construction  may  be 
understood.  Even  the  installation 
of  the  organ  is  of  interest  and  its 
delicate  adjustment  after  it  is  in 
place  is  the  work  of  men  with  the 
most  delicately  sensitive  ear.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  world  of  fine  work- 
manship and  thoughtful  organiza- 
tion before  the  first  sound  of  the 
music  can  be  heard. 


50MA\A(§)  SHOPS^ 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Furniture  Reproductions 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Opposite  Hotel  Rit?  Carlton 

Small,  Individual  Pieces,  Too 

In  addition  to  our  furniture  for  Dining  Room, 
Bed  Room,  Living  Room,  Library  and  Entrance 
Hall  —  with  whose  excellence  you  are  already 
familiar — we  make  also  smaller  Occasional  Pieces 
which  are  highly  decorative  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical. These  are  made  with  the  same  careful  ad- 
herence to  period  Spirit  that  distinguish  our  larger 
furnishings. 

The  Approach  of  Christmas  makes 
Them   All    of   Special    Interest 


You  may  visit  the  new 
Somma  Display  Rooms  as 
the  guest  of  your  own 
decorator  or  dealer,  and 
make  actual  purchases, 
through  him,  if  you  so 
desire. 


One  of  many  attractive  offerings 
is  this  charming,  hand-painted 
Venetian  Stand  and  Tray,  in  an 
Italian  Blue-Green  land  in  other 
appropriate  colors),  delicately  an- 
tiqued. Reproduced  by  hand  in 
the  Somma  Shops  from  imported 
model. 


A  Qift 
Every  Home 
Lover  Will 
Cherish 

Interior 
Decoration 
in  All  Its 
Phases 


One  Big  Volume 


THE 

'•;actICal 
loot  Of 
J^Rioit 


PRICE 


$8 


50 
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Tffi  PRACTICAL 

BOOK  OF 

INTERIOR 

decora^ 


By  Eberlein, 
McClure  and 
Holloway 


283  ILLUSTRATIONS,  7  PLATES 
IN  COLOR,  45 1  PAGES.  OC  f  AVO 

There  are  twelve  chapters  on  color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and  ar- 
rangement, textiles,  lighting,  mantels,  pictures,  decoration  accessories,  etc.  The 
book  is  arranged  in  systematic  and  logical  order.  No  space  or  time  is  lost  in 
giving  expert  advice  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  for  study  or  to  the  professional  for  reference.  It 
is  divided  into  three  sections :  1.  A  resume  of  the  development  of  decoration  in 
England.  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  2.  The  why  and  how  of  furnishing  in  all  its 
details ;  3.  The  assembling  of  various  styles  in  a  right  manner. 
Dept.  AD  12 

"R    T  TPPTXTfOTX   CC\        east  Washington  square 

1  ______  V^^».,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Please  send  me  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  this  book  and  other  similar  volumes. 
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lS/lay  We  Introduce  To  You 

At  Our  Risk 
The  New  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

LJARPER'S  brilliant  new  program  will  prove 
-*--*-  of  intense  interest  to  those  in  every  com- 
munity who  care  for  culture  and  want  to  know 
the  best  that  is  being  written  in  fiction,  in  the 
discussion  of  world  affairs  and  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  changing  life. 


It  Will  Open  Flat  Like  a  Book 

Easy  to  hold  and  easy  to  read. 
Famous  Paintings   in  Color 

Masterpieces  in  American  Gal- 
leries will  be  reproduced  in  full 
color  on  each  new  cover  of  the 
magazine. 

Remarkable  Guide  to  Culture 

A  literary  authority  will  sug- 
gest a  delightful  monthly  pro- 
gram of  reading  by  which  one  can 
include,  with  the  notable  books 
of  the  day,  those  great  works  of 
all  time  that  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development 
of  modern  thought. 

The  New  Philosophy  Revealed 

How  many  people  realize  that 
Science  has  revolutionizedphilos- 
ophy,  traditions,  and  our  whole 
conception  of  Life?  The  new 
philosophy  will  be  brilliantly  ex- 
plained by  such  masters  of  mod- 
ern thought  as  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  author  of  "The  Mind 
in  the  Making." 

Most  Distinguished  Novels 

The  reputation  of  Harper's 
Magazine  for  novels  of  high  dis- 


tinction will  be  strengthened  by 
the  new  novels  of  Margaret 
Deland  and  Harvey  O'Higgins, 
which  will  soon  begin. 

Best  Short  Stories  Published 

Literary  critics  agree  that  Har- 
per's short  stories  are  the  best. 

Travel  and  Exploration— 

Wonderfully  Illustrated 

This  is  a  literary  field  of  Har- 
per pre-eminence.  Two  Harper 
Expeditions  sent  out  exclusively 
by  the  magazine  will  give  you 
some  of  the  most  notable  travel 
articles  ever  published. 
Will  Science  Destroy  Religon? 

So  great  a  thinker  as  Basil 
King,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  accepts  to  the  full  both 
Religion  and  Science,  and  will 
tell  why  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

Thackeray's   Unpublished 
Letters 

The  literary  event  of  the  year. 
Written  to  his  mother  and  his 
children  and  full  of  gracious 
humor,  many  of  them  tell  of  his 
experience  in  America. 


We  will  enroll  you  to  receive  the  new  HARPERS  for  a  year,  com- 
mencing with  the  Christmas  number,  at  our  risk.  If  you  simply 
sign  the  enclosed  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  we  will  enter  your  sub- 
scription for  one  year.  After  you  have  received  the  December  and 
January  issues,  if  the  new  HARPER'S  does  not  measure  up  to  your 
expectations,  you  may  notify  us  to  cancel  your  subscription  and 
you  will  owe  us  nothing.  If  you  do  not  notify  us  within  ten  days 
of  the  receipt  of  the  January  issue,  we  will  send  you  a  bill  for 
$4  00,  the  yearly  subscription  price,  and  you  will  receive  HARPER'S 
for  a  full  year. 

Sign  Today  and  Send  Us  the  Coupon 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
You  may  enroll  me  to  receive  the  December  and  January  numbers  of  Harper's 
Send  me  bill  for  $4.00  for  the  year's  subscription  unless  1  notify  you  within  loday' 
wish  to  continue  the  subscription 


Local  Address 

Post  Office  a,  d  State 


Children  and  the  Stage 

By  MARIA  MORAVSKY 


THE  easiest  means  of  expanding 
our  short  life  is  to  pretend  that 
we  live  many  different  lives.  Most 
of  the  dreamy  people  find  this  com- 
forting pretense  in  books.  People 
with  less  imagination  need  more 
concrete  illusion — they  go  to  the 
theater.  But  those  who  are  too 
active  to  just  look  and  read  go  or 
try  to  go  on  the  stage.  To  act  is 
a  universal  dream. 

We  are  all  born  actors,  as  any- 
one can  see  by  watching  the  chil- 
dren at  their  play.  Before  they 
reach  their  monkey-age  when  they 
begin  to  read  clever  books  and  im- 
itate their  elders,  children  go 
through  many  reincarnations,  play- 
ing pirates,  soldiers,  acrobats,  gold 
seekers,  dragons,  martyrs,  gang- 
sters, saints.  Even  playing  horse 
has  its  subconscious  purpose — to  ex- 
pand our  narrow  life  beyond  human 
experience  into  the  more  free  and 
easy  animal  kingdom. 

Originally  all  the  acting  sprang 
from  this  source — the  thwarted  de- 
sire to  live  fully.  Historians  say 
that  tragedies  have  religious  or- 
igin. But  what  is  religion  with  its 
belief  in  life  after  death,  but  long- 
ing for  more  life?  To  be  sure, 
Greeks  did  not  believe  that  every 
human  possess  an  immortal  soul. 
But  there  were  means  of  attain- 
ing immortality:  you  could  fall 
in  love  with  a  goddess  and  she 
would  immortalize  you.  Or  you 
might  be  turned  into  a  stream 
running  eternally  toward  a  dis- 
tant sea.  This  was  also  a  form 
of    immortality. 

Plays  do  not,  I  think,  descend 
from  religious  ceremonies,  as  we 
were  taught  in  schools;  even  the 
earliest  Greek  theater  was  a  com- 
paratively sophisticated  affair,  with 
actors  (priest)  and  the  audience 
(worshhpper),  while  acting  in  its 
primitive  form  does  not  require  an 
audience.  Every  actor  is  his  own 
spectator,  and  all  the  onlookers  can 
take  a  part  in  the  play  whenever 
they  please.  This  is  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  child's  acting.  It  seems  to 
be  the  only  true  principle  to  me. 

Russia  tried  to  put  this  principle 
into  practice.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  the  Russians  who  discovered  it. 
Similar  attempts  were  made  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  in  present  and 
olden  days.  They  never  gave  great 
results,  because  humanity  has 
grown  shy,  people  forget  how  to 
play. 

And  yet  it  is  beautiful  and  sim- 
ple. Imagine  a  circus-like  build- 
ing, with  a  space  for  the  actors  in 
the  center,  not  separated  from  the 
audience  by  any  barrier.  The  play- 
ers act  a  drama  based  on  some  well- 
known  plot ;  they  do  not  learn  the 
lines,  they  just  say  what  seems  to 
them  most  appropriate  under  the 
"dramatic  circumstances."  There 
should  always  be  some  kind  of  a 
mob  scene  in  the  play,  so  the  spec- 
tators may  forget  that  they  are 
"audience"  and  spontaneously  join 
the  players. 


This  was  tried  in  Petrograd  with 
the  "Balaganchik"  (Show-Booth), 
a  romantic  play  by  Alexander 
Block.  It  was  a  success.  The  the- 
ater was  filled.  The  audience  was 
alive.  And  mind  you,  Petrograd's 
audience  is  one  of  the  hardest  to 
stir.  On  account  of  climate,  I  be- 
lieve. The  citizens  of  that  city  are 
the  most  restrained  of  the  Russians. 
They  resemble  Londoners,  only 
their  souls  seem  to  be  even  more 
soaked  in  chilly  fog. 

C\¥  course,  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment requires  from  its  partici- 
pants quick  imagination,  active 
temperament,  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness, in  other  words  all  the  qualities 
of  a  well  developed  child.  Chil- 
dren are  much  more  creative  than 
grownup  people.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  the  improvisory  acting 
in  Russian  schools  and  the  results 
were  amazing.  I  would  come  as  a 
guest  and  ask  children  to  play  the- 
ater with  me.  After  I  told  them 
the  plot  of  a  drama,  the  students 
(from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of 
age)  would  distribute  roles  between 
themselves.  There  were  no  re- 
hearsals, no  learning  lines  by  heart. 
The  villainously  inclined  child  was 
a  villain,  the  angelic  looking  maiden 
the  persecuted  heroine.  And  how 
they  played!  I  have  never  seen 
more  self-abandoned  acting  in 
my  life.  They  would  invent  situ- 
ations, improvise  speeches,  add 
realistic  details,  never  detract!  '; 
from  the  original  theme  (for  chil- 
dren are  naturally  logical)  but 
expanding  and  enriching  it  con- 
stantly. 

Especially  they  enjoyed  playing 
situations  and  scenes  which  they 
never  saw  in  real  life ;  their  crav- 
ing for  romance  accounted  for  that, 
probably.  Conquering  the  far  away 
lands  known  to  them  only  from 
the  geographical  books — that  de- 
lighted my  audience-actors.  Need- 
less to  say,  after  an  imaginary  cru- 
sade to  Jerusalem  with  the  medi- 
eval Knights,  or  to  Egypt  with  Na- 
poleon, my  crusaders  and  soldiers 
never  forgot  that  particular  page  of 
history.  This  makes  me  believe  in 
the  educational  value  of  the  im- 
provisory theater. 

'THE  intuition  of  children  actors, 
playing  the  never  seen  situa- 
tions, bordered  sometimes  on  mirac- 
ulous. On  one  particular  occasion 
I  made  them  play  a  trial  scene. 
Earlier  in  the  play  there  was  a 
hold-up  (may  the  prude  peda- 
gogues forgive  me  for  demoralizing 
children  with  such  a  subject!)  and 
I  had  to  summon  the  witnesses  of 
it  to  the  court.  The  eleven-year 
old  prosecuting  attorney  put  to 
them  the  most  logical  "catch" 
questions,  while  the  forces  of  the 
defence  formulated  their  questions 
in  a  way  which  suggested  answers 
most  favorable  to  the  accused. 
These  children  had  never  been  to 
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"The  Art  Spirit" 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


fission  and  fire.  In  all  Leonardo's 
work  you  feel  the  mystical  and  the 
strange.  I  always  see  an  eagle 
when  I  think  of  Leonardo's  draw- 
ings. 

I  have  worked  with  Henri  often 
on  committees  and  I  have  noticed 
this  one  thing  about  him.  that  he 
is  always  the  last  man  to  speak, 
yet  we  never  thought  a  meeting 
finished  until  he  had  had  his  say 
in  the  counsel.  He  is  a  man  with- 
out small  talk.  Now,  I  can  never 
wait  to  say  what  I  want  to.  I 
have  to  get  on  my  feet  the  first 
thing,  but  with  Henri  it  is  the 
last  thing  and  we  always  wait  for 
him. 

In  this  book  we  are  talking 
about,  Henri  has  said  some  very 
important  things  about  brush 
strokes,  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
art  as  well  as  the  student.  For 
instance,  "the  stroke  which 
mounts,  rises — see  Greco's  pic- 
tures; strokes  which  are  placid — 
an  evening  scene  by  Hiroshigo. 
Strokes  carry  a  message  whether 
you  will  it  or  not.  The  stroke  is 
like  the  artist  at  the  time  he  makes 
it,  all  the  certainties,  all  the  un- 
certainties, all  the  bigness  of  his 
spirit  and  the  littlenesses  are  in  it." 

Henri  loves  to  roam  over  the 
world,  searching  for  interesting 
people  to  paint.  He  feels,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  all  do,  that  art  isn't  made 
in  Bohemia,  neither  is  it  not  made 
in  Bohemia.  It  is  wherever  life 
exi--*-  and  expresses  dignity,  bu- 
rnt. ,'  humanity,  kindness,  order. 
In  "The  Art  Spirit"  he  speaks  of 
this  delight  in  roaming  about  in 
search  for  what  he  calls  "my 
people."  He  says  "I  seek  only 
wherever  I  go  for  symbols  of 
greatness.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  eyes  of  a  child,  in  the  move- 
ment of  a  gladiator,  in  the  heart 


of  a  gypsy,  in  Ireland's  twilight 
or  in  the  moonrise  over  the 
deserts.  To  hold  the  spirit  of 
greatness  is  in  my  mind  what  the 
world  was  created  for  .  .  .  and 
art  is  great  as  it  translates  and 
embodies  this  spirit." 

I  have  been  interested  in  Henri's 
point  of  view  ever  since  I  first 
came  in  contact  with  it.  I  con- 
sider that  I  was  a  wise  young  man, 
because  when  I  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  I  thought  Henri  was 
good.  He  helped  me  to  realize 
that  a  work  of  art  can  be  any 
imaginable  thing,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  modern  painting. 
And  one  final  quotation : 
"A  man  should  learn  through 
wisdom  to  gather  for  his  work 
only  the  vital  and  express  that  with 
the  keenest  delight  and  emotion. 
The  art  that  has  lasted  through 
all  ages  has  been  culled  in  this 
way  from  often  what  seemed 
meagre  opportunity.  Beethoven 
must  have  captured  his  Ninth 
Symphony  only  through  the  surest 
understanding  of  what  was  essen- 
tial to  hold  and  translate  to  the 
world.  He  was  not  listening  care- 
lessly or  recklessly  to  the  melody 
which  is  held  on  the  edge  of  the 
infinite  for  the  man  with  spiritual 
ears ;  rather  he  was  eager,  intense, 
sure,  wise  and  economical  as  he 
gathered  beauty  and  distilled  it 
into  that  splendid  harmony  which 
must  forever  hold  the  world  cap- 
tive. And  so  all  great  music, 
great  prose,  everything  beautiful 
must  depend  upon  the  sure,  free 
measure  with  which  it  is  garnered 
and  put  into  language  for  the 
people ;  for  each  lovely  thing  has 
its  intrinsic  value  and  belongs  in 
its  own  position  for  the  world  to 
study,  understand  and  thrive  on." 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
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In  her  writing  is  that  sureness 
of  style,  that  frankness  of  speech 
that  comes  only  to  a  person  with 
literary  background  and  surround- 
ings. She  does,  indeed,  reverence 
the  literati  she  has  known  long 
and  well,  but  she  speaks  to  them 
as  though  they  were  members  of 
her  own  family.  She  has  no  self- 
consciousness  about  the  great  in 
the  world  and  yet  the  great  are 
more  essential  to  her  I  should  im- 
agine than  food  and  raiment.  She 
writes  with  a  fresh,  clear  vision, 
as  though  fine,  sea  winds  blew  in 
the  windows  of  her  mind.  Her 
interest  in  unflagging,  whether  she 
is  at  home  in  Boston  or  roaming 
over  the  world,  whether  she  is 
telling  about  John  Hayes'  visit  to 
her  own  home,  about  her  morning 
j  spent  in  the  Forum  in  Rome  with 
*  Crawford  and  Augustus  Hare, 
about  her  visit  to  England  where 
she  met  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lady 
Rothchild    and    where   she   was   a 


frequent  visitor  to  the  houses  of 
Alma  Tadema,  Burne-Jones  and 
others  of  the  Pre-raphaelite  group. 
She  recalls  one  grand  London 
banquet  where  she  sat  next  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  on  one  hand  and  Mrs. 
Lily  Langtry  on  the  other.  In 
fact,  she  seems  to  move  about  the 
world  from  grace  to  glory  so  far 
as  social  activities  were  concerned, 
but  she  speaks  of  them  with  no 
greater  enthusiasm  and  interest 
than  of  the  old  New  England 
friends  or  the  people  who  made 
happy  her  little  girl  days. 

I  can  imagine  having  Mrs.  El- 
liott's book  in  a  lovely  country 
house  for  reading  winter  evenings 
when  one  wanted  to  remember  the 
gracious  charming  days  of  a  civili- 
zation a  little  before  this  very 
jazzy  one.  It  somehow  brought 
back  to  me  a  greater  respect .  for 
ourselves.  I  think  perhaps  on  this 
basis  it  should  be  read  by  all  of  us. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING— SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY   OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


N.Y.  School  of  Fine  <.nd  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  Pies.  Wm.  M.  Odom,  Yice-Pres. 

New  York  Paris  London  Florence 
Register  now.  New  term  Jan.  18. 
Only  international  art  school. 

Interior  Decoration;  Landscape  Architecture;  Stage  and  Cos- 
tume Design;  Poster  Advertising;  Special  Courses;  Lectures 
Address:  Sec,   2239  Broadway,  N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHGDLl 
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INCORPORATED 


of  tfje  Jf  tne  &rte 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets.  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  m  America 


ROGER   M.  RITTASE.  Cur; 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 


In  Balboa  Park 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  comprehensive  school  of  art  "where  earliest 
enthusiasm  Is  dominant."  located  in  an  en- 
vironment just  made  for  artists — In  the  land 
of  eternal  Spring.     For   catalog    address 

EUGENE  DE  VOL,  Director 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Now  in  its  17th  year. 

A  Faculty  of  24  Specialists.     40 

Professional  Art  and  Craft 

Courses. 

Study  the  Art  Professions  in  California, 
where  Outdoor  Classes  may  be  held 
twelve  months  of  the  year. 
Many  students  from  the  East,  South  and 
Middle  West  are  enrolling  in  degree 
courses  for  the  final  year  or  two  years 
of  work.  A  special  folder  on  "How  to 
Secure  Advanced  Standing"  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Spring  Term  opens 
January  7th,  1924 


F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
2119   Allston  Way,   Berkeley,   California 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 

COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
styles,  color  harmony,  design,  composition  and 
allied  subjects.  A  correspondence  course  for  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  lucra- 
tive.    Start  any  time.     Send  for  Catalog  D. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101    PARK  AVENUE        ...        -         NEW  YORK  CITY 


Nude  Art  Studies 

List  of  fifty  firms  and  persons  who 
sell  or  exchange;  professional  and 
amateur,  U.  S.  and  foreign.  Only 
list  in  the  world  for  sale.  Guar- 
anteed accurate.  Price  $5.00,  cur- 
rency or  money   order. 

A.  D.  BARNUD 

Dorchester  Center    -      -      Mass. 


Baco     BATIK     Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped 
Parcel  Post.  A  wide  assortment 
of  highly  concentrated  colors  cover- 
ing every  requirement.  Used  gen- 
erally by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.  Write  for  list  with  prices. 
BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Department  10. 


&t.  Houij.  School  of  jf  inc  Srta 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Fainting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Illustration,  Interior 
Decoration,  Crafts,  etc. 

For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.   H.    WUERPEL,  Director 

WASHINGTON     UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis 
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Cisterns,       Vases. 
Fountain!.     Bird 
Baths,  Rain  Water 
Spout  Heads,  etc. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON  GUILD,  Slratford-on-Avon.  England 
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LAF^G&ST    ASSORTMENT 
IN    THE    WORLD 
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To  anticipate  and  supply  every  essential  need 
and  probable  desire  in  quality  equipment  for 
the  kitchen,  bathroom  and  laundry ,  is  only  the 
finst  phaseof  Crane  service  to  home  builders. 

The  providing  of  piping,  valves  and  neces- 
sary fittings  of  approved  design  and  uniform 
dependability  is  a  Crane  function  quite  as 
important  to  the  comfort  and  untroubled 
calm  of  the  home  after  it  has  been  established. 


And  finally,  there  is  the  maintenance  of  140 
Crane  Branches,  Offices,  and  Display  Rooms 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

These  bring  within  easy  reach  of  owners  and 
architects  a  specialized  knowledge  and  engi- 
neering experience  of  immediate  valueinsolv- 
ing  any  plumbing,  heating  or  sanitary  prob- 
lem which  may  arise  in  the  planning  of  the 
simplest  or  the  most  luxurious  modern  home. 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING,  836   S.MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago,  Ne-w  York,  Atlantic  City 

Works:  Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga  and  Trenton 

CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.  CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 

CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

C2  CRANE,  PARIS 
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VICTROLA  Instruments  of  special  design  are  in  constant 
demand  for  people  of  discriminating  taste  insist  upon 
Victor  Quality.  To  satisfy  every  such  requirement  the 
Victor  Art  Shop  is  operated  as  an  integtal  part  of  the  Victor 
factories  — a  complete  department  imbued  with  Victor  ideals 
and  a  worthy  addition  to  the  greatest  plant  in  the  world  devoted 
entirely  to  the  production  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Our  corps  of  skilled  designers  will  furnish  promptly  indi- 
vidual designs  of  any  period  style,  and  the  instruments  will  be 
built  to  order  as  quickly  as  consistent  with  the  highest  class 
workmanship.  Consult  any  dealer  in  Victor  nr^-—      writeto 


HIS  MASTERS  ' 


Victi  uia 

■I      Look  under  the  lid  and  on  the  labels  for  these  Victor  trade  marks 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  camden.N  j. 


